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(N° 1. - - - to - - - N° 489.) 
IN TWENTY-NINE VOLUMES: 


SPECIFYING 
THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES ; 


AND CONTAINING 
THE TITLE PAGES, TABLES OF CONTENTS, AND OUTSIDE LABELS, 


TO EACH VOLUME; 


AND, : 
A GENERAL ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE WHOLE: 


TOGETHER WITH 
A TABLE AND INDEX OF THE PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS 
PASSED IN THIS SESSION. 
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2 February - - to - - 31 May, 
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SESS. 1896. 
TWENTY-NINE VOLUMES. 


ee 


VOLUME. 1.— BILLS, PUBLIC; — Two Volumes. 


I. —(1.)— Alehouses; Bank of England ; Criminal Justice; Church and College 
Lands; Debtor and Creditor; Insolvent Debtors ; Juror and Juries; 
Promissory Notes ; Silk Goods; Usury Laws; &c. 

II. —(2.)— Aliens; Assessed Taxes; Bankers in England and Scotland; Church 
Rates in Ireland; Clergy Parochial Residence; Customs; East 
Indies; Freeholders; Gardens and Spring Guns; Greenwich 
Hospital; Small Debts; Stage Coaches; &c. 


With TABLE and INDEX of ACTS Passed. 


2.— REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES ; — Three Volumes. 


Ill. —(1.)— Expired and Expiring Laws;—Privilege of Members ;—Committce 
Rooms and Printed Papers ;—Poor Rate Returns ;—Commercial 
Credit; The Bank; Promissory Notes; &c. 

IV. —(2.)— Emigration from the United Kingdom ;—Minutes of Evidence on the 
Norwich and Lowestoft Navigation Bill; and on the Birmingham 
and Liverpool Canal Bill; &c. 

V. —(3.)— Prisons in Scotland; Butter Trade, and Market Tolls in Ireland; Cir- 
culating Paper, Specie, Current Coin and Exchange of Ireland; &c. 


3.—REPORTS brought from Tue Lorps ;—Four Volumes. 


VI. —(:.)—On the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm; First Report, dated 
25th May 1821. 

VII. —(2.)— Appendix, N° 1, to the First Report; Part I.—Summonitiones 
tempore regis Johannis, Henrici 3, Edwardi 1, et Edwardi 2. 

VIII. —(3.)— The Same continued, Part [].—Summonitiones tempore regis Ed- 
wardi 3, Ricardi 2, Henrici 4, Henrici 5, Henrici 6, et Edwardi 4. 

IX. —(4.)—The Second, Third and Fourth Reports on D°; together with Appen- 

| dixes N® II. III. and 1V. to the First Report. | 


4.—REPORTS FROM COMMISSIONERS ;—Eight Volumes. 


X. —(1.)— Revenue arising in Ireland, Scotland, &c. Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Reports ; Board of Stamps, London. 
‘XI. —(2.)—New Churches, 6th Annual Report; Ditto Scotland, 2d Report; 
London to Holyhead Road, 3d Report; Highland Roads and 
Bridges, 12th Report : Ireland; Roads and Bridges, 1st Report ; 
Public Accounts, 13th and 14th Reports; Fisheries, 7th Report, &c. 
XIT. —(3.)— Charities in England and Wales, 14th ;—Gloucester, London, Middlesex, 
Northampton, Somerset, Southampton, Southwark, Surrey ; &c. 
XII. —(4.) —D° - - - 15th; - - County Palatine of Lancaster; Somerset, 
Southampton, Warwick, York ; &c. 
XIV. —(5.)— Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, 5th Report; Land Estates, 
ouses, New Streets, Fee-Farm Rents, Sales,.Enfranchisement of 
Copyholds, Land Tax Redeemed, Lighthouses, Derelict Lands, The 
Regent’s Park, The New Street, Further Improvements, &c. 
XV. —(6.) — Chancery Commission :—Report made to His Majesty by the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the Practice of Chancery. 
XVI. —(7.)— Chancery Commission: — Appendices (C.) and (D.) to the above 
eport. | 
XVII. —(8.)— Courts of Justice, Ireland :—14th Report, Judge or Commissary of 


the Courts of Prerogative and Faculties :—15th Report; Office of 
Sheriff. ' 


(continued. ) 
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5.—PAROCHIAL EDUCATION SCOTLAND. 
VOLUME. 
XVIII. — Returns from the Sheriffs of the several Counties of Scotland, to the printed 
Queries sent them for circulation to the different Parishes in their 
respective Counties :—905 Parishes. 


6.—FINANCE AND REVENUE. 


XIX. —THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS of the United Kingdom, in VIEL. Classes: 
also, Accounts relating to Revenue, Debt, ache Bills, Taxes, 
Bank of England; &c. | 


7.—ESTIMATES AND ACCOUNTS ;—Two Volumes. 
XX. —(1.)—The Army, Navy, and Ordnance; Miscellaneous Services, I—V.; 


Commissaries, Civil Contingencies, Consuls; Greenwich Hos- 
pital; &c. 
XXI. —(2.)—The British Museum, National Gallery, Buckingham Palace, and 
~ Windsor Castle ; Westminster Abbey and Westminster Improve- 
ments; Lighthouses, Pilots, and Pilotage; Beer, Malt, and Hops; 
Corn, Grain, and Wheat, Foreign Cora, Mr. Jacob’s Report, &c. 


8.—ACCOUNTS AND PAPERS ;—Two Volumes. 


XXII. —(1.)—Country Banks and Country Bankers’ Notes; Stamps on Bills of 
Exchange; Imports and Exports; Butter, Coals, Copper; Linen 
Flax and Linen Yarn; Silks, Spirits, and Seeds; Sugar, Tobacco 
and Snuff; Ships, Shipping and Tonnage ; Superannuations, &e. - 


XXIII. —(2.)—Scotland and Ireland:—1. ScorLtanp: Banks and Small Notes ; 
Clergy; Caledonian Canal; Jurors; Patents; Pensions, &c.— 
- 2. [RELAND: Bank and Bank Notes, and Country Bankers ; Butter ; 
Copper Coinage; Corn and Meal; Grain, Malt and Flour ; Prisons; 
Schools; Stamps; Spirits; Tithe Composition; Commitments for 
Contempt of Court; &c. 


9.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


XXIV.— Police, Accounts and Papers: Reports, and Schedule (B.) under provisions 
of 4 Geo. 1V. c.64, commonly called The Gaol Act; Commit- 
ments ; Convicts; Crown Debtors; Game Laws; Prisons, &c. 


XXV.— The East India Company’s Annual Revenues; Writers and Cadets; Regula- 
| tions passed by the three Presidencies; the Island of Shapoore, 
Carnatic and Tanjore Debts; Mr. Burnett’s case at the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c. : 
XXVI. — New South Wales Magistrates; West Indies, Administration of Civil and 
Criminal Justice; Liberated Africans; Colonial Population; Slave 
Population; Antigua; Demerara and Berbice; The Mauritius ; 
Correspondence between the Admiralty and Naval Officers, relative 
to the Slave Trade, &c. 
X XVII. — Captured: Negroes, 2d part of Major Moody’s Report; Slave Trade at the 
Mauritius and Bourbon, and the Seychelles; Slave Population in 
the Seycheiles Islands, when captured, and also in 1815, 1819, 
and 1822. 
XXVIII.— Slave Population, in the several Colonics of Barbados, Bahamas, Berbice, 
Demerr. Dowinica, Grenada, Honduras, Jamaica, St. Vincent, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, Tortola, Trinidad, and Tobago; 1821—1825. 
XXIX.—Slaves: Papers presented by Command of His eclenr relating to the. 
Melioration of the Slave Population ; Correspondence with Foreign 
Powers on the same Subject; and Treaty and Conventions of 
Amity, Commerce, and Navigation with Foreign States. 


W1i1TH 


'10.—A GENERAL INDEX TO THE WHOLE. 


B I L L S, 
PUBLIC: 


TWO VOLUMES. 


a (2.)— 


ALIENS; ASSESSED TAXES; BANKERS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND; 


CHURCH RATES IN IRELAND; CLERGY; CORN; CUSTOMS; 
EAST INDIES; GREENWICH HOSPITAL; SMALL DEBTS; 
| STAGE COACHES; 
&e. 


Session 
2 February - - to - - 31 May, 
1826. 


VOL. II. 


WITH TABLE, AND INDEX, TO THE PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS 
PASSED IN THIS SESSION, 


M. DCCC. XXVI. 


BILLS: 
1826. 


TWO VOLUMES :—CONTENTS OF THE 
SECOND VOLUME. 
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N.B.—THE Figures at the beginning of the line, correspond with the N° at the 
foot of each Bill; and the Figures at the end of the line, refer to the MS. Paging 
in the Volumes done up for The House of Commons. 


MS. 
No. . paging. 
320.—ALEHOUSES, to continue Act for regulating the licensing of - - = 148 
319.—Aliens, for the registration of - - .-  - = = = = 135 
263.—Army, Retired Allowances to Quartermasters - = - - 7 
265.—Assessed Taxes, composition for - - - - - - = = 9g 
261 _—Attornies, enrolment of Articles - - - - - - - - 1 
149.—Assignment and sub-letting of Lands (Ireland) - = 2 = = 373 
99.—Bankers in England, (Lords Bill) for regulating Copartnerships of - 163 
240—--- D° - - -  - =~ = [as amended by the Committee] 175 
342.— --- D° Scotland - - - - - ~ - + = = 189 
348.—---D° - - - = =~ = [as amended by the Committee} 197 
356.—---D - - - - - [as amended on Re-commitment] 213 
266.—Board of Trade, amending Act for regulating - - - = - 15 
370.—Canada (Upper) Legislative Assembly * me & 6 &. Hes 
83.—Cattle, cruel and improper treatmentof §- - - - =~ = 160 
115.—Church Rates (Ireland), levy and application of - - - - = 303 
256..—--- D°®_ - - - - [as amended by the Committee] 335 
357.—Clergy (parochial), to promote the residence of (Lords Bill) - - - 223 
280.—Conveyances and Transfers (Ireland) of Estates = - - - - - 487 
343-=Corm (Foreign) Meal and Flour, warehoused, to oe taken out ener Home 
Consumption - - . - 151 
344.—Corn (Foreign) to admit for Home Consumption - - - = - 153 
272.—-Customs, the Laws relating to -  - [as amended by the Committee] 33 
gaay—---D- - © .- | [as apcnace on Re-commitment] 49 
322.—Dignities (Benefices, Ireland), to consolidate ° - - - - 503 
292. Dwelling Houses (Ireland), to prevent malicious destruction of - = 491 
312.—East Indies, defraying expense of Naval Force in - - = 131 
133.—Election of Members to serve in Ireland, to amend Acts relating to - 367 
314.—Entailed Estates (Lords Bill) purchased with Trust Monies - = 207 
396.—Enrolment of Memorials ( Lords Bill) of Grants of Annuities - = 229 
195.—Episcopal Unions and Dispensations (Ireland), to prevent - - - 409 
321.—Freeholders in separate Districts of Counties tovote - - r+ = 145 
279.—Greenwich Hospital, incapacitated Persons enabled to Guconyey ‘certain 
premises to the Commissioners of - 7 = 69 
326.—Gardens, amending Law relative to stealing from - + -© = 531 


Vout. I1.—1826. (continued.) 


iV BILLS; 1826. 
MS. 

No. paging 
255.—Impounding of Cattle (Ireland) to amend Laws relating to - - - 481 
187,—Justice, administration of, inIreland - = - - - - = = 383 

82.—Lunatic Poor(Ireland) Asylums - - - - -— = - - 233 
311.~-Menai Straits, Howth and Holyhead Harbours, &c. - = = = 101 
117.—Offences in Ireland, punishment for - - - - - - = 365 
323,—Parish Apprentices, regulating the binding of - - - = - 147 
297.—Petty Sessions (Ireland), administration of Justice at - - .- - 497 
g27— ---D° - - - =  - {as amended by the Committee] 535 

97.—Prisons (Ireland), amending Laws relating to - - - = 239 
253—--- D - - + - - fas amended by the Committee) 415 
139.~ePublic Records (Ireland), erecting a Repository for - - = + 369 
267.—Public Works, advances for carrying on - - - - - - WW 
188.—Small Debts (Ireland), for recovery of, in manor courts - - - - 385 
206.— to regulate service of process for recovery of - 411 
262.—Spring Guns, to prohibit the setting of - = 2+ St 2 28 8 
271.—Stage Coaches, licensing of - - = - = - - - 23 
194 -—Valuation of Lands (Ireland), general survey - = = = = 389 
g25——---D - += - = = [as amended by the Committee] 511 
313.— Wages of Seamen in Merchant Service - = ee 883 


359- ee eoeds and Forests (Commissioners of) vesting im, the powers of several 
- Acts for improving the Streets near Westminster Hall, &e. - - 155 


150.—Writs of Mandamus (Ireland), for reguiating - - - - = +379 
293.— Wrongous Imprisonment (Scotland) to amend 8 & 9 W. 3. . - - - 95 


296.—York County Elections, to regulate manner of taking the poll at a ea 
307.~Yeomanry. Cavalry, amending Laws relating to - - - - = 9&5 
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A TABLE, anv INDEX. 


OF THE 


PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS 


Passed in the 7 Session of the 7" Parliament of the. United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland: 7° GEO. IV. 2 February—31 May 1826. 


THE TABLE. 


Cap. I. Royal Hao 
A ACT for granting and applying certain Sums of gee | for the Service of the 
year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six - (1st March 1826.) 
II. An Act for raising the Sum of Ten Millions by Exchequer Bills, for the Service of 
the year one thousand sta hundred and twenty-six - - - (1st March.) 
Il]. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the Waited Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments, and for extending the Time limited for those 
purposes respectively - - -— = - + (22d March.) 
IV. An Act to amend an Act of the last Session of Partiament, for making provision for 
the Salaries of certain Bishops, and other Ecclesiastical Dignitaries and Ministers, in the 
Diocese of Jamaica, and in the Diocese of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands, and for 
enabling His Majesty to Brant Annuities to such Bishops upon the resignation of their. 


offices - ° -- - ~ (22d March.) : 
V. An Act to give effect to Treaties of Commerce with Countries in America not at 
present provided with National Merchant Shipping - - - - (22d March.) 
VI. An Act to limit, and after a certain period to pron the issuing of Promissory 
Notes under a limited sum in England - - = (22d March.) . 
_ VII. An Act to facilitate the advancing of Money by the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England upon Deposits or Pledges - - (22d March.) 


VIII. An Act to amend so much of an Act of the last Session of Parliament, for regu-, 
Jating the Qualification and the Manner of enrolling Jurors in Scotland, and of choosing 
Jurors in Criminal Trials there, and to unite Counties for the purposes of Trial in cases of 
High Treason in Scotland, as relates to the qualification of Special Jurors (22d March.) | 

1X. An Act to provide for the more effectual Punishment of certain Offences in Ireland, 


by Imprisonment with Hard Labour - - - (22d March.) 
Picks Ao Act for punishing aPaHny and Desertion ; and for the better payment of the 
and their Quarters - - (22d March.) 
ad An Act for the fegulatmg of His Majesty” 8 Royal Marine Forces 


while on Shore - \ 22d March.) 


XIT. An Act for exonerating a certain Estate called Maes ‘Llemystin, situate in the 
parish of Llangadfan, in the County of Moatgomety, belonging to Charles Dallas, Esq. 
from the Claims of the Crown - - (22d March.) 

XIT[. An Act to alter and amend an “Act passed j in the fifty fourth year of the reign of 
his late Majesty King George the Third, for vesting in His Majesty, his Heirs and Suc- 
cessors for ever, part of the rhea and Buildings sa seas ng to the Society of 
King’s Inns, Dublin, for erecting thereon a Re poy or public 
Recon in Ireland - 2 (11th April.) 

XIV. An Act for the further amendment of an Act of the first and second years of His | 

resent Majesty, for the pe aoeament af peysume for the ee Cth April.) 

oor in Deland P 

XV. An Act to auntie an Act pened in the seventh and eighth year of the reign of 
King William the Third, for the more easy Recovery of Small Tithes = (11th April.) 

VI. An Act to consolidate and amend several Acts felaHng to the Royal Hospitals for 
Soldiers at Chelsea and Kilmainham - ~~ - - = (41th April.) 

XVII. An Act for remedying Inconveniences in the administration of Justice, arising 
from the present EacAnCy of the See of panna, and for preveoung ee (11th April.) 
likein future = - - - - = P 
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Cap. Royal Assent. 
xvi a Act bea authorize the piebesal of eat! | Prisons in (11th April.) 

| IX. An Act to repeal two Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, relative to Assault 
and Battery pendentelite = - - (11th April.) 


XX. An Act to continue an Act of the “first and second years of His present Majesty, 
for granting for the term of five years eoaitional Stamp yuu on certain Proceedings in 


the Courts of Law in Ireland -—— - - - (5th May.) 
XXI. An Act for the better regulating Proceedings on Writs of Mandamus in 
Ireland - - «+ (5th May.) 


XXII. An Act to ‘enable Periods to continue their Campoaitions for Assessed Taxes 
a aden periods, and for allowing Persons who have not compounded to enter into 
sition for a limited term - - (5th Ma 
III. An Act to repeal the Duties sad Drawbacks of Excise upon tawed Kid Skins, 
Sicep Skins, and Lamb Skins - 5 st - - (5th May.) 
XXIV. Aa Act for fixing, until the twenty-fifth day of March one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven, the Rates of Subsistence to be paid to Innkeepers and others 
on guartering Soldiers - - (5th May.) 
XXV. An Act to continue, until the fifth day of J uly one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, An Act for preventing Private Distillation in Scotland - (5tk May.) 
XXVI. An Act for continuing to His Majesty for one year, certain Duties on personal 
Estates, Offices, and Pensions in aa for the Service of the yea one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six - - (5th May.) 
XXVII. An Act to defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and other 
Expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Greaé Britain and Ireland; and to grant Allow- 
ances ig certain cases, to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Quarter Masters, Surgeons, 
Assistant Surgeons, Surgeons Mates, and Serjeant Majors of Militia, until the twenty- 
fifth day of March one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven - (5th May.) 
XXVIII. An Act for exonerating certain Estates called Corsica Hall, Alfriston, Maff 
Alfriston otherwise Maffe Alfryshton, and Dean Place, in the County of Sussex, belong~ 
ing to John Henry Tilson, Esquire, from the claims of the Crown - (5th May.) 
xx X. An Act to amend the Law of Atana reapecting she, gah Sagara ¥v Subs 
letting < Lands and Tenements (5th May.) 
XXX, An Act to amend the several hein fox authorizing Advances for carrying on 
Public Works, and to extend the Provisions thereof in certain caseg =- (5th May.) 
XXX. An Act to amend an Act passed in the fifty-second year of the reign of his 
late Majesty King George the Third, so far as the same relate to the Retired Allowances 
of Quarter Masters of Cavalry and Infantry - + - - (5th May.) 
XXXII; An Act to amend an Act for bap pressing or regulating certain ae therein 
mentioned, se far as relates to the Board of Trade - - - (5th M. 
XXXIII. An Act to make further Hegulaous relating to the Licensing of jie 
Coaches - ( 5th May.) 
XXXIV. An Act to aiead an “Act of ‘fie Gfth vent of his present Majesty, for 
amendin the several Acts for the Encouragement eae smprevement of the British and 
Trish Fiske ries - - = ~ - (5th May.) 
XXXV. An Act to enable incapacitated Persons to convey to the Commissioners and 
Governors of the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich, in_the County of Kent, 
certain Premises situate in the Parish of Greenwich in the said County, and for other 


Purposes relating thereto - ~ - (5th May) | 
XXVI. An Act to regulate the Service of the Process of the several] Courts for the 
Recovery of Sma}l Debts by Civil Billin Ireland - - - (5th May.) | 


a An Act to negate: the Appointment of ch uries in the oe (3 th May. 
AXXVIII. An Act tq “enable Coinmissioners for: trying Offences upon the Sea, and 

Justices ot the Peace, to take Examinations touching such Offe ances and to commit to 

safe custody Persons charged therewith - ” (5th May.) 
XXMIX. Au Act for funding Eight Millions of Exchequer Bills - (5th May.) © 


XL. An Aot tg authorize the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury to 
advance Money ant of ‘the Consolidated Fund towards the expenses of rebuilding 


London Bridge ~ (5th May.) 
XLI. An Aot to amend the Laws for the Recovery of Small Debts, and the Pro- 
ceedings for that purpose, in the Manor Coyrts in Ireland - - (26th May.) 
XLII, An Act to amend the Laws in force in Jrelqnd for Preventing the vexatiqus 
Impounding of Cattle tor Trespass or Damage feasant _- - (26th May.) 
XLITI, Ag Act to amend the Laws in force in [reland relating to Conveyances and 
Transfers af Estates and Funds vested in Trustees - > - (26th May.) | 


XLIYV. An Act to allow, until the tenth day of October one thousand eight hundred 
and twentyrsix, the Enrolment ef certain Articles of Clerkship; to prevent Attornies aad 
others from being prejudiced in certain cases by the neglect to take out their Annual Certi- 
ficates; to probibit the stamping Articles of Cierkship after a certain time ; and to extend 
the period for taking out Certifieates after Matriculation at the Universities (26te May.) 
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Cap. Royal Assent. 
_XLY. An Act. for repeating an Act passed in the thirty-ninth-and fortieth years of the 
reign of his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled; An Act for Relief of Persoms 
entitled.to Entailed Estates to be parcmare with a Monies, and for making further 
Provisions in lieu thereof - - (26th May.) 

XLVI. An Act for the better sevalating Conatincrdiics: of siren Bankers in England ; 
and for amending so much of an Act of the thirty-ninth and fortieth years of the reign of 
his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled, An Act for establishing an Agreement 
with the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, for advancing the sum of 
Three Millions towards the SUPP IY for the Service of the year one thousand eight hundred, 
as relates to the same - - (26th May.) 

XLVII. An Act to alow, until the &fth day of Apri one ‘casa eight hundred = 
thirty, certain Bounties on i Pa portauon: se Ireland he Salmon, Red Herrin Se 

ay.) 
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XLVII n Act to alter and amen @ severa ws relatin a 
the Customs - o Z 8 (26th May. ) 


XLIX. An Act to amend several Laws of Excise relating to Bonds c on a Byelas Licences 
in freland, Tiles and Bricks for cramipe: ¢ Oaths on Exportation of Goods, Permits for the 
Removal of Tea in Treland, size of Casks in which Spirits may be warehoused in Scotland 
and Ireland, the Allowance of Duty on Starch and Soap used in certain Manufactures, 
and the repayment of Money advanced by Collectors of Excise for Public Works in 
Treland - - (26th May.) 

L. An Act for raising ‘the Som of Thirteen Millions Two hundred thousand Pounds, by 
Exchequer Bills, for the Berviee of the leak one thousand eight pegs 6th M. 
and twenty-six (2 ay.) 

LI. An Act to Sour ‘Sales renee by the Surveyor-General and the Commissioners 
of the Land Revenue of the Crowns under an a of the Pony Ene year of his late 


Mazest (26th ry) 
a vei Act for defraying the ‘Expense of = additional Naval Force a be employed 
in the East Indies. = ar 6th May.) 


LIII. An Act to regulate the Importation of Silk Goods anti the tenth ag of mt 
ne thousand eight hundred and ewenty-Sent ot to encourage the Silk Manufactures by 


the Repeal of certain Duties - -. = + + (26th May.): 
LIV, ae Act for the Regis istration of Aliens ° - - =. (26th May.) : 
LV. An Act to regulate the manner of takin the Poll at Elections of Knights of the 

Shire to serve in Parliament for the County of (26th May)? 


LVI. An Act to suspend the Provisions of an He of his late Majesty, tespecting the 
Appointment of Writers in the Service of the East India Company, an to authorize the 
Payment of the Allowances of the om _ printary oe of the said Company dying 
while absent from India - - (26th May.) 

LVII. An Act to amend and spiaolidaes the mane for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in England - = - - (26th May.) 

LVIII. An Act to amend the Laws relating to Corps of Yeomanry Cavalry and Volun- 
teers in Great Britan -  — - - (26th May.) 

LIX. An Act to continue for seven os aad fiom thence to the end of the then next 
Session of Parliament, an Act of the fifty-ninth year of his late Majesty, for er anne 
the recovery of the Wages of Seamen in the Merchant Service - (26th May.) 

LX. An Act to prevent the wilful and malicious Destruction of Dwelling Houses in 
Ireland - - - © - - - (26th May.) 

LXI. An Act for the more effectual administration of Justice in Cities, Towns Cor- 
porate, and other local Jurisdictions in Ireland - - 2 = (26th May.) 

LXII. An Act to make Provision for the uniform Valuation of Lands and Tenements 
in the several Baronies, Parishes, and other Divisions of Counties in Ireland, for the 

urpose of the more equally levying of the mae — Charges upon such Baronies, 
Parishes and Divisions, respectively - - - - (26th May.) 

LXILI. An Act to provide for une improving, an rebuilding Shire Halls, County 

Halls, and other Buildings, for holding the Assizes and Grand soeenens; and also Judges 


a ings, throughout England and Wales  -_ - - (26th May.) 
1, An Act sae improving the administration of Criminal Justice) -16.. uw. 
in En land - - - - (20th May.) 


. An Act to continue until the first day of January one thousand eight bundred 
sal paliennphi and to the end of the next Session of Parliament, an Act of the third 
year of His present Majesty, for prSeM Aung: the manner of ueenaie ae (26th May.) 


ouses in England - 
LXVI. An Act to ae more effectual the several ‘Kets now in force to promote the 


Residence of the Parochial Clergy, by making Provision for purchasing Houses and other 
necessary Buildings for the use of their Benefices - - - (26th May.) 
LXVII. An Act to regulate the Mode in which certain Societies or passat ails for 
sa in Scotland, may sue and besued_~ - - (26th May ) 
XVIII. An Act to amend so much of an Act of the thirty-first year of his late 
Wian as relates to the Election of Members to serve in the Legislative Assembly of 
the Province of Upper Canada - -. - - = (26th May.) 
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Ea 


Cap. Royal Assent. 
LXIX. An Act to amend the Law in respect to the Offence of stealing from Gardens 
and Hothouses -: - : - - (31st May.) 


LX X. An Act to permit Foreign Corn, Meal, and Flour, warehoused, to be taken out 
for Home Consumption, until the sixteenth day of August one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-six - - 7 a ne - - - - (31st May.) 

LXXI. An Act to empower His Majesty to admit Foreign Corn tor Home Consumption 
under certain Limitations, until the first day of January one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, or for six weeks after the commencement of the then next ensuing Session 
of Parliament, if Parliament shall not then be sitting - - - (31st May.) 

LX XII. An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws which regulate the Levy and 
Application of Church Rates and Parish Cesses, and the Election of Churchwardens, and 
the maintenance of Parish Clerks, in Ireland-  - - - - _ (318t May.) 

LX XIII. An Act to consolidate the Laws in force in Ireland, for the Disappropriation 
of Benefices annexed to Dignities, and for the Appropriation of others in their stead, 
and for uniting Benefices with Dignities, and to make further Provisions for the like 


Purposes’ - - - 7. 7 7 7 7 9-7. 2 = (318¢ May.) 
LX XIV. An Act for consolidating and amending the Laws relating to Prisons in 
Ireland - (31st May.) 


LXXV. An Act to live an Act of the fifty-third year of the reign of his late 
Majesty, respecting the Enrolment of Memorials of Grauts of Annuities (31st May.) . 
EX XVI. An Act for further extending the Powers of. an Act for vesting in Com- 
missioners the Bridges building over the Menai Straits and the River Conway, and the 


harbours of Howth and Holyhead, and the Road from Dublin to Howth, and for the 


further improvement of the Road from London to Holyhead - - (3:18t May.) 
LXXVII. An Act to extend to Charing Cross, the Strand, and places adjacent, the 
Powers of an Act for making a more convenient Communication from Mary-le-bone 
Park ; and to enable the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land 

Revenues, to grant Leases of the Site of Carlton Palace - - = (31st May.) 
LX XVIII. An Act to vest in the Commissioners. of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues, the Powers of several Acts for the Improvement of the Streets near 
Westminster Hall and ai ee ens se eae and alae the conversion 

in sever rts of the Metropolis into broken St : 

oe poveuent hi . a igaaas po pee : . one} (31st May.) 
LXXIX. An Act for applying a Sum out of the Consolidated Fund, and the Surplus 
of the Grants of the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, to the Service of 
the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six; and for further appropriating the 

Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament - = - - - (31st May.) 
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Showing whether they relate to the Whole or any Part of the United Kingdom ; 


VIZ. 
(E. ‘) ig oe on ae England, (and Wales; t/the subject extends so ie 
(W.) - - - Wales only. 
(S.) - - - - Scotland. 
(I.) - - - - Treland. 
(E.&1) - - ._- England and Ireland. 
(SS.&0) - - ~° - Scotland and Ireland. 
(G. B.) - - - Great Britain ; or England and Scotland. 
(G. B. & I.) - - Great Britain and Ireland. 


. B. 
(U.K.) -  -  - The Whole of the United Kingdom. 


A. 
Av INISTRATION of Criminal Justice, improving - - - -(E) 
Alehouses, continuing Act for regwatne the licensing of - - - -(E) 
Aliens, Registration of = - - - - (U.K) 


America (South), givi ng effect to ; Treaties of Coimuniere with Countries itn, not _ 
present preude with National Merchant Shipping = - - - (U 
Annuities, explaining 53 geo: si respecting the Enrolment of Memorials of 


Grants of - - ve © 2 = (E,) 
Appropriation of Supplies - eel (UK) 
. (U.K.) 

— Annual Act for Paymentof - - - - «+ = - (U.K,) 


——~--— Rates to Innkeepers for quartering - - - - - - (U.K) 
——— amending 52 Geo. III. relating to the Retired Allowances of the Quarter 
Masters of Cavalry and Infantry in - (U.K. \ 
Assault pendente lite, Jepealing Two ane a3 five Parlianient of Scotlani relative 
to- - - - (8) 
Aséessed Taxes, enabling Bertone to ean their Compositions for, &c. - (G. B-) 
Assignment and anne of pangs and enemeNts, panies the Law respect- 
in - [. 
Assizes and Great Sessions, to prove for the repairing of Shire Halls awd other 
Buildings for holding - - (E.) 
Asylums for Lunatic Poor, amending 1 & 2 Geo. IV. oe the Bstablishment of (I-) 
Attornies, Annual Indemnity Actfor-= - - - - - = (¢G,B.) 


B. 


Bank of England, facilitating the acvancing of money by the Governor and 
Company of, upon Deposits - E. 
amending 39 and 40 Geo. III. for establishing an Agreement with - (E.) 
Bankers, regulating Copartnerships of certain - - -« (E 
Banking Societies or opartncteniis, regulating the Mode i inw hich they may sue 
and be sued - E. 
Battery pendente lite, repealing Two Acts of the “Parliament of Scotland 3), 


| o - - - - - - ( 
Bishops in the West Indies: &e. aaveading Act for making Provision for (U 
Board of Trade, amending Act for pepwiating or suppressing certain Offices 
relating to - - - - - (G.B.&1I.) 
Bounties, allowing, on the exportation of Salmon Red Herrings, and Dried Sprats (1.) 


Canada (Upper), ae Act regulating the Election of member oF the oe, 
lative Assemb! a: 
Carlton Palace, enabling Gander of Woods and Forests to grant cn on 
the Site of > ( 
Cattle trespassing, amending Laws ‘for preventin the vexatious Im ounding of ci ) 
Church Rates, amending the Law aa to pate and Appli cation of 
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ee 


Charing Cross, the Strand, and Places adjacent, extending to, the Powers of an Act 
for making a more convenient Communication froin Mary-le-bone Park (E.) 
Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals for Soldiers; consolidating Acts relating 
0 NG Beh) 
Clergy (Parochial), rendering more effectual Acts for enforcing the Residence of (E.) 
Compositions fot Assessed Taxes, enablitig Persons to continue fot certain)- 


Periods - - - - - - - 2 _- - (G.B,) 
Conveyances and Transfers of Estates and Funds vested in Trustees, amending | 
} the Laws-relating to - - - = = = - + (f) 
Corn (tt reieny Meal and Flour, Warchoused, permitting’ to’ be taken’ out for} 
Home Consumption, for a litnited Period — - - - - - (E.) 
— permitting to be imported, fora limited Period - = - (E:) 


Cotinties,: uniting, for Purposes of Trial in cases: of High Treason’ + » (S.): 
Criminal Justice, improving the Administration of - - — - = 


. ( 
Customs, altering and amending the several Laws relating to - = - (U.K) 
D. 
Dallas (Charles, Esq.), exonerating Estate of, from the claims of the Crown (U. K.) 
Debtors (Insolvent), amending atid consolidating Laws for the Relief of -  (¢E.) 
Debts (Suiall), regulating the Service of Process for the Recovery of - ¢L) 
— amending Laws for the Reoovery of, &c. in the Manor Courts - = ¢I.) 
Deposits or Pledges, to facilitate the advancing of Money on, by the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England - = - - = (E,) 


Desertion, annual Act for punishing - - = “ “ - - (U.K.} 
Dignities, consolidating the Laws in force for the Disappropriation of Benefices 
-_ annexed to - - - 7 “ = a Z - 3 (I.) 
Distillation (Private), continuing Act for the Prevention of i (Ss. 
Doblin, altering and amending 54 Geo. IFT. fot vesting m the King purt of t 
| King’s Inns in, for erecting Repository for Public Records = = ay] 
— éxtending the Powers of an Ket for improving the Road from, to Howth (E. & I.) 
Durhatn, remedying [nconveniences in the Administration of Justice during the 
acancy of the See of - = - ee ee ee eee ee (E.} 
Dwelling Houses, preventing the malicious Destruction of = ((.) 


E. 


Kast India Company, suspending the Provisions of 53 Geo. IIT. c. 155, respectiti 
the Appointment of Writers in the Service of, arid authorizing the Pay- 
meut of Allowances to the Civil and Military Officers of the Cortipany 
dying while absent from India - - - = - (U.K 

Edst Indies, defraying the Expense of Naval Force érhployed in - (U. K.y 

Earolment of Memorials of Grants of Annuities, explaining Act 53 Geo. Il. 
respecting - =  - .° |. 7 * 2 = 3s - + (EY 

Estates (entailed), purchased with Trust Monies, repealin rand making further Pro- 
visions in lieu of 39 and 40 Geo. III. for Relief of Perens entitled to (U. K 3} 

Exchequer Bills, raising 10,000,000/. - = - _ : (U.K.) 

raising 13,000,000/8, - - - -2- - = - - (U.X. 

— boadice 8,000,000l._ - - - - - < . es (U.K. 

Excise Duties on Bonds on Excise Licences, Tiles atid Bricks fot draining, &e. 
amending Laws relating to - - - - . is os (I.) 

tawed Kid Skins, Sheep Skins, and Lamb Skins, repealed - - (G. B.) 


F, 
Fisheriés (British and Irish), amending Acis for the Encouragement and Improve- 
ment of - - - - - 2 = - - (G.B.& 1) 

. G. | 
Gardens, amending the Law relative to stealing from - - -~ - (E.) 
Greenwich Hospital, incapacitated Persons énabled to tonvey certain Premises to 

the Commissioners of - - - - 6 = *& © &)) (BY 
HH. : 
Herrings (Red), ace: Bounties on the Exportation of - - ~~ - (I.) 
Fiigh Treason, uniting Counties for the Purposes of trying Gases of - <8.) 
Hospitals (Royal), for Soldiers at Chelsea and Kilmaiiham, consolidating, &e.) 
Actsrelating to - - + (G.B.&1,) 


for Seamen at Greenwich, incapacitated Person’ enabled to convey certain 
| Premises to the Comamissionets of - =~ - o we te (BE) 
Hothouses, ameénding thé Law relativé to stealing from a ig ‘ a 
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I. 
Impounding (vexatious). of Cattle for Trespass, enencine Laws for preventing. — (.). 
Indemnity, Act, annual,, for. id + ) - = -« £@U.KY) 
for Attornies - - - - ~ = (G. B.) 
Innkeepers, Rates ta, fon quartering Soldiers - - se 


Insolvent; Debtors, amending and: consolidating Laws for the Relief of. (E:). 


J. 


Juries, regulating the Appointment of,in the East Indies ~ (U. 
Jurors, to ened 6. Geo. [V. for regulating the SHANRES HOB a, aud the Manner 
_ of enrolling and choosing. - (S.) 
Justice, fon the more effectual Adinipisteation: of, in. Cities Towns Corporate wii 
ather Local Jurisdictions - - -. 


L, 


Land Revenue of the Crown, confirming Sales made ry the. PURNEY OF seats ra 
Commissioners of, under 48 Geo. ITI. - 


Lands, amending the Law respecting the Assignment and Subletting of - a 
and Tenements, for the more effectual Valuation and assessing of - ir ) 
Law Proceedings, continuing 1 & 2 Geo. LV. for granting, for Five Years, certain 
additional Stamp Duties on - - = ee? 2 
Licensing of Alehouses, continuing Act for the Regulation ar - - (KE) 
of Stage Coaches, Regulationof - - - -— = (E,) 
London to Holyhead improving the Road from - - - “(E. & 5) 
Landon, Bridge, enab biti 


ng Commissioners of the Treasury to advance Money, ont 
of the Consolidated Fund towards, the rebyilding of - - (EB. st 
Eunatic, Poor, amending 1 & 2 Gea. IV. for establishing Asylums oe = aris’ 


M. 


Mandamus (Writs of), for better regulating Proceedings on - - (I.) 
Manor Courts, regulating the Proceedings in, for Recovery of Small Debts o x 
Marine Forces on Shore, annual /ict for regulating - (U. 
Menai Straits and the River Conway, extending the Powers of an Act for Rin 


| in Commissioners the Bridges building over, &c. - (E. & [.) 
Militia, annual Act for the rays Clothing, Nee of - - - (G. B. & I.) 
Mutiny Act, annual - -_ | ~ - - - (U,K.) 


Offences, for more effectual Punishment of, b iain with hard Labqur (I. ) 
committed upon the Sea, enabling om missioners yng, ang Justices 


of Peace, to take Examinations rial, Sh them, & < 
Offices and ape ca annual eademanity mee or Pers nat duly my 
for - eae 
——— annual Duties on Ss - & & = =. & « 
P. 
Parish Cesses, amending the aw relating to the eating and Applicauion of, and) 
to the Maintenance of Parish Clerks - = - - + 
Pensions and Personal Estates, annual Dutieson - - (E. io 
Poll for Knights of the Shire for the County: of bie regulating the manner of 
taking - - -" (E.) 
Prisons, unnecessary, authorizing ‘the Disposal oe. - - - - - (E.) 
consolidating and amending the Laws relating to - = - (LD) 
Promissory Notes, jimiting, and after a certain time prohibiting, the issuing of 
under a limited Sum - - - ~ - - - - - ) 
Public Works, amending Acts for authorizing Advances for carrying on (G.B.) 
Q. | 
Quartering of Soldiers, Rates to Innkeepers for —- - -  - (G.B,) 
Quarter Masters of Calvary and Infantry, amending 52 Ge. ae relating to us 
Retired Allowances of —- - - - - (U. K.) 
R..’ 
Recovery of Small Debts, ee mating the Service of Process for - - - (L) 
’ Registration of Aliens = - - = = U.K. 


( 
Residence of the Parochial Clergy, ‘rendering more e effectual several Acts for 
enforcing the Residence of - - - -(B) 


61. 


HL. 


209. 
62. 


20, 


? 


65. 
7 


49, 


24. 


31. 


66, 
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S. Cap. 

Salmon, allowing Bounties on the Exportation of - - - - - (I) 47 
Seamen’s Wages, in the Merchant BES contianing 59° Geo. III. c. 58, for) » ; 

facilitating the Recovery of - . (U.K.)f 59: 


Sheep Skins, Lamb Skins, and Kid Skins (tawed), repealing the Duties on (G.B.) 23 


Shire Halls ca ather Puucidge for holding estar and vane Seenions, pepeinneg, 63 
&c.of -  - - E. ° 
Silk Goods, regulating the Importation of, and encouraging the Silk Manufacture 
by the Repeal of certain Duties - - (U.K) 53: 
Saldiers, anoual Act for Payment, &c. of —- (U.K.) 10. 
consolidating and amending several Acts relating to the Royal Hospitals 6 
for, at Chelsea and Kilmainham - - - - (G.B&Lys 1 
Rates to Innkeepers and others for quartering - (G.B.) 24. 
Sprats (Dried), allowing Bounty on the Exportation of - - - = = ‘a ) 47. 
Stage Coaches, regulati ey licensing of - = - (E.) 33. 
Stamp Duties on certain Law prCcredltEs, continuing 1 & 2 Geo. IV. fir granting 
for five years - - (jp 2% 
Stealing from Gardens and Hothouses, amending the Law relating to - (E.) 69. 
Supples, Appropriation of >  - - -— = - - «+ (U.K.) 1. 79. 
T. 
Taxes (Assessed), enabling perons to continue their Vompositions for, for certain), 
Periods - - - - - (G.B.) ; 


Tenements, amending the Law respecting the Assignment and Subletting of = (I.) a9. 
Tilson (John Henry, Haq: » exoncraliag: certain Estates of, om the Claims of the 
Crown - - = - (U. K.) 
Tivhes (Small), amending 7 & 8 W. III. for the Recovery of - (E.) 15. 
Treaties of Commerce with Countries in South America not at present die | 
with National Merchant Shipping, giving effectto - - -(U.K.) 5° 
Trustees, amending Laws relating to roar ates and Transfers of Estates and 


Funds vestedin == - - - - - (1.) 43- 
V. 
Volunteers, amending Laws relating to Corpsof - - - = = (G.B.) «8. 
Wages of Seamen in the Merchants’ SETNICR continuing 59 oe IlL.e. ig Le 
Recovery of K.) 9- 
West Indies, amending Act for arakitig’ Provision for Bisho “ Ko. j in CUR. ,  & 
‘Woods and Forests (Commissioners of), enabled to grant ases al the Site o 
Carlton Palace -~ - - (E)f 77 
vesting in, the Powers of several Acts for improving the cata 8 
near Westminster Hall, &c. - - - (E.) . 
ws of Mandamus, for better regulating Proceedings on - - * (I.) 21. 
z 


Yeomanry Cavalry, amending Laws relating to Corps of =" (G.B.) 58. 
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R E P OR T 
FROM THE 
COMMITTEE 


EXPIRED and EXPIRING LAWS: 


FOR THE 


VII™ Session—VII™ Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


(7 GEO. IV.) 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
6 February 1826. 


Pie 


THE COMMITTEE appointed to enquire what 
. Temporary Laws of a Public and General Nature, made 
by the Parliaments of England, or Great Britain, or Ireland, 
or of The United Kingdom, arE Now IN FORCE; and 
what Laws, of the like nature, passed by the English, 
British, Irish, or United Parliaments, HAVE EXPIRED, between 
the First day of the last Session of Parliament and the 
First day of the present Session; and also what Laws, 
of the like nature,,aRE ABOUT TO EXPIRE, in the Course, 
or at the End, of the present Session, or on or before the 
First day of August 1827; or in the Course, or at the End, 
of any Session which may commence during that period; 
or in consequence of any Contingent Public Event; and 
to report the same, with their Observations thereupon, to the 
. House: And who were instructed to report their Opinion, from 
time to time, to The House, which of the said Laws are fit to 
be revived, continued, or made perpetual :— 


H?*" E proceeded to an Examination of the Matters referred to 
them: And beg leave to present to The House ; 


First: A detailed SratEMENT or RecisTeER of all the TemPo- 
RaARY Laws, of a Public and General Nature, now in force ; which 
have been enacted by the ParLIAMENTs of ENGLAND, or GREAT 
BRITAIN, or IRELAND, or of The Un1iTED K1NnNGpom, from the 
Commencement of the Reign of King WiLt1am the Third, to the 
Oth day of July 1825, being the last day of the last Session of 
- Parliament ; specifying the Matter, Date, Chapter and Title, of each 
of the original Acts, and the Dates and Chapters of the respective sub- 
sidiary Acts by which they have been either amended or continued.— 
In drawing up this Statement or Register, They have proceeded, by 
continuing the Enumeration of Laws contained in the Report of the 
Committee on Expired and Expiring Laws, ordered to be printed on 
the 7th day of February 1825, and adding thereto such Temporary 
Laws as have since been passed, and are now in force; and also, by 
making such Alterations therein, as have been rendered necessary by 
other Laws which were passed during the last Session. 


Secondly : Your Committee have drawn up an Enumeration of all 
the Public General Laws, of a Temporary Nature, which HaAavr 
EXPIRED between the 3d day of February 1825, being the First day 

3. : &B of 
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of the last Session, and the 2d day of February 1826, being the First 
day of the present Session: Omitting only such Annual and other 
Acts as have been replaced by subsequent Acts now in force. 


Thirdly : Your Committee have drawn up an Enumeration of all 
the Public General Laws which are aBouT To EXPIRE, in the 
Course, or at the End, of the present Session, or on or before the first 
day of August 1827, or in the Course, or at the End, of any Session 
which may commence during that Period: and They have arranged 
this Enumeration chronologically, according to the Dates at which 
they will expire respectively. 


Fourthly : Your Committee have drawn up an Enumeration of 
Laws the Duration whereof depends on PuBsLic CoNTINGENCIES.. 
In this List they have not thought it necessary to include several, 
which, though of a Temporary and Contingent Duration, do not 
seem to require any special Notice; namely, such as have been 
made for the Funding of particular Loans, or for granting Personal 
Annuities, &c. &c. 


' To the Whole, Your Committee have subjoined an ALPHa- 
BETICAL TABLE of the Matters of the several Acts enumerated 
in their Report. : | 


6 February 1826. 


~——E— 


EXPIRED AND EXPIRING LAWS. 7 


I.—REGISTER of TEMPORARY LAWS, now in force, 
including those of the Parliament of Ireland, from the 
Commencement of the Reign of King Wituram III. 
to the 2d day of February 1826; the first day of the 

- Session 7 Geo. IV. 


(A). Of the Enexiisu and Bririsu PARLIAMENTS; to The Union of ‘Great 


Britain and Ireland - - - - - - - - =~ - - = - pages 9—11 
(B). Of the Intso ParutAMENT; to The Union - - - - - = - = - 12° 
(C). Of the UNiTED PARLIAMENT - - -. = = - = = = 2 = © 1326 


I1—LIST of EXPIRED LAWS; v 


Between 3d February 1825 and 2d February 1826 - - - = - - - 27, 28 


I.—LIST of EXPIRING LAWS; viz. 


Art the Enp of the PRESENT SESSION = = = = = © = © = = «= o@ 29 


Arter 2d February 1826, and on or before ist August 1827 - - - - 30, 31 


IV.—LIST of LAWS, whereof the Duration oe ea 


on Public Contingencies - - - - - - 
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I. 


REGISTER OF TEMPORARY LAWS 
NOW IN FORCE. 


(A.) ACTS OF THE ENGLISH AND BRITISH PARLIAMENTS: 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REIGN OF KING WILLIAM If. TO 
THE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Matter. Date. Title of the Act. _ Duration. . 
1. 5 W.& M.|20.§ 20.|For granting to their Majesties several rates . 
N. B. This Corpora- | and duties upon Tonnage of Ships and Vessels, Till 
BANK of eae alae conti-| and upon Beer, Ale, and other Liquors; for Beer tal 
ENGLAND. | eee Axtsdeunt, | Securing certain recompences and advantages, ye ie 
in the said Act mentioned, to such persons| “\2DUUS . 
: : created by 
. | as shall voluntarily advance the sum of ; 
; h ; h Parliament. 
3 Geo. 4.| 51. i. 1,500,000. towards the carrying on the 
61g, | War against France. 1 
” | See also 7 Ann. c. 7. (N° 3.) & 9 Geo. IV. c. 51. (N° 47.) 
2. 9,10 W. 3 44. |For raising a sum, not exceeding Two Millions, | Till Expiration 


recaps ay upon a fund for payment of Annuities after the | of three Years’ 
ee he ee | y— | tate of eight pounds per centum per annum, | Notice to be 
COMPANY. : ‘* | and for settling the trade to the East Indies. given after 


10 Ann. 28. N.B.—See also the following Acts relating to the East } '@ April - -/1831 
| India Company; ctiz.—7 Geo. 1. st. 1. ¢. 5. § 32, 33; 
3 Geo. 2. 14. 7 Geo. 3. ¢c. 56 10 Geo. 3. ¢. 47; 23 Geo. 3. c. 22; 
17 - 17. 26 ri 3. c.62; 28 Geo. 3. c.29; 29 Geo. 3. c.65; 
31 Geo. 3. c. 11; 33 Geo.3. c. 47; 34 Geo. 3. ¢. 41; )——___. 
13 Geo. 3: 64. 37 Geo. 3. ¢. 313; 44 Geo. 3. c. 3; 47 Gev. 3. st. 2. c. 41; 
1g - -| 61. 51 Geo. 3. c. 64; & 52 Geo. 3. c. 121; a8 to the Interest on, 
20 - -~ 56. and increase of, their Capital Stock and Bond Debt :—7 Geo. 3. 
-573; 9 Geo. 3. c.924; 23 Geo. 3. cc. 36,83; 24 Geo. 3. c. 34; 
a1 - -| 65. 6-573 9 
50 Geo. 3. c. 1143; 52 Geo. 3. cc. 10, 135; and 3 Geo. 4. ¢.93; 
satis. 133 - | 52. | as to Payments by the Company, and relief or advances to the 
53° 6 | (155. Company :—7 Geo. 3. ¢. 50; 10 Geo.3. c. 47; 13 Geo. 3. c. 63 ; 
54 = 17 Geo. 3. c. 8; 21 Geo. 3. ¢..70; 26 Geo. 3. c. 25; 27 Geo. 3. 
c.48; 33 Geo. 3. c.52; 36 Geo. 3. ce. 119, 127; 37 Geo. 3. 
c.142; 39 Geo. 3. c.59; 39 & 40 Geo. 3. cc. 59, 79; 41 Geo.3. 
U.K. c.21; 42 Geo. 3. c.29; 45 Geo.3. c. 36; 47 Geo. 3. st. 2. 
c.68; 51 Geo. 3. ¢.75; 53 Geo. 3. c.155; 55 Geo. 3. cc. 64, 84; 
4 Geo. 4. ¢.71; § Geo. 4. c.108; 6 Geo. 4. c. 85, for Regulating 
the affairs of the Company in India and Europe :—24 Geo. 3. at. 2. 
c. 25; [26 Geo. 3. c. 16, repealed by 33 Geo. 3. c. 52. § 146]; 
26 Geo. 3. c. 57; 28 Geo. 3..¢.8; 31 Geo. 3. ¢. 10, for erecting 
the Board of Controul, &c.—[27 Geo. 2.¢.9; 1 Geo. 3. ¢. 14, 
Repealed after 1 Feb. 1824, by 4 Geo. 4. c. 81. § 74]; 28 Geo. 3. 
c. 8; 31 Geo. 3. c. 10; 33 Geo. 3. c. 52; 37 Geo. 3. &. 74; 
39 Geo. 3. c. 109; 43 Geo. 3. c.48; 50 Geo. 3. c. 87; 52 Geo. 3. 
c. 122; 53 Geo.3. c.155; 1 Geo. 4. ¢.99; 4 Geo. 4. cc. 71, 81; 
6 Geo. 4. c.61, Relating to the military forces and volunteers in 
ye OE the Company’s pay :—6 An. c.3; 7 Geo. 1. st. 1. c. 21.§9; 
33 Geo. 3. c. 52; 37 Geo.3. ¢c.117; 42 Geo. 3. c.77; 48 Geo. 3. 
c. 30; 53 Geo. 3. c. 156 ; 54 Geo. 3. c. 34; 57 Geo. 3. cc. 36, 95; 
1, 2 Geo. 4. c.65; 4 Geo. 4. c. 80; 5 Geo. 4. c. 88, as to their 
Exclusive trade, and the Permitted trade of individuals :— 
12 Geo. 3. c. 543; 43 Geo. 3. cc. 63, 137; 46 Geo. 3. c. 85; 
55 Geo. 3. c.116; 57 Geo. 3. c.1203 58 Geo. 3. c.83; 4 Geo. 4. 
c. 80 ; as to their Shipping :—54 Geo. 3. c. 36, (in part repealed by 
6 Geo. 4. c. 105;) 54 Geo. 3.¢.103; 4 Geo. 4. c.72; as to Regu- 
| lations for payment, &c. of customs duties on East India goods. 
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Matter. Date. Ch. | Title of the Act. | Duration. 


3. 6 Ann. (22. §9. 


For continuing several duties, &c. and for 


BANK of | 7 ~ ~ . ; Determinable 
ENGLAND |15Geo.2) 13. securing the credit of the Bank of Eng- ipa’ Mon 
Continuance : land, &c. &c. Notice after 183 

and 4Geo. 3... 25. [As to continuance of the Bank Charter, See ante, N°1: ay ei 


OTHER BANKERS 


Q1- - 60 And as to receipt of Bank Notes in payment of the & 
ein cord * | Public Revenue, See 56 Geo. 3. c. 96. post, N° 95,] : 
NUMBER. | ‘39, 4o | 28. ! | 
a: 18Geo.3J 31. |Forenabling his Majesty to settle on their Royal 
§ Esty y 
Highnesses the Princes Frederick Bishop of 
ROYAL And see Osnaburgh, William Henry, [Edward,*] Ernest 
eRe 46 - -| 145, | Augustus, Augustus Frederick, and Adolphus | 
ms Frederick, an Annuity of Sixty thousand Pounds 
47 (st.1.)} 39+ | per annum ; and also to settle on their Royal 
Highnesses the Princesses Charlotte Augusta 
5a - - g BUSTA | The respec 
? °7° | Matilda, Augusta Sophia, Elizabeth, Mary, | s. 
and Sophia, one other Annuity of Thirty thou- |} 4. Grantees 
sand Pounds per annum; and also to settle ; 
on his Highness Prince William Frederick, 
one other Annuity of — thousand Pounds 
per annum; and on her Highness the Princess 
Sophia Matilda, one other Annuity of Four 
thousand Pounds per annum. | 
N.B.—By 39 Geo.3. c. 30. bis Majesty was enabled 
to settle on her Royal Highness Princess Amelia, 
art of the said Annuity of £.30,000.—The Princess 
fied ad Nov.1810. By 52 Geo.3. c. 57. the annuity 
to the Princesses is increased ta £.36,000. 
: ee Edward, Duke of Kent, deceased 23 January 
1820. | : 
See 1 Geo. IV. ¢. 108. post, N° 36. | 
Se | 23 Geo. 3.) 77. - | | | | 
: For the more.effectual encouragement of the 
amended by 7 ‘ 
manufactures of Flax and Cotton in Great | 
FLAX, 43 - ° l29. §6. Britain. (5 July [1826 
COTTON. } continued by several ; | , 
' Acts, the last The Act 3 Geo. IV. c. 25. is also an amending Act. 
3 Geo. IV|25. § 4. 
6. | 29 Geo. . 41. |For raising a certain sam of Money, by way of ; 
, amended Annuities, to be attended with the benefit of | 5777 1860 
ANNOUITIES. , ‘ — 
: 30 - -]| 45. | Survivorship, in classes. 


[By the Act 30 Geo. 3. these Annuities are converted 
into annuities for 69 years and } from 10th October 


1790.] 


2 revived, continued. “hy , 7 | 
DISEMBODIED| and amended, his Majesty to accept the services of 


ADJUTANTS, | By Annual Acts ; 
_ | The last, “ strictions.” 
! 6 Geo. 4.] 31. | 10 June 
_ 4.| 3 ear: 
§ 23. 


‘an additional number of Volunteers. 
‘from the Militia, under certain re-| 


Js Geo. 1V fags 
Temporary Laws (A.)] ‘ EXPIRED AND EXPIRING: LAWS." {February 1836. 1 
(A.) ACTS OF THE ENGLISH AND BRITISH sali teal | 
Matter. Date. Ch. Title of the Act. Duration. 
* The Date of passing appears on the face of all 
British Acts passed after 8th April 1793, in pursuance 
of the directions in the British Act 33 Geo. 3. c. 13.— 
But it does not eppear on the Irish Acts, as printed, 
oy anti! $9 Geo. 3. though the Regulation of the British ‘|: - 
f° Act 33 Geo. 3. ¢. 13, was enacted in Ireland " 
; 35 Geo. 3. (I.) c. 12. . 

BANK of | _ < Peet 
ENGLAND. |33Geo0.3.| 30. {30 April/For the better preventing forgeries and| Annuities 
FORGERY. ' | 1793- | frauds, in the transfers of the several! redeemed 

Funds transferrable at the Bank of (See N° 1.) 
England. - 
8. 37Geo. 3, 32. [1oMarch ae 
continued & amended by | 1797: [To suspend, for a limited time, the ope- 
PROMISSORY |o7Ge 6 pas | 
37 \re0.3,, O01. ration of two Acts [15 Geo. 3.%. 51, ' 
ee | ba and 147 Geo. 3. ¢. 30,] for restraining 
38Geo.3| 7. | | the negociation of Promissory Notes & 
39Geo. 3} 9. and Inland Bills of Exchange, under | it 
|. 24. 1a limited sum, within that: part of ae a 
wan g | Great: Britain called England. § January = 1833 
e . : nals 
43 - - , [The Acts 15 Geo. 3. c. 51. and 17 Geo. 3 b - 
: c. 30. (the latter made perpetual by 27 Geo. 3. 
44 7 | 4. §. 1 c. 16.) were suspended by 37 Geo. 3. ¢. -$2, 
45 - °- 25. so far as related to Notes under £.5 payable on 
55 - <I 6. demand to bearer.—By 48 Geo. 3. c. 88. the Act 
15 Geo. 3. €. 51. was repealed, and all Netes - 
revived & continued under 20s. declared void«—By the Acts 55 
56 " -| 21 Geo. 3. c.6; 56 Geo. 3. c. 21; and g Ges. 4. | 
° | c. 70, the Act 37 Geo. 3. c. 32, is continued ° 
continued | sofar as it suspends the Act 17 Goo. 3 c. °. 30.) 
3 Geo. 4.| 70. | 22 July 
| 1822. | | 

9. 37 Geo.3.} 117. | 19 July |For regulating the Trade to be catried on | Continuance of 
EAST INDIA. ee 1797 | with the British Possessions i in, fndfa, pia 
COMPANY. 7 by the ships of Nations in — witlt | Grade & Tere 

. 7 his Majesty. ritrial Rights. 
(Neutral Ships.) {See N° s.} 
10. | 39 & 40 30 bed For granting, (until, &c.] certain Allow- 
MILITIA- Geo. 3. | 44. | ances to Adjutants, Serjeant Majors, 
revived and and Serjeants of Militia, disembodied | . 
ENGLISH. continued ‘ ‘ 
| | under an Act of this Session of ParHa-| 5 Match [1896 
ALLOWANCES [43 (U.K.)| 55. | ment, intituled, “ An Act for enabling | 


—- 38 -ae -.2O3Qn 
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(B.) ACTS OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT, 


PASSED BEFORE THE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Matter. Date. | Ch. | Title of the. Act. Duration. | 


11, 5 Geo.3.) 15. 
§11-22.|For continuing, reviving, and amending several 
amended & continued by | temporary Statutes; and for empowering the 


LIGHTING, 
Ww yee 13, 14 -{ 20. | Grand Jury of the County of Kilkenny at the; ,,. April [1808] | 
snd CLEANSING| 227 5 345 Assizes to increase the yearly Salary of the 
- (ITIES, , 3: | ‘Treasurer of the said County. 
not provided for }39 - -| 51. | 
by other Acts. continued = | | . | 
447 (st.1.)[ 42. | 
| 21,22G.3) 16. | | | — dAfter 1 January} 837 
12. amended by For establishing a Bank, by the name of The} Joe the 
31 - -]| 22. | Governor andCompany of the Bank of Ireland.| Bank, and — 
BANK of |37 - -| 50 | Redemption by 
° ‘Government 


IRELAND: {48 «© -{ 103. By 3 Geo. IV. c. 26. the Loan of £.1,250,000 from the 
: Bank to Government under the Act 48 Geo. 3. C. 103. | : et 
|1, 2G.4.] - 72... is to be repaidon - - - "1 January 1838 
And the rate of Interest thereon 18 reduced to . 4-per- 
3 Geo. 4.{ 26. cent. See post, N° 40. 


~313.°° apse 4 17. | , : 
| amended and |Lor the Improvement of the City of Dublin, by} * 25 March {1833 
: continued by making wide and convenient Passages through 7 
pusiin | 23,24 -] 31. | the same ; and for regulating the Coal Trade} * #5 Marcy 11832 
- WIDE - amended thereof. 
STREETS, 


aad go - | 19. * By 51 Geo. 3. c. 10. As to improvement of Dublin. | 
COAL-TRADE. continued . By bl Geo. 3. Cc. 11. As to Coal trade. | 
| 49 - -| 72 See 36 Geo 3. c. 54.—40 Geo. 3. c. 61.. 
51 7” = 10. 


13. 


Temporary Laws. (C.)] EXPIRED. AND EXPIRING LAWS. {SS-itelet 1g. 
(C.) ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT; 
SUBSEQUENT TO IST JANUARY 1801: 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
OO ——— | 
Matter. | Date. | Ch. | W 7 Title of the Act. Duration. 
| passed. 
14. 42Geo.3.| 61. | 3 June |For the further encouragement of Irish . 
MARINERS §.10.*| 1802. | Mariners, and for other purposes re-| P piri 
lating thereto. 
(IRELAND.) * Respecting navigating Irish ships 
in time of war. 
15. 43Geo.3.| 67. ae For raising the sum of Twelve Millions, i hiccabseat 
ANNUITIES. by way of annuities. 5 April 1803; 
5 Tanuasy 1860 
16. 3 Geo. 3.) 121. |11 Aug. |For authorizing the —— of such 
| 1803- | troops of Yeomanry [and Volunteer] 
3 continued Cavalry as may be desirous of assem- 
YEOMANRY. | —_as to Ireland. bling for the purpose of being trained 
(Ireland) together in [Great Britain and] Ire- : mr ae 
54 - + | 178. land; and for subjecting to military| 24 March [1828 
Seta discipline, during the war, such ser- and 
eases eis jeants serving in any [Volunteer or] END of then |. 
66 x ; Yeomanry Corps of Cavalry or Infan-| ~ ) 
1a: try, as receive constant ‘pay, and all NEXT 
Sete dea trumpeters, drummers, or bugle men}. szsston. 
: serving therein, and receiving pay at 
58 - -| 40 any daily or weekly rate; and for the 
further ican 3 of such Yeomanry 
revived & continued [and Volunteer] Corps. — 
1 Geo.4.| 48. This Act is repealed with respect to Volunteers 
in Great Britain by 44 G. 3. c. 54, & perma- 
continued & amended pent nce 
3 Mar. 
4Geo. 4.| 15. sey eas 
17. 46 Geo. 3.) 145. | 22 July|For enabling his Majesty to settle An- 
: 1808. | nuities on certain Branches of the| During the 
: Royal Family.’ Lives of 
‘ROYAL amended ' Viz. Dukes of Clarence, [Kent,"] Cumber-| 4, Grantee 
FAMILY. land, Sussex, and Cambridge, [Princess ica 


9 April 


47 (st-1.)} 39. | 93 


Charlotte of Wales,*] [Duchess Dowager 
of Gloucester,‘] Duke of Gloucester, and 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester. 


3| Expired as to these Grantees by their 
4 


decease. 


4 - 
wm * 
14 
e 
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(C.) 
Matter. 


18. 


ARMS; 
| JRELAND. 


20. 


‘PORTUGUESE 
DOMINIONS, 


(Trade with.) 


al. a 
- PILGHARD- 
FISHERY. 


22.: 
| CREDITORS: 
(Septland.) 


a 


REPORT PROM THE COMMITTEE UPON 


ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT .—continued. 


When , 
Ch. eee ‘Title of the Act. : 
: 13 Aug. |To prevent improper persons from hav- 


ing Arms in Ireland. 
continued & amended 
50 Geo. 3, 109. 


Cornifintied 


By the Act 4 Geo. 1V.c. 14, the Act 47 Geo. 3. 
as amended by 50 Geo. 3. was continued 
for 5 years, Sec. from the end of the Seesion 
4 Geo. 1V.—That Session ended on the 

53Geo.3.| 78. 19th of July 1823. 


revived & continued 


21. 


continued 
a.| a. | 24Mar. 
4Geo. 4 | ea 1823. 
49Geo.3.| 34. 128 ae To permit the registry at Malta of Ships 
taken as prize. 
See also permanent Act 55 Geo. 3. c. 29. for 
regulating the trade to Malta. 
That Act is extended to Gibraltar by 57 
Geo. 3. c. 4. 
51Geo. 3.1 47. ey For carrying into effect the Provisions 
1811. 


of a Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and 
Navigation, concluded between’ his 
Majesty and his Royal Highuess the 
Prince. Regent of Portugal. . | 
And sée § 8 of 59 Geo. 3. 54. post, N° gl. 


52 Geo. 3] (4a. 


| aie nat 1712. 1 Allowance of the Bounties on ..Pil-| 

chards exported. 

‘5g | Oe tr 

54 Geo. 3, 137. 25 July |For rendering the Payment of Creditors 
eancned "+ | more equal. and expeditious in Scot- 

3 Geo. al 29.1 land. 

4 Geo. 4. 8. 

Mar. 
6 Geo. 4.) a1, [3 is 


56 Geo.3., 24. |11 April|Vor better enabling his Majesty to make 
| | 1816. | provision for the Establishment of [her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta, and"] his Serene Highness 

Leopold George Frederick Duke of 


Saxe, Margrave of Meissen, Land- 


grave of Thuringuen, Prince of Co- 
burgh of Saalfield. 


‘@ Expired, as'to the Princess, by her decease. 


20 April|For amending the laws relating to the 


FE. Register of 


19 July 


and 
END of then 
NEXT 


SESSION. 


While Malta 
is under the 
BritishGovern- 
ment, & twelve 
moiiths after. 


Continuance 
of the Treaty 
_ (dated 
19 Feb. 1810) 
with 
Portugal. 


1826] 


24 June 


— 25 July 
and END of 


‘then next 


1826 


SESSION. 


Life of Prince 
Leopold. 


Temporary Laws. (C.)] -- -ENPIRED: AND EXPIRING LAWS. Let ya i: va 
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(C.) _ ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT —continzed. 


Matier. .| Date. | Ch. holes eh Title of the Act. Duration. 
24. 56 Geo. 3 86. | 26 June |For establishing regulations respecting 

ore, 1816. Aliens, arriving in, or resident in this 
ALIENS. , 


es Kingdom, in certain cases: . [for two 
58 -. +} go. hs years from the passing of this Act, and. 
" } until the End of the sessian of = 
1 Geo. 4.| 105. | 24 July | liament in which the said qwo oe 
_ 1820: | shall a if Parliament shall b 
3 Geo.4.| 97. [30 July | then sittin ng] 
1822. By the Acts g8 Geo. 3. the Act of 56 Geo. 3. was cgntinued | - 
from the 26th of June 1818 for twe years, ard until rhe 
continued & amended end of tbe Session in which that Term should expire.”— | -” 
The Term of two years expired ip the Session 1 Geo. 4. 
5 Geo. 4. 37-497 May which Session ended on the 29d of Nov. 1820.—By the 
1824. Act 1 Geo. 4. c. 105, the Act of 56 Geo. 3. was continued 
for two years ‘‘ from the Expiration thereof,” (i.e. to the | | 
23d of Nov, 1822.)—The Acts 3 Geo. 4, & 5 Gpo. 4. re- 
spectively continued the Act §6 Geo. 3. for twa years from 
the time of Expiration, i.e. 23¢@ Nov. 2a and uda4 
respectively. c Hosen Sense: 


23 November 1826 


Pi; 


2 if 56 Geo. 3. g6. | 26 Sune | For establishing an agreement with the| — 
3 +818. | Governor and Company of the Bank{ | Until 
BANK of England, for advancing the sum of| Repaynieat 
“of Three Millions for the service of the) on or betpre 
ENGLAND. year 18120. 1 Auge (1833 


See § 2, as tu repayment of the Loan ; and t 4. as to receipt 


of Bank Notes, in payment of the public revenue.—See 
also N* 2, 3. 


26: 58 Geo. 3. 24. | 8 May 


181 


For enabling his Majesty [to make fur- 

ther Provision for his Royal Highness | ?'The Princess’s 
the Duke of Cambridge ; and ‘| to Life. 
settle an Anpuity.on the Princess of | 

Hesse, in case she shall survive his 

said Royal Highness *. 


' As to the Duke, see now 1 Geo. 1V. c. 108. 
post, N° 36. 


ROYAL _— | 
FAMILY. 


27. 58Geo. 3.) 25. | 8 May {For enabling his Majesty to settle an 
| . |. 7818. 1 Annuity on her ‘Royal Highness the] rite of 
ROYAL _ Duchess of Cymberland, in case of! the Duchess. 
FAMILY. | | her surviving his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland. 


28. 58Geo. 3.) 53. | 30 May {For enabling his Majesty [to make fur- 
1818. | ther Provision for his Royal Highness 


ROYAL: | | the Duke of Kent, and’] to settle an‘... Princeas'l .a 


FAMILY. Annuity on the Princess of Leiningen, Life, 
| in case she shall survive his said Royal 


Highness *. 


: Hapued, as to the Duke, by the decease of his 
oyal Highness. 
See us to the Princess Alexandrina Victoria of Kent, 
post, N® 52. 


2y. 58 Geo. 3, Ql. : 


10 June ‘For appointing Commissioners to inquire | 25 June 118 98, 
concerning Charities in England for the | and END of 
6 Suty | Education of the Poor. , PDCnADERE 


SESSION. 

1819. See alse 59Geo.3. ¢.91. for facilitating anplica: 

tions to courts of equity in relation to charities. 
5 Geo. 4. 58. | 9 June By 59 Geo. 3. c.81, the Act 58 Geo. 3, was 
1824. continued to the End of the Session next after 1 August 

1823. That Session ended on 25 June 1824 ; and the a Berd 

Act 5 Geo. 4. continued the Acts 58 & 59 Geo. 3. for 

4 years, &c. from the tine of their expiration. 


continued & amended 
ae St. 


continued ° 


CHARITIES. 


ser eee 
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(C.) | ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT—continued. 
Maiter. Date Title of the Act. Duration. 
30. 59 Geo. 3.1 51. | 2 July |Torelieve persons compounding for their 
amended 1819. | Assessed Taxes from an Annual Assess-| ,; 5 April 1827 
ASSESSED G ment, [for the term of three years. | | 
TAXES ee at *5 April 1828 
Great Bri “a ) continued & amended | — 1 As to taxes on houses. 
eee 1,2 G.4.| 113. > As to other taxes. 
amended The Act 4 Geo. IV. c. 11. repeals one Moiety 
G of the amount of certain of these Taxes, and 
3 Ge0.4.; 50. the Whole of others. 
4 Geo. 4.;11 § 3, 19 Mar. . 
&c. | 1823. 
. 4 July 
45: 1823. 
me . | 3 June 
5 Geo 4 44 1824. 
31. 59 Geo. 3.) 54- | 2 July [To carry into effect a Convention of 
181y- | Commerce, concluded between his 
AMERICAN | Majesty and the United States of ol eit * 
A daT ‘th the Pri e onvention 
AND merica, and a Treaty wi € Frince | with America, 
PORTUGAL - Regent of Portugal. dated 20th 
TRADE As to Portugal trade, see also ante, N° 20; October 1818.] 
: . and see §12. of 59 Geo.3. c. 54. as to 
similar treaties with other Powers. 
32. 59 Geo.3.| 104. aay To continue certain laws of Excise ' 
: *9 | with regard to Crown Glass, [and Flint 
EXCISE, continued and Phial Glass; and to alter certain 
GLASS. laws with regard to Flint Glass.*] 10 Oct. (1827 
1 Geo. 4.| 16. 


1So much of 49 Geo. 3. c. 63. as was revived 
and continued by 58 Geo. 3. c. 21: and also 
1,2G.4.) 13. 51 Geo. 3. c. 6g. as revived and continued 


ome Ao. § 1. 17 May by 58 Geo. 3. ¢. 21. 
1824. ? So much of 59 Geo. 3. c. 104. as relates to 


Flint and Phial Glass, is repealed by §2. of 
6 Geo. IV. c. 117. a permanent Act. 


33 1Geo.IV.| 1. | 6 June |Forthe support of His Majesty’s House- 
1820. 
Sane eneinded hold, and of the honour and dignity of . 
Toe the Crown of the United Kingdom of | _Hfe of 
(Civil List.) 6 Geo. IV. 77° 27 June os te The Kin 
1825. | Great Britain and Ireland. ee 
87, | 5 July} The Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 77. authorises the ap- 
1825. plication of part of the Land Revenue of the 
Crown to the repair and improvement of 
Buckingham House. 
The Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 87. relates to the Sala- 
ries of British Consuls in Foreign parts. 
34. 1Geo.Iv.| 2. | 6 ae To enable His Majesty to be Governor| ig, of | 
THE KING. of the South Sea Company. The King. 
(South Sea | 


Company.) 


February 1826. f 


Temporary Laws.(C.)] EXPIRED AND EXPIRING: LAWS. een Way 


(C.) ACTS OF THE UNITED: PARLIAMENT —continued. 


Matter. Date. | Ch, | Whe Title of the Act. Duration. 
passed. , 

35. 1Geo.IV.| 81. | 24 July |To amend several Acts [57 Geo. 3 

PUBLIC § 14. | 1820. | cc, 34, 124; 58 Geo. 3. c. 88] for = 

WORKS, ~ continued | Advance of Money for carrying on 


(Ireland.) 6Geo.1V.| 101. | 5 July | Public Works, and for other purposes ; 
§ 12, | 1925- | so far as the said Acts relate’ to 


Treland. 
Time for making Orders for Beymer’ open 
Presentments, &c. - - 24 July 1826 


36. 1Geo.IV.} 108. aye For enabling His Majesty to settle An- 

nuities upon certain Branches of the 

Royal Family, in lieu of Annuities 

which have ceased upon the demise of 

his late Majesty. 

"§1. Asto Annuities under this Act to Dukes! 
of York, Clarence, and Cambridge, Princesses Lives of 
Augusta, Sophia, Hesse Homburg,[Elizabeth,] | the several 


Duchess of Gloucester [Mary,] and Princess} Grantees. 
Sophia. 


ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


*§9. As to charging Annuities of £. 60,000 * Life of 
under 18 Geo. 3. c.31, [See ante, N° 4.] on} he Ki 
the Consolidated Fund. ane: 


‘ 


37. . — |1Geo.IV.} 119. eee For the relief of Insolvent Debtors in | END of this 
1620, ‘ 
INSOLVENTS,|: amended England. a aiee 
England. | Ty. 
aloe 3 Geo.IV.| 123. oa 7 Geo. IV. 
17 June 
5Geo.IV.| 61. iee4. 
6Geo.1V.| 121. | 5 July 
1825. 
38. 1,2G.IV.| 31. ree! For removing Doubts as to the conti-|° Life of | 
| - 5 . Th Ki 
HEREDITARY | nuance of the Hereditary Revenue in e King. 
REVENUE, Scotland. 
(Scotland.) . - ae abs 
39. 1,2G.IV.} 59. oe For the relief of fuasiven Debtors in| 1 August [1826 
INSOLVENT Ireland. and END of 
DEBTORS pea | ae 
? 6 Aug. ) | 7 NEXT SESSION. 
(ireland) 3 Geo.IV.} 124. ses 
40. 1,2G.Iv.| 72. | 2 Pied To establish an agreement with the Go- 
i vernor and Company of the Bank of 
' BANK fo Ireland, for advancing the sum of 
of - | £.500,0v0 (I. C.) and to enable the 
IRELAND. said Governor and Company to enlarge 
the Capital Stock or Fund of the said 
Bank to £. 3,000,000. 
* § 2. Time of repayment to the Bank by Govern- 
ment ; (and see 3 Geo. IV.c.26. ante, N°19.)| 1 January {I 838 | 
3 iy 
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(C) ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT—continued. 


Matter. | Date. | Ch. id ie) Title of the Act. Duration. 
41. 1,2G.1V.| go. | 10 July To appoint Commissioners for inquiring : 
) ae 1821. | into the collection and management of| i July = {1527 
REVENUE Ceiiv | the Revenue in [reland, and the several 
INQUIRY bai . 37- ao Establishments connected therewith. 
continued By the Act 3 Geo. IV. c. 37. the Commissioners 
5 Geo. IV. 7. 16 Mar. are empowered to inquire into the Collection 


1824. of certain Revenues in England and Scotland. 
By 5 Geo. IV. c. 20. §11. the first Commissioner 
has the privilege of franking Letters, &c. 


10 July |For charging a Duty on British Spirits | 25 Dec. 
During 


1821. | brought into certain parts of the dis-| | Dunne 


42. 1,2G.1V.| 96. 


LAGAN P ; ; 
SA VIGATION: trict of Lisburne, in Ireland. the : 
(Spirits.) * 97 Geo. 2 (I.)c. 3: 54 Geo. 3, c. 231 (local.) ae 


10 July |To grant, for the term of five years, addi- 

1821. | tional Stamp Duties on certain pro- 
ceedings in the Courts of Law, andto| July [1826 
repeal certain other Stamp Duties in 
Ireland. 


See § 28. as to the Expiration of certain of those 
Stamp Duties on the death of the Prothono- 
taries of the Courts of King’s Bench an 
Common Pleas. 


43. 


STAMPS, 
(Ireland.) 


1g. {11 July |For enabling His Majesty to make| +,. x:,.° 
1821. | further provision for his Royal High- liters.” 
ness the Duke of Clarence. 


44. (11,2G. IV. 
ROYAL 
FAMILY. | 
1829 
| Gunpowder and Ammunition, into Ire- | and END of 
ARMS, &c. land, and the making, removing, selling then 
_ (Ireland.) 


and keeping of Arms, Gunpowder and |**** 5*SSt08 


Ammunition in Ireland [for seven 
years, &c.] 


46. —s—/'_: || 3 Geo. IV 
1822. | ¢ 5 per cent per ann. into Annuities 
of £.4 per cent per ann. 
§ 1. These 4 per cents are not redeemable until | 5 January 
17. | 3 April|For converting Annuities and Deben- 
1822. | tures of £.5 per cent per ann. payable 
at the Bank of Ireland, into new An- 
nuities of £.4 per cent per ann. 


§ 1. These new Annuities are not redeemable ' 
until - = - = - 2s 5 April 


ANNUITIES. 
1829 


| | 
45.. - 4. ea To regulate the Importation of Arms, | 11 March 
1829 


g. |15 Mar.jFor transferring several Annuities of 


47. 3Geo.1V.} 51. |} uly For apportioning the burden occasioned 
ANNUITIES 22 | by the Military and Naval Pensions, 
for amended _ | and Civil Superannuations, by vesting 
Pensions and | an equal 7 in Trustees for the 
paperannuations. a Geo, IV. 22. 7 sie payment thereo ~- o- a we zs 5 April 1865 
By 4 Geo. IV. c. 22. for confirming an Agree- 
ment with the Bank of England, certain half 
yearly Payments are to be made by the Bank 
into the Exchequer, and the Payments by 
the Trustees into the Exchequer are varied 
accordingly,until - - - - - 15 July {3828 


Sess. 7 Geo. IV. 


‘Temporary Laws. (C.)) | EXPIRED AND EXPIRING. LAWS. {Foul is06.s #9 
(C) ACTS OF-THE UNITED. PARLIAMENT—eontinued, 
‘Matter. Date. | Ch. | hefenr) Title of the Act. Duration. 
48. 3Geo.IV.| 52. 5 bed To grant certain Duties in Scotland upon 
Wash and Spirits made from Corn or 
DISTILLERIES | _ repealed in part Grain ; and upon Licences for mak- 
(Scotland Geo. IV. 148 July | ing and keeping of Stills, and to re- 
and : af aa eae the distillation of such Spirits 
Ireland.) continued in part or Home Consumption, and for bet- 
J ter preventing private distillation in 
5Geo.Iv| 56. aa Scotland (until. 10 Nov. 1824.] 
By 4 Geo. IV. c. 94. (extending to Scotland 
and Ireland) the Act 3 Geo. 1V. was repealed, 
except as to the Regulations for preventing 
Illicit Distillation, &c. 
These Regulations are, bys = we ¢. 56, con- 
tinued until - - | 10 November {1826 
49. 3Geo.IV.{ 55. 15 ayy For the more effectual administration of 
POLICE 1822. | the office of a Justice of the Peace in 
eeicne amended and near the Metropolis, and for the 5 July 80 
" 16Geo.1v.| 21. {20 May{ more effectual prevention of Depreda- 1029 
1825. | tions on the River Thames and its 
vicinity, for seven years. 
50. 3Geo.1V.| 77. | 26 July |For amending the Laws for regulating 
| 1823. | the manner of licensing Alehouses in | END of this 
ALEHOUSES. that part of the United Kingdom called | _ present 
England, and for the more effectually apt 
preventing disorders therein. verre: 
51. 3Geo.1V.| 78. . Sly 0 enable His Majesty to make- Leases, 
“DUGH snded ies and Grants of Offices, Lands While the Duch 
of . pag ee Hereditaments, parcel of the remains : 
5 Geo.iv.| 78. 


CORNWALL. 


52. 4Geo.IV.| . 0. 
LONDON 


BRIDGE. | 


53. 4Geo.IV.]| 56. 

HIGHLAND 

ROADS - amended 
and | 
BRIDGES, {5Geo.IV.| 38 


(Scotland.) 


IR A SNES SSA DP ee Pa TE ST a cl TE 


ae ane, 


4 Jaly For the rebuilding of London Bridge, 
"3 1 ond for i improving and making suitable 
approaches thereto. : 


for purchasing wharfs, houses, dc. 
§ 106. Powers of the Act; if Bridge not com- 
pleted for passage of horses and carriages 


Ad 


: Aes For maintaining in repair the Military 

823- | and Parliamentary Roads and Bridges 
in the Highlands of Scotland; and 
also certain Ferry Piers and Shipping 
Quays erected by the Commissioners 
for Highland Roads and Bridges. 


The Act 5 Geo. IV. also amends 59 Geo. 3. 
c. 135. a permanent Act, for the Repair of 
other Roads, &c. in Scotland. 


17 May 
1824. 


§ 23. Powers of the Corporation of ae 


17 June Duchy of Cornwall, or annexed to the | vested in the King. 


4saly 11833 


July 
And END of 

then 
NBXT SESSION 


1844 


—- ou 


weer ‘or 
——— a 


Fee eae CE ye 


7" # =¥ 


oe eS 


x >i 
eww 498 8 ees eT 


Mt MR RE ii ai eed de ONE OR Oot meme 4 ame. | eee By eye _ 


enw + + thew en Bawa oe of peer — 


Gree le 


i re er ee w- t 


= 


ON ee ee ee + en mn ee 
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(I. Register of 


ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT—continued. 


Matter. | Date. | Ch. | nom Title of the Act. . Duration. 
54. 14 Geo.IV.!74. §60. . aD ao vesting in Coiinissionérs the Bridges 
| 823. | now building over the Menai Straits 
HOLYHEAD continued | ot the River Conway, and the har- 
and 6Geo.Iv.} 100. | 5 July bours of Howth and Holyhead, and the 
DUBLIN § 51. | 1825. road from Dublin to Howth; and for 
ROAD, the further improvement of the road 
HARBOURS, from London to Holyhead. 
&c. Time for completing Menai Bridge. 5 July 1826 
(See 59 Geo. 3. c. 48. § 56.) 
55. 4Geo.IV.| 96. ‘9 ae To provide [until, &c.] for the better 
823. | administration of Justice in New South 1July (1829 
NEW SOUTH Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, and | and END of 
WALES, for the moreeffectual government there- then 
and of; and for other purposes relating | wext session. 
AN DIEMEN’S thereto. 
LAND. 


ANNUITIES. | |". 0:3 


PIC CVO OER Wer. ctr, 10-G" wer mele sey ~— 


= 
wee 


«< 


57. 5Geo.1V.} 51. 


- NEW- 
FOUNDLAND 
FISHERIES. 


58. 5 Geo.IV.| -64. 


BRITISH 
and 
~ IRISH 
FISHERIES, 


59. [5 Geo Iv.) 67. 


NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 
_(Judicature.) 


~ 


56. 5Geo.IV.| 11. 


Spoor gop TT seca 


a -§ 2. These reduced Aneuilies are not redeem- 


| 23 Mar. |For transferring several Annuities of £. 4 


182 
_ per centum per annum, into Annuities 


of £.3. tos. per centum per annum. 


§ 2. These 33 per cent per annum Annuities 
are not redeemable until = - ° - 


10 October 1183206 


12 Apr. |For ‘transferring several Annuities of 

1824. | £.4 percentum per annum, transferable 
at the Bank of Ireland, into reduced 
Annuities of £- 3. 108. percentum per 
annum. 


able until - « a = - en) id 


5 January |1830 


ag To repeal several Laws relating to the} 3June {1824 
524. | Fisheries carried on upon the Banks| and END of 
and Shores of Newfoundland, and to then 


make provision for the better conduct | NXT SESSIon} . 
of the said Fisheries ; for five years, &c. 


oe To amend the several Acts for the En- 
‘24. | couragement and Improvement of the 


British and Irish Fisheries. 


The new Bounties under this Act (commenc- 
ing. from 5th July 1825, and Ger Teasing an- ; 
nually) expireon = - - - 5 July — 1829 


17 June |For the better administration.of Justice 


1824. | in Newfoundland ; and for other pur- 


poses. 17 June [1829 


‘Temporary Laws. (C.)] | EXPIRED AND EXPIRING LAWS. . {8.760001 ca 


February 1826. 


(C.) ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT—continued. 
} 7 oe When / 
Matter. Date. | Ch. pasied: Title of the Act. Duration. 
60. 5Geo.IV.| 68. A To repeal an Act [57 Geo. III. c. 51.] 
NEW- * | to regulate the Celebration of Mar- 
FOUNDLAND. riages in Newfoundland ; and to make 
(Marriages) further Provisions for the Celebration 
: of Marriages in the said Colony and 
its Dependencies - - -{° 17 June = |1829 
61. 5Geo.IV.}| 86. oe For granting certain powers and autho- 
AUSTRALIAN "4" | rities toa Company, to be incorporated 
by Charter, to be called “ The Austra- 
Agricultural : : 9 
lian Agricultural Company,” for the 
eempeny: cultivation and improvement of Waste 
Lands in the Colony of New South 
Wales ; and for other purposes relating 
thereto. | 
The provisions of the Act depend on the grant- 
ing of a Charter by the King, within three 
years; i.e. before - - - * =| @1June [1827 
62. 6Geo.IV.| 3. | 9 Se To indemnify such persons in the United 
1 25. ° e ° 
INDEMNITY Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 
Orricns themselves for Offices and Employ- 
oe ments, and for extending the time 
limited for those purposes respectively. | 25 March {1826 
63, 6Geo.IV.| 4. {9 coe To amend certain Acts relating ‘to| 9 March 1827 
1 ° ° ge . 
UNLAWFUL °° | Unlawful Societies in Ireland. and rat of 
SOCIETIES. ‘ INEXT BESSION. 
(Ireland.) 
04. 6Geo.IV.| 5. a For punishing Mutiny and Desertion, : 
> | and for the better payment of the Army 
MUTINY ACT and their Quarters. 
(Army.) Continuance: In Great Britain - - -| 25 March 
- - - - Ireland, Jersey, &c. ° -| 1 April 
- - - - Gibraltar, Spain and Portugal -| 25 June 
- ¢ - - Elsewhere in Europe, and West 1826 
Indiesand America - -| 25 July 
- = - + Cape of Good Hope, Isle of 
France, St. Helena, and West 
Coast of Africa - - - | 25 October 
- - - «+ Elsewhere - e - - | 95 November |1827 
3e F 


~~ 


2 REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE UPON 
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(C.) ACTS OF THE UNITED PABLIAMENT-—continued. 
Wai. When a 
Matter. Date. | Ch. pissed. Title of the Act. 
| 6s. 6Geo.1V.| 6. 23! elas For the regulating of His Majesty's Royal 
, 5° | Marine Forces while on shore. 
MUTINY ACT, - Continuance: In Great Britain - - - 
(Marines.) =< +e + Irelland- - - + - 


_© - © - Gibraltar, Spain and Portugal - 


- - = © Elsewhere in Europe, and in the 
West Indies, North America, 
and Cape of Good Hope - 


- «+ - - Elsewhere - - ° - 
66. | 6Geo.1V.{ 9. |24March/For continuing to His Majesty for one 
1825. | yearcertain Duties on Personal Estates, 
ANNUAL Offices and Pensions in England; and 
DUTIES. also for granting certain Duties on 
Sugar imported ; for the service of the 

year 1825. 


§ 1-22. Duties on Personal Estates, &c. Eranted 
by 38 Geo. 3.¢. 5 - - - 


§ 23. Duties on Sugar - = : = 


: 67. | 0.IV.) 20. | Al For fixing [until, &c.] the Rates of Sub- 
: INNKEEPERS, ; * | sistence to be paid to Innkeepers and 
1 SOLDIERS. others on quartering Soldiers - - - 
68, - 6Geo.IV.| 31. |10June/To defray the Charge of the Pay, 
_— . 1825- { Clothing, and contingent and other 
MILITIA 7 | Expences of the Diserabodied Militia 
G.Be&t | : in Great Britain and Ireland; and to 


grant allowances in certain cases to 
Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Quarter 
Masters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, 
Surgeons’ Mates, and even Majors 
of Militia, - - until 


69. 39. | 10 June |For granting certain powers and autho- 


1825. | ities to a Com pany to be incorporated 


_ VAN-— by Charter, to be called “‘ The Van 
DIEMENS Diemens Land Company,” for the 
LAND Cultivation and Improvement of Waste 
Company. Lands in His Majesty’s Island of Van 


Diemens Land, and for other pur- 
poses relating thereto. 
The provisions of the Aet depend on the 


granting of a Charter by the ming: within 
three years; 1, e. before - - 


[L Register of 


- Duration. 


25 March 
a April 
25 May 


25 July 
25 Sept. 


hs March 


25 March 


25 March 


10 June 


1826 


1826 


1826 


1826 


1828 


Temporary. Laws. (CI EXPIRED AND EXPIRING LAWS.” aes 23 


February 1826. 
(C.) ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT-<continued. (3 
1 , When | s : | 
Matter. . | Ch. paved: Title of the Ae 
70. IV.| 64. oe To alter (for one year, &c:) the Duty on} 22 June -/1826 
18: | 
' WHEAT “> | Wheat, the produce of the British Pos- | 284 END of. 
| : : : . then 
Importation. sessions in North America. 


NEXT S&SHION.| 


ae 6Geo.1IV.| 71. “Tass. To enable His Majesty _ grant an| 

7 1%25- | annual Sum to his Royal Highness 3 
aces Ernest Augustus Duke of 'Cuimbanand eae 
for the purpose of enabling his said’ 
Royal Highness to provide for the Sup- 
port and Education of his Highness | | 
Prince George Frederick Alexander| °*~ 
Charles Ernest Augustus of Cumber 
land. 


tthe Prince 
shall attain 


FAMILY. 


Va: 6Geo.IV.} 72, |22June/To enable His Majest ant an| 
+ | 1825-7 annual Sum to her ies l hi h 

ROYAL yal Highness 

Mary Louisa Victoria Duchess of Kent, 

for the purpose of enabling her said ‘Coitinaanos 

Royal Highness to provide for the Sup- P Gea -d 

port and Education of her Royal High-} — a 

ness the Princess Alexandrina Victoria | 

of Kent. 


FAMILY. _ 


73. 6 Geo.IV.| 75. |27June/To enable His Majesty to grant to a 
= 1825- | Company, tobeincorporated by Charter, 
CANADA | to be called “ The Canada Company,” 
COMPANY. certain Lands in the province of Upper | 
7 Canada, and to invest the said Com- 
om with certain powers and privi- 
eges; and for other purposes relating 
thereto. 


The provisions of this Act depend on the 
granting of a Charter by the tne within : 
‘ three years, i. e. before - : 27June |1828 


74 . - |6Geo.3V.) 99. ne To repeal an Act of the last Session of 


Tables of the Manors, Parishes, and; End of 


| 53 
TABLES | ei Parliament, relative to the forming 
of — | 
PARISHES, | Town-Lands in Ireland, and to make | Spring Assizes [1826 

&e. | provision for ascertaining the Bounda- | 
satceland | ries of the same. 
: § 2, 4, as to forming the Tables. 
7 oon 2 

1 6Geo.1Y.} 102. y |To amend the Laws respecting deserted} . 5 July {182 


FOUNDLINGS. | | 3 | Children in Zreland. 
Ireland.) | 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE UPON | 
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(C.) ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT—continued. 
Matter... | * Date. hese Title of the Act : 
passed. 
76. 6Geo.IV.} 105. | 5 July |To oy oie the several Laws relating to 
3 1825. | the Customs. 
Suna The Repeal is to take place from the 5th day 
(REPEAL) of July 1826; until which time the several 
Acts remain in force, and therefore expire 
on - © = 2£= © - 
The following Temporary Acts (repealed by 
6 Geo. IV. c. 105.) would otherwise have 
29 Cas 15 expired at the several Dates specified. 
LINENS. | 23Geo. 3.) 21. ; - «= | Repealed by 6 Geo.IV.c.105. - § 103 
24 Geo. 3.|(St.1.)14. 
‘CALICOES, {13% 3G. 3. (I.)) 12. ~ etfs 2& © © = © ; 5 409 
46 Geo.3., 29. | 
COALS, 45Geo.3} 128.]} =| . 2. 2... § 939 
(London.) || 50 Geo. 3.| 110. | 
t 
—, \\.59 Geo. 3./52.§13. ae Meee - - : - : § 336 
CAPE OF s/49Geo.3) 17, YP) Lf | kkk kg 868 
GOOD HOPE.}| 57 Geo.3.}_ 11. 
WOOD, &e: | 4Géo.Iv.J69.f171 2 --f- - - 2. + 
of N. S. Wales. 4 ! 9-$17 | vay 
NETHER- |1Geo.1V.| ‘34. /- -{ - - - + - + =  § 346 
LANDS. oe, Be 
(Colonial Trade.) ere in 
FOREIGN : {5 Geo.IV./21.§13.,] - -[ = -° - - - + - § 376 
| SILK 
Manufactures, &.|’ aoe 
er | 16 Geo. IV.) 111. | 5 July For — Duties of Customs. 
| 1825. § 3. Drawback on Ashes and Brimstone (used 
CUSTOMS | before 5 July 1826,) payable until -  - 
§ 10. Flax, Wood for Ship-building, Bark (or- 


DUTIES.” | 
| other solid Vegetable Extract for tanning) 


the produce of New South Wales, &c. and 
imported direct; Duty free until = - 
a 3 ScHEDULE Inwards: 
; Flax, Duties—gradual decrease of Duties 
until - as = oe o - 
Glass—(Plate Glass) certain Duties, until - 
' and lower Duties afterwards. 
Lace—(Silk) certain Duties until .- - 
and lower Duties afterwards. 
Linen—Gradual decrease of Duties until - 
Seed—Cole Seed, £. 5. per Last until - 
and 10s. per Last afterwards. 
Flax Seed 5d. -per bushel untif = = 
and 1s. per quarter afterwards. 
Linseed as Flax Seéd. Pay 


ae a 7 Rape Seed, and all Seeds for Oil, the - 


"same Duties as Cole Seed. 
Silk Manefactures, &c. Importation Duty com- 
mences on the ceasing of the Prohibition 
4 on Importation; viz. - @ - - 
3 Smalts, gradual decrease of Duties until = - 
my (ane Spelter, gradual decrease of Duties until - 
3 - ° | — Wine, of the Cape of Good Hope, the gal- 
lon, 2s. 5d. until - - - 
afterwards 3s. : 


Duration. 

5 July 41826 
5 January [1834 
25 March 1827 

1 August 11825 
5 July 11826 
5 July 1825 

1 January 1833 

1 January {1826 

5 January 1827 
1 January 11933 
4 

5 July. 19898 
5 January 1827 

5July = {1826 
5 January (3834 

5 July —}1826 

~~ Aprit- 11826} 
| 
5 July 1826 
5 Janeary 11828 
5 July 1827 
‘January |1830 


Temporary Laws. (C.)} EXPIRED AND EXPIRING LAWS. a a 2% 


(C.) ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT—continued. 


Matter. Date. | Ch. | When Title of the Act. | Duration. 
passed. 
78. 6 Geo. IV.| 113. 5 aed To grant certain Bounties and Allow- 
‘Jame 24 
CUSTOMS ances of Customs. 
(BOUNTIES.) | § 2. Linen decreasing (by 1/10th of the whole 
of the original Bounty,) on 5th January in | 
each year - = * - until | 5 January (1834 
Sugar - - = - - 5 July 1826 
7 5 July _ 
79. 6 Geo.IV.| 114. | ‘i896, |To regulate the Trade of the British 
TRADE of | Possessions abroad. | 
Britiah Possessions | 
Abroad. §6. Foreign Shipping - - - - -| 94 June 1832 
5 July 
80. 6 Geo.IV.) 120. | ‘i825. |For the better regulating the Forms of 
{JURY COURT, Process in the Courts of Law in 
| Scotland. fas 
(Scotland.) i go June {1830 
§55. Continuance of Act as relates to the And END of 
Constitution of the Jury Court - -{| then next 
SESSION. 
| a 5 July | 
81. 6Geo.1IV.| 122. | 18a5. |For the better regulation of the Linen 
LINEN | and Hemp Manufactures of Ireland. 
eee § 42. Limitation of the duration of Acts 42 
- (Ireland. ) Geo. 3. c..75, 44 Geo. 3. c. 42, 60 Geo. 3. 
: | c. 83, as to importation and sale of Flax 
— be wee os 1 July |1826 
6 July : ; . 
82. 6Geo.1V.| 131. | 1895, [To regulate the mode in which certain 
COPARTNER- Societies or Copartnerships in Scot- 
SHIP | - land may sue and be sued. 
Societies, | 
7 June 
(Scotland.) ; [The Term of continuance is stated, § 3, to be, or —s—* {1826 
‘¢ 19 months,” (not “one year,” or “ 12 ca- 6 July 


lendar months” | from the passing. ] 


26 | ~—- REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE UPON _. [L Register of, &e. 
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(C.) ACTS OF THE UNITED PARLIAMENT—cenéfiwed. 


Matter. | Date. | Ch. | Whe Title of the Act. 


83. 6Geo.IV.| 132. ae For dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
| the Forest of Salcey, in the Counties 
SALCEY of Northampton and Buckingham, | 
FOREST. and of certain Lands in the Parish of 
Hartwell, in the said County of North- 
ampton. | 
§ 19. Reservation of the King’s right of 
Timber, &.. - + - = -{ 6July [1827 

84. -. {6Geo.IV.] 133. 2 ae Toamendand explain an Act [55 Geo. 3. 
APOTHE- } c. 194.] for better regulating the Prac- 


CARIES. tice of Apothecaries throughout Eng-| 1? Avgust  }1826 


land and Wales. 


85. 6 Geo.IV.} 110. | 5 sad For the Registering of British Vessels. 
1825. 
re —_ - | § 7. Repair of British Ships in foreign ports Two Years; 
§ 8. Proceeding on voyage yi a less number i. @. 
; of British Seamen than re tutes b | 
Reparrs. Navigation Law - . 1 y 5 July 1827. 


{k Expired Laws.] EXPIRED AND EXPIRING LAWS. UR ety ie.) ‘oy 


— ee ee ee 
a ee ee ee: Sa seen poe 


il. 


EXPIRED LAWS; GH 
VIZ: 
BETWEEN 3 FEBRUARY 1825, AND 2 FEBRUARY 1826. 


Be Last : oe 
Original Acts. Continuing Acts. Time of —a 
an SOUTHERN 35 Geo. Ill. c. 92. 59 Geo. III. c. 113. 31 December 1825 
WHALE | (as toreturn of Ships)i ... 
U.K. |] FIsHERIES. | 
‘4 
2. _ EXCISE 43 Geo. III. c. 81. &c. | 5 Geo. IV. c. 15 § 1-4. 5 July , 
G. B. ener 47 Geo. III. c. 27. | 6 Geo. IV. c. 37. § 7. 5 January esd 
182 
3. SALMON, | 43G. 111. c. 69. Sch. C. od 
HARDS, Geo. IV. c. 64. § 6. = 
4G. B. saat aa 48 Geo. III. c. 68. oa 49 oe 1825 
aie to | _(BOUNTIES.) |. 
A: COFFEE 52 Geo, Ill. c.149. | 1 Geo. IV. ¢. 59. 25 March 1825 
G. B,| (PERMITS.) 
5 SPIRITS 54 Geo. Ill. c. 149. | 1 Geo. IV. ¢. 77. 6 July | 1825 
G. B. | INTERCOURSE.) See 6 Geo. IV. c.80.§ 1. 
& I 
6. SEDITIOUS 60 Geo. III. c. 6. 6 July 1825 
U.K.| MEETINGS. [End of Session 
6 Geo. IV.] 
- INSURREC- 3 Geo. IV. c.1. 5 Geo. IV. c. 105. 1 August . 1825 
L TIONS. 
8. PENITENTIARY.| 4 Geo. IV. c. 82. - & @° « 6 July 1825 
E [End of Session | 


6 Geo. IV.] 


- 28 °° REPORT FROM.THE COMMITTEE UPON {II. Expired Laws, 
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EXPIRED LAWS ;—Viz: Between 3 Fepruary 1825 and 3 Fesruary 1826—continued. 


Subject. Original Acts. Continuing Acts. ane of Expir ation. 
ANNUITIES 5 Geo. IV. c. 11. § 4. | (As to Dissents of Parties |. 1 March 1825. 
(£.4 per cent.) - 2 & & eee ‘ 4. out of Europe.) 265, March 1825 
10, SALT 5 Geo. IvV.c.65§4.| - - -— = 10 October 1825 
ss (Drawback.) 
I, 7 
11, | WAREHOUSED | 6Geo.Iv.c.65. | - - -— - 15 August =| 1825 
| CORN. 
U.K 
| 12, | EXCHEQUER, | 3 Geo. Iv. c. 87. - © & & “Completion 
Court of. of the 
New Court. 


13. ATTORNIES 6 Geo. IV. c. 45. 
Indemnity. 


ee 


rrr rr an _—- _ meee 


II. Expirng Laws.] EXPIRED AND EXPIRING LAWS, {Sttt-7 G0. 1V. a9 


iil. 


EXPIRING LAWS; 


VIZ: 


AT THE END OF THE PRESENT SESSION: 


Or after ad February 1826, and on or before ist August 1827, &c. 


N. B—* &c.” after any Date in the following Lists, signifies “‘ to the End of, or some. Period in, | 
the Session nert ensuing the Date specified. ‘ae 


_ ACTS EXPIRING AT THE END OF THE PRESENT SESSION, 7 Geo. IV. 


INSOLVENTS. 


E. ALEHOUSES. ’ 3 Geo. IV. c. 77. - : : : . 50. 
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REPORT. FROM THE COMMITTEE UPON (III. Expiring Laws 


ACTS EXPIRING after 2d Fesruary 1826, and on or before ist Aucust 1827. 


. Ertend- Last Ne 
alan’ Ing Subject. Original Acts. > is 
Duration. to Continuing Acts. Register. 
——— a TR Rr a EE OC RST 
1826: 
|G. B. | Annual Duties ; 
On Personal . : 
Fic. oa - (0 Geo. IV.c. g. §1-22.] — _ . Ld 66. 
On Sugar - - -)*s- - - - §23.J 
1, K. | Mutiny Acts ; 
Army - - - -| 6Geo.IV.c.5. -{- - - 2 - = =] 64. 
25 March - Marines - - - - - - €6. -f- = - - = = =| 65 
U.K. | Innkeepers (Soldiers) | 6Geo.IV.c.20. -]- - - - - - ~-| 69 
G. B. | Militia; . | es | 
& Pay, &c. - - -| 6GeoIV.¢.31. -|- - - - - - =| 68. 
I Allowances - -| 39,40 Geo. III.c. 44. | 6 Geo. IV.c. 31. § 23.} 10. 
U.K. | Indemnity (Offices) -| 6 Geo. IV.c.3.--|- 2 - - = - +] 62. 
Anny . - | U.K. | Customs (Duties) ; 
5 Apri Flax Seed, &c. = - | 5 Geo. 1V.c.111. Sch. - = = © = =| 77 


End of 
Spring Assizes 


Tables, 
Of Parishes, &c. 


\ 1. 


22 June, &c. - U.K. | Wheat (Importation) | 6 Geo. IV. c.64. -/- - - - - - -{[ 70. 
24 June ~. |G. B.| Pilchard Fishery - - | 52 Geo. I. c.42. - | 59Geo. Wl.c.77.  -| 21. 
iJuly -'- I. | Linen Manufacturers | 42 Geo. Ill. c. 75. 
44 Geo. III. c. 42. $'6Geo.IV.c. 122. §42. 81, 
50 Geo. III. c. 82. | 
U.K. | Sugar Bounties -. +16 Geo.1V.¢. 113.§2.J- - = - 2 = =} 78 
G. B. | Flax and Cotton - - | 23 Geo. IL.c.77. -| 3 Geo.IV.c.25.§4. | 5: 
U. K. | Customs (Repeal) ; | 
Linen - - - -|29 Geo.tl.c.15, &c. |6Geo.IV.c. 105.§ 103." 
Calicoes - - -{|3Geo.1H. (I.Jc.12,]- - - - 409. 
Cape of Good Hope] 57 Geo. W.c.1.- -|- - - - § 266. 
; 45 Geo. II.c. 128. |- - - - $239. 
oa eae { 50Geo.1lI,c.110. | - - - - §280. 
Coals (Wales)  -|59Geo.I.¢.52.§13.| - - - - 336. 
New South Wales | 4Geo.1V.c.69.§17.] - - - - 374. 
5 July - - Netherlands Colo-| G 
nial Trade - -{| 2 Ge01!V.¢-34. -|- - - - §346. 
Foreign Silk 
RE uticcanes j 5 Geo. IV. c.21.§13.| - - - - §376 
(Duties) ; 
Lace - - - -|5Geo.IV.c.111.Sch.}- - - - - - | 77: 
Cole Seed, &. -|5Geo.IV.c.111.Sch.|- - - - - - | 97% 
G. B. 
Holyhead Road, - 
| . (Menai Bridge) ; 4Geo. IV. c. 74. §60. | 6 Geo. IV. c. 100. §51.] 54 
6 July - -l og. | Copartnershi 6G | 82 
rquery? > June] ; opartnerships - - eo. 1V.c.131.§3.] - - - - - - 
10 July - -j I. |Stamp Duties - -|1,2Geo.IV.c.112,./- - - - - =- | 43 


o~e -@ 1 4 


6 Geo. IV.c.9).§2-4.)- - - - - - = 


a er ee 


IL Expiring Lawe] © EXPIRED AND EXPIRING LAWS. = {S.7000%-1 1 


ACTS EXPIRING after 2d FeEBRuARy 1826, and on or before 1st Aucust 1827. 


: Ectend- N° 
Shas o ing Subject. Original Acts. ees in 
Duration. ae 7 Continuing Acts.| Register. 
1826 : 

a4July - - I. | Public Works - -| 1Geo. IV. c.81. §14. [6 Geo. IV. c.101.§12. | 35. 
25 July, &c. -| S. | Creditors - - - -| 54Geo.1I.c.137. -| 6 Geo.IV.c.11. -| 22. 
1 August - |E.&W.| Apothecaries - - -| 6 Geo.IV.c.133. -|- - 7 7 7 > 74 84. 
1 August, &c. | I. |{Insolvents- - - -;1, 2 Geo.IV.c.59. 1}. 2 e. - - «| 39. 


3 Geo. IV. c.124. -f 


10 November - |S. & I.} Distilleries, (Illicit : 
Distillation, Kc.) : 3 Geo. IV. c. 52. &e. | 5 Geo. IV. c. 56. 48. 


23 November - | U. K.| Aliens - - - - -|56Geo.1I.c.86. -| 5 Geo.IV.¢. 37. - | 24. 
1827: 
= Customs (Glass) -|6Geo.IV.c.111.Sch.}-  - - 7 - = = 79, 
Ashes and Brim-)| 
5 January - | U.K. stone, (Draw-' 6Geo.1V.c.111.§3.}- - 2 2 = = © 77. 
: backs) - - - 
g March, &c. | I. | Unlawful Societies Cea C4. - -]7 7 7 2 = = =| 63. 
5 April - -1|G. B.| Assessed Taxes - -| 59 Geo. Wl.c.51. - 


(Composition for | 3 Geo. IV. ¢. 50. - - 
House Tax.) 4 Geo. 1V.cC.11, 45. 
5 Geo. 1V.c. 44. - 


1, 2 Geo. IV. c. 113. | 30. 


aiJune - -{|U.K.| Australian Agricul-]| 5Geo.1v.c.86.§1. }- - - - + = -| 61. 
. tural Company -f| (As to time of granting 
| Charter.) 
iJuly - - U. K.| Revenue Inquiry -'1, 2 Geo. IV. c. go. ; | 

, Geo Iv cae \ 5 Geo. IV. c. 7. -| 41. 
1 July, &c. - | U. K.| New South Wales, &c.| 4 Geo. IV.c.96. |- - - - = © -1 55. 

Id . |Foundlings - - -] 6Gco.IV.c.102. |- - - - = - =| 75. 
| om U. K.| Customs (Spelter) -}|6Geo.1V.c.113.Sch.]- - - = * - -{| 77. 


6July - -| E. |[Salcey Forest - -|6Geo.IV.c.132.$19.;- - - - - - =| 83. 
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nr | 


IV. 


LIST OF LAWS, 


WHEREOF THE DURATION DEPENDS ON PUBLIC CONTINGENCIES. 


: N* 
ener Matter. Original Acts. Last continuing Acts. Duration. ix 
to Register 
s |e 
Tue KING; 1 Geo. IV, ¢. 1. Life of 33. 
Civit List. 1,2 Geo. IV. c. 31. The King. 36. 


U.K Tre KING; G ie Life of 
| | 

18 Geo. III. ¢. 31. - | (4, 
46 Geo. III. c. 145. 17. 
47 Geo. III. st. 1.c. 39. 23. 
52 Geo. I. .57. -) = - - - = | = | Lives of Grantees ; 26. 
56 Geo. III. ¢. 24. = 2 27. 
58 — % 24. a8. 

G. B. | ROYAL FAMILY. ties - . —_ Continuance of the 
e e e 7 e | = - = sa = -4 Grant. 72: 
1Geo. IV. c.108.§1. | - - - + - - = | Lives of Grantees) | 36. 

- = = = = $2] - + - - = = = | Life of the King -J 
1,2 Geo. IV. c.119.. - | - - - - = = © | The King’s Pleasure} 44- 
"6 Geo.IV.c. 71. -|- = - - - = = 27 May 1837 - -| 71. 

CORNWALL While the Duchy is 
E. oa 3 Geo. IV. c. 78. ft din The King. 51. 

5 W.& M.c. 20. S204 Until Redemption 
IV. ° 1,7: 
33 Geo. III. c. 30. 3 Geo. Coot S 1o: of Bank Annuities. 7 

6 Anne, c. 22.§9. - 
E. Path 15 Geo. Il. c. 13.4 5.° 12 Months’ Notice | 4, 
= after 


of England. 4 Geo. Ill. c. 25. - 
| 21 Geo. III. c. 60. § 12. 
39, 40 Geo. III. c. 28 - 


1 August 1833. 


Until Repayment 
on or after 25. 
1 August 1833. 


7 Anne, Cc. 7. § 61. - a Expiration of 


56 Geo. Ill. c. g6. Le 


| 
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erin a Set go a em ime See, we ee, 


IV. ACTS whereof the Duration depends on PUBLIC CONTINGENCIES—continued. 


. Ne 
Extending) = Matter. Original Acts. | Last continuing Acts. | Duration. in 
to Register. 


——— 


Expiration of 
13 Months Notice | 19, 
after 
1 January 1837. 


48 Geo. III. c. 103. ~ - 
BANK 


of Ireland. 


21, 22Geo. LII.(I.)c. 16. 


3 Geo. Iv. c. 26. 


48 Geo. III. c. 103. - 1 January 1838, | 49, 
1,2 Geo. IV.c.72, -ip e+ 2 - - 2 Time 


3 Geo. IV.c. 26. 9 - |]. 


a 


of Repayment. 40. 


EAST INDIA | 9» 10 W.Ill. c. 44, &c. | J 3 Yuan No ta 
E. 37 Geo. Ill.c.117. -|]}- - - - - = = 
COMPANY. | after Q. 
NAVIGATION | Continuance of 
| any 
I. cee 42Geo.IIl. c.61.§10.] - - - - - <= - eu, 14, 
\- 
| | | | 3 : While Malta is ' 
_ MALTA, — under the 
U.K.] Registry of 49 Geo. Ill. c. 34. - - - = + = British Goverment 19. 
ize-Shi : an | 
a a 12 Months after. : 
PORTUGUESE | 51 Geo. III. ¢. 47. mae we ee a Continuance | 55 
U. K.}] DOMINIONS; | of Treaty with : 
Trade_with. 59 Geo. Ill. c.54.98.] - z:- * = - - Portugal. 31 
AMERICAN | | Be iessccs 
U.K. TIT. c. 54. - = ee ee 
. Trade, &c. 59 Pee N54 of Treaties. 3}. 
3 I 
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I N DE X 


Or THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE ACTS CONTAINED IN 


THIS REPORT. 


N.B.—-The FIGURES refer to the Number in the Register of TEMPORARY LAWS; 
Except when Exp. is prefixed, which refers to the List of EXPIRED LAWS. 


The * signifies that the Article relates exclusively to Ireland. 


Re a 


N°? 
in Register, 
A. ; 
ALEHOUSES le CanadaCompany- - - ~=s "3. 
A exandrina AiraeelE 7 : : 
| - See Roval Fonily. Cape of Good Hope = | 76 
Aliens = a aa ~ a ; a Wine from a 77- 
American Trade, &e. © 2 = 31. ot oe OS 29. 
‘Annual Duties - + -  - | 66. Exp.a. Cwillt se Ss 33- 
Annuities, public oe as - - 6,15, 46,47, 56. Clarence, (Duke) ;— — 
= aoe Exp. 9. "+ + See Royal F 7 
. -Apothecaries rn ce a -CoalstoLondon - = ‘+ | 9G. 
*Arms -  - ar a ans Coastwise in Wales 2 - 74. 
Ashes (Drawnack)! Ss 77° * Coal Trade, (Dublin) - - - 13. 
Assessed Taxes : Coffee (Permits) - - - e ; Exp. 4. 
: Composition - one 90 Commissioners az to Charities | - 2g. 
-‘Attornies, Indemnity = - - of Inquiry (Revénue) 41. 
Sophia (P ; 
rage op ste Royal Family. Copartnerships (Scotland) - = 83. 
Aestiatien Company - - - pa ee eee 
Cornwall Duchy - - -+~ - 51. 
B. Cotton Manufactures, (Encouraging) 5. 
Bank of England, Charter - 7 Creditors, (Scotland) - - ° 22. 
Forgery - ; Cumberland, (Duke and Duchess) ; 
Advances by - See Royal Family. 
Notes of - - Caxteie: 
* —— of Ireland (Charter) - = Repeal ade 46 
* (Advances) - - Diiee =< < ; a4. 
Bounties :—See Fisheries—Linen—Salt Bounti 3. 
—Sugar. ———— bounties - - - 75. 
Brimstone (Drawbacks) -~ = - 
c. D. 
Calicoes 7 . - P aig Insolvent ° - - 37, * 39. 
Cambridge (Duke and Duchess) ; Distilleries (Scotland and Ireland) - 48. 
See Royal Family. * Dublin, Wide Streets - - - 13. 


[nDEX.] 


E. 


EXPIRED AND EXPIRING LAWS. 


East India Company, (Charter) 


Elizabeth, (Princess) ; 


See Royal Family. 


Exchequer, Court of 
Excise Duties - 


{And see Glass, Spirits. J 


F. 
Fisheries : 
Bounties - 


British and Irish 
Newfoundland - ; 


-—— Pilchard - - 


Southern Whale 


Flax, Manufactures, (Encouraging) 
—— and Flax Seed - 


[And see Linen.] 
Funds, See Annuities. 


G. 
George, (Prince of, Cumberlan@) ; 7 
See Royal Family. 
Glass, (Excise Duties) - <« 
——— (Impert Duties) = 9 
Gloucester, (Duke and Duchess); 
See Royal Family. 


Good Hope, Cape of 
*Gunpowder - = - 


H. 


* Hempen Manufactures, See Linen. 


Hereditary Revenue, (Scotland) 
Highland Roads and Bridges - 


Holyhead Roads, &c. 


I. 


Indemnity, Offices, &c. 


Innkeepers, (Soldiers) 
Insolvent Debtors 

© Insurrections - 
Irish Revenue (Inquiry) 
Jury Court (Scotland) 


K. 


Kent, (Duchess and Princess) 


See Royal Family. 


Kixeo, Civil List - 


- South Sea Company 


[See also Cornwall Duchy ; 


Royal F nN iii a a a ] 


(Friendly Ships) 


No" 
in Register. 


33. 
34. 


Jf Sess. 7 Geo. IV. 


| February 1826. 33 
N° | 
Register | 
L. pec 
Lace, Import Duties - -~ = mn, 

*Lagan Navigation - - -— = 42. 
Leopold, Prince ;—(See Royal Family.) 

* Lighting Cities = - - . oS ll. 
Linens - - - “ : 76, 77, 78. 

* Linen Manufactures < © ° 81. 
London Bridge’ - - - - 5% 

M. 
Malta- - - - - - 19. 
' © Mariners, (Encouraging) - 14. 

Militia : | 

Allowances to Adjutants, &e. 10. 
Disembodied, Pay, &c. = - 68. 
Mutiny Act, (Army) - =< - 64. 
(Marines) - -— = 65. 

N. 

* Navigation Act - - - - g. . Me, 
Netherlands, Colonial Trade - - 76. 
Newfoundland : | 

Judicature - 59- 
Marriages <= -- 60. 
Fisheries ;—See Fish- 
ertes. ; 
New Soath Wales - - . - 55». 76, 77° 
O. 
Offices, Annual Duties - < - 66. 
Indemnity - 2 62. 
P. 

* Parishes, &c. Tablesof - + = 74. 

* Paving ;—Scee ® Lighting. 
Partnerships (Scotland) - ee = 82. 
Penitentiary - - Exp. 8. 
Pensions and Personal Estates 66 

Annual Duty - -— - ; 
and Superannuations - 47. 
Pilchards ;—{And See Fisheries] - Exp, 3. 
Plantations ;—See Coffee ; Wool. 
Police Offices - = #2 = 49. 
Portugal Trade - - -— = 20, 31. 
Princes and Princesses ; 


See Royal Family. 


Promissory Notes - 
* Public Works - 
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N° | . N° 
in Register, in Register. 
E R. . , Pa ee eee eee 
Rape Seed (Duties) -. -  - 7. South Sea Company— See KING. 
) ic, = ©. & | Southern Whale Fisheries— 
Revenue Inquiry | 41. | See Fisheries. 
Roya FaMILy; South Wales, New—See N. 

Princes and Princesses - - ([4,17,36,71,72. Spelter (Duties) - - - - 77. 

Alexandrina, Princess, of Kent - 42. Spirits : | 

Augusta Sophia, Princess - = - 4, 36. Foreign, (Annual Duties) - Exp. 2. 

Cambridge, Duke - - - | 4,17, 36. — Intercourse between G. B. & I. Exp. 5- 

Duchess - : - 26. se 
4 Lagan Navigation - = - 42. 
Clarence, Duke ° - - | 4,17, 36, 44. P 
Cumberland, Duke 6,71 same ; ; : : : ed 
» Vu ~ 7 : 2175 : a; : 

Duchess ae ae 417 a : Sugar, (Annual Duties) - ~ 66. 
Elizabeth, Princess -' > - = - 4, 36. ——— Bounties - - - = 78. 
George, Prince, of Cumberland - “1. Superannuations - =. : 47- 
Gloucester, Duke - - 4, 17, 36. * Survey of Ireland ae 7 " U4 
: Duchess - -— - 36. Sussex, Duke—See Royal Family. 

Kent, Duchess - -s - 28, 72. | 

Leopold, Prince a e 23. T. 

Sophia, Princess ~ - - 4, 36. * Tables of Parishes, &c. - - - 4, 

Sophia-Matilda, Princess - - | 4, 17, 36. Tanning, Extracts for - - - 77. 

Sussex, Duke - - - - | 4, 14, 36. Thames Police - - «+ = 49- 

¥ork, Duke - - - - 4, 36. Tobacco—See Excise Duties. 

| s. ‘7 U. & V. 

Salcey Forest - - - = 83. 

: : Van DiemensIand - -- ~ ~- : 
Sailors—See Seamen. _ cerca digs os 
Salmon, &c. Bounties - - - | Exp.3 ee ee 
Salt. D or, as Vegetable Extracts—See Tanning. 

- 25 = - Exp. 10. 3 | 
i = aie Unlawful Societies - 2s s 63. 
* Seamen w~.- ee es ee 14, 85- - ee 
Seditious Meetings © ~ ~ Exp. 6. _ W, ‘ 
gen ; " _ : aa _ a7 Warehoused Corn and Flour - = = Exp. 11. 
ipping, Foreign, in British Colonies » 79. ; ae | 

ppm British, Repairs of - 7 ig * Watching—See * Lighting. 

oak ae 7 me: Whale Fisheries—Sce Fisheries. 
. a oi mes : oreign) ie : 76, 77- Wheat, Importation - - — - 70. 
= ee is peewee! ae Wide Streets—See Dublin. 
Societies —See Copartnerships. 
| —— Seditious Meetings. ee a 77- 
: Unlawful Societies. Wood, from New South Wales, &c. - "74 
Soldiers—See Innkeepers—Mutiny. 
Sophia, Princess—See Royal Family. P ¥. 
Sophia-Matilda, Princess ; Yeomanry - - = = * / 16, 
See Royal Family. York, (Duke)—See Royal Family. 


Ee a cl en aC reer create 


REPORT 


From the Committee of Privileges. 


THE COMMITTEE or PRIVILEGES, to whom the Matter of Complaint made 
by a Member of The House, of his being summoned as a Juryman in the Court of 
Exchequer, in the Case of Zhe King against Steel, was referred ;— 


AVE examined the Matter of the said Complaint; and have come to the 
‘following REsoLuTions: 


1. Resolved, 


Tuar it appears to Your Committee to be among the most ancient and 
undoubted Privileges of Parliament, that no Member shall be withdrawn from his 
attendance on his duty in Parliament, to attend on any other Court. | 


2. Resolved, 


Tuart this Privilege with respect to service upon Juries, has been repeat- 
edly asserted, as will be seen from the Three following Cases: 


“ On the 22d November 1597, Sir Edward Hobby moved the House, for privilege 
for Sir John Tracie, being a Member of this House, and now presently at the 
Common Pleas, to be put ona jury. Whereupon the Serjeant of this House was 
presently sent with the Mace to call the said Sir John Tracie to his attendance in 
this House, which was thereupon so done accordingly, and the said Sir John then 
returned to this House.” —_- 


“On the 6th of May 1607, it was informed that Sir Zho. Biggs and Sir 
Thomas Lowe, two Members of the House, were by the Sheriff returned in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Jurors upon an Attaint between John Macham, Tenant 
to the Lord Barkley, and Edward Beard, Tenant to the Lord Viscount Lis/e, 
and was conceived that in this Case, by the Privilege of the House, they ought 
to be spared from their attendance :—Which was ordered accordingly, and 
Mr. Serjeant commanded to go with his Mace and deliver the pleasure of the 
House to the Secondary of the King’s Bench, the Court then sitting.” 


‘¢ On the 15th of May 1628, Sir William Alford returned of a Jury this day in 
the Common Place, to have Privilege of Parliament not to serve; and a Letter 
to be written by Mr. Speaker to the Judges, that he not amerced for his not 
appearance.” 


3. Resolved, 


_ Tuart this Privilege, among others, appears to be expressly reserved by 
the words of the last Clause of the Act 6 Geo. 4, c. 50, for consolidating and 
amending the Laws relative to Jurors and Juries. 


21 February 1826. 


REPORT 


From the Committee of Privileges, 


On the Case of a Member of ‘The House being 
summoned as a Juryman in the Court of 
Exchequer. 


EL 
Ordercd, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
a1 February 1826. 

ears 


71. 


R EK P O R T 


SELECT COMMITTEE 


ON 


Committee Rooms and Printed Papers. 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
26 May 1826. 


403. A 


THE REPORT - - - - =| . > & Ps 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - - + - - - - py 


R E PORT 


From Select Committee on Committee Rooms 


and Printed Papers. 


ip 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to consider the best means 
of providing Accommodation for the Committees of this House, as 
well as some proper place for the safe custody of the Books and 
Papers, affording convenient Access to the Members, and to whom 
the several Reports of the 28th and 30th of June and the Ist of 
July, in the last Session of Parliament from the Sclect Committee on 
Committee Rooms and Printed Papers were referred ; and who were 
empowered to Report the Minutes of Evidence taken before them 
to the House,— 


B EGAN their inquiries by calling for the Plans which were laid 

before the former Committee, and by examining into the causes 
which prevented the Address to His Majesty, presented in conformity 
to the Report from that Committee on Ist July 1825, from being 
complied with. 


These Causes are explained in the evidence of Colonel Stephenson 
and Mr. Soane; and in the evidence of Mr. Ley, will be found the 
particulars of the tenure under which he holds the house in Cotton 
Garden, and the great convenience, which he considers indeed as 
indispensable, of the Chief Clerk having a residence contiguous to, and 
communicating with, The House of Commons ; together with his objec- 
tions to relinquishing his present habitation, until another equally 
suitable for his Official Duties shall have been provided for him. 


Several other parts of the examinations, which are also subjoined, 
contain information and details with regard to all the Offices connected 
with the Daily Business of the House, which may be usefully referred 
to whenever the improvement and enlargement of the existing very 
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inconvenient and insufficient Offices may come again under considera- 
tion ; and after the difficulties relating to gaining possession of Mr. Ley’s 
House may have been surmounted. 


Other Evidence is also annexed to this Report, which will evince the 
disposition of Your Committee to receive and examine every Plan which 
has been suggested, either with a view of avoiding any new Building 
altogether, or of limiting the expense ; but of all the proposals laid 
before them, they submit to the House that Mr. Soane’s Plan recom- 
mended by the former Committee is the most comprehensive, and the 
best ; although under all the existing circumstances connected with 
Mr. Ley’s house, and the necessity of obtaining, without further delay, 
some additional Rooms, they have ventured to give their sanction to 


a Plan much less complete, and more restricted. 


It remains only to bring again under one view the observations which 
are deserving the consideration of The House, referring for a fuller 
explanation to the Report of the former Committee :-— 


1st. An additional number of Committee Rooms is become necessary 
by the increasing business of The House, and this. defictency will be 
rendered still more inconvenient in any Session when further accom- 
modation may be required for Committees on Controverted Elections : 

ad. The present Library being already filled, and not admitting of 
any enlargement, is incapable of containing additional volumes: — 


3d. The Vote Office, the Office of the Clerk of the Fees; the Ingross- 
ing Office and others, are inconveniently circumstanced for want of 
room, and require to be enlarged, or rebuilt upon an improved scale : 


4th. No space appears to be equally applicable to all these essential 
purposes with that which was pointed out, and recommended by the 
former Committee on 28th June 1825; and whatever may be done as 
a temporary expedient, the Committee cannot venture to suggest any 
other site, or plan, as sufficient for all the accommodation which is 
required : | 

5th. An addition of a spacious Library and five new Committee 
Rooms may be made according to the more confined Plan prepared by 
Mr, Soane by direction of Your Committee, and these Rooms may be 
completed before the 1st February 1827; which Plan, as it does not 
appear materially to interfere with the recommendations of the former 
Committee, nor with such further improvements as may be deemed 
hereafter expedient, is submitted to The House as proper to be carried 


into immediate execution. 


This Plan, and that which was approved by the former Committee, 
are deposited among the Sessional Papers. 


The 


COMMITTEE ROOMS AND PRINTED PAPERS.  —— 5 


The Rooms numbered 6 and 7 have been cleared of the Papers which 
were deposited in them, and used for Committees, since the date of the 
former Report; and it is proposed to obviate the inconvenience of the 
first being a passage to N” 7, as well as of N°1 continuing to be 
a passage to N° 2, by constructing a slight exterior gallery or passage. 


The small room containing the — a will be Bppucan ie to 
the use of Committees. . 


The Room numbered 15, and ‘the adjoining Room, now containing 
Returns relating to the Rates for the Relief of the Poor, will be improved, 
and rendered more fit to be used by Committees, - by altering the level 
of -_ floors, and improving the access to them by the staircase. 


In the Third Report of the Select Citiatinwe of the last Session, it 
was recommended that a General. Index to the Sessional Papers. should 
be completed to the accession of His present Majesty, and should be 
printed for the use of The House; this not having yet been effected, 
Your Committee consider that the recommendation should be carried 
into Monee enon further deluy. : | 


20 May 1826. 
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inconvenient and insufficient Offices may come again under considera- 
tion ; and after the difficulties relating to gaining possession of Mr. Ley’s 
House may have been surmounted. 


Other Evidence is also annexed to this Report, which will evince the 
disposition of Your Committee to receive and examine every Plan which 
has been suggested, either with a view of avoiding any new Building 
altogether, or of ‘limiting the expense ; but of all the proposals laid 
before them, they submit to the House that Mr. Soane’s Plan recom- 
mended by the former Committee is the most comprehensive, and the 
best ; although under all the existing circumstances connected with 
Mr. Ley’s house, and the necessity of obtaining, without further delay, 
some additional Rooms, they have ventured to give their sanction to 
a Plan much less complete, and more restricted. 


It remains only to bring again under one view the observations which 
are deserving the consideration of The House, referring for a fuller 
explanation to the Report of the former Committee :— 


1st. An additional number of Committee Rooms is become necessary 
by the increasing business of The House, and this defictency will be 
rendered still more inconvenient in any Session when further accom- 
modation may be required for Committees on Controverted Elections : 

ad. The present Library being already filled, and not admitting of 
any enlargement, 1s incapable of containing additional volumes : 


3d. The Vote Office, the Office of the Clerk of the Fees, the Ingross- 
ing Office and others, are inconveniently circumstanced for want of 
room, and require to be enlarged, or rebuilt upon an improved scale : 


4th. No space appears to be equally applicable to all these essential 
purposes with that which was pointed out, and recommended by the 
former Committee on 28th June 1825; and whatever may be done as 
a temporary expedient, the Committee cannot venture to suggest any 
other site, or plan, as sufficient for all the accommodation which is 
required : 


5th. An addition of a spacious Library and five new Committee 
Rooms may be made according to the more confined Plan prepared by 
Mr, Soane by direction of Your Committee, and these Rooms may be 
completed before the 1st February 1827; which Plan, as it does not 
appear materially to interfere with the recommendations of the former 
Committee, nor with such further improvements as may be deemed 
hereafter expedient, is submitted to The House as proper to be carried 
into immediate execution. 


This Plan, and that which was approved by the former en 


are deposited among the Sessional Papers. 
The 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. AND PRINTED. PAPERS. g 


The Rooms numbered 6 and 7 have been cleared of the Papers which 
were deposited in them, and used for Committees, since the date of the 
former Report; and it is proposed to obviate the inconvenience of the 
first being a passage to N° 7, as well as of N°1 continuing to be 
a passage to N° 2, by constructing a slight exterior gallery or passage. 


The small room containing the present alrary will be ee to 
the use of Committees. 


~The Room numbered 15, and ‘the adjoining Room, now containing 
Returns relating to the Rates for the Relief of the Poor, will be improved, 
and rendered more fit to be used by Committees, - by altering the level 
of the floors, and improving the access to them by the staircase. 


In the Third Report of the Select Cintunttins of the last Session, it 
was recommended that a General.Index to the Sessional Papers should 
be completed to the accession of His present Majesty, and should be 
printed for the use of The House; this not having yet been effected, 
Your Committee consider that the recommendation should be carried 
into Etec without further dehy. - 


26 May 1826. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 


Jovis, 27° die Aprilis, 1826. 


Colonel B. C. Stephenson - 
John Soane, Esq. - — - 


Mr. Benjamin Spiller - 
Mr. Samuel Richard Gunnell 
Mr. James Mitchell - - 


John Soane, Esq. - + 


Mr. George Whittam — - 
Mr. John Bull - -— - 


’ Mr. Samuel Richard Gunnell 
‘Mr. Jamés Mitchell - = - 


John Soane, Esq. - - 


John Soane, Esq. -— - 
Mr. David Jones 7 = 


“Mr. John E. Dorington = - 
. John Soane, Esq. - 3 - 


John Soane, Esq. - = - 


Jovis, 4° die Mai). 


Colonel Trench, a Member of the Committee Sg 


_ John Henry Ley, Esq. - 


John Sore Esq. -  - 


Martis, 9° die Maij. 


Jovis, 18° die Maij. 


Luna, 22° die Maij. 


Colonel Trench, a Member of the Committee ~ - 


John Soane, Esq. -  - 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Jovis, 27° die Aprilis, 1826. 


HENRY BANKES, ESQUIRE, 


IN THE CHAIR. 


Colonel B. C. Stephenson, called in; and Examined. 3 


ID you receive any instructions from the Treasury towards the close of the Col. Stephenson. 
last session, with regard to carrying into effect some plans that were laid be- -———_____ 
fore the Committee for improving or adding to the number of Committee Ropms?— —27 April 1826. 
None, in reference to those plans, that I recollect ; there was no estimate formed. 

Had you any communication with the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the 
subject >—I think there was a communication with the Chancellor of the Exchequer; | 
but I had several communications with the Speaker, with respect to providing 
atemporary accommodation. | | > s 

Be so good as to explain what is meant by temporary accommodation >—The 

temporary accommodation the Speaker proposed was, two rooms above stairs, over 
the old dining room of Bellamy’s, that they should be converted into Committee . 
Rooms. I attended there and took his directions, and they were so converted 
immediately. The Speaker said there might be a want of further Committes Rooms, 
and asked if there was any other building. I said I knew of none, except the 
two temporary Courts erected at the south end of Westminster Hall. 
_ Had you any communication with Mr. Ley on. the subject of his house ?—] had 
a great deal of communication with Mr. Ley, and principally in the presence of 
the Speaker. The great difficulty in the way of executing this plan, was the diffi- 
culty of getting possession of Mr. Ley’s house. That seemed to be at the time 
the great difficulty; but I beg to observe, these plans were not officially before me, 
hor was there any estimate. pe 

Can you recollect what passed between yourself and Mr. Ley, in the presence of 
the Speaker ?>—There was a great deal of conversation; Mr. Ley objected strongly 
to the giving up of his house; that was the principal topic of conversation, and 
it was upon that, to the best of my recollection, that the Speaker suggested this 
temporary accommodation of those two rooms above stairs, with the addition, in 
ae of necessity, of the two temporary Courts at the south end of Westminster 

all. 

Did any thing pass between the Chancellor of the Exchequer and yourself in 
relation to Mr. Ley’s house?—There was a meeting at the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s, I remember, with Mr. Ley, but I do not think there was any thing 
Sees It all turned upon Mr. Ley’s objecting to relinquish the right he had in 
the house. 

Did you understand, either from the Chancellor of the Exchequer or from the 
Speaker, that the intended improvements and alterations were given up in con- 
sequence of the difficulty Mr. Ley made in giving up his house r—I cannot say 
I did collect that. It appeared to me, from the conversation which passed at the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s and the Speaker’s, that this was the great difficulty 
in the way of the plan; and as Mr. Soane could not accomplish the plan without 
the house being given up, (Mr. Ley, I know, stood very firmly upon his rights to the 
house) there were no estimates of this plan, and it was never officially before me, 
as the head of. the department of works, | | 
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John Soane, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


WHAT reason, do you conceive, prevented the alterations that were suggested by 
yourself, and approved by the Committee, from being carried into effect '—The 
not being able to get possession of Mr. Ley’s house. 1 attended Colonel Stephenson, 
the Surveyor General of the Works, with the Speaker and Mr. Ley; and the only 
objection I heard, was from Mr. Ley, that he could not give up the house. ‘The 
moment I had received these drawings back from the Committee, I thought I should . 
immediately have an order to carry them into execution ; and in consequence, I made 
an application respecting the books and papers that were to be removed out of 
Mr. Ley’s house, and’ the different offices, that I might begin with the house as 
soon as possible, having pledged myself to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the whole should be finished by the next Session of Parliament, provided the 
meeting was not before February. It was said itis scarcely possible. I answered, 
T have considered it well, and pledged myself it should be done. 

. When Mr. Soane pledged himself these’ works should be executed by February, 
at what time of the year did he intend that the works were to commence ?— 
Immediately upon the Parliament being prorogued ;' the very beginning of July. 
Jt was a very short time: and I was perfectly aware of the enn of the 
time. — - | 

-. Did Mr. Soane anticipate that that portion of the plan. which was intended for 
the use of the officers of the House, more particularly for the use of Mr. Do- 
rington and the other clerks of the House, would be finished by the month of 
February, and in such a state as to enable those officers to resume the discharge of 
their official functions without inconvenience ?—Most certainly I did; and I stated 
to the Committee the manner in which I should do it; that the moment the wall 
was as high as the first floor, I should put a temporary roof over it, and begin my 
finishing almost immediately ; no rain or damp should penetrate into the walls, so 
that in point of fact, although the building was only raised from the base, the work 
of finishing should be begun. og ae 

Comparing the accommodation which the proposed plans would have given to 
the Officers of the House with their present accommodation, would it have been 
equal or superior, to the accommodation which they now have ?—I think in every 
respect superior, as far as my judgment goes, - . 

Do you think that equal or superior facility of reference to these officers would 
have been given under the improved plan, as compared with the existing accom- 
modation, both to members generally, and to persons in official situations, who 
_ find it necessary to communicate with the officers of the House ?>— 

do co — 

Do your plans comprehend suilicient space for the records and the books and 
papers belonging to these respective offices >—I am not prepared exactly to answer 
that question, because I do not know the extent of these records; but there is 
a large portion of accommodation for books and records. They would certainly - 
have more accommodation than they have now; but it would be rather too muct 
for me.to pronounce it sufficient. | - | 

Did you communicate with any of the officers of the House, with respect to the 
accommodation proposed to be given to them by your plans ?—I do not remember 
that I had aay direct communication with them. | 2: 

Supposing your plan to have been carried into effect in the way that you suggested, 
and that the Canines approved of in the last year, would there have been any 
thing inconsistent in the execution of this plan, with the union, in one great design 
of the whole of the river front of the Parliamentary offices ’'—According to my 
judgment there would be none. This would make part.of a great plan. 

O you not conceive that whatever portion of this plan may be. undertaken, it 
would be advisable to. make it subordinate to one general design, which might be 
executed hereafter >—I think it should make part of any plan that may be hereafter 


executed. : 


In making’such a. plan, is it positively necessary to take Mr. Ley’s house ?>—Yes, 
I think so. I will show plans I have been making for the last thirty years, and 
there are none jn which the taking down that house, is not comprehended. I could 
show fifty plans, some of which were submitted to his late Majesty, and very much 
approved of by him. | | : 

All including that house ?—All proceeding upon the taking down that house. 
. | | Have 
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Have you happened to inspect the apartments occupied by Mr, Bellamy ?— 


Yes. 
What accommodation would they afford converted into Committee Rooms ?— 
I am not prepared to answer. | 
Did youever passa long gallery with a number of servants garrets, seventy-six 
feet long >I cannot say the length, unless the plans were before me. 


Do you happen to know. the number of rooms Mr. Bellamy occupies?—I do_ 


not. 

Do you know the apartments occupied by Mr. Hewitt ?—I do. 

Is Mr. Soane acquainted with Nos. 1 and 2 which are in a bad state ?—I have 
been in them. 

Before Mr. Soane gave the opinion, that without taking Mr. Ley’s house, it 
would be impossible to give accommodation, had he examined these rooms >— 

I was in every room, and had plans of every room. 

Having seen various plans, as long back as the year 1794, for the improvement 
of the House of Commons, with the view of giving additional parliamentary 
accommodation, are you certain that these plans comprehended the removal of 
Mr. Ley’'s house, as being a matter indispensable to their execution ?—I cannot say 
that all did; but all that 1 have ever seen did. Indeed, it was always considered 
as a building so very bad, and so wretchedly placed in ‘the way of any improve- 
ment, that till this day, I never heard a question upon it. 

If the residence of an officer be necessary in the house itself, for the safe custody 
of the records of the House, would there be any difficulty in providing accommo- 
dation for the residence of such an officer, in the plans which Mr. Soane has laid 
before the Committee >— Not in these plans, certainly. 

What is the accommodation that Mr. Ley’s house can afford ?—This is the out- 
line of Mr. Ley’s house. It contains a large part of the intended Library, Committee 
Rooms over, Committee Rooms under, and Clerks Room, according to my plan, 
which was approved by the last Committee. 

How many Committee Rooms are there over ?—There are three Cominittee 
Rooms over, and three under, six in all; and a large part of the Library intended 
to be placed upon the site of Mr. Ley’s house. 

Does Mr. Soane think there is sufficient space between the end of Mr. Ley’s 
house, as it now stands, and the painted chamber, to form an adequate library ?—~ 


I donot; in the first place it would darken the window of the’ Painted Chamber 


entirely. It was proposed that might be remedied by a sky-light. 

Would not that alter the character of the room entirely ?—These are the old 
windows. In the year 1794, when I had my survey made, these windows. then 
existed. 

Was Mr. James Wyatt then employed?—It was long before; it was in Sir 
William Chambers’ time. I was called on by a Committee of the House of Lords 


in 1794, to make plans for the improvement of the House, and then it was the ‘survey 


was made, 

What expense does Mr. Soane imagine will be incurred in providing a residence 
for Mr. Ley in lieu of this ?—It is impossible for me to say ’till the plans are made ; 
but I mean to say most distinctly, that after having been acquainted with all: the 
premises—acquainted with the two Houses of Parliament for the last thirty years’ of 

i Mei I am decidedly of opinion, as far as my judgmetit goes, that’ no good: and 
: advantageous. general plan can be formed without the destruction of M r. Ley’s 
onse. 


Supposing it was considered desirable to build a house for Mr. Ley contiguous tbs 


the Houses. of Parliament in place of procuring an ordinary dwelling-house in ‘the 
neighbourhood of Palace Yorks in the event of the removal of the Exchequer offices, 
would there nbt be space in that quarter: for building: a house for Mr. — pnt should 
think amiple space.” ~ 

Were the present new buildings of the House of Lords caried on under your 
superintendence ?— Yes, certainly, cae: 

‘What time’ was taken ‘for the ‘ execution’ of the plans 3 was: it in the interval 
between session ‘and session ?—Certainly. 

Were the rooms fit for the occupation of the officers and of the neeas in the 
session immediately succeeding the commencement of the works They d¥e- not 
quite finished riow, but still they can be and are used. ‘The’ Library’ is not fitted up 


yet; it is only'in a temporary way for their Lordships | to see due as eas of the | 


accommodation there would be: * ' 
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Wereiany of them fit for use and occupation in the session sala suoce seine 
the commencement of the works ?— Most certainly. ; 
Has there been any incoftvenientce felt on the patt of the occapiers of these rooms 
from the occupation of them so soon after their building °>— I have heard of none, 
nor do I believe there is any. 
- What difference would it make to havc your designs executed in stone oF in 
brick: work now, with a view to facing the buildings with stone hereafter *—Bricks 
are Very small. The stones would be two or three feet high. ‘The number of 
joints in one case would be small, and many in the other. ‘Settlements would be 
to be apptehended. 
Can you form any opinion as to what time it would take: mat can scarcely give 
any opinion; it is the rage at present to do things so quick. It ought to take 


ann: cotisiderdble time. 


If you could do it in brick im six months, could you do it in stone in nine ? — 
No: this’ 18 ¢ building that ouglit to be carried on gradually and regularly. The 


poof ought to be put on this year, atid then it ought to stand for the wind to 


Benjamin Spiller. 
\ eee eormeenanaee 


bidw ‘through it for twelve thonths, and then finislt it when the building is perfectly 
dr‘ 
With & view to the ultithate executiofi of the work, its stability and perfection, 
is there any very considerable preference between executing it all at otice in stone, 
or executing it in the first mstance m brick, with the intention, and making a pro- 
vision for the futuré casing? and cévering it with stone a rather think that 
I should prefer the leaviny the brick-work a time to dry, and cover it with stone 


ay a Mr. Benjamin Spiller, called in ; er Examined. 


Da you ‘held the sitaatioa of Libtarian to the House of Canmaaes >Yes, I do. 

_ Hew: many volumes of printed papers do the Parliamentary transactions of last 
yetr, consist of °—Twenty-seven. 

Have you been able to arrange these papers in the present library ?—Not con- 
veniently, i in consequence of not having room for them. 

Have you any poabe means of arranging the printed papers of the catrent 
session °~—-No, 

Is it not found mecessary for the use of the House, to have a duplicate set of 
the House of Commons’ papers, for the facility of references before Committees 2 
Yes, itis; which are kept in another room. 

Where. are those duplicate ‘volumes new. deposited ?+—In the Committee Room 


N°4 

is ‘there an any space in which you Have beens ablein the Cranmitiss Room ‘to arrance 
the papers of the last yeer'—No; I have been sbiiged to lay them -on the table 
im the room. 


Is there any possible arrangement in , the present room in which these papers 
are deposited, by which you can arrange the papers of the : ‘Treat ‘and eabuing 
sessions >-~Not any; not even the papers of the last session. 

Do you then consider, that all the inconveniences of want of ee smuiiai een 


which ‘you stated in your examination before the Committee of the last year, ‘are 


augmented, since the period ut which that examination took place?+-Certainly ithey 
aré, in conseqiience of the increase of books. The'volumes of the last year atto- 
gether amounted: to 40 or 50; one volume of Journals, one volume of Index, two 
volumnes-of Statutes, and six ‘volumes of focal personal Acts; ‘altogether, there were 
40 or 5@ volumes added to the library, by the Papers and ‘Acts, &c. of the bast 
session. 

‘Are you aware that a collection of the Colonial Acts, and of Colonial State 
he was provided by a Committee of the House of Commons, some years back P 
~-Yes. ‘They were returned to the Colonial office, after the Committee ‘had dosed 


their sittin 


Do you oe to ‘be acquaintéd with the gallery in the Speakers House: which 
opens iato the lobby:?-~Y-es, I know it. - 
You. know the — of it?--I cannot say exactly ‘the length, A mow it by 
‘appearance. ©. 
‘fh your opinion would. that. make ‘an . adequate and sufficient library if. dt was 
‘fitted up with shelves >—I ‘should think. it t would. ‘It is: er @ Narrow: ey to 
convert into a Hoe: ae 


4 ; 


What 
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.- What space: would be the least for a convenient room of reference, would ‘Twent ty 
feet be sufficient for the purpose ?—-Yes; I should think that would do. : 

With a table in the centre and two ranges of shelves — Yes. 0: 6! 3:07 

_ Ia the: ventre of that gallery there is » beautafal little (ae ee whiet igh 
be a place to retire to '—Yes. 

Upon the whole, do you think that if that was in: the possession: of the. Honsé of 
Commons, it would be an adequate and sufficient library oo oma it Desaiees es 
the communication with ue no =o be rather = , 

Mr. Samuel Richard Beni die the Committee Clerks Ofice, called i in; 

: See ‘and Examined. — 


WHAT office do you hold in the House of Commons ?—I am senior ; deputy 
Committee Clerk; I am likewise Parliamentary Agent to .the Chief Secretary of 
Ireland ; I was so appointed by Lord Colchester at the Union, and remogined $0 
ever since. | 


How long have you filled your present situation of Deputy Committee. Clerk oe 


Twenty-six years, and have been fifty years on the establishment, 

. When you were first appointed at the time of the Union as Parliamentary Agent 
for Irish business, what accommodation had you at that time for the transaction of 
your official duty?—My Lord Colehester obtained, throygh the Speaker, paw Lord 
Redesdale, an office which is now the Secretary’s reom ; he allotied a part of, tat 
tp do the Irish business in. | 

Was any subsequent arrangement made of another kind? Afterwards, it a 
necessary, for the accommodation of the Speaker, to take that part of the room away 
to throw it into the passage that Jeads to the Speaker's gallery, and Lord Col- 
chester, then Speaker, gave me a room which is now occupied as the library, and 
which I held for some years, until it -was thought convenient to. have ‘thia library 
and other alterations above stairs; I was then put-ont with a: promise that when 
any alterations took place, I should be accommodated again. 

In what year were you deprived of the use at ae present) ibeery 2 cannot 
immediately recollect. 

About six or seven years. ago ?—I rather aspect it itis s about thet. Give tee jeive 
to say further, that since I lost that room, I have been extremely distressed to per- 
fonm the business of the office ; and I believe it was Mr. Grant,.during his Secretary. 
ship, applied to the present Speaker 0 access ito get me same ott moo ad do 
business in. 

What space have you now for the performance of the duties of your office: Bs 
d have only now, one of the Committee Clerks desks, which is already too smalf 


for the Committee busiacss.: ‘The. comsequence is, and it is known to every Irish | 


gentleman, that. the nusber of. = in attendance.are always inacrowd , : 
Has the business of your office ented very considerably duxing the fast ten 


youte?-—Very considerably’; inas as there were but gight or trelye Bis. which | 


used te pasa every: session, but ‘for the last three -or four sessions the average has 
been twenty or thirty; I mean Public Bills. It is not exactly the Bills;-but.it:is the 
aumnber of persons who necessarily came to ask questions and to. attend toi the 
business of the Irish affairs, that crowds my desk. Jn fact, it:is not fit for.it.at all. : 


Have you any doubt that the present state of accommodation which your. desk. 


affords is productive of considerable inconvenience, not only to the office, but to the 
public?—I have no doubt very much so to the public, as far as Trish business is. 
concerned ; and as to public business, the honourable Member who is now questioning 
ne, has seen a great deal.of -inconvenience an this subject, aswel ag mer 

embers. A... eas 


Mr. James Mitchell, from the Vote Office, called in; and Examined. __ 
WHAT office do you fill in the House of Commons ?—-Deliverer of Votes an 


Papers to the Members. aa a 


in the peiformance of the ‘duties -of -your office, -is it necessary ‘to lave. eousi- 
derable space for the deposit of Papers, and. -wery oy access and: reference te thoue 
papers '—Cettaitilly. 

What accommodation does ‘the office at present efford ‘you Very tie it 
wents light, space and air, ‘being very confined and-very meonvenient.:, 

Have: you space at the preseat moment ‘for the deposit of any papers, excepting 


a current papers of the session? —Only the rooms which are appropriated tp my 
use 
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use in the Seeretary’s late house; which are very inconvenient, being so far from the 
House, as I have daily occasion to go to them, for the use of the House, the 
Speaker and the Members. _ 

Is there sufficient accommodation for easy access and for convenient reference, 

even to the papers of the current session?—Certainly not. 

as the accommodation in your office been diminished in any respect since you 
havé been in office?—The obhoe has been enlarged; the inner room, which was 
originally the Speaker’s Secretary's, being given.for the use of the Vote Office ; ; but 
the other rooms near the lobby, as well as those occupied by Mr. Bellamy, which 
were formerly appropriated to t e use of the Vote Office, have been taken away. 

When were these latter rooms taken away from the Vote Office ?—They were ta ken 
away at the end of the last session, and are now made Committee Rooms. 

as there been such an increase in the printed Votes and proceedings of the 
House of Commons, as to render, of late years, a greater space peceay: than ‘was 
required in ‘the years past >I should think tenfold. 

Do you find, that from the greater anxiety with respect to the Parliamentary 
business, there is a greater demand and greater press upon your Office, in the dis 
char of its duties, than formerly ?—Yes, a hundred fold. 

here is the Secretary’ s house that you refer to ?—Adjoining the’ Speaker's in 
Palace Yard. 

So that you have to cross Palace Yard?—TI have to po down Westminster Hall 
to fetch ahy papers any Member o¢ the House may require. 

Is not Mr. Mitchell’s office also used as a place of deposit for the petitions which 
are in course of presentation >—Certainly; they are mvariably brought to me ; 
I appropriate ay alphabetically ‘to put them in for the Members, which are at 
anes so small as to render the arrangement of them very inconvenient. 

Is it not used as a similar place of deposit for official pane ?—Yes; ; the ministers 
paipers rs and boxes are constantly deposited in it. : 

o not these duties, if point ‘of fact; occupy a considerable space in Mr. Mitchell's 

eptie arid some portion of ‘ime ib the discharge of his officint duties ?—Certainly, 


it part of it. 

Tor any means, in the preted office, of performing all these duties 1 in 8 man- 
net that you conceive to be satisfactory to the Members of the House or yourself >— 
Certainly not to myself, and T fear riot to the Members.: ‘The papers comé froni thé 
printer's in bundles, and have to be collated for delivery. There are frequently ten 
Or fifteen td be patheréd: to go dtit the next morning. — 

Roc many individuals is it necessary should be employed in your office? have 
twe ve 

Where do they work ?—There ‘aie fout ini donstant attendance at the ofice; and the 
remainder are employed in carrying out the Votes and Papers. °° 

Do you not consider it is actually necessary for thé convenién¢e 'of the House; 
that a deposit should take place i in the Vote Office; not of papers of the current 
session, but of papers of the ' pteteding ‘session, which may be made ‘matter of 


reference >—Certainly 5 it is “obviously Receeeaty ‘there shoul be C space to er 
those papers." - 

There is no possibility of making provision fot the papers of thie pteveding session 
in 1 your Present o office P—Certainly not. © 


? “oe ‘ ' : ? ee ? 


to ee 7 | ‘Lune, die Maii, 1826. ° 


"John Soane, Esq, again called ii in ; ‘and Examined. ae 
HAVE you communicated with the officers of the House, with regard to the 
accommodation intended’ for their respective offices ?~—-I saw.them all the last Com- 
mittee day, .and took an account, from the different gentlemen,, of the number. of 
rooms and sort of space that was considered necessary ; I have not seen them this 
morning. 4 did not see Mr. Jones, but I saw Mr. Gunnell, who is next to Mr, Je ‘Ques. 
I did not see Mr. Whittam, but I saw Mr. Bull, Mr, J.. . Doringtan, and 
Mr.. Mitchell... From all Ican gather, from. these _gontlemen, jit scems, {9 me, that 
there is sufficient space in the, new plans, and that i is all that 1 ig wanted..,, Here. is 
ee co : : a paper 
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a paper which contains a statement of what each office now has, and what this plan 
proposes to give. | _ 
What alterations were suggested by the different officers in point of the respective 
situations of their officers?>—They each of them wished to be close to the lobby of 
the House of Commons. It seems to me more convenient to make the Ingrossing. 
Office of what I had called the Vote Office, and to make the Vote Office by taking one. 
room of what was intended for the Clerk of the Fees ; both of which offices I under-. 
stand Members have very often access to in considerable numbers. Ne 
Have you looked at the pavilion lately, in which the waiting rooms, the Committee 
Room N° 12, the kitchen, and an apartment over it are, what is called the old. 
prison tower ‘—Not very lately. ee % 
_ There is a chimney at the top quite out of the perpendicular, and ready to fall, 
and the pavilion itself has been separated from the main body of the building. 
A spout was put up to hide the crack, and then it was filled up with stuff. The 
consequence of this giving way at the base is, that the chimney will fall down ?— 
There has been no. change in it for some time. It is an original defect. It is 
watched from time to time to see whether it gets again into action, and if so, it is 
very easy kept where it is with irons. a _ 
it is perfectly safe, is it’—It is perfectly. safe. I have always noticed it, but 

I did not consider it necessary to make any statement of it in my annual report. | 

Are you aware of what apartments occupy the five windows between the paviljon 
and the centre ?>—I cannot answer, vuless I had been in the rooms. | 

Are you aware how the apartments between the centre and the court of King’s 
Bench are oceupied ; they seem to be fitted up as bed-rooms :—I forget to whom 
they belong,. but they are so occupied. | 3 | 

What will be the difference of accommodation, afforded by the new plan, to the 
different offices, as compared with the present; first with regard to the Ingrossing 
Office ?—The new. Ingrossing Office will contain about 450 superficial feet. 

What does the present contain °—The present Ingrossing Office contains 470 feet; 
to the new building might be added about 300 square feet. 

State the present and the proposed accommodation for the office of the Clerk of the 
Fees ?—The present accommodation for the Clerk of the Fees is 782 feet superficial, 
the proposed. accommodation is 970 feet. | | 

Would the access to the office, the convenient access to which is considered of 
pag public importance, be equal, in the praposed plan, to what now exists in 

r. Dorington’s office ?—I should think more convenient. 

Will you compare the existing accommodation in the Committee Clerks Office with 
the accommodation intended to be given by the plans before you >—The Committee 
Clerks Office consists of one room containing 480 feet superficial ; the new room 
will contain 650 feet superficjal. 

. What is the present and the proposed space allotted to. the Journal Office, including 
the room for the examining clerks?—The Journal Office has one room, 340 feet, 
one room for the Clerk of the Journals, 218 feet, and two examining offices, 780 feet, 
The proposed accommodation for the Journal Office is 1,512 feet, and for the ex- 
amiming offices 1,165 feet, making together 2,677 feet. | | 

What is the present, as compared with the proposed accommodation for the Vote 
Office :—The present is 279 feet superficial, and the new one will contain 893 feet. 

Tn case it was considered desirable to preserve the existing V ote Office as a writing 
room or anti-room for the accommodation of Members, or place of deposit for 
petitions, would there be any difficulty in ae so according to these plans ?—No 
difficulty. There is a chimney to remove, but I do not call that any difficulty. 

In the proposed arrangement for the new Vote Office, would there not be an access 
for the convenience of Members from behind the Speaker’s chair down the stair- 
case *—-Yes, there would be. - | 

Mr. George Whittam, called in; and Examined, = 
| oe do you hold in the House of Commons r-—Clerk of the Journals 
and Papers. = mm | : foi 
_ Have you examined the. proposed accommodation to be given to the Journal 
Office, by this plan of Mr. Soane?—I have. ; a 

Do you think that, in paint of accommodation, it is better or worse than the 
present office allotted to the same purposes >—I can hardly be prepared to give an 
answer to that question ; judging from the plan, it seems we should have. more 

403. | | | | D Space ; 
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| space; the height of the room is considerably less than in the present office ; I think 


our office is about eleven feet high; [it appeared subsequently that the height of the 
proposed new office, according to the plan, was nine feet and a half. ] 
In what respect would the want of height be an inconvenience to the Journal 
Office >—Only this; that the principal part of the business is conducted at night, 
and there are six clerks in the office besides the principal, and of course a number of 
candles or lamps, which would make it necessary, for ventilation, to have a lofty 
room, if it could be obtained. aa | 
If Mr. Whittam finds that the proposed accommodation, according to Mr. Soane’s 
plan, will give to his office 2,670 feet superficial measurement, whilst in his present 
office he has only 780, does he not think that the additional space, being more than 
three times that which he at present possesses, will be more than a balance to any 
difference of height :—As far as my opinion goes, I should conceive it would. 

Is there any objection to the room of the Examining Offices, being placed as w 
Mr. Soane’s plan, No. 1 ?—I should not conceive the least objection on that account, 
but possibly rather an improvement, because it would be so far distant from the 
office of business, that the examination would not be interrupted. . 


Mr. John Bull, of the Journal Office ; Examined. 


. YOU have seen the plans of Mr. Soane ; is there any thing you would suggest 
with respect to them?—-As far as I have been able to judge of them, I see ag 
objection at all to the plans ; it seems we have a much larger space, and at has been 
truly said it would be an advantage if we could have more height, bat if not, we 
certainly have it in space. I have always understood, perhaps incorrectly, that where 
you have height you have a freer circulation; and it is perfectly true, even of our 
present room (which is about eleven feet high) where we are kept till a late hour, 
that sometimes, after all our attempts to ventilate it, it becomes offensive, although 
it is much better since the use of lamps. 


Mr. Samus! Richard Gunnell, agam called in; und Examined. 


| COMPARING the two plans of Mr. Soane, and supposing that, in addition to 


these. two plans, the old library was to be restored for the peculiar use of your office, 
as connected with Irish business, would not the accommodation under the new 
plan be infinitely greater than that which is now enjoyed in the Committee Clerks 
Office ?--Undoubtedly ; any addition would bea convenience. At the same tue, 
you will allow me to suggest, that with respect to all offices connected with House 
of Commons business, the nearer they are together the more convenient; it would 
be an advantage if the room that is now the library room could be made nearer 
to the different offices of business; all offices should be as nearly connected 
together as possible. 

How many desks is it necessary to have in the Committee Clerks Office >—Your 
partitions ; there is the principal and deputy, and a third assistant deputy has been 
introduced of late years, which makes three desks in fact, though the principal 
himself never occupies any. 

Supposing accommodation provided for the Irish business elsewhere, how many 
desks would it .be then necessary to establish ?>—Precisely the same number, because 


Tam still an officer of the House. There are four principals, four deputies, and four 


assistant deputies. | 

When you say three desks, you mean three in each compound ?—Yes, three in 
each of the ‘places partitioned off. It would.be better to have these partitions rather 
larger.. 

Observing you would have, in the new Committee Clerks Office, 170 more super- 
ficial feet than in the present, you can have no hesitation in preferring the accom- 
modation of the one to the other ?—Certainly ; I wish the jpartitions to be larger. 
The area of course is a convenient thing for the public; but the partitions for the 
clerks themselves, which are scarcely large enough, might be‘made more convenient 
also. | : 
' Ass to the accéss ?—The acvess now is very dark, everyone stumbles; and I-am 
surprized there are not frequently accidents. | : 

Is the business of one committee clerk and another at all connected?—The com- 
mittee business is all connected, but we have each our separate duties'to perform ; 
that is to say, we take it by‘turns. ‘There ure ‘four desks and four principal Com: 

a: : | “mittee 
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mittee Clerks. As.the committee business occurs, A. takes it first, B. next, C. next, Mr. 5. R. Gunnell. 
and soon. . | | | | fo. Se 
There is no connection between the business of A. and the business of B.?—~ 1 May 1826. 
Yes, certainly. 22 | 
. There is no more connection between the business of one Committee Clerk -and 
another, than there is between the business of any one of them, and the business of 
any clerk, in any of the other offices of the House of Commons?—Yes; it is all 
connected, though we divide the business. 
Is there not a great deal of committee business done by persons not connected 
with the Committee Clerks office?—No; Mr. White attends Committees, when 
the Committee Clerks are not sufficient to do it. He does it for me, or another 
desk, just as it happens. He comes to my desk and takes my papers, and attends 
for me. 
Then in fact every Committée is supposed to be attended by some one of the 
four ?— Exactly so. + 8 
_ .Is there not, in point of fact, a good deal of private business now done at the 
desk of the Committee Clerks r—In fact all the agents of private business are . 
obliged to come to the Committee Clerk for the business to be done, as far as respects 
Committee business, 
' And do not the clerks of the House frequently take charge of private Bills, and 
thereby become the agents for the private Bills themselves °—Somedo.. Almost all 
the principal Committee Clerks, except Mr. Stracey ; of course he is excluded, - 
' According to what rule are the several clerks assigned to the different Com- 
mittees >— Exactly as the order of proceeding appears in the minute book of the 
‘House. Supposing a petition to be presented to the House, or a Bill is read va 
second time; then they are referred to a Committee, and the Committee Clerks 
take them alternately according to the order of reference. | 
With respect to public matters ?—Those go by the same rotation, according to 
fhe order in which they are appointed. 
Supposing a Committee to sit in one session, on a public matter, and to be 
renewed in another session, and to continue a series of reports, it is a chance whether 
the same clerk attends the Committee in each year -—Quite a chance. Sometimes 
it is done by an understanding between ourselves, if it is wished by the chairman of — 
the former Committee. : 
(To Mr. Soane)—If it should eventually be found expedient to enlarge the 
area allotted to the Committee Clerks office, could Mr. Soane accommodate them, 
with a-larger space adjoining the sopth ?— Yes, certainly, by taking part of another 
room. 


Mr. James Mitchell, again called in; and Re-examined. 


' ‘HAVE you looked at the intended allotment for the Vote Office with Mr. Soane? Afr. J. Mitchell. 
—Yes. | | | 
"Does it appear to you that would be a commodious office for the purpose ?—_ 
‘Yes. Ifit were nearer the door of the House, it would be more desirable, as it 
would be more convenient for the Members. _ | 
Mr. Mitchell will see that, in the office which is proposed to be allotted for the 
Vote Office, there is a communication for Mr. Hansard’s men to bring the papers, 
and there will be an immediate communication from the body of the House itself, 
behind the Speaker's chair ; does he not conceive, that double communication would 
answer every purpose '—Yes. 
In point-of space, how does it appear to you;. would there be ample space in 
fhe new proposed room for the purposes of the office, the present office containin 
279 superficial feet, and the praposed office 893?—I think for the office it vould 
be sufficient for the purposes of the business ; but store rooms for papers will also 
be necessary. | 7 
John Soane, Esq. again Examined. 7 
DOES Mr..Soane, in:the plan which he :has.now laid before the Committee, J. Soane, Esq. 
propose to disturb the room abowe the long gallery, at present occupied by the ——~_—— 
Clerk of Election Recognizances, the clerks of Committees of Elections, and the 
Private: Bill ‘Office >My plan does not go to any alteration in that part. 
Does Mr. Soane think it practicable and convenient to raise other rooms above 
these, making the total height of the old building not more than the total height of 
‘the proposed building on the east side of the court?>—I should think jt would he 
493. = = | | extremely 
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Mr. David Jones. 
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extremely. advantageous, the communication being easy. I am aware this lobby is 
lighted by a sky-light, still I think I could get over me ‘difficulty by not having the 
room quite so wide. 

Is the wall strong enough >—It i is 5 like a castle wall. 

Would the communication to the room on the third story, which may eventually 
be erected on the west side of Cotton Garden, be commodious ?— Not so com- 
modious and convenient as that to the other room. 

But there would be no architectural difficulty 9—No. | 


Mercurii, 3° die Maii, 1826. 


John Soane, Esq. again called in ; and further Examined. 


IN reference of the passage of communication from the rooms now occupied by 
Mr. Bellamy, passing by the Committee Rooms N* 4 and N° 5 and the present 
library down to the smoking room, have you formed any plan for altering it in 
connection with the additions and improvements in the plans before the Committee? 
—No. 

Would it be architecturally practicable to improve it in connection with the 
alterations in question, and with the conveniences of the coffee-room below r—I 
think it might; exactly to what extent I am not prepared to say. 

Will you consider the subject, and submit your suggestions to the Cominittee?— 
Certainly, with as much dispatch as possible. 

If the whole space connected with the buildings round Westminster Hall were 
submitted to you, would you entertain the same opinion that you do now, that 
pulling down Mr. Ley’s house, the projection of the building coming beyond the 
centre, is indispensably necessary for the accommodation required for the House of 
Commons, meaning the re-modelling and the better arrangement of the apartments 
which now exist?—I beg to state, that I have already answered this question; Tam 
very well acquainted with eve part of those buildings, and I do not think, with all 
the knowledge I have of the place after = years Saperience, that I could Propose 
a better plan for what is now st ay 

That is your present opinion ?—It is. 


Mr. David Jones, from the Lngroading Office; called in; and Examined. 
HAVE you looked at the proposed accommodation intended for the- Ingrossing 
Office in the plan formed by Mr.Soane?—I have. 


What is your opinion of the proposed Ingrossing Office, in n relation to'the pre- 
sent Ingrossing Office; does it contain more or less space in point of accommo- 


{ 


~ dationr—I think it contains more space ; 1 would suggest, if we had got.to go: up 


Mr. J -E.Doringtot, 


situation of the Ingrossing O 


and down stairs, it would be a considerable improvement, it would be.a great 
accotimodation to Members who frequently come with Bills, if it were upon a reve 
with the Lobby; I think it would be a great convenience. 

Are there more or fewer stairs in the proposed plan 2—There are five fewer in the 
proposed plan.. 

Are the intended stairs better or worse lighted than the present >—Better; ; indeed 
the ‘stairs at present, when the House is full, appear to bea rendezvous for the 
Jawyert' and others connected with business in the House. 

Have you any thing which _ wish to suggest with regard to the ‘intended 

e?—No, I am perfectly well satisfied’; I think it 
would be @ great jinprovemient ; there appears to be plenty of windows, and what i is 
a great accommodation, they are on the left hand side; if there could be a little 
space given for the two women ao sew the eae aie it would be a ‘preat 
accommodation. oe 


Mr. John E. Dorington, from the Office of the Clerk of the Fees, called i in ; 


and Examined. 
YOUR father, the Committee understand, still continues indisposed i ?—He does, 


or he would have attended. 

Have you examined, with Mr. Soane, the intended accommodation for the office 
held by your father ?—I have seen it this morning, and I can assure the Committee, 
that the space proposed for us will not be sufficient. | 

What 
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What proportion does the space proposed bear to that which is at present sidiaetall 
by yout father’s office?—The two rooms are larger and more convenient; but we 
have four stationers, who work in, an. office: ap aie, where all the — wich 
are presented to the House are kept. 

Is that in one of Mr. Whittam’s offices >No, they « are in rooms ms belonging to 
our office ; two small rooms, witty which we communicate by a. 

Supposing provision were made elsewhere: for two rooms, om hare heractet 
to those which yon have. described, weuld not the rooms which ae proposed to be 


given by the new plan be infinitely more commodious than those which you now. 


possess in your present office?—Yes; if we had.two small rooms of. the- same 
description, and had some means of communicating with them, not a doubt of it. 
With respect to access from the House, would the access to the office be equally 
convenient as it is at present?—Yes, I think it would. 
(Io Mr. Soane.) How many steps are there ?>—Therg are nine upon the plan. 
(Zo Mr. Doringion.) 1s there any communication from your present office, with 


the rooms where the work which you before alluded to proceeds ’—Instead of going. 


up to the Journal Office you turn up a little narrow staircase, which goes to the 
rooms where these stationers are. 

There is no other communication than the one which you have just xientioned 
No, there is not. 


(To Mr. Soane. ) Have you examined those rooms and calculated the area’ which 


they occupy, in addition to those at present occupied by the clerk of the fees? _— 
I have, and have plans taken of them. 


Is that.area included in the statement which you delivered i in, forming ar an agp mre 
- of 772 superficial feet?—There are two rooms level with the lobby : 0 the 


ouse of Commons, containing 402 superficial feet; and there are two rooms Aver 
the same containing about 370 feet, makin together 772 feet. 
What is the aporegate of the oanenl 
make ?—The three rooms I propose to make will contain 976 ~_ 
11,718 cubic feet ; the old rooms contain 7,121 cubic feet. 
Supposing it necessary to provide additional accommodation. in Mr. ‘Doririgton’s 
. department, for the purposes in which those two upper rooms are at present appro; 
priated, could that accommodation be afforded by any alteration in your plans by 


ial. feet, ‘and 


which a room. might be appropriated to him, either a aboye or below ‘the present 
§ room below might be made larget, it amight be made | about four 
r line in pencil on the plan ; it would: ‘give another. | 


office The thir 
feet wider; it is shown by a dotte 
room, and there would be no difficulty in making it, four feet wider, SS 

_ (To Mr. Dorington.) Supposing the room on the ground floor’ to: be’ appro- 
priated to your offices, would that give you more, ample. pecommodation than you 
have at present ?>— Most certainly. 

(To Mr. Soane.) In the design. which- “you have piven, do you consider the : "pro- 
jected elevation to be any thing mere then a sketch, or do you-considey it asa design 
se which you would consider it advisable to adhere ate | only consider:it as a.general 
idea of what you have in‘a first design, which must, when you come to. details, be 
subject te alteration, because it would be necensary to see _ it corresponded. ‘with 
-@ther parts of the buildings. | 

But in the adoption of that first design, should you see any kind: of digiculty 
(consistent with the general principle) in adopting another seeping ‘in- case it 
should appear to be more advisable>—No. difficulty whatever: | Seaegh 

Whatis the projection of the proposed building which it is intended 40. exeet op 
thé south of -Mr. Ley’s bouse ?--About twelve feet beyond Mr. :Ley's: bouge..:/ 

| What is the difference of height between the intended -buildingiand Mr.Ley's 
presen house ?—I cannot answer: = question ; : it is - me Shan: Mr. Lay's 

OUR: beri be eg ee orev eps 
+ «Do yoni not consider that. the; ‘aaa ‘of ‘this - building. 40 be; _prbjected: twebve: fiat 
beyoad Mr... Ley’a:honse, wenjd-be-a considerable diseight to-the general front ofthe 
ihuildings frowe the: river, taking jin theiwhole:-ling fr should.says noes tee 

. Will-you, fpanish, the: Copsmittee .with’a sketch, however slight, of. tha #levetion 
proposed by you in connection with the existing buildings ?—Such..s..drawing has 

been made, and the Committee shall be furnished with it; bad not such a drawing 
been: maile, I could: not have given the: aniarer Fdidy: the, E.comsidered : this as 
a part of a general plan of improvement. 


_ Wayld you produce the general plan. of improvement yau propors?—al ig be - 


very reel to meal to the me paaesiaes those ‘ome and elevations. a hes 
- -402, . Ce ee ee gE... | a 
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Jovis, & die Mati, 1826. 


John Soane, Esq. again called in; and Examined. ; ot Se 


HAVE yo ou brought with you the plans and the elevation you were — to, 
produce r-—) believe all of them. _ 


eens witness produced the same, and they were inspected by i Committee. } 


| Colonel Trench, a Member of the Committec, Examined. 


HAVE yeu turned your attention to the present Aecommodation which is 
afforded by the existing Committee Rooms and Library of the House of COenerer ° 
—Yes. 

- Have you considered the most expeditious, the most economical and the most: 
convenient mode, in your view, of adding to that accommodation ?—I have ;_ princi~ 
pally, with the view to prevent ‘the necessity of making any temporary arrangements 
for the sake of temporary accommodation, which may be an peste in the 
way of any future general design. 

Do you eonceive that in any buildings which are about to be undertaken, i it ought to 
be a special object of consideration to do nothing that would impede the execution at 
a future period of a general design ?—Undoubtedly ; ; that is the consideration which 
has principally induced me to turn my attention to the subject. I think that 
with the eoncurrence of the House of Lords, a splendid facade might be made along 
the river, of no less than 750 feet, and visible in every part from Westminster 
Bridge. 

De you. coneeive that sufficient accommodation could be given at. the. present 
moment, or previously to the next session without interfering with the general. plan 
to. which you have alluded ?—If the Committee will allow me, I will state the accom- 
modation that I think might be given. In the first place, jt must embrace an 
ayrangement with the Speaker; I have seen him yesterday morning in consequence 
of some doubts expressed with regard to his feelings upon the subject; and I can 
state that he is now ready to give to the House ot Commons that accommodation 
described in the paper which I have circulated among some Members of the House. 
His first wish would be to be left entirely alone; but if any alterations are made, he 
is very desirous of affording to the. House the accommodation referred to as follows : 
First, A long gallery of about ninety feet in length, being something wider than his own 
library, as a Library for the House of Commons. Secondly, Two apartments, now 
used for levee rooms, making three. 

What additional space in the way of Committee Rooms do you conceive would be 
ifforded by the rooms thus surrendered by the Speaker ?—Three Committee Rooms 
in the gallery, and those two large apartments, making five ; the aecoeeoeneon 
siveh by the Speaker therefore will be equal to five rooms. 

What would be the additional accommodation beyond that procared by the 
Surrender of those roome in the Speaker's house, on which, under your plan, the 
House could rely in the course of next session p—In the first place there are the 
Committee Rooms, Nos. 6 and 7, which at the time that sald paper was written were 
not fitted up, but which are now ‘fitted up. 

Is not one of these rooms within the other so as to fake it extremely i jaconvenient 


to make use of the two at one time for different and distinct purnones aneey are 


precisely in the same situation-as Nos. 1 and 3 are.. 

Is not the stair-case and the mode of approach to those rooms so narrow as te 
inuke them ineligible for Committees sitting on questions involving litigated points >— 
{ should think they would be less convenient than those Committee Rooms I shall 
hereafter submit to the Committee, because the latter would have waiting roome 
adjoining, and because ene of those rooms now referred. to lies within. the 


| other. 


; What ere the other Committee Rooms beyond Nos. 6 and 7, and the. rooms 
derived from the Speaker that you allude to ?—The first is a room which is upon the 
list of rooms No. 15, at present ; but it is very seldom made use of from the incon- 
venience of access by the staircase, and from the circumstance of its bein very 
small and very low:at present, that room is 29 feet-by 20, and 11 feet high; t sl 8 

a. closet 
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a closet adjoining which is 52 feet, which is not at present applied to any purposes: C47. Trench 
this room js over No. 14, the ceiling of which has been. covered with canvass in cone \——_____/ 
sequence of its being too high ; and if the floor of No. 15 was lowered to the range of: 4 May 1826, 
the canvass, and this closet thrown in, you would then have a Committee Room: 
34 feet:by 20, and 15 feet high. Pe sg | . 

Would your plan. in any degree diminish the inconvenience to which you have. 
alluded, with respect to the staircase and mode of approach to No. 152—~Very> 
much ; and this is one of the important features of it. It would take away nearly 
one entire flight, and make the access much more convenient. The next room, is: 
a room adjoining No. 15, the dimensions of which are 24 feet by 20, and which, 
by the same process, would be made 15 feet high, and is now occupied by a person. 
who has the charge of what are called, Poor Returns. I conceive that the House 
of Commons would have a right to make use of this room. ‘There are nine new 
and convenient Committee Rooms, for the immediate necessity of the House of 
Commons, and this number, I conceive, is nearly sufficient to preclude any neces- 
sity of making any building without consideration and communieation with the Lords, 
and without keeping in view: the important object of hereafter making the whole 
facade uniformly handsome. 

Th making out nine Committee Rooms, you include the Speaker’s library, which 
you reckon as three r— Yes. 

Then, in the event of supplying what has been considered a matter of very great 
public convenience, namely, a library for the House of Commons; the plan 
which you have detailed, would only comprehend six new Committee Rooms ?—~ 
Exeetly. ail | 

Of hich, two would be Nos. 6 and 7, to be approached by a narrow staircase, 
as at present is the case ; and two others would be No. 15, and the adjoining room, 
which are on the upper story '—Exactly. 

Then your plan, as far as you have hitherto detailed it, in point of fact, only adds 
three rooms to the existing accommodation of the House of Commons ?—The: 
Speaker’s two rooms, and No. 16. I state this accommodation, merely as a tem- 
porary expedient, to prevent the necessity of erecting such a building as that pro-. 
posed to be erected in advance of, and on the site of Mr. Ley’s house. I consider 
that the gallery should, next year, be applied to its original destination of a library ; 
then the only additional accommodation that the House would receive, would be 
the two rooms of the Speaker, and No. 16; at the same time, 6 and 7 have 
been fitted up by the Speaker’s order, since this Committee sat upon the former. 
occasion, when their Report was made, and therefore ought to be reckoned as two 
of the 10 rooms then deemed necessary. | 3 

Haye you, in the alteration you suggested of Nos. 15 and 16, considered the 
light?—-The light in those rooms may be got in the most perfect manner from the 
roof ; and even if the plan of carrying a range of apartments over them in the roof. 
was to-be adopted, still those rooms, by splaying off the walls inside, I conceive 
would: have quite sufficient light, and of the best description, because it would come 
in from above; besides,.when the floor was lowered, the light which is not now 
sufficiently high, would then become high enough. 3 ‘eG 
_ In- the communication which the Speaker held with you, what new accommo- 
dation did he propose that the House should provide for him, in lieu of that which 
he was willing to give up to the House ?—-The Speaker did not propose any thing ; 
but I suggested, and the Speaker acquiesced in. the suggestion, that the kitchen 
which is within the quadrangle of the inside of his house should be removed. That 
would be to him a great accommodation, as two of his galleries, and some other 
apartments now looking into it, and he is obliged hermetically to seal his windows. 
to prevent the smell of the dinner coming in; and it is attended with a variety of 
other inconveniences. I do not state this as matter of barter between the Speaker. 
and the House of Commons, but as a part of a general arrangement for a general 
plan, which would make the Speaker's house more agreeable and more convenient. 
My second suggestion was to take down the walls of the cloisters; to restore, or 
rather to complete, the mullions of the old cloistered windows, and to glaze them. . 
This. would make those beautiful cloisters.a part of the Speaker’s living suite of 
rooms, and at the same time give him access to a very beautiful small Gothic chapel, 
which is 17 feet by. +2, which would also form a part of the range that would be 
opened to his guests; a corresponding apartment of similar beauty in the story 
abeve, would-be a matter of accommodation and convenience to Members con 
sulting books in the Library, and might-be supplied with materials for writing. The 
- G04. a8 other 
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other accommodation proposed to the Speaker was, a better distribution of his - 
stables and coach houses, and the.erection of a kitchen, all .of which may be com- 
bined in such a manner .as to give a complete view of the whole side of West- | 
minster Hall from Westminster Bridge. In giving up the two levee apartments - 
adjoining the Tapestry Room, the Speaker suggested, either that @ portion should 
be taken off from the inner apartment to form an anti-room to the Tapestry Room ; 
or what he still more preferred, would be, that the fireplace of that Tapestry Room 
should be changed to the opposite side, and that the entrance from the other apart-_ 
ment should be made where the fire-place now stands. My onginal suggestion to 
the Speaker was, that the front of his house should be advanced about eight feet 
into the garden ; but upon further. consideration he said, that, as far as his opinion: 
went, he was satisfied with it as it stood... = -— | 

. Are there any additional means of accommodation which suggest themselves to 
you, ‘as connected with the sper he pe of the House of Commons r—The whole 
of the apartments connected with Bellamy’s coffee room, and his private residence ; 
first, the three rooms which are his present living rooms; secondly, a space of 
seventy feet by thirty, which is now wasted in small closets and servant's rooms ; 
and which, by raising the roof, would give four good rooms. | 

_ Have you considered how far this space could be made internally applicable in its 
position to the purposes of Committee Rooms ?—It can be admirably applied, either 
to the purposes of Committee Rooms, or to the. purpose of a deposit for records, 
in case:the Committee should think them too high for Committee Rooms, or prefer. 
making use of this other apartment, which I am about to suggest. Bellamy’s 
kiteben, his coffee and tea room, form three rooms. Then near the centre of thé 
stone Building, there is a space, 71 feet by 36 feet, now oocupied by records ;: and 
ifthe upper apartments in the centre of the stone building, were converted into 
agreat record room, by filling up the vacancies now in the rear of those rooms,’ 
the space below as described, 71 feet by 36, would be left entirely free for the 


. diaposal of the House ; or in the interval, if that space of 71 feet by 36 feet was to 


be. continaed to be used for records, the House of Commons might get immediate 
possession. of the upper rooms, which immediately connect with the present Com- 
mittee Rooms, and are now occupied by Mr. Hewitt. = 
; Are you aware whether, in point of fact, those rooms belong to the House of 
Commons at allr—No, I apprehend that they may not belong to the House 
af Commons; but I consider ‘that we should not be limited by what belongs to 
the House of Commons, but suggest that which would be advantageans in'a general’ 
view, of the disposition of :all the apartments, whether they belong to the Crown 
or the House of Commons, or are at the disposal of the Treasury, or of the Law 
Courts... The raising of the roof upon beth sides between the centre, and the prison 
tower.on one side, and the centre and the King’s Bench on the other, would. afford 
a.large, ample and airy space, quite sufficient, if that position were preferred, for 
the records of the King’s Bench, ‘and immediately adjoining that court itself. The 
apartments occupied by Mr. Hewitt in the centre of the stone building are six, 
and might be applied to accommodate what is called the Augmentation Office, of 
used for Committee Rooms. ated : ee 
..De you conceive, that any general plan can, at any time, be carried into efféct, 
without imvelving in it as a necessary consequence, the removal of the existing 
house of Mr. Ley ?—-Most undoubtedly I do; my idea is, that Mr. Ley's house 
might be diminished rather than increased ; it now projects twenty-two feet beyond 
the end of: St. Stephen’s Chapel, and instead of projecting fourteen feet more into 
the garden, I should propose (if any alteration was made in this house) that so much 
should be cut off of it as we are enabled to give him in the direction of Cotton 
Garden,.sa that his house should have as much accommodation as at present, 
and what I consider.an eye sore should be diminished, instead of being increased 
fourteen feet. oO, : i : 
Then you do ultimately suggest, either a removal or an alteration of the existing 
house °—I should call ita new disposition ; it would be desirable ultimately, but 
not at present. My object at present is to show, that there is no necessity to adopt 
the general plan which includes this increase of Mr. Ley’s house, the projection into 
the garden being a. projection of no less then thirty-six by eighty feet in length, and 
ef. no very beautiful charaeter, and quite close to the end of St. Stephen’s chapel. - 
Do any part of the plans which you have detailed to the Committee, comprehend 
such additiens to the accommodation afforded to the officers of the Howse, more 
particularly the office of Mr. Dorington, the Vote Office, the Committee Gletks 
" e+ % ‘Office 
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Office, the Journal Office, and ‘the -Ingressing-Office, as will remedy. she. inser Hr. 


venieuces under which the officers filling those departments, are at presentiplaced i: 
With regard to the Ingrossing Office, ‘I. conceive .its. removal from its - present 
situation indispensable to the lighting .of a. new -apartment, to be, given .ta.the: 
S ker. . eo” er A ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee er a 
will you describe that apartment.?-—1 forgot before to: mention it... Che: Speaker's 
dining room contains three arches under the House of Commons ;- at present;.to the:. 
west, there is a: continuation of ‘the under croft containing two arches, with very. 
beautiful windows, and with clustered columns, in- the’ most. perfect preservation + 
these spaces are now occupied by wood and. coals; if one arch of the threasin the. 
Speaker’s present dining room was added to those two,’ it- would: give him: ;a naw 
and very beautiful dining room, which would be of the same dimensions as his-present 
dining room, and be lighted by the removal of the Ingrossing Office; the semeining: 


two arches of the Speaker’s present dining room, with the addition propesed-in-front: . 


of Sqlomon’s Porch, would give the Speaker a drawing room of the same. character, 
and of the same dimensions, opening upon the garden.at one end, and: with, folding. 
doors, with the dining room. at the other, with a small and convenient. library :of 
reference over the poreh:§ 2) ote et een ae | 

In the event of such ‘a plan being; adopted; where would: you propose. placing: the; 
Ingrossing Office >—The Ingrossing Office will be placed in a space of .65:feot: by. 
22, which may be gainéd atthe side of Mr. Ley’s: house, ;by changing the.pesition: 
of three windows now logking into. Cotton Garden... But this.,is,only..a tampomey: 
expedient, becayse. the Ingrossing Office must form a.part. of: the general’: plan : of: 


* roe eae 
é fs ’ 


disposition, of public offices, with which I feel myself incompetent'to:deak at present;: - 


further than’ by pointing out,; that a large space may:be obtained:jn Cotten Garden: 
for such disposition a3. may be thought proper. re er a as 
Do you contemplate any place in. which the other offices could be settled, or do: 
you consider‘ that it would. be advisable to-continae Mr.-Dorington, ‘ and:the' Clerk: 
of the Jaurnals and.the ather officers in, their -pregent situation ¢+—I. believe the: 
disposition of those offices may be very:much, improved,.and.much better:accom. 
modation may-and- ought to be Ney to: ther ;- but without. entering .at.all into those 
detgils, upon which 1 dp not. feel myself; competent to set. up my. opinion .against 
those of persons better informed, and which..I. wish;tq avoid; my anxiety iste.show 
that no necessity exists for making those arrangements,. however. Judicious they:may 
be, at the present. momest, but, to. leave: it.;to.. be-a' matter of ‘considemtion. after 
a general, design-and -plan-; shall ‘be fixed upon,.if..it be possible to make. sech an 
arrangement., .My- object is postponement, inorder to avgid what I. apprehend would 
be an obstruction -to the possibility of. making a splendid facade hereafter... I would 
rather let. the. offigers.suffer the inconvenience they-now endure. for another year, in 
the:hope. that government and tthe Housa af Lords and the House ef Cemmons 
may fix upon some. general; plan for the accommodation of all the officers, and adop 
some handsome design for the-exterior of this fagade, © ee Be te 
As such general plan must necessarily comprehend the removal: of .thd existing’ 
house of Mr.‘Ley, and the erection of other and improved buildings.in.ity rooin, 
- in what respect do you conceive inconvenience would: arise from commencing by: 
that portion of: the: building ‘rather than by an indefinite postposemént?-L-do-not: 
admit of_this necessity,.nor do.I consider the pulling down. Mr. Leys house as: 
a- sine gud non, and if any alteration be made in it hereafter, .I shontd :much' prefer’ 
pushing it back. fourteen:-feet. instead of -adyancing it fourteen! feet’ more ita ‘the: 
garden, and if his house was judged necessary in its.present:isituation, I think if: 
fourteen ftet of its: frent were cut away,: that-amount of -accommodationmight be! 
ebtained: in: Cottan Garden, -as I have before stated: But- without any reference'to: 
Mr. Ley’s possession of that house, my principal object-is to prevent the-adoptioné 
of:a-plan:which I think. will, interfere with. the beauty.of .the ‘front and the river, 
now and forever. :) ojo cin ery be 54g fy 28 SM el Pap ei 
~ What is the: width of the Speaker's gallery ?—The gallery: that :the Speater ‘pro. 
peses to- give to ithe House. of Commons,-.isi something wider: than :that gallery: 
which he -uses. himself-as a: library; buat:I conceive sbat it:would::be admirably: 
suited to the purpose-af a. library, especially wheni-we take -into:-consideration! 
the small chapel which forms:the bow ints centre, ...1--begJeaya to-add;: thet ‘from 
the immense ithickness. of: the wall adjoining’ Westminster: Hall,! there could: be no 
difficulty. in. recessing: all: the books -in such. a meanoer that no part of. thespace of 
the apartment would be interfered with, 8 ©-. 9 °°: ) Oo Uh otk 2 
~ Jn what manner would: the: two rooms which now form the Anti-room to. the 
403. ; Tapestry 
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sestry room in the Speaker’s house, be accessible from the ered of the House 
mons ?—-Through the Library. 

“> they immediately connect with it >—Immediately by a staircase. 

- Js not one of those rooms a passage room to the other r—It is. 

How are those rooms lighted ?—By large windows into the Speaker's court, one 
has two windows and the other has three windows, one is 25 feet by 20, aed the 
other 29 feet by 17. 

Then that library would be a passage to both the Committee Rooms, and one of 
those Committee Rooms will be a passage to the other ?— Yes; if Bellamy's apart- 
ments were to be adopted, a very admirable house and coffee room might be obtained 
for him tear the lower lobby. 


‘Colonel Trench, a Member of the Committee, delivered in, on Monday the 
22d of May, this Additional Evidence ; which was read and ordered to be 
added to the Evidence given by him on Thursday, the 4th of May. 


“SINCE I gave my former evidence, I have re-examined ali the apartments 
referred to, and am anxious to submit to the Committee the three following 
su ions :++- 

‘he frst gives the following accommodation :—The Siedkans Gallery for 
a library, and fourteen new Committee Rooms. .The officers of the House to be 
left precisely as they now are, in the conviction that a:litdle :more mature consi- 
deration may enable such a disposition to be made as shall ensare their convenient 
accommodation, without precluding the possibility of any further embellishment of 
the exterior. 


The rooms obtained in aid of the existing Committee Rooms are as follows : 


Bellamy’s living apartment =- = - = -~— = - = 2 e  8 
Kitchen, coffee room, and two tea-rooms - cs - 3 
N° 95 made an excellent apartment, by throwing im a . closet now useless 
and lowering the floor, 34 feet by 20 and 15 feet lee - - 1 
Poor Returns adjoining, 24 feet by 20 - - - = i 
_. N™ 6 and 7 fitted up since last session - - -' 9 
' Space between the end of N* 2 and N* 7, and a tower of the Speaker's | 
house easily convertible into two good rooms, about 35 or 40 feet by'20 2 
* A good house for Bellamy may be obtained in the space lying between’ 
the north wall of the my oad of Lords, the west end of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, the south end of Westminster Hall, and the east wall of the — 
King’s Remembrancer’s Office. In the range over kitchen, coffee-room, ~ 
&c. &c., four small apartments will be obtained immediately ; these 
_ will be made admirable rooms hereafter by raising te mont; as proposed 
in the second suggestion = - - - - - - 4 


- Deduct library and room over it, sacrificed to form Bellamy’s new house. .. 2 


aT 


Actual new rooms” - - 14 


“The pen of the tebourer in trust would give three or four small and low apart ppt: 
ments which are not:inciuded. 

' \Galléries of communication on each story (where N“ 1 and 2 and N® 6 and 7 
wow: lie. one:within the other) will make these apartments all available and con- 
venient ; one will no longer be lost on each floor as a passage room. _, 

:! The: galleries may be made very beautiful, and supported by a very simple and 
naexpensive construction ; and if ‘the external wall be rebuilt or new cased,.so as 
not: ‘to lose the existing floors, this communication will be perfect to the three | 
apartments on each floor; or a staircase may be interposed between. the end of 
2 and. 7, and :the new rooms called. 17 and 18; which ean would do. away 
the-necessity of the upper gallery:of communication. 

- The under part of the existing windows of these. ‘apartments. looking into the 
Speaker’s.court and commanding his house, willbe blocked up to the height of 
seven feet, by the formation of these closed balconies or galleries ; but as much light 
as is taken away from below will be gaincd from above. 

_ The external walls of these rooms are very bad, and must be built, and should 

| correspond 
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correspond in style with the other three sides of the quadrangle. The.galleries may 
be made very ornamental, and can be supported by a very simple and unexpensive 
construction. —. | a8 : ihe. oY 

The space proposed to be occupied by Bellamy would be 31 feet by 27;. a space 
larger than many London houses, and would be surrounded and constructed :upon 
by the following four walls : The. north wall of the House of Lords—-the west end 
of St. Stephen’s chapel—the south end of Westminster Hall—and the east end of 
‘the King’s Remembrancer’s: Office. The coffee reom thus -obtained would be 
31 feet by 27, including the present library and passage; and for the kitchen, the 


best plan. would be to take the Committee Room, N° 4, which is now certainly 


very small, but sufficient for that purpose; and may hereafter be enlarged by buildmge 
over Alice’s Coffee house. 
A kitchen adjoining and on the same level, would be better than one above; and 
by this means Bellamy’s present drawing-room would be got as a Committee: Room, 
in exchange for N° 4. - : - ey 
Given up to. Bellamy, for coffee-room and kitchen, the library, N° 4 and passage, 
leaving him in possession of the attic; in lieu of these the House of Commons will 


get possession of— | , it 2 @ 
: 1. The coffee room, kitchen and tearoom  - - 3. -- 
_2. Of Bellamy’s dining-room - - - - - 3 - 
3. Add to them N°15, madea good room «= -- 5 a 
 .' 4, Fhe Poor Returns - — - - Se ee ee ee 
‘e ‘5. And the'two rooms beyond N*2and7 ©- ~~ - 2 
! ee. gran A Bh vot an : 7 G - , ome 
| 11... 
As 1 and 2, and 6 and 7, must be rebuilt from their present unsafe 
and tottering state. If the two rooms, now passages, are by — 
means of galleries converted into distinct available rooms, they 
will giverooms —- Se re 
a 4, ’ Rh ‘Total Ff, 12 - 


It is obvious that the expense of this project will be very small indeed, and it 
may be effected in a very short time,. and will nat at all interfere with, or prevent 
the ultimate execution of either of the plans subsequently suggested. 2° 

As to access to Bellamy’s new coffee room, several approaches present them- 
selves :— _ . G4 : ee 2 eee on eis ] ie ae 

The first and most obvious is fhe very stair;case which now leads from the 
smoking room to.the present. library, re a 


a4 


Another access may be obtained from . the stair-case which leads to the Recogni- 


zance Office and Private Bill Office. , | sats 

In short, this room would be surrounded by facilities of access, instead ‘of being 
imaccessible, as was stated. ; | oo 

If this plan be adopted, there will be little to pull down, little to build up; conse-. 


quently the immediate expense will be but trifling, and what is. done now will not. 


interfere with any larger and more general plan at a future day. 


Fhe second suggestion also Jeaves the House of Commons as it is. It leaves 
Mr. ‘Ley’s house untouched for the present, but with the power of hereafter taking 
down so much of it as shall make it range nearly with the Speaker's house on: the 
other side‘of St. Steplien’s chapel’; and still, whether. occupied ultimately by Mr. Ley, 
or otherwise disposed of, ‘that house may be made a better and more convenient 
one than it now is. (Vide Plan.) - - ee ee ee ee eee cd 
It will be necessary to remove. the present Ingrossing Office, -and.staw-case 
leading from the Lobby of the House of Commons to the House of Lords, tegether 
with a room above this staircase. . By the removal of these: buildings, : the. :south 
side of St. Stephen’s chapel will appear in all dts former grandeur, and a perfect.and 
ample light by this means will be gained for the proposed new dining room fox the 
Speaker. This is all that is to be tuken away, and ‘in its stead ao less than twenty 
rooms are obtained, including the Long Gallery, and the offices-over.%. These 


rooms will average 24 feet by 29, and would alone be amply sufficient for the cqn- 


venient accommodation:of all the officers: connected with the House of Commons, 


even without counting any one of the fourteen rooms referred to-~in the first — 


suggestion. | | 
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- By this second suggestion, three sides,of-Cotton Garden will.be:occupied by appro~ 
priate buildings ; the fourth being formed-by the South side of St. Steph en’s chapel. . 
There may be a most convenient passage of communication from the House of. 

Commons. to Bellamy’s coffee room -and ‘all these -apartnients’;—stair-cases will be 
placed in the corners that would. otherwise be dark, and a great body of light may - 
be introduced from their sky-lights in aid of the borrowed light, which will. be par-: 
ticularly useful in the lower passages. 4 Se 

- The passages may beso managed between the buttresses, as not to injure the 


. effect:of St; Stephen’s chapel. In this plan, it is proposed -to’ build up against the 


window of: the Painted: Chamber, which now. looks into Cotton Garden ; but -by. 
opening a range of windows at the east end,_ exactly corresponding with the original 
range over the Music Gallery at the west end, a body of light will be thrown into 
the room, at least four times greater than that now obtained from Cotton Garden. 


~~’ Lisr of Rooms to be obtained by this Second Suggestion. | 


| | fey sya ts 8 New Rooms. °° 
‘ist: —The rooms around Cotton Garden, including the labourer 
+ in trust, and the two stories over them, amount to - 20° 
Deduct Long Gallery, Dyson’s two rooms, and ~ 
thrée rooms of the Private Bill Office © --° - § 6 — 
a, : - . : ee | 
ad. —A room over Alice’s coffee house and N°4 - _-~ - 1 
3d.—Add rodms described in first suggestion - = = 14 
Ath.—By raising the roofs of the stone buildings - -  - ‘10 
on Total New rooms ee ee se oe 39 
«: Add old existing Committee rooms - - +s 13 
| _ Total = 3 - - “= _ a ee 
Add Six rooms deducted from the rooms in Cotton 6 
| Garden (as above) - - wep 4 
| — 


These 58 rooms are exclusive of Bellamy’s house and of the admirable ac- 
commodation of the Speaker's gallery for a library, and also of the Chaplain’s 
and the Serjeant at. Arms’ rooms, so that the ‘number of apartments to be 
obtained by judicious arrangements, and at a moderate expense, may 3 
be reckoned at. = - - - - os - .+ = .+:Rooms_ 60 

If to them we add the - - - - - - 19g 

' Rooms at present occupied ‘by the Officers of the House, we —— 
_shallhave nolessthan - - -- - © =’: = 99 


This gross total of 79 Rooms will be available. to distribute for. Committees and. 
Offices, without adding to Mr. Ley’s house, as has been proposed to.the Com- 
mittee ; and projecting a mass of buildings no less than 36 feet ‘into the garden 
beyond the end of St. Stephen’s Chapel, and with an.extent of 80: feet :of front, and 
close adjoining ‘to the end. of the-Chapel, making .it impossible ever to produce any 
tolerable effect in that front. of.750 feet, so susceptible of any variety of . beauty of: 
design, or any degree.of grandeur and magnificence. -— - 7 = 

_ This 2d plan would include the adding to Solomon’s Porch, which wil] make the 
Speaker’s apartment under the House of Commons quite complete; giving him. 
a, dining room and a drawing room of the same dimensions and: in the same. 
character, one opening into. the other; the expense of this would be but little, 


. aia the throwing the porch forward as described in the 14th paragraph of Colonel 


Trench’s: printed suggestions now before the Committee... - 
' The third Suggestion embraces a larger scope of improvement, but is no more’ 
at variance with the second than the second is with the first. — _ es 
_ I conceive all that has been stated may ‘be brought to bear its part in the present 
Suggestionn © — me on 
_ 1st. Restore St. Stephen’s Chapel to its original form ; it is ‘nearly perfect as it: 
now stands. This will add one window and a half ‘to the length of the House of. 
Commons, and will give accommodation for about 100 more Members than can now 
sit in the House. The Lobby should be thrown out as far as the wall of the King’s 
Remembrancer’s office, and would be 570 square feet larger than the present one. -° 
The 
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The windows of the chapel should be built up solid, except that which would light 
the new gallery, leaving as many of the heads of the others glazed as may be deemed 
necessary and agreeable. a eB ge 7 eo 7 

Bellamy provided for, as in- suggestions 1 and 2. 

Officers of the House to be provided, as may be decided on from the superabundant 
means suggested in 1 and 2. —_— | 

The Speaker's apartments under the House and Solomon’s Porch, as in N°.2. 

The Speaker's kitchen to be removed and placed where his coachhouse, &e. now 
are, and new coachhouses and stables to be erected near the river, and masked by 
a wall, over which and across his court will be seen the side of Westminster Hall; 
the three buttresses of which should be restored. | i 

A gate of entrance, with a porter’s lodge, in good taste, but without much orna- 
. ment, to be placed near the river in Palace Yard. | : 

The gate of sortie to be, as at present, by the side of Westminster Hall. 

Buttresses to be restored in stone. 

A record room for the Augmentation Office in the centre of the stone buildings, 
where Mr. Hewitt now resides. It will require some additional building to complete 
his apartment. 


1 
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An admirable and well ventilated Record Room for the King’s Bench, over the - 


apartments between the King’s Bench and the centre of the stone building. If an 
arrangement of this part of the stone building could be made, in concert with the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench and the Bar, great accommodation may be given 
to the courts of law; indeed there is space enough for a new court if wanted. 

The old Exchequer Buildings to be pulled down, and if necessary the line continued 
from Westminster Hall to the Speaker’s gate of entrance. But if such buildings 
are not necessary, a wall of the Les character running between the Speaker's 
gate of entrance near the river and his gate of sortie, would have a much better 
effect, showing the end and side of Westminster Hall from Westminster Bridge 
and the Palace Yard. 


Martis, 9° die Mati, 1826. 


John Henry Ley, Esq. Clerk of the House of Commons, called. in ; 
' and. Examined. : 


UNDER what tenure do you hold your present house?—I am a patent officer 
of the Crown appointed to attend the House of Commons, and I have a house there 
as such officer, which has been attached to the office upwards of seventy ycars, built 
purposely for the office. re us : i 

Is the house annexed to that office by the patent?—-The word “ house”’ is not in 
the patent, but the office is granted “to hold, enjoy, exercise, and occupy the said 
office, together with all salaries, fees, rights, profits,-perquisites and advantages, whats 
soever to the said office, after what manner soever or howsoever appertaining, incident, 
incumbent or belonging ;” and I conceive that the officer having occupied that house 
for seventy years, is a pretty good title to it. | | ; , 

Does not your house belong to the Crown’—It belongs to the Crown, but still 
it.is attached to the office. , | | 

Are the Committee to understand that the house is not mentioned in the patent 
conveying the office to you '— Yes. . | 

In the grant to you, is it recited that there is granted to you the office which you 
now hold, with all the advantages which were used and possessed by your immediate 
predecessor ?—Yes, I believe; excepting that my predecessor had it to execute the 
office by himself, or his deputy ; that is left out in my patent. It will be best to look 
at the patent. But I would rather however rest the question as to my house on the 
ground of my situation as Clerk of the House of Commons, than to stand upon any 
patent right. 1 conceive it would be a very wrong thing that the Clerk of the House 
of Commons should beturned out of this house, and that he should not reside where 


he has been resident for seventy years, for the purpose of doing the business of his. 


office. If the House of Commons says, it will take the house, and make me 
a proper compensation for the private injury I may sustain, I personally cannot oppose 
403. G such 
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J. HW. Ley, ‘\ such # nieastre, but ¥ protest against it, in the strongest terms, as Clerk of the House is 
Esq. -*” Of Comittivns, and as the patent officer of the Crown; and I should submit, thatwhen' = 
—~_-+—-—’ a patent officer of the Crown has been placed in a situation of this kind, it is to be © 
9 May, 1826. -- supposed that the Crown thought it right that he ‘should reside at the House of’ 
Parliarient to'which he is appointed. * oc a a ee a 
Was the house built under a vote of Parliament ?—I have.looked, and I do nat | 
see any yote for it. , 22. 7 Boe me a 
Who resided ‘in it before it was given to the Clerk-of the House?—It was built. 
purposely for the Clerk of the House of Commons, in the year 1760,.and- then 
Mr. Dyson took possession of it. - After that, Mr. Hatsell had it; and when 
Mr. Hatsell ed, and I received the appointment, I took possession of it. There 
was a desire some time ago to pull this house down. At that time Mr. Hatsell 
made application to his late Majesty; and as I have been informed, his late 
Majesty said it should not be pulled down. : 7 25 Be 4 os 
Did Mr. Hatsell, as long as he resided there, carry on the business of the House 
of Commons; or did he transact that part which belonged to the clerk’s office by 
deputy ?—He superintended the office; he never gave up- the command over the 
office, but most of his duties were executed by deputy. At that time the deputy 
clerk resided ina house in: St. Margaret’s-street ; now that house is taken away. 
If the Exchequer offices are pulled down, as I understand is intended,- Mr, Rickman - 
will be’ turned out of his house, and then the building will be-left without-any © 
Hn:tertsetvate allotted to the Clerk where thé dld ExthequerOffice is now,-with aa 
entrandmiusy Westminster. Hall, would not that answer thé whole parpose, by theCierk -. 
residing suficiewtly near'to the House of Commons ?— Perhaps, if'there were to be. 
a Nght of way through the Speaker’s house, so that the Clérk ‘might have access’ t6 
the House of Conamons and the offices through the Speaker's house,’ it might do ; * 
but still i¢-would be more inconvenient. I conceive that my house # ‘not bailt for 
my own.conyenience; but for the sake of the business of my office. - I am‘quite’sttre, - 
if there is any ‘officer. wha ought to’ have a house close to his office, it is the Clerk of 
the Hieuse of Commons... The whole. of the office may be called his office. He’ 
executesi‘alt the: official business: of the House of Commons through the -different . 
clerks iri:the-several departments. . When things go on right, and the clerks are well ° 
versed in their situations, he may not.take so’ much trouble in each particular ofice as‘ 
he would otherwise; but. if the clerks in any department should not be exactly fit for. 
their duty, it would-be his daty to be contiriwally watching that particular office. . 
I consider it «almost indispensably. necessary that he should, during the Session of 
Parliament, be constantly at -his: office, which can only be’ effected by his having 
such: att: ofizeial :residence-as [have at present.: a LS Sige 
Have you considered the accommodation afforded by. the present offices of the * 
Hotse ‘of ‘Commons, particularly the office of the clerk of the fees, the committee ’ 
clerks office,‘ and the offices over the long gallery'-—Yes. = 
' Do you consider that there’ would be sufficient space for the discharge of the public ~ 
duties of those offices, if the officers of the House of Commons were limited expressly _ 
to their public: duties, and‘did not undertake private Hiahapestaeat 6 business’°— 
Certainly. Mr. Dorington’s duties as clerk of the fees are very small ; he might carry 
on the office of clerk of the fees at any distance from the hause. His duties are merely 
collecting the fees, and looking at the different bills to see what fees ought to be paid. 
«+ ? Heis-also the private agent for the Government ; that is to say, he is the clerk of the 
7 ort. Hopes: Commons who, on account of the convenience of the. situation of his 
on. oom OfAGH dtramsacts Ahe ‘:-business of the Government. If he had his -present rooms 
“4a gale 2+ down stairs, and another room built over my kitchen, I think that. would’ be amply 
suffician fpathe discharge of his public business, . If the.two;tooms .ip ‘staits now- 
occupied by Mr. Dorington’ were: givert-to. the Jourgqal: afice,..1 think, thee. xopld. 
then be amply, sufficient space for the Journal office. , With sespatt to she,cammittes.; 
clerks ofc if that & be pottig to be baling; it should Be inacehighenane largrte 
but still. the ‘commhittee’ cletks buSsiniess‘inay be done in :that office: exceedingly, well. « 
I think that: the-deputy ‘Coitiittee’ clérks ought: not ta:-be allowed ;ta: do. private , 


ve 


business, orto, act’ as agents for the secretary of Treland,:..:1t hea:been the practice, « 
and I.do not,wigh to interfete'with it nw, or to. deprive Mr. Samuel: Gueanell, one of: 
the. deputy .comniittye ‘clérks’.of this business, but, it:is: a:.gremb npisaace in, this 
office; and.besides, ‘it wpuld be very ‘desirable:that the business of all the, public.. 
departments should be done by the:same person: The Ingrossing Office ig pacticplasly 
fo . well 
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wellsituated for the ingrossing business, because it is in the intermediate space between. I H.Le 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. [It is very convenient for:members.  fisy. an 
sug to get tigles put on their bills, and for bills being left there before they ase casried. \—____- __ 
upto the Idouse of Lords. The fault of the offices.is, that they are too lew; thisis not 9 May 1826. 
remedied in the sew plan; the present Journal Office is eleven feet high,. eighteen 
feet square, with four large windows ; in the new plan, it will be nine fees high, | 
with smal windows. | | | 
What proportion ef the business transacted in those offices do you consider to be 
private business ; does @ bear the proportion of one half to the whote business of the 
office ’—There is very little private business comparatively done in those offices, 
except in Mr. Dorington’s. office. -Mr. Dorington has accumulated an immense 
quantity of private business into his hands ; and it is that which makes his office sa 
inconvenient for the public business, and the inconvenience would only be increased 
by giving more room. | ae | oe 
' Do you include in his private business, the business that Mr. Dorington does as 
agent for the Government ?—No. : ae 
What do you conceive should be the size of Mr. Dorington’s rooms ?+—-I do not 
thmk he wants very large rooms; [ think three reoms would be quite sufficient to 
do all the public business. oe a 
Are the stationers in Mr. Dorington’s office employed in private business? 
Are they not employed in copying bills‘ —Yes ; but there is not the least necessity 
for copying bills in the House of Commons. 
Do you conceive that space might be found along the side of the painted chamber, 
in which a convenient library, with additional Committee Rooms, might be beik for 
the House of Commons ?—I think a library might be built there with great advan- 
tape to the House of Commons, but I would not encumber it with Committee Rooms. 
I think if Committee Rooms are brought ‘into that part of the building, it will spoil . 
the library, and spoil the offices, and create considerable confusion. With respect 
to the Vote Office, it was settled last year that presses were to be put up in - 
a room over the House of Commons, where a certain number of all the papers” - 
of two or three sessions might be kept, for the use of Members when at the — 
House. All that warehouse business that goes on at the Vote Office, such as 
sending out the papers to the different members, might be done just as well at 
Mr. Hansard’s office. It is very inconvenient to have ten or a dozen porters 
there every morning, crowding up the place without any adequate necessity. The 
papers might either be sent out at once fram Mr. Hansard’s, or there might be 
a room in Parliament-street, or somewhere in the neighbourhood, for the purpose. 
With respect to the want of accommodation for Committees, I should very humbly 
submit, that the House of Commons can oaly have a certain number of committees 
sitting at the same time. I think twelve contested committees are as many as can 
well go on at once; for the confusion that took place last year was not from the 
want of Committee Rooms, but from having se many Committees sitting at the 
same time; and as for uncontested Committecs, it would be very easy ta go 
throwgh a great many in the same room, if proper regulations are adopted. 
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Jovis, 18° die Maii, 1826. 


John Soane, Esq. was again called in; and produced Plans and Drawings J. Sone, Esy. 
which he was directed to prepare, and delivered in his Apswers:to the = 
following Questions which had been proposed tohim: coe 

- IT being desirable for the purpose of savy iM accommodation of Committee 

Rooms, to regain the reoms occupied by Mr. Bellamy ; Mr. Soane is desired to — 

consider in whet part of’ the immediate neighbourhood of the House of Commons, 

Mr. Bellamy ‘can be accommodated, particularly. with reference to the two outer 

lobbies ?—~ After the best consideration that I have been able to give to the subject, 

I'can find no accommrodation for Mr. Bellamy, without removing offices and officers 

for whom it would then become necessary to provide other accommodation. _ 

_ Also, what appropriation might be made of the space in Cotton Garden adjoin- 

_ Ing the Painted Chamber, to add to the accommodation of the House of Commons ? 

| —A library mivht be erected parallel with the Painted Chamber, on the level = 
403, . | Gi 2 | the 
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the long gallery, or a little higher if required and communicating therewith, with - 
two stories over, which would be available for Committee Rooms or other purposes, 
the entrance to them through ‘the Private Bill:Office ; the distance of .the Library 
from the-House of Commons and the approach thereto, would, I presume, be found 
inconvenient ‘by the Members. The use of the long gallery would in a great 
measure be destroyed, as well as the accommodation afforded by the Rooms above ; 
it would materially darken the rooms under the long gallery, the long gallery itself, 
and likewise destroy two windows in the Painted Chamber, which would render it 
necessary :tolight the Painted: Chamber from the roof, whereby the character of the 
building would-be totally destroyed. - _ 3 

Also, whether by lowering the ceiling of N° 13 and14, and the adjoining room 
in which the Poor'Returns now are, might be made available for the purposes of 
Committees ?>—The rooms over the Committee Rooms, N* 13 and 14, are likewise 
called Committee Rooms, N“ 15 and 16. By lowering the floors of these ‘rooms, 
they would be materially improved. _ 


* FColonel Trench, a Member of the Committee, produced Plans ‘and Drawin 
e which he explained to'the Committee. ] —— 


Luna, 22° die Maii, 1820. . 


Colonel Trench delivered in a Statement, which was read, and erdered to be added 
to his former Evidence of the 4th instant. 


Jokn. Soane, Esq. again called in; and produced the Plan and Drawings ke 
was directed to prepare on Thursday last,-and was Examined as follows : 


WHAT appropriation might be made of the space in Cotton Garden, adjoining 
the Painted Chamber, to add to the accommodation of the House of Commons ?— 
A library might be erected parallel with the Painted Chamber, on the level of the 
long pallens, ora little higher if required, and communicating therewith, with two 
stories over, which would be available for Committee Rooms or other purposes. 

. Whether by lowering the ceiling of N° 13 and 14, and the adjoining room in which 
the Poor Returns now are, those rooms might be madeavailable for purposes of 
Committees -—The rooms over the Committee Rooms, N* 13 and 14, are likewise 
called Committee Rooms. By lowering the floors of these two rooms, they might 
be materially improved. : 

Ig Mr.Soane acquainted with the Committee Rooms, N™ ¢ and 2, and the rooms 
over them ?—Certainly. | 

It having been found inconvenient to make use of these rooms, in consequence 
of the one being a passage room to the other, has Mr. Soane formed any plan by 
which that inconvenience might be obviated -—It would be easy to make a passage 
from the Lobby on the level of the Smoking Room, between the letter box and 
the water closet, and to carry that passage over the roof of the Speaker’s gallery to 
the window between the two rooms N* 1 and 2; the roof of the gallery in question 
being only a pointed one. | 

Could not a similar passage be made in the floor above ?—It might. 

Would not the projected passage in the lower floor materially darken the ‘Vote 
ag p—-Not materially ; it would certainly take away a small proportion of the 
light. | _— | 
Would not the projected passage in the upper floor materially darken the reom 
N° 1. ?—It would darken it, but not materially. | 
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REPORT. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to consider of the several 
RETURNS made to the Order of the House in 1825, relative to 
the Sums Assessed, Levied and Expended, on account of the 
Poor in England and Wales; and to report an ABSTRACT of 
the same, together with their Observations thereon, to The House ; 
and to whom the Report which, upon the 20th day of May in the 
last Session of Parliament, was made from the Select Committee on 
Poor Returns, was referred -—Have, pursuant to the Order of the 
House, considered the Matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
the followmg REPORT: 


HE Amount of the Poor Rates levied in the year ended on the 25th of 
March 1825, was £.6,972,323, being more than that in the preceding 
year, by £.135,818 *, and also rather more than the sum levied in the year 1822-3, 
but less than that levied in former years, since 1812-13, with the exception of 


1815-16, which it exceeds by a fT small sum only. 


These Comparisons refer to the total Sums levied, including County Rates and 
other charges not appertaining to the Poor. 


These other Charges scarcely differ in amount from the average of the last three 


years, namely, rather more than £. 1,200,000 f. 


The Expenditure upon the Poor only, in 1824-5, was £.5,786,991, and ex- 
ceeds in a small proportion, that of each of the two § years last preceding. 


The Expenditure has not increased in all the Counties. It has increased in 


twenty-three in England, and eleven in Wales; it has decreased in nineteen in 


England, and one in Wales. 
The 


@ The amount for 182 3-4 is stated, in the Report ordered to bé printed 20 May 1825, at £.6,833,630; 
but the few Returns which were then wanting, and have been since received, show the correct amount 


to be £.6,836,505. The other items of the account for 1823-4 in Appendix (A.) of the Report of 


1825, have also been corrected. 
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Appendix 

(A. B. & C.) 
* 1Bag-g : £.6,972,323 
1803-4: 6,836,595" 
£. 195,818 
¢ 1894-5: £.6,972,323 
1815-6 : 6,937,425 
34.898 


£. 


t Average of 3 years to 
Mar. 1894: £.1,207,453 


Year ended 


Mar. 95,1825: €. 1,313,199 


§ 4809-3 : 
1893-4: 
1824-§ : 


£. §,772,058 
6.726,898 
§,786,g91 


Appendix (D.) 


Appendix (E, 1 & 2.) 


REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 


The highest Increase is in Carnarvon, where it is thirteen per cent. Of 
the English Counties, the Increase is greatest in Buckingham, where it is 
nine per cent. The Increase is below one per cent. in Cornwall, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, and Shropshire. The greatest decrease is Eight per cent in Rutland ; 


in Westmorland it is below one per cent. 


All the Counties in which the Poor Rates had increased last year, exhibit an 
Increase this year also, with the exception of Suffolk and Warwick ; and in ad- 
dition, there has been an Increase in Bucks, Cornwall, Cumberland, Gloucester, 
Hereford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Lancaster, Middlesex, Northampton, Salop, 


Somerset, Worcester, Anglesey, Brecon, and Montgomery. 


Of the Counties in which there was a Decrease last year, Chester, Devon, 
Derby, Durham, Kent, Leicester, Monmouth, Northumberland, Nottingham, 


Rutland, Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, Westmorland, York and Glamorgan, ‘still 


exhibit a Decrease. 


Your Committee have inserted in their Appendix, a continuation of the several 


Tables of Comparison, which were added to the Report of last year. 


It will be found, that notwithstanding a Diminution which has occurred in each 
of the last two years, in the Poor’s Rates of Sussex, that County is still the district 
of England, in which the Expenditure bears the highest proportion to the number 
of the people ; and Lancaster is still at the opposite extremity of the scale. 


ist May 1826. 
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APPEN DI X. 


LIST OF APPENDIX. 


App* 
(A..—ACCOUNT showing the Amount of Monies assessed and levied in England and Wales, 
at the several periods for which Returns have been required by Parliament - p. 7. 


(B..—ACCOUNT showing the Amount of Monies levied and expended for the Poor m each 
County in England and Wales, in the Year ending 25th March 1825 - - p. 8. 


(C..—STATEMENT of the Monies expended on the Poor only in England and Wales, in 
the several periods, commencing the middle of the last Century, and reaching to 
a5th March 1825; with an Account of the Property Assessed under Schedule (A) 
in 1815 - - = - - - - - - - - p.10. 


(D.)}—-ACCOUNT showing the Rate of Increase or Diminution in the Expenditure in each 
County in England and Wales, in the Year 1824-25, as compared with the preceding 
Year, and also with the Year 1817-18 - - - - - - - p.i2. | 


(E.1.)—ACCOUNT showing the Proportion which the Expenditure upon the Poor in each 
County in England and Wales in the Years 1812-13 and 1824-25, bears to the 
Population of 1811 and 1821 respectively, together with the difference of Rate per 
head in the Expenditure between the two periods = - - - - = p. 13. 


(E. 2.)—LIST of Counties of England and Wales, ranked according to the largeness of the 
Expenditure on the Poor only, in reference to the Population, in the Year ending 
25th March 1825 - - - ~ - - - - - - p. 14. 


(F..—OBSERVATIONS of the Parish Officers - - - - - p. 15. 
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Appendix (A.) 


AN ACCOUNT SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF MONIES ASSESSED AND LEVIED IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 


At the several Periods for which Returns have been required by Parliament; 


Distinguishing the Payments made thereout, for Other Purposes than the Relief of the Poor; the Sums expended 
in Law, Removals, &c. and the Sums expended for the Relief of the Poor :—Also, the Average Price of WHeat 
in each Year for which it can be ascertained. 


PAYMENTS 


SUMS 
TOTAL SUM thereout Expended in SUMS TOTAL Average 
YEARS. Assessed and | iaiies Law, ceil SUMS Price of 
Levied. than the Removals, ; EXPENDED WHEAT. 
Relief of the Poor. ke. Rsheh ofthe ier, 
£. £. £ £. S. D. 
Aree 1748-49-50 -- 730,135 40,164 689.971 | t — - 
1776 - -- | 1,720,316 137,655 35,071 1,521,732 1,694,458 _ 
aire 3783-4-5 - - 2,167,748 163,511 91,996 | 1,919,041 | 2,167,148 “= 
| 1803 - - 5,348,204 1,034,105 190,072 4,077,891 5,302,070 63 2 
1812-13 - - 8,640,842 1,861,073 325,107 6,656,105 8,865,838 128 8 
° 1813-14 - - 8,388,974 | 1,881,565 332,966 6,294,584 8.51 1,863 98 - 
1814-36 - - 7,457,676 | 1,763,020 324,664 | 5,418,845 | 7,508,853 70 6 
1815-16 - - 6,937,425 | 1,212,918 | * - - | 5 724,506 | t -_ - 61 10 
1816-17 - - 8,128,418 1,210,200 es: 6,918,217 t- - 87 4 
1819-18 - - 9,320,440 1,430,292 ee - 7,890,148 t- - go 7 
1818-19 - - 8,932,185 1,300,534 ~ = - 7,531,650 t - - 82 9 
1819-20 - - 8,719,655 1,342,658 * - - 7 5329,594 8,672,952 69 5 
1 1820-21 - - 8,411,893 1,375,868 6,958,445 8,334,313 62 6 
} 1821-22 - - 7:781,441 | 1,336,533 6,358,703 | 7:695,235 53 - 
1, 1822-23 - - 6,898,153 1,148,230 5;772,958 6,921,187 41 11 
J 1823-24 - - 6,836,505 1,137,598 5,736,898 6,874,496 56 8 
} 1824-25 - - 6,972,323 1,212,199 5,786,991 6,999,190 62 9 


* For these periods there is no particular account of the Sums expended in Law, or in Removals. 


+ For these periods there is no account of the Sums expended, as distinguished from those assessed and levied. 


1 For these years, the Orders required Returns, not of the Sums assessed and levied, but of the Sum levied. 
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Appendix (B.) 


AN ACCOUNT SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF MONIES LEVIED IN EACH COUNTY 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


In the Year ending 25th March 1825 ;—distinguishing the Payments made thereout for other Purposes than the Relief 
of the Poor, and the Sums expended for the Relief of the Poor ; and stating the number of Parishes in each County in 
which Select Vestries have been formed, or Assistant Overseers appointed, pursuant to Act 59 Geo. 3. c.12. 


; PAYMENTS SUMS ot 
COUNTIES. TOTAL SUMS Oi bias 7 ride TOTAL SUMS Select | Assistant 
Levied. than the ett the Expended. Vestries. | Overseers. 
es Relief of the Poor. | Relief of the Poor. 
ENGLAND: Ra = eet eeeats a ae 
= £. Ss £: 4; £. S. £. os. 
BEDFORD - -~— = 77479 12 9,064 13 67,374 3 76,438. 16 12 1g 
BERKS - - 112,246 6 13,351 13 95,189 9 108,541 2 - 32 46 
BUCKINGHAM . - 132,228 14 17,985 16 113,848 4 131,834 —- 57 47 
CAMBRIDGE « - 103,930 5 15,028 10 87,947 19 102,976 9 20 35 
CHESTER~ - - - 116,804 9 30,818 3 85,081 17 115,900 -— 115 97 
CORNWALL - - - 111,217 11 15,041 5 95,436 14 110,477 19 42 29 
CUMBERLAND -_~ - 55,097 16 9,253 13 44,679 - 53,932 13 77° 63 
DERBY - - - 91,980 3 23,772 8 69,164 14 92,937 2 65 70 
DEVON - - - 230,353 12 28,570 11 199,590 10 228,161 1 103 87 
DORSET - - - 95,889 8 13,119 4 79,907 15 93,026 19 49 53 
DURHAM - - 93,335 10 17,063 10 74,692 6 91,755 16 81 53 
ESSEX - * : : 295,531 9 42,353 18 251,143 11 293,497 9 41 74 
GLOUCESTER ae 162,969 19 30,634 4 130,837 14 | 161,471 18 57 65 
HEREFORD - -~_ - 64,205 6 8,975 55,730 18 64,706 6 48 54 
HERTFORD - - - 101,177 7 13,451 7 84,823 8 98,274 15 19 31 
HUNTINGDON _ - - 45,722 2 5,556 18 39,289 12 44,846 10 18 16 
KENT - -. = - 381,268 19 59,676 4 337,840 9 397,516 13 58 138 
LANCASTER -. ° : 346,286 18 145,165 4 213,838 5 359,003 9 194 158 
LEICESTER - - - 109,481 7 21,683 14 87,267 —- 108,950 14 68 41 
LINCOLN” - - - 212,839 10 54,834 2 156,617 12 211,451-13 165 119 
MIDDLESEX - -| 588,861 17 82,946 7 541,402 10 624,348 17 13 52 
MONMOUTH - - 29,859 2 7,221 5 22,557 14 29,778 19 14 22 
NORFOLK - - = 310,169 14 46,939 6 262,853 16 309,793 2 . 83 719 
NORTHAMPTON -_~ - 141,816 10 16,757 8 124,477 1 141,234 9 63 50 
NORTHUMBERLAND .- 78,730 8 11,039 13 67,218 8&8 78,258 1 37 38 
NOTTINGHAM - - 78,289 17 | 23,533 19 57,048 5 80,582 4 22 34 
OXFORD 7. - : 125,623 2 : 16,001 12 107,044 18 123,046 10 47 39 
RUTLAND = - Z 10,995 - 2,724 1 8,120 1 | 10,844 2 31 9 
SALOP- - - .« 93,583 10 16,023 18 77,611 8 93,535 6 : 40 59 
SOMERSET - ° - 176,852 12 | 28,758 —- 146,787 18 175,545 18 97 go 
SOUTHAMPTON” - - 216,882 14 25,991 10 189,720 12 215,712 2 47 ot 
STAFFORD - -_ - 136,335 11 28,422 18 107,634 17 136,057 15 58 65 
SUFFOLK - - - 272,234 3 32,721 3 238,651 — 271,372 3 38 72 
SURREY - - - 249,692 1 47,266 15 214,221 4 261,487 19 | 9 15 20 
SUSSEX 7 - : 268,527 12 29,037 18. 236,604 19 265,642 17 ol 58 
WARWICK - - - 157,951 — 31,764 10 126,467 9 158,231 19 41 45 
WESTMORLAND - - 26,537 14 3,168 13 23,117 10 | 26,286 3 26 8 
WILTS = - ° - 190,355 1 23,142 — 163,257. 2 186,399 2 jo 49 
WORCESTER - - 83,781 17 13,897 4 68,928 11 82,825 15 | 45 40 
East Riding = - 103,199 12 16,312 16 8-477 18 103.790 14 81 21 
YORK 4 North Riding - 85,794 6 11,695 11 72,447 3 84,442 14 103 37 
West Riding - 303,117 16 73,723 10 221,240 2 294,963 12 115 120 
Total of ENGLAND - £.| 6,669,238 .1 | 1,164,790 1 5,535,191 6 6,699,981 7 2,418 2,353 
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ON POOR RATE RETURNS OF 1825. 9 
The preceding Account,—(Appendix (B.)— Continued. 
PAYMENTS, SUMS 
COUNTIES. TOTAL SUMS thereout Expended TOTAL SUMS Select Assistant 
; for Other Purposes for th 
Levied. pace pr: the Expended. Vestries, | Overseers. 
hae oe Relief of the Poor. 
Relief of the Poor. 
WALES: 
ns £. s. £.  s. £  s. £. &. 
ANGLESEY - - -| 16,614 9 2,373 11 14,200 11 16,574 2 
BRECON - - - 19,800 12 3,059 18 16,460 14 19,520 12 
' CARDIGAN - - -1| 19,715 15 3,494 2 16,109 5 19,603 7 
CARMARTHEN -  - 35,974 2 5,296 6 29,113 9 34,409 15 
CARNARVON - - 21,753 7 4,252 17 17,349 10 21,602 7 
DENBIGH - -— = 37,705 17 5,375 17 32,103 19 37,479 16 
FUNT- = = =| 21,975 17 3,957 19 17,894 13 21,852 12 
GLAMORGAN -~ - 39,451 15 5,644 13 33,419 10 39,064 3 
MERIONETH - - 15,723 11 1,693 9 14,031 3 15,724 12 
MONTGOMERY -~ - 33,494 17 5,276 11 27,733 2 33,009 13 
PEMBROKE - - - 26,481 3 4,249 2 21,687 15 25,936 17 
RADNOR - - -| 14,393 16 2,735 3 11,696 4 14,431 7 
Total of WALES - - £.] 303,085 1 47,409 8 251,799 15 299,209 3 
otal of ENGLAND | 

Lat npr 7 >} £.| 6,972,323 2 | 1,212,199 9 5,786,991 1 6,999,190 10 
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Appendix (C.)\—A STATEMENT of the MONIES EXPENDED ON THE POOR ONLY, 
and reaching to the 25th March 1825; with an Account 


MONEY EXPENDED FOR THE 


COUNTIES. 


YEAR YEAR 


AVERAGE aveAGe AVERAGE 
; . f three Years . ree Years 
Ot seit ai | ending ding: ending ending agth March 
Easter 1750. Easter 1776. Easter 1785. Easter 1803. 1815. 
ENGLAND: 
£. £. £. £. £. 
BEDFORD - - - - 8,276 16,310 20,326 36,894 56,334 
BERKS - + - - - 15,971 35,989 451384 81,994 130,278 
BUCKINGHAM - 2 17,139 31,130 43,598 86,151 117,650 
CAMBRIDGE - - - - 9,171 17,729 254130 54,484 79,315 
CHESTER 2 : - 14,741 28,922 37,361 66,627 108,681 
CORNWALL - - -— - 9,660 21,997 27,027 54,648 90,266 
CUMBERLAND - 2 2,450 7,402 10,812 27,603 43,171 
DERBY - - - - - 7,877 16,771 20,978 54459 88,059 
DEVON - - - - - 34,953 61,027 75,862 124,022 201,628 
DORSET - 2 2 12,226 24,045 29,826 64,771 92,917 
DURHAM - 2s 2 7143 14,057 18,478 51,966 81,767 
ESSEX - : - - - 38,233 72,568 90,611 137,140 271,525 
GLOUCESTER - - -— = 25,687 52,873 62,665 109,045 163,709 
HEREFORD - - -~ - 5,056 9,921 15,669 46,471 76,386 
HERTFORD - - -~ - 16,452 25,241 35.512 56,380 88,952 
HUNTINGDON - 5 3,306 7514 11,729 23,867 33,960 
KENT - - - - - 41,997 78,830 102,645 206,508 314,196 
LANCASTER” - - - - 21,236 50,985 69,118 148,282 261,730 
LEICESTER - - -~ - 7,549 23,581 29,209 79,911 106,427 
LINCOLN - 5 2 = 14,790 31,267 40,856 95,575 129,296 
MIDDLESEX - - ~~ - 81,030 79,090 89,383 349,200 517,300 — 
MONMOUTH - - -~ - 2,898 51433 75341 18,283 27,934 
NORFOLK - - -~ - 30,464 63,171 91,776 169,733 245,428 
NORTHAMPTON - -_ - 12,367 34,632 44,271 94,607 132,554 
NORTHUMBERLAND -_ - 3,796 14,085 19,922 52,416 72,095 
NOTTINGHAM - - - 4,375 11,665 16,420 44,222. 80,262 
OXFORD - - ° - 12,831 28,131 34,613 88,689 125,933 
RUTLAND~ .- : - - 862 2,641 3,443 8,276 11,463 
SALOP - - - -— - 7:925 21,549 32,313 66,747 101,299 
SOMERSET - - - - 25,596 49,181 62,248 121,790 171,950 
SOUTHAMPTON - - - 20,521 48,598 55)400 124,019 194,971 
STAFFORD - - - - 9,812 31,089 38,535 83,411 119,503 
SUFFOLK - - - - 28,063 55,839 67,294 119,963 192,806 
SURREY -— “e @ 26,598 48,510 62,945 133,874 215,045 
SUSSEX - 7 ° . ° 24,343 53,499 70,136 179,858 275,762 
WARWICK - - -~ = 10,445 42,586 56,677 117,353 144,439 
a oc - - - 1,802 2,767 5,320 13,836 21,662 
- : - - r 22,938 52,714 60,392 128,635 187,014 
WORCESTER. = & = 9,134 26,156 33,009 71,235 947081 
East Riding - 4,110 10,804 14,569 41,388 80,909 
YORK «North Riding + = - 5581 12,155 17,993 48,702 69,295 
West Riding - 20,218 48,749 63,207 186,469 296,087 
WALES: 
ANGLESEY - - - - = ~ - - “ - = ~ - - 9,038 
BRECON - - - 1,032 - - - - - = > - - 14,765 
CARDIGAN” - - - 302 - - - - - - |- © ° 11,766 
CARMARTHEN - - - 1,279 “ - - - - - - - - 23,309 
CARNARVON . - : é : . - -| - = «= }- - - 12,301 
DENBIGH x i 2 : 
FLINT - . . . . ae 32,504 57,223 148,367 ety 
GLAMORGAN - ~ . . 2,224 ee re 32,387 
MERIONETH - - - - 311 = = - = . = _ = a 12,301 
MONTGOMERY . - - 1,383 - si 7 as é = - . is 30,883 
PEMBROKE - - - 1,009 - - - ~ - - - - ° 19,491 
RADNOR ~ - «5 957 ee ee 11,794 
Toran - - €. 689,97 1 1,521,732 1,912,241 4,077,891 | 6,1 29,844 
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in England and Wales, in the several Periods commencing the Middle of last Century, 
of the PROPERTY Assessed under Schedule (A.) in 1815. 


an a Raa RUE, a 


RELIEF OF THE POOR. PROPERTY 
SS Assessed COUNTIES. 
(AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE YEAR under - 
ree Years Of Three Years f Th ' . i 
endiag 25th March | ending 25th March éeaias agth March | Ming s5th March | Schedule (A.) in 
1818. 1821. 1824, 1825. 1815. 
ENGLAND: 
£. £. - £. £. £. 
64,082 - 73,360 | 65,661 67,374 343,682 - + BEDFORD. 
135,600 126,522 93,455 95,189 652,082 |- - BERKS. 
199,429 ~ 135,730 109.393 113,548 644,129 - - BUCKINGHAM. ‘ 
90,532 92,842 85,120 87,948 655,220 - - CAMBRIDGE. 
114,777 117,306 94,230 85,082 1,083,083 - + CHESTER. 
105,229 116,467 98,831 95,437 916,060 - +» CORNWALL 
49,687 - 57:930 47,224 44,679 7951445 - + CUMBERLAND. 
94,387 101,599 76,895 69,165 887,659 |- - DERBY. 
221,746 248,319 203,436 199,590 1,897,515 |-  - DEVON. 
98,167 103,466 80,816 79.908 698,395 - + DORSET. 
92,131 100,186 82,652 74,692 791,359 - + DURHAM. 
298,683 307,060 246,871 251,144 1,556,836 - - ESSEX. 
164,583 179,291 140,434 130,838 1,463,259 - - GLOUCESTER. 
80,236 80,886 57,486 55,731 604,614 - + HEREFORD. 
91,164 99,934 85,092 84,823 571,107 - - HERTFORD. 
36,949 39,906 38,268 39,290 320,187 - + HUNTINGDON. 
351,171 394,437 355456 337,840 1,644,179 - > KENT, 
311,237 309,857 224,132 213,838 3,087,774 - + LANCASTER. 
133,675 149,889 102,935 87,267 902,217 - + LEICESTER. 
357,510 172,819 160,508 156,618 2,061,830 - - LINCOLN. 
564,701 625,302 544,356 541,402 5.595.536 |- - MIDDLESEX, 
31,365 32,451 24,513 22,558 295,097 - - MONMOUTH. 
(277,823 273,070 256,357 262,854 1,540,952 - + NORFOLK. 
148,075 161,565 132,272 124,477 942,161 - ° NORTHAMPTON. 
85,403 86,318 73,114 67,218 1,240,594 - »- NORTHUMBERLAND. 
96,075 95,962 64,177 57,048 737,229 |- - NOTTINGHAM. 
. 131,325 142,243 109,078 107,045 713,147 - + OXFORD. 
12,445 12,535 9,663 8,120 133,487 - + RUTLAND. 
117,464 110,560 83,522 77,611 1,037,988 - + SALOP. 
180,273 188,455 148,964 146,788 1,900,651 - - SOMERSET. 
224,683 230,843 183,808 189,721 “1,130,951 - - SOUTHAMPTON, 
145,618 153,298 118,531 107,635 1,150,284 |°* - STAFFORD. 
240,175 246,216 239,422 238,651 127,404 - + SUFFOLK. 
246,447 231,338 226,097 214,221 1,579,172 |- - SURREY. 
282,65y 292,540 250,049 236,605 915,348 |- - SUSSEX, 
163,257 173,954 133,141 126,467 1,236,726 |- - WARWICK, 
25,653 29,185 24,912 23,117 298,198 - - WESTMORLAND. 
193,332 187,272 151,304 163,257 1,155:458 |- ~ WILTS. 
106,709 105,825 74,146 68,929 799,605 - - WORCESTER. 7” 
94,242 107,021 93,481 87,478 1,190,325 East Riding. 
80,809 91,513 77:387 72,447 nagassh -}- > YORK 4 North Riding. 
298,754 329,280 244,131 221,240 2,392,405 West Riding. 
WALES: 
13,017 15,140 13,360 14,201 92,589 - + ANGLESEY. 
18,723 20,408 16,330 16,461 146,539 - - BRECON. 
14,399 18,318 14,627 16,109 141,889 - - CARDIGAN. 
27,713 34,750 27,031 29,113 277,455 |- - CARMARTHEN, 
15,260 18,638 15,540 17,349 _ 125,198 - - CARNARNON, 
35:905 39,257 30,809 32,104 243,976 - - DENBIGH. 
21,431 22,976 18,134 17,895 153,930 - «+ FLINT. 
43,109 44,020 34,795 33.419 334,192 | - - GLAMORGAN. 
13,25 16,275 13,641 14,031 111,436 - - MERIONETH. 
33)713 39,223 29,019 27,733 207,286 - - MONTGOMERY. 
20,539 24,956 20,134 21,688 219,589 - - PEMBROKE. 
12,938 15,022 11,447 11,6y6 99,717 - + RADNOR. 
6,844,290 7:273,535 5,956,186 5,786,989 51,898,423 
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Appendix (D.) 


AN ACCOUNT SHOWING THE RATE OF INCREASE OR DIMINUTION IN THE EXPENDITURE 
IN EACH COUNTY IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


In the Year 1824-5 ;—As compared with the preceding Year, and also with the Year 1817-18. 


RATF. | RATE RATE RATE 
COUNTIES. | Tnerease of Diminations lof Diminution COUNTIES, | % Merease or Dimination; lof Diminution; 
compared with preceding Year.| 1824-5, pompared with preceding Year.) 1824-5, 
aT hee compared with ET compared with 
ENGLAND: Inorease. Diminution. 1817-18. WALES: Increase. Diminution. 1819-18, 
BEDFORD - -{ 4pecenth - - gpcent || ANGLESEY -. -| 7p’cent] - - 3 p’ cent 
a = a me alee > <P BRECON - - -| 1 = - - | 27 - 
BUCKINGHAM  -| 9 - | 7 7 | 23 7 . 
CAMBRIDGE - -| 5 - S = fae = CARDIGAN - -| 11 - - - |] 4 - 
CHESTER - -{ - - 2p’cent} 33 — CARMARTHEN -| 6 = | - -— | 16 - 
CORNWALL = tt > Tf 7 7 | 88 I canwanvon - -| 130 - | - - | 7 - 
CUMBERLAND -| 2 - - - | 2 = “4 
DERBY - - - eh 22 36 = DENBIGH = « 6 - - - 21 - 
DEVON - - - = + t- 9 FLINT a ee 2 = - = 23° «= 
DORSET - - -| ? = ~ 7 | 83 = GLAMORGAN - -| - - apcent| 35 - 
DURHAM - =. oe 3.07 270 7 
ESSEX - -.-| 2 - a ae MERIONETH - -| 6 -— a 140 
GLOUCESTER - -|{ 1 - a Dk = MONTGOMERY -]| 5 - - =| 8 - 
HEREFORD - -| 2 ~ | ~ 7 | 45 "|| pemproxe - -| 7 = - | - - 8 - 
HERTFORD - -]| 3 - = Jen) AG 
HUNTINGDON -| 4 =- - - 3 - RADNOR - - -| 4 - - — | 6 - 
KENT. - - -]| - - 2 - 15 
LANCASTER - - 5 - joy, 43 =- WALES - - £. 5pcent; - - 41 p’ cent 
LEICFSTER - -| - - 1 - | 43 - a 
LINCOLN - ~ =~ = = ener onde. l1pcent} - -= 26 p’ cent 
MIDDLESEX - -| 3 - - - mb : 
MONMOUTH - -] —- - 3 - | 37 - 
NORFOLK - -j| -— - - - | 20 - 
NORTHAMPTON -} 2 - - —~ {23 - 
_ NORTHUMBERLAND a ue 3 - | 249 - 
NOTTINGHAM -| =- - 3-144 - 
| OXFORD - - - 1 - - - 32 = - 
RUTLAND - -| - - 8 - | 38 - 
SALOP - - - =" 43 - eee 
SOMERSET - - es ce a7 = 
SOUTHAMPTON” - 3 - ~- =« | 99 
STAFFORD - -{ — -— e - | 3 - 
SUFFOLK - - - - - 3 - 18 - 
SURREY - - -}| -— — 1 - | 21. = 
SUSSEX - - - - - 2 - 29 «(- 
WARWICK > + - - 1 - 35 - 
WESTMORLAND | - = - - 22 - 
WILTS - - -{| 8 -— - - 30. - 
WORCESTER - -{ 1 - - -—- | 44 = 
East Riding - - 2 - eg 
YORK < North Riding - = 2 - et 
{Ne Riding So. es 2 - | 394 - 
ENGLAND - £. 1pcent; - - 27 p’ cent 
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Appendix (E. 1.) 
AN ACCOUNT SHOWING THE PROPORTION WHICH THE EXPENDITURE UPON THE POOR 
| IN EACH COUNTY IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


In the Years 1812-13 and 1824-25, bears to the Population of 1811 and 1821, respectively ; together with 
the difference of Rate per Head in the Expenditure between the two periods. 


pe Ey Se a: Te 


eopura. | Eencire | SRE se HT popuna. | Expensitwre | Citrine | Oper flead 
COUNTIES. for the Expenditure for for the Expenditure for | in the Expenditure, 
TION, Poor for the the Poor for TION, Poor for the the Poor for between the Years 
1811. Year ending poet a a 1821. Year ending ee ee 1812-1g and 1824-25. 
‘ 25 Mar. 1813. Population of 1811. 25 Mar. 1825. Population of 1821.) More. Less. 
ENGLAND: ee pesos 
£. £. 8. £. £. s. £ ss. | &. 
BEDFORD » - 72,600 61,273 | — 17 per head. 85,400 67,374 | —- 16 perbead.| - « a | 
BERKS - - -]|_ 122,300 160,873 }1 6 , = 134,700 95,189 |-14 5, -| = = — 12 
BUCKINGHAM - -| 121,600 | 133,949 |1 2 » - 136,800 | 113,848)/-17) 4, <=] - - | = 5 
CAMBRIDGE - -| 104,500 85,884 |}-16 , - 124,400 87,948 /-14 , -| - - | - 2 
CHESTER - -  -| 234,600 114,370 |- 10 , - 275,500 85,082 |- 6 , -| - - - 4 
CORNWALL - -| 223,900 | 103,736 |- 9 » - 262,600 95437|/- 7 » -| > * | = 2 
CUMBERLAND - -| 138,300 44,985 |- 7 » ° 159,300 44,679|- 6 , =| - - | - 1 
DERBY - - -]| 191,700 93,963 |-10 , - 217,600 69,165 |- 6 , -| - - - 4 
DEVON - - -| 396,100 | 217,757 |-11 5 > 447,900 | 199,590|- 9 5» -{ - - [| - 2 
DORSET - -  -j|_ 128,900 109,304 |- 17 » - 147,400 79,908 | -11 , -[ - = ~- 6 
DURHAM - -. -|_ 183,600 81,752 |- 9 » ° 211,900 74,692 |- 7 4, >-~~| - - - 2 
ESSEX - - -| 260,900 312,230 | 1 4 4 = 295,300 | 251144/-17 , -| - - a 
GLOUCESTER - -j| 295,100 165,576 | -1t 4» « 342,600 130,838 |}- 8 , -|{ - - - 3 
HEREFORD - - 97,300 82,981 |- 17 ,, =|] 105,300 555731} - 21 4 ef | el - 6 
HERTFORD - = -{| 115,400 76,701 |= 13 4, © 132,400 84,823 |} -13 , - — — 
HUNTINGDUN -_ - 43,700 35.413 |-16 , = 49,800 39,290 |-16 ,, - — — 
KENT - -. -| 385,600 | 317,990 |-16 ,, - || 434,600} 337,840/-16 ,, -| — — 
LANCASTER - -/| 856,000 306,797 |-— 7 »  * |] 1,074,000 213,838 |- 4 , -| - = - 3 
LEICESTER - -| 155,100 110,560 |- 14 5 = 178,100 87,267 |-10 , -|[ = -& - 4 
LINCOLN - - -j| 245,900 129,343 |- 11 », ° 288,800 156,618 |-11 , = — a 
MIDDLESEX - -| 985,100 502,967 |- 10 ,, J] {| 1,167,500 541,4021}- 9 , <2] - = -~ 1 
MONMOUTH - -j| 64,200 28,247 |- 9 » - 72,300 22,558|/- 6 , -| - * | - 3 
NORFOLK - +=] 301,800 291,501 |- 19 » - 351,300 262,854/-15 , -}| - - - 4 
NORTHAMPTON’ -| 146,100 139,675 |-19 5» - 165,800 124,477]/-15 , -l| - - - 4 
NORTHUMBERLAND | 177,900 72,821 |}- 8 , - 203,000 67,218 |- 7 , -{ - = a, 
NOTTINGHAM - -/| 168,400 88,013 |- 10 , - 190,700 57.048 |- 6 , -| - - a 
OXFORD - - -]| 123,200 143,108 | 1 3 4 - 139,800 107,045/-15 , -| - - - 8 
RUTLAND - 17,000 11,168 |-13 , - 18,900 8iza|- 9 , -| - - - 4 
SALOP - - = -j] 200,800 106,318 |—~11 , - 210,300 77,611 |= 7 4» -#] - = - 4 
SOMERSET - +*{ 313,300 185,407 |-12 , = 362,500 146,788 |- 8 , -|] - - - 4 
SOUTHAMPTON -j{ 253,300 | 225,601 |-18 ,, - 289,000 | 189,721/-13 , -| - - | - 5 
STAFFORD - -{| 304,000 | 124,765 |- 8 , - 347,900 | 107,695|- 6 |, -| - - - 2 
SUFFOLK - - -]} 242,900 225,714 |-19 5 ° 276,000 238,651 |-17 , -| - = - 2 
SURREY - - -| 334,700 217,757 |-13 » ° | 406,700 214,22t /- 11 5, -f{ - = ee Ge 
SUSSEX - - ~-| 196,500 | 314,270 |112 4 - 237,700 | 236,605/1 - ,; -| - - | -12 
WARWICK - -{| 236,400 | 157,y32 |- 13 =, 280,000 | 126,467/-~ 9 ,, -| - - a 
WESTMORLAND -/ 47,500 | 22,338/- 9 » - 52,400] 23117/- 9 ,, -}| — — 
WILTS - - -J| 200,300 | 234,352 |1 3 4 - 226,600 | 163,257|/-14 , -| - = - 9° 
WORCESTER - -| 165,900 | 101,109 |-12 4 - 188,200 68929 /-~ 7 5 -| - - | = 5 
vORE) Nort Riis} 37.00 | 70h |= "9 || wSrqoo | maar |= 8 I] 2 PDP 
West Riding | 675,100 | 328.113 |-10 ,, - 815,400 | 221,2401- 5 , wl] - - ~ 5 
ENGLAND - -|9,855,00 | 6,421,225 |- 13  » - |{11,486,700 | 5,535,190/-10 , -41 --- | - 3 
| 
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Appendix (E. 1.) 


The Comparative Account of Expenditure and Population—contiaued. 


POPULA- 

COUNTIES. TION, 

1811. 

WALES: 
ANGLESEY - 38,300 
BRECON - - 39,000 
CARDIGAN - 52,000 
CARMARTHEN 79,800 
CARNARVON .- 51,000 
DENBIGH - 66,400 
FLINT oS 48,100 
GLAMORGAN - 88,000 
MERIONETH - 32,000 
MONTGOMERY 53,700 
PEMBROKE - 62,700 
RADNOR - - 21,600 
. WALES - 632,600 
TotalofENGLAND)| ..___ 
and -WALES - “20 88,000 


ern cr —  N 


— 


Expenditure 


for the 


Poor for the 
Year ending 
25 Mar. 1825. 


£. 
14,201 
16,461 
16,109 
29,113 
175349 
32,104 
17,895 
339419 


"14,031 


27,733 


Expenditure for 
the Year 1824-25 


Population of 1821. 


£. 


Difference of Rate 
per Head 
in the Expeuditure, 
between the Yean 
1812-13 aud 1824-25, 


Proportion 
which the 


the Poor for 


bears to the 


$. 


6 per head. 
7 ”? = 


21,688 | — 
11,696 |-10 ,, 


251,799 |- 7 » 


i Proportion 
Mrthe | perth ge || POPULA 
Poor for the Pena 4 s TION, 
a5 Mar. 13 Papal aera 1}. Ces 

£. £. 8. 

9,278 — 5 per head. 46,000 
14,976 |- 8 , - 44,500 
12,386 |- 5 » - || 59,000 
23,548 ;- 6 , - 92,000 
12,493 [- 9 » - 59,100 
32,427 |-10 , = 78,000 
19,454 |- 8 , - 54,900 
33,287 |}- 8 » - 103,800 
12,280 |- 8 , = 35,100 
32,297 |-12 4, - 61,100 
20,390 |- To» - 75,500 
12,065 |}-11 , - 83,500 

234,880 |- 7 » - 731,800 
6,656,105 | -13 » - 
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12,218,500 | 5,786,989 |- 9 5, 
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_ In the following LIST the Counties of ENGLAND and WALES are ranked according to the largeness of the 
Expenditure on the Poor only, in reference to the Population, in the Year ending 25th March 1825. 


COUNTIES. is 
per Head. 
; £. s. d. 
Sussex - -| 1 = = | 
BuckINGHAM =) dy 
Essex - -/|/ -17 - | 
SUFFOLK - -{| -17 - 
BEDFORD - -} -16 = 
RuNTINGDON -{| -16 - 
Kent - -{ -16 -| 
NoRFOLK - | -| -15 - | 
NORTHAMPTON -{ -15 - 
Oxrorp - -]|/ -1§ - 
BERKS - -| -th - 
CAMBRIDGE oo oe ee 
Wits - -| ~14 -]| 
HERT¥ORD - -} -13 - 
SOUTHAMPTON -| -13 -| 
Dorser - on ra ee | 
Hererorp - ee ee | 
LincoLn - 11 


COUNTIES Rate 
continucd. per Head. 

£. s. 

SURREY ~ ° - - 11 

LEICESTER - - - - 10 


RaDNOR © - - - 


Devon - ~ -| - 
MIDDLESEX - -{| = 
RUTLAND - a se 
WaRWICK - - -| = 


WESTMORLAND - oe), ae 
YorK, (East Ripinc) - | - 
MOoXTGOMERY~ - -j| - 
GLOUCESTER - -| - 
SOMERSET - - z - 
Yor«K, (NortH Ripinc) | - 


DENBIGH - - on 
MERIONETH - Sel 
CornNWALL . er eee 
DurHAM - en 
NORTHUMBERLAND-~ - - 
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COUNTIES Rate 
continued. per Head. 
£. s @ 
SALop : - -| - = 
WORCESTER - -| - = 
BRECON - - -| - 
Fumnt - - -| - bs 


CHESTER - 
CuMBERLAND 
DERBY - 
MonMOUTH 
NOTTINGHAM 
STAFFORD - 
ANGLESEY - 
CARMARTHEN 
CARNAKVON 
GLAMORGAN 


PEMBROKE 


York, (West Rrvinc) - 


CARDIGAN - 
LANCASTER 


t 
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OBSERVA'TIONS OF THE PARISH OFFICERS. 
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BEDFORD. 


Biggleswade:—THE greatest possible benefit has resulted from the furmation of a 
Select Vestry and the appointment of an Assistant Overseer. Whenever the officer has 
had reason to suspect that an applicant for parochial assistance, in good health, has not 
conducted himself correctly towards his last employer, he has allotted him a certain 
portion of land to dig each day, and thereby prevented much gross imposition. 


Maulden:—The increase of the poor’s rate in the parish of Maulden, is occasioned by 
some of the occupiers of the land not employing the men belonging to their parish, but 
employing men from other parishes, at less than the average price which is generally paid 
by the farmers, the parishes making up their pay: the men, in consequence, become 
indifferent to please their employers, knowing that they will have their money, whether 
they earn it or not; and that mutual interest, which ought to subsist between master and 
man, is destroyed. The farmers can afford, at the present price of corn, to pay the men 
wholly and liberally. If a labour-rate could be collected, it would be desirable, and 
would compel the farmers to employ the men. 


BUCKINGHAM. 


Aylesbury:—We believe, that since the appointment of a Selcct Vestry and an Assistant 
Overseer, the expenditure of this parish has considerably decreased. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Guilden Morden :—The farmer and labourer have still to complain of the heavy duties 
imposed upon the necessaries of life, and especialiy the duty on beer, by which the poor 
man is compelled to pay 100 per cent. more than the rich man for the same article, and 
which bas reduced the consumption of malt to less than it was in 1801, although the 
population has increased three millions. Another great grievance is the power of a 
magistrate to present roads, which is often dane where the roads arc of little public utility, 
and mostly for the convenience of the magistrates, whereby the farmers are heavily taxed 
without their consent. These evils we trust the House will take into their serious 
consideration, 


CHESTER. 


Castle Northwich :—We never knew the poor to be so well employed, or the wages so 
good, both to labourers and mechanics, as at present: the poor rates are consequently 
etill upon the decline. The repeal of tbe duty on Salt has occasioned a great demand for 
that article, and has also much relieved the dairy farmers; and this, together with the 
flourishing state of the silk factories, and consequent demand for hands, has caused an 
‘advance in wages almost unprecedented. 


CORNWALL. . 


Rame :—The parish of Rame has a town belonging to.it, the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of which are fishermen, who in consequence of the boisterous state of the weather 
during the last winter, were disabled from procuring subsistence for their numerous 
families ; and this, together with the high price of corn and every other necessary of me 
has thrown a gveat burden on this parish. 


330. Oo CUMBERLAND. 
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CUMBERLAND. 


Workington: —Our magistrates will not grant warrants against the fathers of bastard 
children, until oath has been made that the sums due by them to the overseers have been 
demanded. This mode proves fatal to the overseer’s success, who, by demanding what 
is due, gives at the same time notice to escape. We have often been at a loss to 
determine whether it were better to look after the man, or to lose the sum due from him. 
In cases of removal, could not a petty session, six months after an order of removal had 
been executed, receive evidence of the delivery of the pauper, and service of the order, 
without notice of appeal being given the removants? And would not this evidence, 
when returned to the clerk of the peace, by the magistrates before whom the evidence was 
taken, be as good as when taken at a general quarter sessions? One general system of 
keeping the parish accounts throughout the country, would be an improvement, and the 
returns made would be more satisfactory; at present they must be vague in many 
‘mportant particulars. 


DEVON. 


Withycombe, Rawleigh:—The labouring class of husbandmen have now plenty of 
employment from the farmers, and our poor rates are in consequence greatly reduced. 


Winkley :—We still look upon suspension orders of removal as tending to much evil and 
irregularity. We have paid within the last year the sum of 27/. 14s. for two suspended 
orders from Plymouth. A suspended order was never known to be granted in this parish, 
it being at a great distance from justice-meetings; for if a sick pauper can possibly be 
taken ten miles to be examined as to his settlement, he is of course capable of being 
removed to his parish. We cannot refrain from repeating our opinion, that were all 
parishes in a county to bear an equal share in the burdens of the poor, it would put a stop 
to the suspension orders, as well as do away with those settlement disputes which cause so 
much expense and uneasiness to parishes in the present day. A short time since we paid 
50/. on a settlement appeal, and at the same time got rid of the pauper. 


DORSET. 


Melcombe-Regis:—We humbly submit to the consideration of the House, that much 
parochial litigation and expense would be saved by limiting the rent of tenements to 15 1. 
a year instead of 10/7. as the law at present stands, for the gaining of settlements; and no 
injustice would be thereby done to renters, inasmuch as the value of money has been 
reduced since the passing of the statutes of the 13th and 14th of King Charles the Second, 
in a much greater proportion. We beg further to add, that this parish is greatly burdened 
with apprentices bound to ship-owners residing in the adjoining parish of Weymouth, but 
whose vessels Joad and discharge their cargoes chiefly in this parish. 


DURHAM. 


~ Brandon & Byshottles:—We beg leave to suggest the great necessity of amending the 
Jaw as it now stands with respect to bastardy. From the experience of twenty-five years, 
we can affirm that more trouble and expense devolve on townships from cases of bastardy 
than from any other cause. The easy way which the father has of finding sureties for his 
appearance when entering into recognizance (which is the general custom here), no 
sureties being required for payment of the sum when an order of maintenance is made ;— 
the common custom of the father endeavouring to avoid payment, with the great difficulty 
and expense of finding and apprehending him ;—the useless plan of committing him to the 
House of Correction for three months, as a discharge of the sum due;—the mother fre- 
quently ‘leaving the child with the parish officer, when the whole expense of its mainte- 
nance falls upon the township :—-all these circumstances combined evidently show the 
great want of a new law, to compel the fathers of bastard children to find such security 
as shall effectually indemnify townships from the vast expense of maintaining such 
children, and, if possible, to lessen a crime so common and so injurious. 


\ 


ESSEX. 


Doddinghurst :—Great impositions are practised upon overseers, by the wives of persons 
in the habit of receiving parochial relief, being allowed to make the application (in agri- 
cultural districts at least), instead of their husbands. Very frequent applications are made 


_ by 
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by them, unknown to, and unsanctioned by their husbands. By holding our vestries for 
the purpose of administering relief, after service on Sunday, we avoid this description of 
imposition, as it enables the husbands to attend without loss of labour. 


- Loughton :—The whole of the able-bodied poor are now employed; but if any alteration | 
should take place in the Corn Laws, it is to be feared that a great number will be out of 
employ as heretofore. 


LEICESTER. 


Woodhouse :—The greatest evil now remaining respects the levying of the poor’s rate ; 
numbers of houses in almost every parish being exempted from contributing to the relief 
of the poor, on account of the inability of the occupiers, from poverty, to pay; and the 
present remedies of summoning and distress, are worse than the disease. In this township 
nearly 20/7. was deducted froin the rates, in the last year; and, if necessary, we could 
state the cases of several neighbouring parishes, especially Sheepshead, a large manufac- 
turing village, where this evil is very much felt. This throws the burden of the poors 
rate more exclasively on the land, and enables the owners of such houses to receive as 
rent those sums which ought to pass into the poor’s rate, they being let with the certainty 
of not being charged. We conceive that if the owners were made liable, instead of the 
occupiers, for such tenements, (which are chiefly under 5 /. a year) this evil would vanish. 


LINCOLN. 


Donington:—The letting of land to the poor has been tried here, to the extent of about 
eighteen acres; to no one person more than one acre, to others half an acre, and to 
some one rood each, which has been found very beneficial ; and would be granted to more 
poor persons, if the power given by the Select Vestry Act to the churchwardens and. 
overseers of the poor to take and let land to the poor, were extended to fifty acres instead 
of twenty, which would place the labourer in a situation to provide for his family without 
parochial relief. 


Fillingham:—The expenditure for the relief of the poor, is about 50, less than last 
year, and the cause to which we attribute it is this:—the prices of corn and cattle this 
year have been such as to enable the farmer to employ a greater number of labourers, and 
at considerably higher wages, consequently the parish burdens have been thus diminished. 
But bring down the price of corn, by taking off the present duties, and our poor’s rates 
will be as enormous as they have ever been, and ourselves be srought:t to the greatest 
distress. 


NORFOLK. 


Downham- Market :—The expenditure of the present year will be considerably increased 
in consequence of having four appeals to removal orders, in all of which we were suc- 
cessful, but our success will unfortunately cost the parish nearly 100 J. 


Shouldham-Thorpe:—The poor of this parish are all employed and paid for their 
labour, so as to enable them to maintain themselves without parochial aid ; and we have 
no doubt this will continue to be the case while agricultural produce remains at remune- 
rating prices. This is also the case with neighbouring parishes, where I have known 
more than half their labourers unemployed, and dragging on their lives with a small 
allowance from the then almost ruined parish. We sincerely hope the Legislature will 
pay attention to our interests, and prevent the return of so ruinous and degrading 
a system. 


Bodham :—The amount of money expetided for the use of the poor, from M ichatleias 
1814 to Michaelmas 1815, was 146/.; since which time, the annual expenditure has 
increased to 407 J. 16s. which we attribute, in a great measure, to the system of granting 
allowances in proportion to their families, (now so:generally adopted by the magistrates.) 
Of this we are certain, that since the adoption of the above system, industry and economy 
have been gradually on the decline, and in many families have entirely disappeared ; this 


no doubt is owing to their depending entirely on the parish allowance for support, instead 
of their own industry. There are about thirty families in or belonging to this parish, out 


of which number there are not more than three that have not had parish relief.. Very 
few will go out of the parish for work, but prefer being on the roads, as they are sure of 
having their allowance, and do very little work for it. 


Edgefield :—The officers of this parish have for several years past adopted the provisions 
of the 22 Geo. 3. c. 83, which they consider to be more practically beneficial than any 
330. C other 
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othier existing law; but they beg leave humbly to represent to the Howe of Commons, 
that their parish consists of a very large and increasing population; that it is entirely 
agricultural ; that the dmount necessarily raised for the support of the poor, is 15 s- 
per acre, or thereabouts, upon all the cultivated land in the parish ; that about thirty 
labourers, most of whom have large families, are supported in comparative idleness, 1a 
consequence of the utter inability of the guardian to find work for them within the parish. 
And as they have a certain dependence upon the Poor Laws for support ; and as no rate of 
‘wages given in this neighbourhood, or which could indeed be given by any farmer, would 
amount to the relief which the magistrates order for them, especially for those who have 
darge families, they will not seek for any employment themselves ; the consequence is, that 
the. well-disposed in the parish, and who are in constant employ, are discontented, because 
those who are never employed receive the same weekly allowance as themselves ; and the 
idle inhabitants have acquired habits of profligacy and vice, which must become ruinous 
to the parish, and very injurious to the country at large, if not checked by some timely 
and wholesome laws. The nearness of the.coast, aad other local advantages for smuggling, 
have induced a regular system of that odious traffic to be established, to which the excess 
of population and depraved habits of the people, have of course greatly contributed ; as 
those who have no daily employment, are prepared for any nightly excursion that mag 
be proposed to them: thus their days are spent frequently in idleness and drunkenness, 
their nights in smuggling, poaching, and it is to be feared still more infamous depredations ; 
their families are regularly trained up in the same practices, and at the end of the week 
they come to us for support. Experience bas taught us, that education and religious in- 
structiott for the rising generation, will be attempted in vain, if the Poor Laws continue 
without dlterations and we beg to offer it a8 our humble opinion, that if regular emplov- 
metit could be found for the excess of population {in this parish and others similarly cic’ 
-curnstanced, the plague resulting from the present system would be stayed. 


SOMERSET. 


_ Holcombe :—No select vestry has been appointed for the Jast year, in consequence of the 
‘determined opposition shown to all its measures, by the magistrates who liye within, and 
act for the division in which this parish is situated. From November 1820, (when a select 
vestry was first formed) to Lady-day 1822, the vestrymen met regularly accordiag to the 
Act of Parliament, and did an infinite deal of good, both to the payer of poor’s rate and 
the deserving poor ; the profligate poor they checked in their impositions ; but the latter, 
soon after they discovered what are the powers of the select vestry, made their boast thar 
they and the two magistrates would soon upset the vestry, for that the orders of such vestry 
would be invariably appealed against, and that the magistrates would as invariably set 
them aside. 


~ However unaccountable such conduct may appear, such is the fact, and the charch- 
wardens and overseers were so worried with warrants, &c. from time to time, that at length 
the vestrymen ceased to meet. We, therefore, humbly entreat the Legislature, that in 
revising the law, as relates to select vestries, it will so alter and amend it, as to make 
future select vestries somewhat more independent of magistrates. 


STAFFORD. 


Lipton:—A great many persons are killed by the accidents which happen in the coal 
‘pits in this parish, As these accidents are unavoidable, they have not till lately been 
noticed by the coroner; but from the great extension of the coal works, and consequent 
increase in the number of accidents that happen, the coroner now insists upon holding 
an inquest upon every one killed in the mines. This is a source of grievous expense to the 
parish. Our expenditure last year was increased by inquests, nearly 1008. exclusive of 
vhe expense entailed upon the parish by the maintenance of the families of those who lost 
Aheir lives in this manner. 


SUFFOLK. 


_ Ruskmere:—It will be perceived that a still farther reduction in the poor’s rates for thie 
parish has taken plate, which must alone be attributed to a fair remunerating price for our 
produce, enabling us to employ a great number of labourers who have hitherto been sup- 
ported solely from the poor’s rate, owing ‘to the inability of the farmer to reward them 
for their industey. Every day convinces as, tliat the interference of the Legislature alone 

| can 
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can secure to that industrious part of the community a just reward for their labour. Un 
our last return, we expressed our humble opinion upon the inexpediency of making any 
alteration in the Corn Laws, which, happily for the agriculturists, is not at present in- 
tended ; we sincerely hope that the admission of grain from Canada will be regulated with 
equal caution, as doubtless, an unlimited quantity would promote HE interests of the 
Americans, to the great injury of the English grower. 


YORK, NORTH RIDING. 


 Thrintoft :—We wish to observe, that the select vestry which has been formed in this 

township, has been of considerable benefit, and the same has been the case, we have 
reason to believe, in all the parishes and townships in this neighbourhood which have 
formed select vestries ; but we are sorry also to observe, that some of the Justices acting 
for this division appear unfriendly to such vestries. 


YORK, WEST RIDING. 


Soothill:—In the last report from this township, remarks were made on the law of 
bastardy and its pernicious effects, and an attempt was made to point out a remedy, 
Remarks were also made on the extravagant waste of the estreat money ; and, lastly, it 
was attempted to be shown that the Poor Laws are an evil to the poor rather than a good. 
We remain of the same sentiments, confirmed in them by another year’s experience. 
Our expenditure for the last year is triflingly diminihsed, but expected to increase now, 
in the wreck of banks and paper money; yet were it not for items we have no control 
over, and for habits arising out of the Poor Laws, this part of the country might and 
would have been as comfortable as necessary. The habits to which we allude, are 
acquired by having the means of obtaining money without any industry or trouble more 
than fetching it from the poor-house. Being convinced of the competency of wages, 
and of the pernicious effects of the Poor Laws, we have now determined not to relieve 
able-bodied men who are and have been receiving union wages; their earnings are 
adequate, with economical habits, to procure them not only the necessaries, but the 
comforts of life, without any assistance from the parish ; and if no Poor Laws existed, 
misery would scarcely dare to shew its haggard looks amongst us. Low wages are an 
evil by no means desirable, except by monopolists and. oppressors. 
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SLAVE TRADE, 


R EPO RT 


FROM THE 


Select Committee on the Mauritius Slave Trade. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire whether the 
SLAVE TRADE has prevailed at The Mauritius, and to what extent, 
and the Causes thereof, and to report thereon to The House; and 
who were empowered to report the MINUTES OF THE EVIDENCE 
taken before them; Have, pursuant to the Order of 
The House, inquired into the Matter to them referred, and agreed 
to the following REPORT: 


F®? M the lateness of the period at which Your Committee were appointed, 
it has been impracticable to do more than to commence the investigation 


of the very important and extensive inquiry referred to them by the order of 
The House. 


Your Committee are therefore unable, in the present stage of the proceedings, 
to do more than to report the Minutes of Evidence already taken ; feeling it their 
duty to add, that they consider it to be as yet premature to suggest that their 
Minutes should be printed. These Minutes of Evidence may hereafter be 


made available for such purposes as Parliament may deem expedient. 


Your Committee have learned with satisfaction, that every facility will be 
furnished by the Government for the purpose of affording means for prosecuting 
effectually, and bringing to a close, the inquiry in which Your Committee have 
been engaged. 


31 May 1826. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


TAKEN BEFORE A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 


ON THE CHARGE PREFERRED 


AGAINST 
WILLIAM KENRICK, ESQUIRE, 


In relation to the Case of 


John Franks. 
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House of Commons. 
— 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


TAKEN BEFORE A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 


On the Charge preferred against Wituiam Kenrick, 
Esquire, in relation to the Case of John Franks. 


Veneris, 17° die Februariz, 1826. 
ROBERT GORDON, ESQUIRE, 


IN THE CHAIR. 


_ Counsel were called in. 
Mr. Gurney and Mr. Bolland appeared on behalf of Mr. Kenrick. 


Henry Peters, Esquire, was called in; and Examined, as follows. 


Ae you a magistrate for the county of Surrey ?—Yes, I am. 

Where do you reside —At Betchworth Castle. 

Is that near to where Mr. Kenrick resides ?—About two miles. 
Are you the magistrate before whom John Franks’s daughter was brought on a 
charge of stealing from Mr. Kenrick’s family ?—I am. 

_ How long is it since that charge was preferred ?—-It is a great many years; I 
really cannot charge my memory, but I should suppose seven or eight at least ; it is 
a great many. : | 

Do you remember what the age of Franks’s daughter was at the time when she 
was brought before you ?—-I do not recollect that I ever saw her; but I understood 
her to be about fourteen or fifteen ; that is the impression which I had at the time. 

You say you are not sure that the girl was ever brought before you ;—I do not 
recollect ; it is so long since that I do not recollect it. : 

Do you recollect the fact of a charge being preferred before you?—A charge was 
preferred, but, to the best of my recollection, I did not see the party, I think that 
I only granted a search warrant. 


Do you recollect any evidence being brought before you to affect either Franks, - 


the father, or the mother, with respect to the charge so preferred against their 
daughter ?—Certainly not. | | 

Do you mean that you do not recollect whether that fact was so or not, or 
do you mean to state that the fact was not sor—lI do not quite understand the 
question. . 

The question is, whether you mean that you do not recollect whether there was 
evidence or not affecting either Franks or his wife, or whether you mean that there 
was no evidence to affect either the one or the other?—-There was no evidence 
brought forward to criminate either Franks or his wife. 

Were they charged before you, as abettors of their daughter, in the theft she was 
supposed to have committed r—Certainly not. 

Are you the person who had some sheep stolen some years ago, when Franks was 
brought into some suspicion on that account >—I was. 

Will you state shortly the circumstances [—It so happens that I had two sets of 
sheep taken; there were two years elapsed between the two circumstances. The first 
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was, that I had about thirty-eight sheep stolen, part of them out of a fold by the road 
side, near a footpath; the last were in the park. There were twenty sheep, I think, 
taken out of the fold, and there was a footpath leading from a house. Perhaps I had 
better first state, that there was a paper found by the side of the fold the day after 


the sheep were missed, and that paper evidently belonged to Franks, and that caused 


some little suspicion. I was in town myself; but my bailiff, in consequence, went 
to Lord Rothes. 

Your bailiff is here?-—Yes, he is; this footpath leads from the place where 
Mr. Franks was working with a Mr. Browne, at the top of the hill. This footpath 
was in a direct road from where he was working to where he lived ; there it was that 
the letter was found. That was the only suspicion that I ever had, or that ever was 
entertained of Franks having taken my sheep; immediately after that, the man who 
had stolen the sheep was taken up, tried and convicted. 

Had you ever any proof of Franks having stolen and killed your sheep upon that 
occasion ?—QOn that occasion, none whatever but the note being found on the 
footpath. 7 ~ | | 

Did you ever at any other time lose any sheep in which Franks ever incurred any 
suspicion at all’—About two years afterwards, I had, in another part of the farm, 
one sheep killed, and I believe taken away; another was wounded ; but as to that, 
there was not the slightest ground of suspicion that I ever heard of against Franks. 

Did you, at any time in August, before the last (August 1824), receive a letter 
from Mr. Kenrick ?—TI will not charge my memory as to the exact time I received 
the letter, but I did receive a letter From Mr. Kenrick. 

Have you got the letter here?—I have got the letter here; but it bears no date 
ss that of Sunday morning; that is the letter I received.—{ producing the 
same. | . 

Do you know the hand-writing of Mr. Kenrick ?—I do. 

Is that in his hand-writing?—I have not the least reason to doubt it; and 
I received it by his servant from him. 


[The Letter was read, as follows :] 
‘My dear Sir, . | | 8 | 

‘¢ T RETURNED home fast night, and found the fair copy I send herewith, of 
the draft affidavit, which 1 hastily put together in the two days I could remain. 
in the country, before I was obliged to set out on the circuit, after I was 
made acquainted with the attack made on me in the Morning Chronicle. 

‘“* My solicitor strongly recommends to me to apply to the different parties 
whose names are mentioned, to make affidavit of such facts as are stated in. 
relation to them ; and shall be therefore obliged by your perusing the second, | 
third, fourth and fifth sheets of this draft for me, if you will make an affidavit . 
in confirmation of what is there stated. 

‘“¢ I have my doubts of the propriety of stating the circumstance about your 
two sheep, in pages fout and five, and at all events it will not be necessary, if 
I should be advised or determine to retain that part, for you to enter upon it 
in your affidavit. I will call on you to-morrow, if you wish it. 

“« Pray return me the draft affidavit by the bearer, after you have read the 

mentioned, and the rest, if you please. I have directed the bearer to 
wait for it, if you are at home, any time you may wish. 
| ‘‘ Tam, yours truly, : 
*¢ Sunday morning.” | “W. Kenrick.” 


Was there any thing written on the part which 1s cut off?—I really should think 
not; mdecd I am sure there was not. I-very seldom keep letters, but I have hap- 
pened to keep this; I have not the most distant recollection of having taken off that 
for any reason. | 

Was that letter accompanied by an affidavit -—It was. 

Did you see Mr. Kenrick in consequence of that letter P—I did not, but I wrote 
hin an answer to that letter. 

. Did you see Mr. Kenrick upon the subject of that affidavit r—I am uncertain 
whether I did or not; I cannot say whether I did or not, it is so long ago; I very 
likely did, but I wrote him ah answer to the letter decidedly at the time. 

Did you keep a copy of the answer you sent?——No, 1 did not; I recollect per- 
feetly well what I wrote, and I ‘have no doubt Mr. Kenrick has got the answer. 

You do ‘not remember whether you saw Mr. Kenrick upon the subject of that 
affidavit -—I cannot say. uP 

i 
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: Did:you return: the afidavit.to: Mr. Kenrick >—TI- did. witha letter. 

The affidavit was returned to Mr. Kenrick r—It was. 

Was it returned altered. in any respect :—I think it very: likely. that I might: have 
written my opinion upon parts of it; I recollect perfectly well having written a letter, 
or at least sent an answer. 

You sent an answer to that letter —Idid. 

What was that answer ?—I said in that answer, that I did not think that I could 
make any affidavit to the facts he had alluded to, for that. really the circumstances 
were all out of my recollection, with the exception of my having granted a search 
warrant; but with respect to the: affair: of: Franks, [told him: by. all means not to 
state. that, as there was not the slightest proof of. Franks’ having been guilty of that 
which he supposed he was. There. is one: thing I: ought to-explain,. both for Mr. 
Kenrick’s sake and my own. Till ] read: the letter this very morning, so little notion 
had I of Franks having any thing to do with the second sheep (and I only slightly 
suspected. bim: of stealing the first), that I thought Mr. Kenrick alluded: to the first ; 
and I stated, therefore, that there was no evidence against him, but the piece of 
paper having been found, and. therefore I said. he ought not to: put it in, because the 
man had been taken up and! conwicted; 

You mean by “the man,” the real:culprit ?—Yes, the reall culprit 


Cross-E.xamined by Mr. Gurney: 

Is not the constable who acted upon that occasion dead ?—I never heard of any 

constable acting upon the occasion. 

A man of the name of Rose‘—There was a constable of the name of Rase, but 
I employed no constable. 

Is not Rose, who was the constable of the parish or district at that time, dead ?— 
Rose is dead ; but whether he was constable. or not, I really do not know. 

You do not know whether he was constable at that time >—I do not. 

Do you remember whether there. was. not a circumstance of a bloody knife as well 
as a piece of paper ?—I can assure the counsel that I never heard of a bloody kaife, 
till either Mr. Kenrick or Mr. Wimburn mentioned it. I never heard of a bloody 
knife at the time; there was @ space of two years between the time of my sheep 
having been stolen and the one sheep having been killed, therefore the bloody knife 
could not be in the fold where the sheep were taken ; and I am certain I never heard 
of a bloody knife at the time. 


Examined by the Committee. 


Were any sheep killed on the occasion of the first sheep stealing, when the paper 
was found :—No, there were not. | 

How many years ago was this affair of the sheep ?—lI should think somewhere 
about six or seven. 

Or ten?—lI really cannot remember the year. | | 

You have been a magistrate a good many years for the county of Surrey ?—Yes, 
a great many years. | 

And residing in the neighbourhood of Franks ?—Yes. 

Was Franks ever brought before you as a magistrate '—Never; I never heard. 
his name mentioned before me as a magistrate. | 

{The Wituess was directed to withdraw. } 


Edward Arnold, was called in; and Examined, as follows : 


ARE you Mr. Peters’s bailiff 9—I am Mr. Peters’s bailiff. 

Do you know any thing of a charge against Franks’s daughter, same years ago? 
—WNo, nothing. | | 

Do you know of a suspicion that fell upon Franks with respect to stealing some 
of Mr. Peters’s sheep ?>—When Mr. Peters’s sheep were stolen, or after they were 
stolen, there was a paper found in the field; I took the paper to Lord Rothes, and 


Henry Peters, 
Esq. 


17 February, 
1826. 


Edward Arnold. 
———~ 


he sard he could see nothing to justify him in granting a warrant to apprehend — 


Franks. Mr. Kenrick said that he thought there was a suspicion to grant 

@ warrant against Franks; Lord Rothes afterwards said, that he could see 

nothing to justify him to grant a warrant against Franks, for any other per- 

son might be going up the field, and taking their handkerchief out of their 

pocket, they might drop a paper -» and it might be carried there by the 
44- 


wind ; 
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Edward Arnold. 


17 February, 
1826. 


John Franks. 
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wind ; therefore he could see nothing to justify him to grant a warrant against 
Franks. , | , 

_ Were you the witness that went before Lord Rothes, with respect to that business 
—Yes, I was. 7 

Was there any other circumstance to charge Franks, except the finding a piece 
of paper near the fold where the sheep were taken from ?—No, nothing that I 
heard of. 

Were any of those sheep killed?—There were none killed at the time those were 
taken. 

Was there a bloody knife found ?—Not that I know of. 

Was there any other person afterwards tried and convicted of stealing those 
sheep >—Yes, a person of the name of Bignold. , 

Did you attend his trial?—I did; he was tried, I believe, before Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, at Lewes. 7 | 

Did you hear the verdict ? —I did; he was found guilty, and afterwards transported 
for the said offence. , ; 

Did you ever hear of any other circumstance that fixed Franks with any suspicion 
of stealing any sheep of Mr. Peters’s >—Not to my knowledge. 

How long have you lived near Franks in the county of Surrey ?—Ever since the 
year 1811, I have lived little better than a mile from him. 

What character has Franks borne during all that time, as an honest and industrious 
man ?—TI know nothing in respect to Franks’s character, for at the time our sheep 
were stolen, those sheep that were stolen out of the turnips, when the paper was 
found, I scarcely knew there was such a man except by name. 

Since that time, have you ever had dealings with Franks ?—Yes; I think the sheep 
were stolen in April, in the November following I sold him a sow. 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw.] 


John Franks, was called in; and Examined, as follows. 


WHAT is your name’—John Franks. 

Where do you live >—At Alverston, near Stratford-on-Avon. 

In whose service ?>—-Lieutenant-General Jenkinson’s. 

In what capacity -—As gardener; I have the care of all out of the house. 

Did you live some years at Betchworth, in the county of Surrey ?—Yes, I did. 

You have a freehold there ?—Yes, I have. 

Do you recollect your daughter being taken before Mr. Peters, the magistrate, on 
a charge of stealing some articles at Mr. Kenrick’s >—Yes, very well. | 

Did you attend before the magistrate at the same time -—I did. 

_ Was any charge made against you, of being an abettor in that theft >—I do not 
know that there was any charge made against me, only Mr. Kenrick rose up ina 
passion, and told me, if he could get any hold of me, he would make a public 
example of me. 

Were the articles missing found any where in your house '—They were. 

In what part of the house ?—In a little small box belonging to the girl herseif. 

How old was the girl at the time ?—Nearly about ten years of age; I do not 
know to a month or two. 

What were the articles that were found in the box?—I cannot say exactly, for I 
never saw them till I saw them in the room, but they were slips of silk, or something 
of that kind, and a bit of lace, and a pair of small scissors. 

Were those things found in your bed-room ?—They were beside the girl's bed, she 
sleeps in the same room. | | 

Were they concealed any where ?—No ; only in a little deal box where she kept, a 
doll and other things ; it was a box given her by her godfather. © 

- The charge was dismissed, it was not prosecuted ?—It was not. 

Out of compassion, probably, to the youth of the child -—Yes, it was. 

Did Mr. Peters say any thing to you on dismissing the charger-—Not that I 
recollect, he did not. Mr. Adams called to me, that was Mr. Kenrick’s butler. 

Was that before the magistrate ?—It was just withoutside of the door in the pas- 
sage, = he went in to the gentlemen and sent the constable out after me to call 
me back. . : 

- You were sent to prison on a charge of stealing a piece of wood ?—-I was. 

That was in the summer of 1824 ?—It was. | ” 

ou 
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* You were in prison two months on that charge >—Exactly. ae | 

Did you give your wife any authority to intercede with Mr. Kenrick to show you 
any lenity on that occasion ?—Not at all; I never spoke to her any thing on the 
subject; the last thing I spoke to her when I went out of the house was, to be sure 
that the children did not make use of any ill languaye to any of Mr. Kenrick’s 
people, though I was sent away. | 

Did you ever express any gratitude to Mr. Kenrick, or his bailiff, or any of his 
people, for his conduct to you in the course of that prosecution ?—Not at all. 

Is your wife here?—-I do not know that she is, unless she has come in by the 
coach since I came down here. | 

[The Witness was directed to withdraw. ] 


The Counsel for Mr. Kenrick being asked what course they wished to pursue, 
Mr. Gurney stated, that he proposed to call a witness to deliver in certain docu- 
ments. 


Charles John Lawson, Esq. was called in; and Examined by Mr. Gurney, 
as follows. 


WHAT is your name ?— Charles John Lawson. 

You are clerk of the peace for the county of Surrey?—TI am. : 

Are you possessed of the depositions taken by Mr. Burges, the magistrate who 
committed Franks:—I am. . 

Will you produce them? | | 


[The Witness produced the same, and they were read, as follow :] 


“The King |THE’ Information of James Scragg, of Betchworth, in 
ag’ the county of Surrey, labourer, and James Beal, of 
John F'ranks.} Betchworth aforesaid, yeoman, taken on oath . before 
me, Ynyr Burges, esq. one of His Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace, acting in and for the said county of 
Surrey, this fourteenth day of May 1824. : 


‘* James Scragg—Says: I am a labouring man, and work for William Kenrick, 
esquire, in Betchworth. About five weeks or a month ago, I was directed to 
clean out a ditch on Mr. Kenrick’s land, and to take an elm slab from the 


saw-pit to stand upon in the ditch, which I did. When I had cleaned out ' 


the ditch, I drew the plank into a small meadow belonging to Mr. Kenrick, 
and left it there; and I cannot say that I have seen the slab since, till yes- 
terday, when I saw it in the garden, in the occupation of John Franks, now 
in custody. The slab was wet and dirty when I had done with using it, 

_ which was the reason I did not take it back to the saw-pit; and I did not do 
so afterwards, because I had forgotten it. The elm slab now produced is the 
same slab which I used, and is the property of Mr. Kenrick.” 


‘The mark »< of 
‘“‘ Sworn and subscribed the day | ‘* James Scragg.” 
and year above written, 
‘‘ Before me, 


“ Ynyr Burges.” 


“¢ James Beal, Sworn :—I am bailiff to William Kenrick, esq. of Betchworth ; 
and directed the last witness, James Scragg, to take an elm slab, for the 

_ purpose of standing upon and cleaning out a ditch on Mr. Kenrick’s land. 
This was about five weeks ago; and about a week ago I missed the slab, 

which had. been used by Scragg, which had not been returned to the saw-pit. 
In the morning of yesterday, the 13th May instant, I saw an elm slab stand- 
ing against a new building, in the garden of John Franks, in Betchworth, 
and near to his dwelling-house, and about one hundred yards from Mr. Ken- 
rick’s saw-pit. Having a suspicion that the slab I then saw was the property 
of Mr. Kenrick, I went to day into the garden where the slab was still stand- 
ing and examined it, arid found that it was the elm slab which had been used 
by the last witness, Scragg, and that it was the property of Mr. Kenrick ; 
I then took the slab away, and took it tothe timber yard, belonging to 
Mr. Kenrick, and fitted it to the piece of timber from which it had been 
sawed off. The pieces now produced are the two pieces of timber that 
which I took from Franks’s garden, i that I brought from the timber yard, 
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and which fit together. Iam certain the piece of timber or slab, I found in 
_ Franks’s gardéh, is thé property of William Kenrick, esquire, and is of the 
valué of one shilling. 

James Beal. 
Taken, sworn and subscribed, the day | 
and year first above written, 
Before me, | 

Ynyr Burges. 


“ John Franks, in his defence, says :—The piece of timber produced, is the 
piece which I set up upon my premises, but I do not know where it came 
from ; I first saw it there about a fortnight ago. It was lying down, and 
I set it up. I made no inquiry about it, as to where it came from.” 


of Surrey, labourer, taken before me Ynyr Burges, esquire, 
one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county 
of Surrey, this fourteenth day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 


“This Exatninant being charged before me the said Justice, on the oaths of 
James Scragg and James Beal, with having, on the fourteenth day of May one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, at the parish of Betchworth in the 
county of Surrey, feloniously stolen and carried away one piece of elm timber of 
the value of one shilling, the property of William Kenrick, esquire, on his exami- 
nation now taken before me,—saith, That he is not guilty of the offence aforesaid, 
though the piece of timber was on his (the Examinant’s) premises; but how it 
came there, he this Examinant doth not know. 


es “ Tux Examination of John Franks, of Betchworth, in the county 


“¢ John Franks.” 
Taken and subscribed before me, 


Ynyr Burges. 


During Franks’s imprisonment for trial, did you receive a letter from Mr. Kenrick, 
respecting the stopping of the prosecution ?—I did. 
Will you produce the letter ? 


[The Witness produced the same, and it was read, as follows :] 


‘© Dear Sir, 

‘“‘ I wisn to have a little of your advice, arising from your practical know- 
ledge as clerk of the peace. John Franks was committed by Mr. Burgess, of 
Ryegate, for stealing a plank, valued at one shilling, from me, a day or two 
after the late sessions, and of course has been in gaol nearly three months, 
@ punishment perhaps sufficient for such an offence. ‘The man has, I learned, 


. behaved very well since he has been in gaol. He has a large family, and is 


a member, and has been some time so, of a benefit club, the advantage of 
which, by one of their rules, he would forfeit on a conviction of felony. The 
facts are so short, and so very clear against him, that such conviction 
must I think follow. Though I cannot speak in favour of his character, 
I believe the confinement he has suffered will operate as much, and perhaps 
more in his reformation, than any further punishment the court might be 
disposed to,award ; and I am unwilling to inflict upen him and upon his family, 
for so it would be, the further consequential punishment of forfeiting thé benefit 
he may be entitled to from his club, if I could avoid it. I do not know if 
Mr. Burgess has returned to you the recognizances. Would the court, upon 
this statement, permit me to decline prosecuting, and cancel the recognizances° 
Would you enclose this to Lord Middleton, or should I ask Mr. | ee to 


_ withdraw or not retirn the recognizances? I am desirous the man should not 


be punished beyond what he ought, and am willing to take any course it may 
be thought proper. I shall probably see Mr. Burgess at the bench on Tuesday, 
after I get your answer, if you write by Monday’s post. 
** Broom, Dorking,” : * Yours truly, 
‘““W. Kenrick.” 
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Did you transmit that letter to Lord Middleton ?-—I did. — C. J. Lawson, 

Lord Middleton was the chairman of the sessions, was he notr—He was. Esq. 

Did you receive an answer from [Lord Middleton?—I received an immediate “——~——~ 
answer from Lord Middleton. 17 February, 

In the negative ?—Yes. 1826. 

And you communicated that to Mr. Kenrick ?—I did. - : 


[The Witness was directed to withdraw. | 


Mr. Gurney stated, that he had now concluded the evidence he proposed to 
adduce, and that he was desirous, either at the present or a future time, to address 
a few observations on behalf of Mr. Kenrick. : 3 


{The Counsel were directed to withdraw. ] 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
TAKEN BEFORE 


A COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE, 


On the Charge preferred against W1iLLIAM 
Kenrick, Esquire, in relation to the Case 
of John Franks. 


Dv eee od 
Orderci, by The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
17 February 1826. 


—————— i 
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MR. KENRICK’S CASE. 


COPIES OF THE AFFIDAVITS FILED BY MR. KENRICK 


In support of a Rule for a Criminal Information against William Innell Clement ; 
and the Affidavit of Mr. James, filed to prove Mr. Kenrick, the Author of 
a Letter printed in the Stamford News. | 


Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Re-printed, 17 February 1826. 


i 


In the King’s Bench. 


HENRY PARKER COLLETT, of Chancery Lane in the county of 
Middlesex, gentleman, maketh oath and saith, That William Innell Clement of 
number one hundred and seventy Strand, in the city and liberties of Westminster, 
is the printer, publisher and sole proprietor of a certain newspaper called The 
Morning Chronicle, as appears by a certified copy of the affidavit of the said 
William Innell Clement hereunto annexed, and marked with the letter (A.), sworn 
and delivered at the head Office of Stamps in London, and now remaining filed 
and kept at the said Office, in pursuance of an act of Parliament of the thirty-eighth ° 
year of the reign of His late Majesty King George the Third, intituled, *‘ An Act 
“ for preventing the mischiefs arising from the printing and publishing newspapers 
“ and papers of a like nature by persons not known, and for regulating the printing 
“and publication of such papers in other respects ;” and this deponent further 
saith, that he, this deponent was present, and did see the certificate indorsed on 
such copy of the said affidavit, signed “ W. A. Montagu,” which name is sub- 
scribed thereto, and that such name is of the proper band-writing of William 
Augustus Montagu, esquire, one of the commissioners of stamps, as this deponent 
is informed and verily believes: And this deponent further saith, that in the news- 
paper called the Morning Chronicle, of Tuesday the third day of August last, 
there was and is contained the following statement, reflecting on the character and 
conduct of William Kenrick, of Betchworth in the county of Surrey, esquire, 
one of His Majesty's justices of the great sessions in Wales, recorder.of Dover 
in the county of Kent, and one of His Majesty's justices of the peace for the said 
county of Surrey; (that is to say) 


_ The immense power, without a corresponding responsibility, vested in our 
“ ‘unpaid magistracy,’ too often make them the scourge of their neighbourhoods 
“ —of the truth of this position every day furnishes us with but too abundant 
“ proofs. We some time ago alluded to a case of peculiar hardship that occurred 
“ in the neighbouring county of Surrey, that of a man of most excellent cha- 
“ racter, who suffered an imprisonment of two months under very peculiar circum- 
’ “ stances. As this case shews what may be done with perfect impunity in England 
* (and we fear is far from a solitary instance), we shall lay the particulars of it betore 
‘* our readers, with some account of the previous transactions between him and his 
“ powerful prosecutor.” 

¢ John Franks, labourer, is a small freeholder, living on his freehold at Betch- 
* worth in Surrey.” : | 

“* The freehold consists of a cottage and a garden, valued at six pounds 
‘‘ a year; the freehold was purchased by the grandfather of John Franks, and 
“ by John Franks from his own father in 1805. John Franks was born in the 
“* freehold, and since 1805 has constantly resided in it.” BE ae 

‘* He has a large family, eight children, three of them get their own living ; 
“one is apprenticed to a shoemaker, and found in clothes and washing by bis 
“ parents; four of them are at home. Franks is a clean good-looking man, and 


“* bears a most excellent character.” | 
ai. A , “ Kendrick 


lal 


2 COPIES OF THE AFFIDAVITS 


'. Kendrick, esquire, is Franks’ neighbour, and has land on both sides. of his 
‘© freehold; Kendrick’s seat i$ botrhded ott fre south by the road from Dorking to 
-* Reigate, and on the west by the old Reigate road; the freehold of Franks is en 
“‘ the western side of the road to the westward of which Kendrick has land: it-is 
“© thus,” 2 | ce 


‘Fran 


« Kendrick’s Fields. Ketidriek/y Seat.” 
Batchelor. | | : 
ee ee 


‘“ Road from Dorking to Reigate.” 7% 


‘‘ Kendrick has for several years been desirous to get possession of Franks’ 
‘freehold, and has offered to purchase it, but Franks ttever would sell H. H4 ié 06 
_“ difficult fot a Fich man, a lawyer and a oo if so disposed, to annoy and 
‘ vex @ poor man te a prodigious extent. — oi se of Fraiks t6 sell his free- 
‘© held, by tio means disposed Mr. Kendriek in his avour ; but into the statements 
‘* we have heard with respect to the manner in which this indisposition manifested 
.* iteelf, we do not feel ourselves at liberty to enter.” | oo 
_. “We shall only say that it was most unfortunate fot Franks that he should have 
“ been opposed to so powerful a neighbowr. He however always suéceédéd in 
< gbtainmg some employment, and was for perhaps three or four years dader the 
gardener of. Lord Templetown, where it is admitted he proved himéelf the most 
‘« industrious arid honest man on the estate.” Re ek Sete 
’ . 4 Qne cause of irritation was the refusal of Franks to let Mr. Kendrick make 
 @ pathway through his little freehold, which would have spoiled if, and Which the 
. © Duke of Norfolk advised-him not to permit. Mr. Kendrick had also attemipted 
“ to cut off all communication between the road and Franks’s cottagé ; 56 much 
© for previous. transactions.” | | _- = 


oe 


_- wood, value one shilling, was found an the freehold of Fran 
“* the property of Mr. Kendrick, and had been taken from the sawpit. The 
. © inference was that Franks stole it; (Franks says that the slab was measured, and 
. “ valued. as. oak, and that its value was 74d.) On this evidence the. inagistrate 


‘ felony had been positively sworn against him, he had no choice. But he said to 
* the constable you know him, and I will commit hitn to your custody till you can 
. take -him to the county gaol. It was then agreed between the constable and 
4 Franks, that the latter should go home, and be ready to proceed to London at 
86 six next morning,” | | 2 mes ne 
_,° © At ix they set off outside the coach, as companions, and arrived in the Bo- 
¢¢ rough wet through by the rain which had fallen. The constable told Franke he 
‘$* should. not go to prison wet and hungry, so he took him to a publi¢ ‘house, gave 
-€ him @good dinner, and then left him to dry his clothes, while hé went 60 some 
_ other business. On the constable’s return, they staid together until the afternoon, 
_“ when Franks was delivered at Horsemonger Lane gaol. Here he was put into 
“+ the aixth class, with 2§ felons, and had the prison fare, bread and water only for 
‘* nine days; at the expiration of this time, his family supplied him with food.” _ 
‘© While he was in prison, his wife was tampered with, evidently, he says, ‘with 
“ a view to dispossess him of his freehold; she was told. she might havé ten or 
- “ twelve shillings weekly from the parish, for the support of her family, but she was 
-“ cautioned by the clergyman not to take any thing from the parish, as it might 
© Jead to litigation and to the loss of the freehald.” Pe ee es 
“ Every body.seems to have viewed the proceeding ia the samé way a8 an 
-* attentpt to dispossess Franks.” . | ae ere 
“+ - Having 


~ 


eg: . 4 : _e 
** prisoner, he said, it 


“had ever seen the elm slab.” 


. ac 
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"© Having no aid the family was feduced to very great distress, wher-a'son of 
‘® Franks, who is-a servant to—— Chitty, Esq. at Horsham, told the tele to: his 
“4! master ; said he had saved some money in his service, and was desirous to assist 
¢ his father, mother, brothers and sisters. His master guve him leave to-go home, 
‘ and be supplied the family with the means of existing.” ie 
‘When Franks had been in prison three weeks, and alt attempts to dispossess 
“ him had failed, when every body was satisfied that Franks had done 10 wron 
“ whatever, when the state in which he and his family were placed had excite 
‘ the sympathy of all the neighbours, Mr. Kendrick sent to the gaoler, at Horse- 
“ monger-lane, to let Franks know that if he would acknowledge the crime, he 
‘‘ would preceed no farther and forgive him ; but Franks, conscious of his inno- 
* cence, would not acknowledge himself a felon; and he therefore remained five 
“ weeks longer in gaol.” | oe 
_ “ When the time for holding the sessions came, Franks was informed and so 
“ was his wife, that Mr. Kendrick said, he would prosecute him no farther, but 
* had caused counsel to be retained for him. Franks says, he has no’ doubt this 
“ was intended to put him off his guard, that he might have no counsel in court. 
= a ead et procured counsel, which cost him 27. 5s.” ee 
-“ On Tuesday the 13th July, he was ironed and chained ‘in; the prison 
‘ caravan, with thirteen felons and thirteen other persons for misdemeanors, and 
carried to Guilford. On Thursday the 15th July, he was tried forthe felony. 
. He following is the account of the trial from The County Chronicle of Tuesday, 
20th:” - 2 | Ty 2, eS 
a "Jolin Brake (a respectable looking farmer,) was charged with ‘feloniously — 
“ stealing at Betchworth,,a piecé of elm ‘timber, value 14. the property of 
IW. Keadrick, Esq.” —— i oer oe 
_ “ A witness named Scraggs, deposed to having seen’ a piece of elm stab on 
“ the freehold of the prisoner, which he fitted to some timber belonging to 
“ Mr. Kendrick.” - 7 = 
__ © The slab laid (1a ) openly on the premises, and on his asking the son of the . 
belonged: to his father arid had lain there many years.” 
,  “ This witness admitted, that the prisoner bore an excellent: character and 
‘* was an industrious man, with a large family. oo eat es 
‘“‘ Another witness stated, that he had taken the elm slab from the sawpit 


and left itin a meadow; and that he never saw it until it was brought from 
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« FOR THE DEFENCE.” 


ow Tt was stated ‘by counsel, that there was no evidence to prove that Franks 


wo? * 


a edt also appeared, that a neighbour who had been repairing his house, asked 


| ne ‘gels to lay some pieces of wood, &c. on his premises, and that Franks’s 
-" i 


boys were making some addition to their rabbit-hutch, with the piece in ques- 
tion. |--The prisoner who was committed on the 14th May, was instantly 
ultted, to the great satisfaction of the auditors.” anne 

“The trial is, we understand, pretty accurately reported as to the leading facts. 


“On his acquittal, Franks was taken from Guilford to Brockham Green, within 


“ two miles of his own house, by a respectable man who had known him from 


‘© a child; and went to Guildford as well at the request of his neighbours as from 
* his own desire, to testify to the exemplary character of Franks. _-He describes 
“him as having suffered much from his confinement; a strong active man ; be 
*" was reduced to a singular state of weakness by the closeness of his confinement ; 
“his legs were swelled, and he was unable for some time to earn his living. On 


“leaving his friend’s house at Brockham, on the day after his trial, he went 


“ towards his home, but before he had gone a mile he was'so completely exhausted 
“that he was for a time unable to proceed. He describes his anguish as exces- 
“ sive,; he thought he-never should be able to reach home.” : 


2 


_ rticulars of this case before our readers,—a tremendous 
“ act of oppression for which there is no remedy,—we ask if any one can wonder 
“© that the agricultural population of England should be in a most degraded con- 
* dition? Here we have a man ina better situation than that of labourers in 


“* general, escaping from complete ruin and destruction by a miracle. The case is 


s* one 
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ope among the many acts of oppression which the law permits the rich in this, 


country to inflict upon the poor with impunity.” © ee 
* We see a man who has all his life long borne an exemplary character, ‘the third, 


in the order of descent who lived ‘respectably on his small freehold, committed, 


on a ridiculous charge under the atrocious system which, as far as we know, is 
peculiar to England and Ireland, of imprisoning’a man for months in order to 


‘trial, without any previous sifting of the evidence by which the charge is to be 


proved. In no country, except England, would John Franks have been pat on 


‘his trial. No regard is had to the respectability of the individual, the ridiculous 


nature of the charge; that charge is sworn to positively, and the unfortunate man, 
who, if confronted with the witnesses, would in one moment have shewn its 


absurdity, is torn from his family, who are left to starve, to mix'with'the worst 


description of felons. We say, that this atrocity disgraces England and Ireland 
alone, for we are confident, from some knowledge of the subject,’ that the Teast 


‘respectable sheriff substitute that ever sat on a bench in Scotland within the last 
‘hundred-years, would have been ashamed to send a fellow creature to prison for 


a single day (not to say two months) for such a matter. He had become ob- 
noxious to his rich neighbour because he would not sell his freehold; but why 
should a poor man be forced to part with his estate any more than’a rich man? 
This freehold was endeared to him as the spot on which his father and grandfather 
had lived before him, and’ who would think of condemning the a in which 
his attachment originated? It kept him far above the’ general run of labouring 
men, ‘raised him in his own eyes, and made him in fact the sort of man whom 


“every reflecting person would be desirous of seeing in his situation. His character 


anid respectability would not have availed to procure him, under his peculiar 
‘circumstances, permanent employment from the rich gentry and farmers in the 
Neighbourhood, and he must have been ruined and dispossessed of his property 
had he not fortunately found work at Lord Templetown’s, no other place being 
‘open to him.” : ae ee | 


~ “The plague-spot on the Engtish system of criminal law, is rash commitment. 


6c 


an ar | 


To-tell a poor man, with a family depending on his labour, who has to suffer 


-mooths of imprisonment, that he can only be punished after a trial by his peers, 
- is a cruel and insulting mockery. The imprisonment necessarily involves him in 
complete ruin. - A piece of wood sawed off from the outside of an elm tree, and 


actually not worth sixpence, 1s found on the premises of this poor man. No-en- 
quiry' is made how it came there,’ or whether the poor man knew it was there ; 


‘but he is instantly apprehended as a felon, and carried before a magistrate. Here 


the piece of wood is sworn to, and the poor man is committed as a common thief 
to the county gaol; the very justice who committed him expressing regret at the 


_ proceedings taken against him, and shewing this regret by leaving him in the 


custody of his neighbour the constable: This custody was nominal: the constable 
went to his home, the poor man to his; fear was out of the question. He is de- 
posited. in the common gaol; shut up, as he says, with a number of the most 
execrable wretches, and is fed for nine days on a prison allowance of bread and 


- water; his family then make all the exertions in their power, spend all their 


savings, and sell all their necessaries, to support him; and thus all are brought to 
yreat poverty. Of this poverty and suffering advantage is attempted to be taker, 


with a view, as is supposed, to rob the man of his possession; for the wife was 
‘ offered an unusually large sum of money as parish pay, and had she taken it, the 
_-busband ‘would have been involved in-a course of legal proceedings, which would 
‘ soon have compelled him to give up his inheritance, and the rich man would have 


added it ta his possessions; while the poor man’s family would have become 
miserable paupers, as almost all the labourers of the south of England now are. 
Had he acknowledged himself a felon, to obtain his liberty, agreeably to the offer 
made to him, he would have been obliged to ‘leave the neighbourhood ; but he 
withstood the temptation, bearing with his own sufferings, and, what was still 


more, the sufferings of his family, exclaiming, ‘I never committed a crime, and 
: would not tell a hie, or condemn myself, to save my life ;’ and remained in prison 


till the day of trial. Fortunately, he was on his guard with respect to the offer of 


. @ counsel.on the part of the prosecutor, who affected. ta commiserate his situation, 


and obtained counsel for himself; for if he had not had a counsel, he would have 
had no one to question a witness, and, in all probability, would have been con- 


- vacted: : His employing an attorney, and outlay of.2/.:55, td obtam the ne 


legal assistance, were his salvatidn. ‘The bailiff.of the rich man proved that the 
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F ““Diece Of wood was his; swore that it was worth one shilling, and that he found it 
| on the poor man’s premises; another witness, in the employment of the rich man, 
“ was present, and ready to give evidence, but the counsel extorted from the first 
a witness so many facts in favour of Franks, and compelled him to give him so 
- excellent a character, as at once to knock up the cause.” a | 
“ There is nothing irregular in this case, nothing that the law does not justify; — 
| “ and this is the evil. It is because the law allows a rich man to imprison a poor 
“ man for two months on a charge of felony, to defame him all over the country ; 
i ‘* to reduce his family to misery; to bring him before a tribunal, stigmatised as 
i “ athief, without any proof whatever that the all but valueless piece of board 
a “ had ever been seen by him; it is because the law justifies this, because the rich 
i! “ man who does this, suffers nothing in the estimation of society; and the poor 
' “ man who suffers this, has no redress ; that we raise our voice in behalf of that 
“ unfortunate class of beings, subject to such a monstrous extent of arbitrary power, 
7 ' the poor, depressed, degraded, agricultural labourers of England. The heart of 
“ every man of common humanity, who leaves this metropolis for a period how- | 
“ ever short, to breathe the country air, 1s wrung with the scenes of misery he wit- 
“ nesses, and the recitals of oppression he hears. His enjoyment is completely 
“* poisoned. In the course of time, no doubt, bis feelings would become more 
‘* obtuse, and he would learn to regard the poor spiritiless wretches, who drag their 
“ shrunk ill fed bodies over the clods with as much indifference as the veteran 
“* views dead bodies on a field of battle, or as the planter views the marks of the 
‘< cart-whip on the bodies of his slaves; man soon reconciles himself to every 
‘* thing. The country gentleman would indeed be to be pitied, were be not able 
“ to bear at length, with comparative indifference, the sight of a degraded . pea- 
“ gantry, torn for any thing or nothing from their homes, to crowd our capacious 
‘* prisons, and to people the wilds of New Holland.” a 
‘* It is because country gentlemen have attained to this happy indifference, that 
‘¢ we attribute the circumstance, that no efforts have ever been made by them in the 
‘* legislature to put an end to so dreadful a system. When we first called the at- 
‘* tention of the public to the wrongs, the agricultural labourers were every day suf- 
‘* fering from the irresponsible authority committed to the ‘ unpaid magistrates,’ 
“‘ none were more surprised than the unpaid magistracy themselves, that any person. 
‘< should find fault with the system. Their eyes first began to be opened when they 
‘‘ witnessed the effects produced on others, by the notice of what appeared to them 
‘* only matters of course. It seemed to thein quite natural, that labourers should 
‘* be trodden on by all who had a mind to the thing, that the cutung a twig, the 
“ breaking a partridge’s, egg, the having on their premises a bit of board worth 
‘¢- few pence at the utmost, should involve them in utter and irretrievable ruin. 
‘* We believe, however, we have partly succeeded in at length awakening their 
‘¢ conscience, and for our parts nothing will ever Le half so grateful to us:as the 
reflection, that by directing the attention of the intelligent of our countrymen 
‘“< to the-tyranny exercised over an unfortunate class of men, wha; Mm another. part 
“© of the island where they are kindly treated, we know to be honourable.and 
‘+ bigh minded, we may have in some degree contributed to extricate them: from 
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- And this deponent further saith, that in the said newspaper, called The Morning’ 

Chronicle, of Wednesday the fourth day of August last, there were and are con- 

tained the. following observations and note, with reference to the ‘aforesaid state- 

ment contained in the said newspaper of Tuesday the third day of Aupubt last ; 
(that is to say) ‘ John Franks.” | eae 

«© We received yesterday, the following note, with a 54 note inclosed.”.«:" 
| ee . August 3; 1824... 

‘¢ An unpajd magistrate, and an enemy to oppression, begs the editor: of The 

«© Morning Chronicle will forward the enclosed to John Franks, the person'whose 

‘¢- cause he-so justly and powerfully advocated in his paper of this. day, and -he 
‘© trusts it will be an example for others to do likewise.” ge 


:- Aenet this deponent further saith, that in the said newspaper, called The Morning 
€Chronicid, of Thursday the fifth day of August last, there were and are contained 
the foltowing observations and letter, with reference to the aforesaid statement con- 

4t. B tained 
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tained in the said newspaper of Tyesday.the third day of August Jast ;(that is — 


tosay)' | 
wy s : | cc John Franks.” : 
« We received yesterday, the following letter, with three guineas enclosed in it.” 
| To the Esitor pf the Morning Chronicle,” 


* Sir,—TI have read in your valuable paper of yesterday, the interesting state- 

_ “ ment of the case of the respectable freeholder Johny Franks, and have to request 
“ you will receive the enclosed three guineas, on accqunt of that highly injured and 

‘* persecuted man. I am, Sir, your very obedient servant,” | | 


“ ath Aug. 1824.” “ An enemy to Oppression.” 


And this deponent further saith, that in the said newspaper called ‘The Morning 
Chronicle, of Saturday the seventh day of August last, there were and are con- 
tained the following observations, with reference to the aforesaid statement contained 
in the said newspaper of Tuesday the third day of August last, and the observation, 
note and letter hereinbefore mentioned ; (that is to say) 

“ We have paid over the two sums of 5/. and 3/. 35. transmitted to us on 
account of John Franks to the gentleman who furnished us with the particulars 
‘* of that case, which but for his exertions, like many others of the same kind that 
happen every day, would have been known only in the neighbourhood of the 
parties. The whole passed as a matter of course at Guildford ; no one of the 
bench of magistrates, probably, bestowing a thought on the poor man and his 
unmerited sufferings a moment afterwards ; we learned from the gentleman in 
' qdestion that he had received some other small sums on account of poor Franks.” 
‘* Jt is fashionable to eulogize the administration of justice in this country. We 
would ask, if justice can be said to be well administered in a country in which the 
agricultural labourers have no protection from the law?—Are the peasantry of 
a country to pass for nothing, when we speak of law and justice?” 
** We remember once asking a professional gentleman who had made several 
“* vovages to New South Wales with convicts under his charge, and who of, course 
had the best means of obtaining a knowledge of their character, how the contin- 
** gents from the different parts of the empire ranked.” 

‘* T have no hesitation, (he said) in saying, that the Irish convicts are decidedly 
** the best, the English are also often very innocent creatures, but the Scotch of 
‘* both sexes are very bad. He accounted for this naturally enough. The law is 
'**- administered in Scotland considerately and mercifully, and transportation is as- 
“ signed in that country to the worst description of criminals. The class of people 
“ who in England are sent without compunction to Botany Bay, are punished in 
‘¢ Scotland by a slight imprisonment or a small fine. The English convicts arc 
“ often poor unfortunate peasants, the victims of the game laws, or petty depre- 
‘¢ dations to which they have been driven by want. With respect to the Insh 
‘* again, they are often swept off en masse as it were, and it is quite out of the ques- 
‘* tion to class many of them with criminals. This matter is thoroughly understood 
“ in New South Wales ; the richest settler of that colony has his doors and windows 
‘‘ night and day unfastened, amidst Irish and English convicts, some of whom have 
‘** been twenty-five years in his service. Though a Scotchman myself, I never 
‘* wash to see the face of a Scotch convict, and all the other surgeons with whom 
‘‘ T ever conversed have expressed the same wish.” 

‘“* What a severe satire this is on the admnnistration of the law in England and 
‘* Ircland, as far as the poor are concerned ! There cannot be a better test of the 
‘ manner in which the law is administered in the three kingdoms than the character 
‘< of the convicts from each, the badness of the administration is inversely as the 
“© goddiness ‘of the convict.” 


_ Asad this deponent further saith, that in a subsequent part of the same newspaper 
called ‘Fhe Morning Chronicle, of Saturday the said seventh day of August last, there 
_* were and are contained (amongst other things) the words and matter following; 
that is to say, _ oO | 


“ ‘We would just hint to the author, that in this place he might with great effect in- 
_ S* trodyce that popylar, measure of Alfred, which reflects: espécial:lustre, on his reign. 
“ We allude to, hig, cqusing .‘ farty-four. justices in. one year to-be hanged. for their 

Q false, judgments. Such, a, spectacle even on, the, stage, as. forty-four, justices 
= ‘¢ hanging, 


_—~ 
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«hanging, would be perticularly agreeable to the ptblic feeling at this iwoment, 


‘‘ and we can conceive nothing more “pie | tan uh atnodncemeht jd the play- 


© lmils, setting forth thatthe whole will conclude, ‘ ‘with the hanging of forty-four 


“unpaid magistrates on real gibbets.’ If two or three Surrey justites could 
‘© indeed be prevailed upon to -_ (in the language ‘of the thestres) ‘ fdr that 
‘* night only,’ it would also add much to the gratification and content of the public, 
‘* but we fear these gentlemen ure tired of making exaniples of themSelves.” 
And this deponent further saith, that in the satd neé#spaper, ‘called The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, of Tuesday the tenth day of August fast, there Weré and ‘dré con- 
tained the following observations and note, with reference td thé skid statement 
appear in the said newspaper of Tuesday the thitd day Gf August last; (that 
IS fo sa ) | 
— : _ Case of John Franks.” 
“ We have received the following note, with the inclosure :” 


‘© To the Editor of The Morhing Chronicle. 


‘ Sir,—Please to appropriate the. enclosed 5/. to John Franks, the oppressed 
“ cottager of Betchworth, from — 402” 
“ Aug. 7, 1824. | 


And this deponent further saith, that in the newspaper called the Morning 
Chronicle, of Wednesday the eleventh day of August last, there were and are con- 
tained, amongst other things, the words and matter following; (that is to say) 


‘* Making as we do, the beauties of the magisterial system our peculiar care, we 
‘© cannot but esteem it as a piece of particularly good fortuné, that we have under 
‘ our eye, as it were, those public functionaries who are, by their awn ingenuous 
*< confession, the very pinks of magisterial perfection. Every county has its pride— 
‘* Devon glories in its cream—Cornwall in its hugs-Kent has its tien—York, its 
‘* jockeyship—Norfolk boasts its dumplings ; and Sarrey is famous for magistrates. 
‘¢ Many shires, Essex and Cambridge more especially, stile themselves the gardens 
‘* of England; but beyond all dispute, Surrey is the garden of Justices. Our 
‘* geographical position, bounded as our view is, to the north by the Strand; on the 
“* south, by this favoured county, would seem to constitute us its natural super- 
‘* visors; we therefore look upon our locality in this respect, as.a piece of particu- 
*< larly good fortune ; and when weary of dwelling on those wrongs and violences 
** with which the universe abounds, we turn our eyes to the green hills of Surrey, 
‘* and exclaim,—‘ Surely, if justice were banished from the remainder of the world, 
“« it would find a resting-place in the commission of the peace of that righteous 
‘*© land.—It’ is there, that Mr. Swabey lays down the law, while Mr. Allen 
‘< approves it. It is there, that Mr. Kendrick improves his estate;. that county is 
‘* blessed with the mild countenance of Mr. Holme Sumner, and rejoices in the 
‘* sway of Lord Eastnor, Mr. Hedger, and a host of other venerated personages 
‘« that praise themselves at the quarter sessions,” &c. &c. ) 


And this deponent further saith, that in the said newspaper,. called the Morning 
Chronicle, of Tuesday the twenty-fourth day of August last, there was and is con- 
tained the following letter, with reference to the aforesaid statement, contained in 
the said newspaper of Tuesday the said third day of ‘August last; (that is to say) 

“To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle.” _ 
a | ‘* Betchworth,. Surrey, August 22,1824. 

© Sir,—This morning the 21st chapter of the first book of Kings was réad:ity our 
‘+ church as a part of the service. The similarity of the-case of'the freeltoid of the 
‘« persecuted John Franks to that of the vineyard of Naboth, instantly and simul- 
“* taneously struck every one: all eyes were- directed. towards the: pew of this poor 
man, who seemed to be very.much affected. On going away from the‘ eburch, 
“* the whole congregation agreed, that with the exception of the difference between 
scriptural and ordinary language, the two stories were, in some respects, wonder- 
** fully altke,—‘ It came to pass that Naboth had a vineyard; which was in Jezreel, 


t 


«© ©hard by the palace of Ahab King of Samaria; and Abab ‘shid unto Naboth, 
<* * Give-me thy vineyard, that I. may: have it-for # pardeh of: hetBs, ‘because’ it is 
“* “near. my house, aad] will give thee the worell of: it ‘in money.’ And Nabdth 


“© “said to Ahab, the ‘Lord forbid it me, that I should give the inheritante’ of ‘my 
“« « fathers 
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*¢ ¢ fathers unto thee. And Ahab came into his house heavy and displeased: 
_ © because of the word which Naboth had spoken to him; for he had said, I wil! 
‘“ “not give.thee the inheritance of my fathers. And he caused letters to be written 
“ ¢ unto the elders and nobles, saying, Set Naboth on high among the people (in 
“ ¢ plain English, let Naboth be brought to trial), and set two men, sons of Belial, 
“ © against him, saying, thou didst blaspheme God and the king; and then carry 
‘‘ ¢him out and stone him, that he may die. And according to the orders of the 
“ « king, the elders and the nobles did set Naboth on high among the people; and 
‘‘ “there came two men, sons of Belial, who witnessed against him ; then the 
“ § carried him forth out of the city and stoned him with stones that he died.’ 
‘“ Of these stories the catastrophes are different : Naboth lost his vineyard and his 
“ life; Franks is still living, and retains his freehold. It seems, however, to be 
‘* probable that be would have been utterly ruined, though he was acquitted, if you 
‘‘ had not interfered, and through the medium of your very valuable newspaper, 
‘‘ drawn.the attention of the public to his melancholy tale, and to his relief and 
‘* assistance; though John Franks be now safe, the result in other respects is as yet 
“ in the womb of time.” | 

_ © T would recommend the perusal of the remainder of this chapter, and indeed 
“ of the whole of this history, to your readers. I could imagine (if it be not pre- 
‘“. sumptuous somewhat), that it may be within the scheme of Providence, in the 
“ progress of events, that the resemblance may yet be still greater between the: 
‘“-twocases. _ 

7 * @ “ I am, Sir, your humble servant, a 

“ A Surrey Freeholder.” _ 


' And this deponent further saith, that the several newspapers above mentioned, 
aod referred to, and from which the several above extracts are taken, bearing date 
respectively; the third, the fourth, the fifth, the seventh, the tenth, the eleventh 
and the twenty-fourth days of August now last past, are severally intituled, “* The ' 
“ Morning Chronicle ;”. and in the last page or side of each of the said several 
newspapers is contained the following notice: “ London, printed and published by 
“ Mr. W. Clement, 170, Strand... — | | ie 


‘Swom at my house, Russell-square, Henry Parker Collei. .., ; 
he 15th November 1824. ae & 2 
(GS. Holroyd. oo 
Wilkam Innell Clement, of N° 170, Strand, in the city and liberties of Wese- « 
minster, printer, maketh oath and saith, That he is the printer, publisher and sole 
proprietor of a certain newspaper called the Morniug Chronicle, and that the afore. -' 
said newspaper, is intended to be printed at the printing office of the said William « 
Innell Clement belonging to his dwelling-house, situate N° 170, Strand, in the parish ' 
of Saint Clement Dane, in the city and liberties of Westminster; and lastly,: That ‘ 
thé said newspaper is intituled, ‘The Morning Chronicle.” “4 
oh ode et | | Will” Benell Clement. = 
| Sworn at the Stamp Office, Somerset-place, & Bp: 
_ this 24th day of June 1824, before me, \ , 


Py 


t 


ee Johnston, a Commissioner for managing His Majesty’s Stamp Duties. i: 
++ Indorsed.) | ee 
‘do hereby certify, that this is a true copy of the original affidavit, sworn: and; 
delivered’ at the ‘Head Office of Stamps in London, and now remaining filed and 
kept at the said office, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament of the 38th year of the 
reign of his late Majesty King George the 34, intituled, ‘‘ An Act for preventing the 
‘* mischiefs arising from the printing and publishing newspapers, and papers of alike | 
‘‘ nature, by persons not known, and for regulating the printing and publication of. ’ 
. “ such papers in other respects.”” Dated this thirtieth day of October 1824. 
. The Morning Chronicle | 
__. Newspaper Affidavit, > W. A. pay rec 
Saath a4 June 1894. a Commissioner. 
This is the certified copy of the affidavit marked with the letter (A.) referred 
to in the affidavit of Henry Parker Collett, sworn before me the 15th day of 
November 1824. | G. S. H. . 
. In 
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ROWLAND WIMBURN, of Chancery-lane, in the county of Middlesex, 
: aoe maketh oath and saith, That on the gth day of August. last, he this 
deponent, as the attorney for and on the behalf of William Kenrick, of Betchworth 
in the county of Surrey, esquire, accompanied by the Reverend Jarvis Kenrick, clerk, 
‘rector of Bletchingley in the said county of Surrey (the brother of the said Wiliam 
Kenrick), called at the office in the Strand, in the liberty of Westminster, in the county ° 
of Middlesex, where the Morning Chronicle is printed and published, and requested 
to see Mr. Clement, the proprietor of the said newspaper, when this deponent was 
‘informed by a clerk in the said office, that Mr. Clement was not at home,’ but if it 
was any thing about the Chronicle paper, this deponent might see Mr. Black, who 
‘had the conduct of the said paper, and whom this deponent would find in his apart- 
ments up two pair of stairs: And this deponent accordingly, accompanied by the said 
‘Jarvis Kenrick, went up to the apartments of the said Mr. Black, and saw him there ; 
‘and deponent then informed him that he waited on him in Consequence of the state- 
ment contained in The Morning Chronicle Newspaper of the third day of August, 
respecting the said William Kenrick and a man of the name of John T'ranks, and that 
this deponent’s instructions were, to prosecute the printers and publishers of the said 
paper, for having inserted such statement therein: And this depanent further saith, 
that he then called upon and required the said Mr. Black to give up the name of 
the author of such statement, and assured him that the same, so far as related to — 
the conduct of the said William Kenrick in the transactions therein stated to have 
taken place between him and the said John Franks, was most grossly misrepresented, 
and the comments thereon in his said paper wholly unfounded, or to that effect : 
: And this deponent then again repeated his call on the said Mr. Black, ‘to give up' 

. the name of the author thereof; and in answer thereto the said Mr. Black then 
= informed this deponent that he mist have time to consider before he gave him an ' 
answer, and that he would let this deponent know the result: And this deponent 
further saith, that on or about the sixteenth day of August last, the said Mr. Black | 
called on this deponent at his office in Chancery-lane atoresaid, and. this deponent 
then repeated his demand to be furnished with the name of the author of the said 
statement, when the said Mr. Black stated to this depenent that the letter-press of 
the said paper (alluding to the said Morning Chronicle of the third of August last) 
had been altered and revised, and the comments made by him, but that it was not 
in the same state as when he received it: And this deponent then asked the said 
Mr. Black if he meant to avow himself as the author of the aforesaid statement, 
in which case this deponent would bring an action against him at the suit of the said — 
William Kenrick, immediately upon which the said Mr. Black again desired further — 
time..to. consider of his answer; and it was then understood, between this deponent 
and the said Mr. Black, that this deponent should write formally to Mr. Clement, 
the proprietor of the said newspaper, calling upon him to give up the name of 
the author ‘of the said statement, and that he or the said Mr. Black would then | 
send an answer: And this deponent further saith, that in consequence of such 
request.of the said Mr. Black, this deponent did, on the eighteenth ony. of August 
last, write in the names of himself and his partner, Mr. Kenrick ‘Collett, and - 
‘send a notice to the said Mr. Clement, requiring him to give up the name and 
address of the author of the statement contained in his paper The Morning Chronicle, 
of the third day of August then instant, respecting the said John Franks: And this 
deponent further saith, that not having received any answer from the said Mr. 
Clemient or the said: Mr. Black to such notice, he this deponent did, .qn the third . 
day: of September last, write and send another notice to the said Mr. Clement, .to. . 
the sate effect a8 the notice above stated ; and also stating, that unless this depoe . 
nent received the information required from the said Mr. Clement before. Wed- 
nesday- the eighth day of September then instant, he ‘should conclude, the said 
Mr. Clement’ refused and declined to furnish him with the same: And this depo- 
nent furthér sath; that he ‘bath not, nor hath his said partner, as he this deponent 
verily believes, received any answer whatever from the said Mr. Clement, or, from 
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the said Mr. Black, or from any person on their or either of their behalves to such 
applications. ~ ~“"~ * | a ek 

._. Sworn, at my Chambers in Serjeants Inn.) 5, ., Row* Wenbure...- 

“2:25 €&hantety-lane, this 13th day of No-$ | ee ee ee 

"2 ¥“wednbet, “1824, before mé,* J ve 

ea ans J. Littledale. 
© ¢ 
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In the King’s Bench. 


WILLIAM KENRICK, of Betchworth, in the county of Surrey, Esquire, 
one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Great Sessions in Wales, Recorder of Dower 
in the county of Kent, and one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the said 
county of Surrey, maketh oath and saith, That in or about the month of July one 
_ thousand eight hundred and fourteen, this deponent first went to reside at Betchworth 
aforesaid, in a house he had then lately purchased, and in which he now resides ; and 
this deponent found John Franks then and now of Betchworth aforesaid labourer, in 
the employ of William Martin, who was at that employed by this deponent to over- 

ook certain repairs and alterations then making in the said house: And this 
deponent subsequently continued to employ the said John Franks as a labourer to 
Jook after his cows, and to do other husbandry work in and about his lands and 
premises: And this deponent further saith, that shortly after he came to reside at 
Betchworth aforcsaid, he was desirous of purchasing, and did propose to purchase 
the cottage in which the said John Franks resides, and also another cottage adjoining 
thereto, under the same roof, and now in the occupation of Israel Cooper, but pre- 
_ vjouslythe property of | Gates, and the gardens thereto belonging, which proposal 
was not accepted, but went off; not froin any unwillingness on the part of the owners 
to sell, but to the best of this deponent’s recollection and belief, on account of their 
asking a larger price than this deponent would give or thought them worth: And this 
deponent further saith, that some time after this deponent came to Betchworth, but 
when, in particular, this deponent cannot recollect, having kept no memorandum te- 
jating thereto, he this deponent having been given to understand that the said John 
Franks was disposed to exchange his cottage and garden for any other cottage equally 
eligible, he this deponent did, upon the occasion of hearing that, two cottages in the 
sce proeprien of Brockham Bridge were to be sold, propose to the said John Franks 
. and the owner of the said adjoining cottage to purchase these two cottages, far the 
hea of exchanging the same with them, but which proposition the said John 
ranks declined, or however did not agree thereto; and this deponent, in conse- 
quence thereof, did not make such purchase: And this deponent further saith, that 
he did afterwards, and in or about the month of July in the year one thousand 
_ gight hundred and eighteen, propose to buy two other cottages, which were on sale 
in Betchworth-street, the property of the devisees of the late Duke of Norfolk, with 
a view of offering one of them to the said John Franks, in exchange for his said 
cottage, but that deponent desisted from purchasing the same at the request of 
a neighbour, who wished to purchase them herself; and this deponent does not 
recollect, and therefore cannot say whether he did or did not, on that occasion, make 
any proposal or proposition on the subject to the said John Franks, though this 
_ deponent believes he did not: And this deponent further saith, that from the last- 
mentioned period (July one thousand eight hundred and eighteen) he hath not 
made, directly or indirectly, by himself, or through any other person, any propesal 
for the purchase or exchange, or otherwise acquiring to himself the cottage and 
garden of the said John Franks, or any part of his premises, or entertained any 
idea of being able to acquire them; and that to the best of his recollection and 
"belief, the aforesaid transactions and proposals for purchase or exchange above- 
stated, except the exchange next hereinaiter mentioned, have been the only trans- 
actions, treaties, proposals or propositions, which have ever passed between him 
-- and the said John Franks, or any other persons or persons, with this deponent's 
‘privity’ or authority, relative to this deponent acquiring, purchasing or exchanging, 
‘or endeavouring to purchase, exchange, or in any way acquire the seid John 
: ‘Franks’s cottage and garden, or any other property of the said John Franks: Aad 
this deponent positively saith, that he never did take any offence, nor entertain ar 
-» harbour any resentment or ill-will whatsoever towards the said John Franks, by 
reason of his refusal to sell or exchange his said cottage and garden to this depo- 
nent: And this deponent further saith, that some short time after he came to- reside 
at Betchworth aforesaid, this deponent did agree to receive in exchange two several 
allotments of and part of a certain common, called Switches Common, in the said 
parish, which had been set out under an inclosure act for the said John Franks, and 
| Gates, the then owner of the other cottage, as their allotments in respect 

_ thereof; and which were situate at some little distance from their said cottages, of 
' trifling value, and of very little use to them, for part of an inclosed. field belonging 
to this deponent, and adjoining their respective gardens, of greater value than the 

“ allotments so to be given by them in exchange for the same, and which offer was 


gladly 
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gladly accepted by them, the said John Franks and Gates, and the exchange 
was accordingly made, and sometime afterwards duly recorded in the award of the 
.commissroners, at the expense of this deponent, and their said cottages and premfses 
_ were thereby rendered more valuable and convertient than they otherwise would 
have been, ‘as this deponent believes, and as they and each of them have respec- 
tively and repeatedly acknowledged to this deponent: And this deponent further 
saith, that at the time of his making such last-mentioned exchange of land under 
the said inclosure act, this deponent was informed and believes that it was ‘pro- 
‘posed and intended that the satd John Franks should have certain part of the 
jand so to be given by this deponent in exchange, which abutted for a sinall 
Jength on the public road, and that the said Gates should have a path or foet- 
wey to the parcel to be allotted to him; and upon that occasion this deponent 
believes he did state to the said John Franks that such ought to be the case, as it 
_ did not appear to this deponent how the said Gates could otherwise have a ready 
or 80 convemient access to his part thereof, but which the said John Franks refused, 
.or did not acquiesce m, and thereupon this defendant left it to the parties and 
the commissioners under the said act to settle the division thereof, and all other 
circumstances relating thereto between themselves, without any further interferetice 
on the part of this deponent, and the same was settled among them without any 
such path or footway having been allowed; and this deponent further saith, that 
-he never, to the best of his recollection and belief, did in any other manner, or 
, upon any other occasion, or in any other way propose to the said John Franks, to 
‘make any pathway In, over, through or upon his, the said John Franks’ property, 
nor hath he any conception or idea that he could ever, for any purpose whatsoever, 
wish to do so, or to have any pathway over the premises of the said. John Franks ; 
and .this deponent saith, he hath no recollection of the said John Franks ever 
Tefusiog to permit him to make any pathway over any property belongitig to 
. him, except as aforesaid; and this deponent expressly denies that fie has, or ever 
_ bad, any irritation against the said John Franks, for any such-cause, dr by 
reason of any such refusal; and this deponent positively denies, that he ever 
attempted in any manner to cut off all or any communication between the road 
: and the cottage of the said John Franks ;. and this deponent further saith, that on 
or abaut the fourteenth day of May last, a slab or piece of elm timber, the property 
_ of this deponent had been (as this deponent verily believes) feloniously stolen, taken, 
and carried away from the premises of this deponent, and which slab was found by 
_ James Beall, this deponent’s bailiff, on the premises of the said John Franks, and 
on coniparing the same with the piece of timber from which tt had been severed, it 
. exactly corresponded therewith, and fitted thereto ; and this deponent having no doubt 
but ¢he said John Franks had stolen the same, caused him to be apprehended for 
such offenée, and taken before Ynyr Burgess, Esquire, one of His Majesty’s Justices 
of the peace acting for the same county, who after examining into the matter, and 
_ hearing what the said John Franks had to say for himself as to the possession of the 
. . aid slab, as this deponent hath been informed and believes, committed him, the said 
__Jobn Franks, to the county gaol in Horsemonger-lane, in the said county, to take 
_ ,his trial at the then ensuing quarter sessions for such offence ; and this deponent hath 
_ ayo been informed, by James Bax, a carter, in this deponent’s employ, who lees in 
a cottage near to the garden of the said John Franks, and wlach infortation this 
-deponent believes to be true, that he saw John Franks on the day before he was taken 
up on. suspicion of having stolen the same, putting up or placing the said slab or piece 
af elin tember against a rabbit hutch of him, the said John Franks, as or fot a sheliér 
do the said hutch, and in the place where the same was found by the said James Beall ; 
and ,this deponent doth, in the most positive manner, deny that he did, while the said 
John Franks was in prison, or at any other time, tamper or cause, or induce eny other 
person or persons, to tamper with the wife of the said John Franks in any manner 
whatsoever, with a view to dispossess him, the said John Franks, of his frethold, or 
for the purpose of obtaining the cottage, garden, or ary other property of the said 
John Franrks: And this deponent further saith, that a few days before the said quartet 
sessions commenced, he was informed by the said James Beall, and which intortira- 
tion this deponent believes to be true, that the wife of the said John Franks had ap- 
plied: to -him, and begged him to interfere with the deponent on his behalf, and assured 
him that her husband was sincerely sorry for what he had done, and she bad! to doubt. 
but what he had already suffered would induce him for the future to lead a more honest 
liée,, and bring up-his family more correctly, and requested the said James Beall to ask 
this depanent to desist from further prosecuting her said husband for the said offence : 
Ml - | -And 
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And this déponent giving credit to the assurances of the wife of the said John 
Franks, and out of compassion to her numerous family, in answer to such. appli- 
cation, directed the said James Beall to tell her that he this deponent would write 
to Mr. Walter the gaoler at Horsemonger-lane, where the said John Franks was 
then in custody, to learn what his conduct had been whilst in his custody, and if he 
this deponent found that Franks acknowledged his guilt, and had shewn himself 
. penitent, and behaved and was likely to behave well in future, he this deponent 
would apply, (as far as he could with propriety do so) to the court before whom he 
was to be tried, to pass on him as lenient # sentence as the court could with ¢he 
prepriety do: And this deponent did accordingly on or about the thirtieth day of 
June last, write to Mr. James Walter, the keeper of the said gaol a letter, of which 
the following is a copy: “ Sir, I shall be obliged to you to inform mein what 
“ maoner John Franks, committed by Mr. Ynyr Burgess for stealing a plank my 
‘¢ property, has conducted himself since he has been in your custody. ‘The facts 
“ of the case are so short and so clear against him, that I cannot suppose he can 
‘¢ entertain any hope of acquittal. 1 have no animosity against him, and if I find 
“ he has conducted himself with propriety since he has been in your custody, and 
‘¢ is ready to acknowledge his guilt, and is sensible and sorry for his misconduct, I 
‘¢ shall be ready to do all in my power to induce the court to be as lement to bim as 
‘“s it'can be when convicted, or he shall plead guilty. J am, your obedient servant, 
“ Wm. Kenrick: And this deponent received a letter from the said James 
_ “ Watter, in answer thereto, of which the following isa copy: Horsemonger Lane, 
“ad July 1824. Sir, I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
‘“‘ ef the 30th ult. and beg to inform you, that John Franks bas conducted. himself 
‘‘ with great propriety since he has been in my custody; he says he is very sorry 
“* for the offence which has been committed, but tt was done by one of hss children to 
“* make a rabbit hutch, and that he did not ecen know the plank had been. taken until 
“¢ he was apprehended. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient ‘servant, 
“ J. Walter.. W. Kenrick, Esq..&c, &c.”: And this deponent further saith, that 
he communicated the answer so received by him, to the said James Beall, to be 
communicated by him to the wife of the said John Franks; and that the said James 
Beall afterwards informed this deponent, that he did so communicate the same to 
the wife of the said John Franks, who in reply told the said James Beall, as he 
afterwards informed this deponent, that it would not do, and.it would be their ruig 
if her husband pleaded or was found guilty, because he was and for some time had 
been a.mempber of a benefit society, from which, if he pleaded guilty. or .was found 
guilty, he must by the rules af the society be absolutcly expelled, and he and his 
facaily would thereby be deprived of .all benefit therefrom, and of the payments 
already made by him: And this deponent further saith, that upon receiving such 
last-mentioned information, and having made enquiry and procured a copy of the 
rules of the said society, and satisfied himself that such would be the case, he this 
deponent did thereupon write to Charles John Lawson, esquire, the clerk of the 
peace of the said county, a letter, of which this deponent kept no copy, stating to 
the best of his recollection how the said John Franks was circumstanced in respect 
of such benefit society, and this deponent’s opinion of his character, and asking him 
if the recognizance to prosecute had been returned, and if he knew of any instance 
of the same being, under any such circumstances, permitted to be withdrawn, and 
requesting. him,.if he had any doubt, to write to Lord Viscount Middleton, the 
Chairman .of the Sessions for the said county, on the subject, and to ask of the 
Court in. the name of this deponent, if this deponent should not happen to be 
present at the then next Session, to permit the recognizance to be withdrawn 
for the regsan, and. under the circumstances above stated, or to. that - purport 
and effect; and thet the said Charles John Lawson wrote a letter to this depo- 
nent in answer. thereto, but which :this deponent hath lost.or mislaid, and caanot 
find, stating to the best of this deponent’s recollection, that the recognizances could. 
not be withdrawn, and the prosecution must at all events go on, and the witnesses. 
bound over to prosecute must attend and prefer the bill, and give evidence thereon::. 
And this deponent thereupon caused the witnesses who were so under recognizance 
to go before the grand jury with the bill, and which was thereupon found. a true 
bill: And this deponent. further saith, that he never did write or send to the gaoler. 
at Horsemonger-lane aforesaid, to let the said John Franks know that if he would : 
a eck: crime of. which he was accused, he this deponent would proceed 20. 
further, and forgive him: And this.deponent positively denies, that when the time 
for holding the said sessions came on, or before or at any other time, he this deponegt 
ever 
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ever did inform the said John Franks or his said wife, or authorize or commission 
any person or persons to inform them or either of them, that he this deponent would. . 
not prosecute the said John Franks any further, or that he this deponent had caused: 
counsel to be retained for the said John Franks, nor did he this deponent ever say. 
or do any thing that was intended to put the said John Franks off his guard, that: 
he might have no counsel in court; on the contrary, this deponent saith, that he-did: 
direct his bailiff, the said James Beall, to inform the wife of the said John Franks: 
' that he had heard from the clerk of the peace, and he believed the court would not- 
permit the recognizances to be withdrawn; and that he this deponent must there-: 
fore prosecute, but at the same time to inform her, that he this deponent would: 
not employ any counsel or attorney, or press the case against her husband any further 
than he was obliged to do: And this deponent further saith, he did accordingly. 
eountermand the attendance of the attorney whom he had before directed to con- 
duct such prosecution, and did not attend himself or employ any counsel te attend | 
on the trial of the said John Franks, to examine or give the court any information, 
nor to examine or cross-examine any of the witnesses, nor did he give any directions 
to the said James Bax to attend as a witness on the said trial, he not having been 
examined before a magistrate, or entered into any recognizance so to do: And. the 
said James Bax, not appearing as a witness on the said trial, to prove that he saw 
the said John Franks putting up the slab against the rabbit hutch of him the said 
John Franks, asa shelter to such hutch, as hereinbefore mentioned, the said John 
Franks was acquitted: And this deponent further saith, that he did not institete or 
on such prosecution out of any malice or ill-will, or with any view te oppress 
or distress the said John Franks, but solely from a sense of public duty, and. to 


protect his property from depredation. oe ee 


day of November, one thousand eight hun- 
_ dred and twenty-four, before me, 


. Sworn at Betchworth aforesaid, this sit hn 
Tho’ Burt, a Commiss’ for taking Affidavits in the said Court. — a 


In the King’s Bench. a oe eee 
JAMES CRAGG, of Betchworth, in the county of ‘Surrey, labourer, 
maketh oath and saith, That he is forty-seven years of age, and that he knows John 
Franks of Betchworth aforesaid labourer, and hath known him for ten years, during 
the whole of which time he the said John Franks has been a common day labourer, 
and not a farmer: And this deponent further saith, that on or about the four- 
teenth day of May last, a slab of elm timber, the property of William Kenrick, 
of Betchworth aforesaid, esquire, had been stolen and carried away from off the 
premises of the said William Kenrick, at Betchworth aforesaid, and which he, this 
eponent, in company with James Beall, saw on the premises of the said Johw 
Franks the day before he the said John Franks was apprehended fot stealing the 
same; and that he, this deponent, was positive it was the piece of elm that he, this’ 
deponent, had been using in making a ditch on the grounds of the said William 
Kenrick: And this deponent further saith, that he was present when John Batchelor, 
-the constable of Betchworth, apprehended the said John Franks for the said offence, 
and that the said constable then told the said John Franks that he had done so in’ 
consequence of his the said John Franks having a slab of elm, the property of the’ 
said William Kenrick, on his the said John Franks’s premises ; and that the said 
John Franks replied, he did recollect setting up such a thing there, and that he did 
hot know’ but that it was his property, or used words to that or the like purport or 
effect : And this deponent further saith, that he attended as a witness at the general — 
quarter sessions of the peace held for the said county, at Guildford, on the trial of ' 
an’ indictment for felony against the said John Franks, for stealing the said slab; 
he, this deponent, having been bound over by recognizance to appear and: give’ 
evidence thereon: And this deponent further saith, that he, this deponent, and the | 
said James Beall, were the only witnesses who were examined’ on the trial of the 
said indictment on the part of the prosecution ; but this deponent did ‘not, at the’* 
tiie of his examination on such trial, state any conversation that had passed between ~ 
this deponent and any son of the said John Franks, respecting the said slab: a 
41. D a 7 this: 
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this deponent further saith, thet he did not upon such trial state or adanit that the . 
said John Franks bore an excellent character. | oy A 


Sworn at Betchworth aforesaid, the thirteenth his 
_ day of November ane thousand eight bun- James A Scragg, 
- dred and twenty-four, having first been read mark. 


aver to the said deponent, who seemed per- 
fectly to understand the same, and made his 
‘mark hereto in my presence, and before me, 


Tho! Bert, a Commissr for taking Affidavits in the said Court. 


In the King’s Bench. 


JAMES BEALL, of Betchworth, in the county of Surrey, bailiff to William: 
Kenrick, of Betchworth aforesaid, Esquire, maketh oath and saith, Fhat he knows. 
John Franks, of Betchworth aforesaid, labourer, and his wife, and bath known. 
them for twenty years, or thereabouts: And this deponent further saith, that on or- 
about the foyrteenth day of May last, a slab of elm timber, the property of the said 
William Kenrick, had been stolen and carried away from off the premises. of the 
said William Kenrick, at Betchworth aforesaid,.and whreh slab was found by this 
deponent on the premises of the said John Franks: And this deponent further saith, 
that upon his so finding the satd slab, he this deponent measured and compared: 
the same with the remaining part of the piece of timber from which the same had: 
been cut, which was in the possession of the said William Kenrick, with which 
it corresponded : And this deponent further saith, that on his return after meesuring 
the said slab, and claiming the same as the property of his master, the said 
William Kenrick, he this deponent met the wife of the said John Franks, who 
asked this deponent what business he had there, on the premises of the. said John 
Franks, and told this deponent, without any observation or conversation having 
before passed between them, that the sdad did not belong to the said William Kenrick: 
And this deponent further saith, that Thomas I'ranks, the son of the said Jobn 
Franks, (and who is now between fourteen and fifteen years of age as this 
deponent believes) when this deponent claimed the slab as the property of the said 
William Kenrick, told this. deponent, that his father, the said Joha Franks,’ bed 
had the said slab fer some years, and that, it did not belong to the aaid William 
Kearigk: And this deponent further saith, that he then informed them, that he 
would: take. back-the said slab, and place it on. the piece of timber from which it 
had. keen cut off, and acquaint his master, the said William Kenrick, thereof, which 
be aecordingly:did; and this depanent at the same. time observed to the said wife of 
the.gaid Joha; Franks, and to, their said son, that. they could not have had the said 
piece.of tinvber fox. some yeara, as the. wood was then quite green: And this.deponent » 
immedidgely, and in, the presence of. Jobn Fraaks’ said wife aad son, cut such slab | 
with his, knife, aad shewed that the same eould not have: been cut beyoad a month 
ox: six weeks:; And this.deponent further saith, that upon his informing hia master, 
the said Willian, Kenrick, of the. above facts, the said Jobn Franks. was taken into. 
quatedy. by Joba Batcheiar, the constable at Betchworth aforesaid, by order of the 
said WidHam;, Kenrick, and carried before Ynyr Burgess, Esquire, a magistrate | 
agting in and fér the. said, county, for such offence; and, the said Mr. Burgess, after. 
taking the. depositions. of this deponent, and of James Scragg, of Betchworth 
aforesaid, and: after. having heard what the said John Franks had to gay for himself, 
as ty the possession of the said. slab, committed him the said John Franks: to the 
caunty gaol of Hoerspmonger-lane, in the said, county, to take. his. trial for such 
affence at the the next, ensuing quaster, seasiuns. tobe belden for the said county : 
And, this,deponent further saith, that about: eight. or ten. days. previously to. the 
commencement, of the. last. Midsummer quarter sessions for the. said. cqunty of | 
Surrey, the wile. of the, said John Franka applied, to. this depanent,, and. begged 
him to. interfere with. the. said William. Kenrick, on the. behalf of her, husband | 
the said; John: Franks, and. assured thig.deponent,, that her, husband. was. sincerely 
soiry:for what he-lyad. done, and she had no. doubt but that what he had already 
suffered would mduge-him for the: future, to./ead asrare honest.fe, and bring up. bis 
family more. correctly, or to that effect ;. and,she-also:intreated this deponent.to ask 
the, sajd- William, Kenrick, to desist, fromm further. prosecuting, her said —_— 
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And this deponent farther suith, that he did accordingly communicate the appliea- 
tion so made to him by the said wife of the said John Franks, to the said William 
Kenrick, who desired thts deponent to tell her, and which be accordingly did, that 
he the sad William Kenrick would write to Mr. Walter, the gaoler, at Horsemonger- 
lane, where the said John Franks was then in custody, to learn what his conduct had 
been whilst ia his custody, and that if he learnt that the. said John. Franks acknow- 
ledged his guilt, and had shewn himself penitent, and. behaved and was likely to 
behave well im future, be the said William Kenrick would, so far as he could. with 
propriety do so, apply to the Court before whom he was to be tried, to pass on him as 
lenient a sentence as the Court could with propriety do: And this deponent further 
saith, thet afterwards, at the desire of the said William Kenriek, he did communicate | 
to the wife of the said John Franks, the answer he the said William Kenrick had 
received from Mr. Walter to his application : And this deponent saith, that thereupon | 
the wife of the said John Franks, informed this deponent in reply thereto, and which 
he afterwards repeated to the said William Kenrick, that what he (Mr. Kenrick) pro- 
posed to do, of endeavouring to get the sentence mitigated, would not do, arid that 
it would be to her utter ruin if her husband should be found guilty, because he was, 
and for some time had been a member of a benefit society from which, if he pleaded 
guilty, or was found guilty, he must by the rules of such society, be absolutely expelled, 
and would lose all benefit of the payments already made by him: And this deponent 
further saith, that he did by the direction and at the desire of the satd William 
Kenrick, inform the wife of the said John Franks,. that the said William Kenrick 
had learnt from Mr. Lawson, the clerk of the peace of the said county, and that he 
believed that the Court could not permit the recognizances so entered into by this 
deponent and the said James Scragg to be withdrawn, and that therefore this depo- 
nent and the said James Scragg must attend before the grand jury, and give evidenee: 
ou the trial, but that he the said William Kenrick would not employ any. counsel 
or attorney, er press the case against her husband any further than he was necessaril 
obliged to do: And this deponent further saith, that at the quarter sessions Held’ at’ 
Guildford for the said county at Midsummer last, the said Join Franks was inditted 
for the said offence, and a true bill was found against him upon the. evidence of this~ 
deponent and the-said James Scragg, being the same-witmesses who lrad been exa- 
mined before.the said Mr. Burgess,.and’ were under recognizance to prosecute and:' 
give evidence upon such indictment: And this deperent further saith; that’ he: this’ 
deponent and the said James Scragg' were the only witnesses who were examined on | 
the trial.of the said’ indictment on-the partof the prosecution, but this deporient did’ ' 
not at the time of his examination on such trial, state any conversation that had’ | 
passed between this.deponenat.and the son of the: said John Franks, réspécting® the 
said slab: And this deponent further saith, that he did not apon the trial state or 
admit that the said John Franks bore an excellent eharacter, but did’ state that he | 
was an.industrious man with a large.family, or to thateffect: And tis deponent 
further saith, that he dad not depose or say, on the said trial of tte said: Join Pranks, ' 
that he had never seen the said slab until after it had been brought from the premises’ - 
of the said John Franks, but‘on the contrary, this deponent did then state ab: the fact 
was, that he found the same on the premises of the said Franks: And this deponent: - 
further saith, that the said John Franks, within a day or two after his return home 
after his acquittal, said to this deponent, that he would. take care how he or his family - 
ever got into such a scrape again, and: was very thankful that sucl’ mefcy Had‘been 


shown to him. : | 
| | James Beult 
Sworn: at: Redgats;. in: the Couhty of. Susrey,}- ene He, oR 
this ninth day of November one oa | 
eight hundred and twenty-four, before me, 
Tho Burt, a Commissioner for taking: A fidavite in esatd:‘Conmt «- - - : 


JAMES, BAX of. Betchworts,,in the coenty' of Surrey, carter i ths employ 

of William Kenrick, of Betchworth aforesaid, esquire, maketh oath asd’ saitlr, Hat 
he: knows John Franks of Betchworth aforesaid, labourer, and hath. Known Hinr for - 
ten yeats, of thereabouts : And this deponent saith, that he resides.iw a cbttave, | 


‘at. == 
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at Betchworth, near to the garden of the said John Franks: And this deponent further 
saith, that in ur about the month of May last, a slab or piece of elm timber, the 
property of the said William Kenrick, was stolen and carried away from off the pre- 
mises of the said William Kenrick, and which fitted or corresponded with the 
remaining part of the same slab: And this deponent saith, that he saw the said John 
Franks, on the Sunday before he was taken up on suspicion of having stolen the same, 
putting up or placing the said slab or piece of elm timber against a rabbit hutch 
of him the said John Franks as or for a shelter to the said hutch: And this depo- 
nent saith, that he did not attend to give evidence on the trial of the said John 
Franks at the last Guildford quarter sessions for the said county, for the said offence, 
he, this deponent, not having been examined before the magistrate who had com- 
mitted the said John Franks for such offence, nor bound in any recognizance, nor 
having received any directions so to do. : 


Sworn at Betchworth aforesaid, the eighth day his 
of November one thousand eight hundred James % Baz, 
and twenty-four, at which time this affidavit mark. 


was read ‘to the deponent, James Bax, who 
appeared perfectly to understand the same, 
and made his mark in the presence of and 
before me, 


Thot Burt, a Commissioner for taking Affidavits in the said Court. 


In the King’s Bench. 


JAMES BATCHELAR of Betchworth, in the county of Surrey, carpenter, 
* maketh oath and saith, That he knows John Franks of Betchworth aforesaid, labourer, 
and hath known him for twenty years or thereabouts: And this deponent further 
saith, that in the month of May last, the said John Franks was committed by 
Ynyr Burgess, of Reigate, Esquire, a magistrate for the said county, to the common 
gaol of the said county, to take his trial at the then ensuing quarter sessions for the 
said county, for stealing a slab or piece of elm timber the property of William Kenrick, 
of Betchworth aforesaid, Esquire : And this deponent further saith, that previously 
to the said month of May the said John Franks gave him, .this deponent, leave to 
put or place on his the said John Franks’ premises in Betchworth aforesaid, some 
pieces of timber, and that in consequence of such leave so given him, he this depo- 
nent, did put or place on the said premises of the said John Franks several pieces of 
oak and elm timber, the property of him this deponent: And this deponent further 
_ saith, that he hath seen the said slab or piece of elm timber, for the stealing of which 
the said John Franks was committed to take his trial as aforesaid, but that he, this 
deponent, did not put on the said premises of the said John Franks the said slab or 
piece of elm timber so belonging to the said William Kenrick, or any other piece or 
pieces of timber whatever, except those belonging to him, this deponent, as above 


stated. 
James Batchelar. 
Sworn at Betchworth aforesaid, the eighth | 
day of November one thousand eight hun- { 


dred and twenty-four, before me, 
Tho Burt, a Commissioner for taking Affidavits in the said Court. 


In the King’s Bench. 


JOHN BATCHELAR, of the parish of Betchworth, in the county of 
Surrey, carpenter, constable of the said parish, maketh oath and saith, That he 
did on or about the fourteenth day of May last, apprehend John Franks of Betchworth 
aforesaid, labourer, by order of William Kenrick of Betchworth aforesaid, Esquire, 
for stealing a slabor piece of elm timber, the property of the said William Kenrick, 
from off the premises of the said William Kenrick at Betchworth aforesaid, and 
took him before Ynyr Burgess of Reigate, in the said county of Surrey, Esquire, @ 
magistrate for the same county, for such offence: And this deponent further saith, 
that upon such occasion the sad John Franks said in the presence of this deponent, 
: ia : 4 that 


a 
a 
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that he knew that the said slab or piece of elm timber for the stealing of which he 
was so apprehended was upon his premises, but he did not know to whom the same 
belonged; and that he had set it up against a woodhouse on his premises, with some 
other stuff which he had then on his premises. | 


Sworn at Betchworth aforesaid, the eighth] . 7 John Batchelar. 
day of November one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-four, before me, 


Tnomas Burt, a Commissioner for taking Affidavits in the said Court. 


In the King’s Bench. 


GEORGE ADAMS, butler to Wiliam Kenrick of Betchworth, in the 
county of Surrey, esquire, maketh oath and saith, That he knows John Franks 
of Betchworth aforesaid, labourer, and hath known him for the space of ten years 
or thereabouts: And this deponent further saith, that after the said John Franks 
had been acquitted of the offence for which he was tried at the gencral quarter 
sessions of the peace holden at Guildford, in the said county of Surrcy, on the 
twenty-second day of July last, he told this deponent that he never intended or 
thought of employing counsel for his defence, until after he had heard that a true 
bill had been found against him: And this deponent further saith, that the said 
John Franks, within a day or two after his return home after such his acquittal, 
said to this deponent, that he was very thankful for the mercy and leility which 
had been shewn him in such prosecution, and-that he was quite satisfied in every 
respect concerning it, and that it had done him a great deal of good.~’ | * 

Sworn at Betchworth, in the county of) Geo. Adams. ° 

Surrey, this ‘thirteenth day of November « 2 wee ai. a Bee 


‘one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four, before rhe, . . | ae 4 


e 
a: 


Thomas Burt, a Commissioner for taking. Affidavits in the. said Court. — 
; ' ee A oe Be a : ar és, ade Mo Se ea a i ihe. 
ga Se 1g 


In the. King’s Bench. - 6 ate 
, WILLIAM ROBERTS JAMES, of Ely-place.in the county of Mide 
dlesex, attorney at law, maketh oath and saith,: ‘Fhat this deponent received of and 
from John Drakard, of Stamford, m the county of Lincoln, gentleman, proprietor of 
« certain newspaper, called Drakard’s Stamford News, a certain letter addressed to 
him the said John Drakard, signed by Russell Collett, of the Jungle near Swine- 
thorpe, in the said county of Lincoln, Esquire, and which said letter is fully copied 
and set Gut. in: an affidavit lately made and sworn by the said John Drakard, re- 
specting his the said John Drakard’s receipt of the same: .And:this déponent: saith, 
that he also received of and from the said John Drakard, the letter enelosed: in and 
referred to by the said letter of the said Russell Collett, as havitg been received of 
and from. William. Kenrick, of Betchworth Park, in the county of Surrey,-Esquire, in 
answer to the statement in the Morning Chroniclé newspaper, respecting the case of 
John Franks, and which said last-mentioned letter is also fully copied and set out in 
the affidavit of the said John Drakard: And this deponent saith, that on Friday 
the fourteenth day of January instant, he saw the said John Drakerd at his -bouse 
at Stamford, in the county of Lincoln, and he asked and demianded of and from 
him the said John Drakard, of whom he the said John Drakard received the said 
letter, and by whose authority they were published in the Stamford News’; and the 
said John' Drakard theti and theré informed this deponent, and. which information he 
believes 10° be true, that he received the said letter and entlosare: by the general 
post from the said Russell Collett, who was, as the said John Drakard said. he be- 
heved, a relation by marriage of the said William Kenrick; and the said John. 
Drakard informed this deponent, and which information this deponent believes to 
‘be true, that he the said Jolin Drakard had inserted the said letter purporting 'to be 
signed“ W: Kenrick,” “in his newspaper, at the request of the said. Russell Collet, 
under the idea that it was an original letter, written and signed by the said 
41. E William 
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William, Kenrick, and not.a copy of such, letter .made by the: said: Russell Collet, 
as appeared to this deponent to-be the case: And this deponent saith, that at the 
request of this deponent the said John Drakard furnished this deponent with a letter 
of introduction to the said Russell Collet, and which was in the words or to the 
effect following; (that is to say),—‘ Dear Sir,—Mr. James, the gentleman who is 
“€ the bearer of this note, has, on his way from town, called to- request of me.a note 
‘* of introduction to you, relative to the letter I had the honour of receiving from 
“ you some time ago, purporting to be from Mr. Kenrick. Mr. James is 
“ Mr. Clement's ‘solicitor, and is deputed by him to wait on you for the original 

« letter, as it appears that the one I had sent me by you was only a copy. 


‘© T have the honour to be, 


“ Stamford, January 14, 1825. . | - © Dear Sir, 
‘“’ Addressed to Russell Collet, esq. “ Yours truly, 


“ Jungle, “ J. Drakard.” 
¢ Swinethorpe, in Lincoln.” = ee ee 


And this deponent saith, that he proceeded to the residence of the said Russell 
Collet at Swinethorpe aforesaid, and on Saturday the fifteenth day of January 
instant, this deponent saw the said Russell Collet, and gave him the said last- 
mentioned note; and this deponent asked and demanded of and from the said — 
Russell Collet, whether the letter purporting to be signed by William Kenrick, and 
which this deponent produced to the said Russell Collet, was the original letter 
received from the said William Kenrick, or a copy thereof, and if only a copy, then 
this deponent required the said Russell Collet to deliver up to the deponent the 
original of which it was a copy: And this deponent saith, that the said Russell Collet 
then said it was a very unpleasant business; that it was certainly only a copy, 
but that the said Mr. Kenrick had married a favourite niece of his, and that be Had 
a great respect for him, and must decline delivering up the said Mr. Kenrick’s letter ; 
and the said Russell Collet, on being asked by this deponent if the letter purporting 
_ to be signed by him, the said Russell Collet, was of his the said Russell Collet’s 
own hand-writing, unequivocally admitted it to be so, and that the said letter, 
signed W. Kenrick (being a copy of Mr. Kenrick’s letter), was inclosed by him in 
his letter to Mr. Drakard for insertion in the Stamford News, but the said Russell 
Collet again stating his reasous, namely, his relationship with Mr. Kenrick, refused 
to deliver up the said original letter, or to make any further admissions or disclosures 
respecting the business, and told this deponent, that he must abide the consequences, 
if any ensued, for such his refusal ; and this deponent saith, that on Monday the 
seventeenth day of January instant, he proceeded to Betchworth, to see Mr. Ken- 
rick on the subject, and not wishing to meet the said Mr. Kenrick unprepared, this 
deponent wrote him a letter, of which the following is a copy: 


“ Sir, January 17th, 1825. 


‘* That I may not introduce myself to you without your knowing in what character 
‘ IT do so, I beg to inform you, that I am the solicitor for Mr. Clement, and am 
‘‘ employed by him in his defence to the proceedings taken by you against him as 
‘‘ proprietor of The Morning Chronicle newspaper. My reason for wishing to see 
‘¢ you is to obtain from you your avowal or denial of the letter signed ‘“ W. Kenrick,” 
“ and inserted in the Stamford News of the 10th of September last, at the request 
“ of Mr. Russell Collet. I have that gentleman's letter, and I saw him on Saturday 
‘* on the subject ; in consequence of what passed between us, and which I have no 
“ objection to make entirely known to you, I make my present application to you. 
‘¢ Our interview will not occupy many minutes of your time, and I shall feel obliged 
‘ by your allowing it to take place immediately, as I am obliged to be in town this 
“evening. I have the honour to be, 


Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“ To William Kenrick, Esq. W= Rob James.” 
&c. &c. &c. | 
Betchworth Park. 


And 
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And this deponent saith, That the said William Kenrick read the said letter in 
this deponent’s presence, this deponent having met him in Betchworth Park, and 
then said he could g ve no explanation or enter into any conversation on the sub- 
ject of the said letter; and on this deponent’s pressing him for a more explicit 
answer to his application, the said William Kenrick politely, but firmly, re- 
quested this deponent not to ask questions, for that he could not enter into any 
conversation whatever with him on the subject. 


W., Robt James. 


Sworn at Reigate, in the county of — 
this 17th day of January 1825. 


Before me, 
Amb. Glocer, a Commissioner, &c. 


Examined with the original affidavit on the 
files of the court of King’s Bench in my 


custody, 
Per* Dealtry. 
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William Kenrick, and not.a copy of such, letter made by the: said: Russell Gollet, 
as appeared to this deponent to be the case: And this deponent saith, that at the 
request of this deponent the said John Drakard furnished this deponent with a letter 
of introduction to the said Russell Collet, and which was in the words or to the 
effect following; (that is to say),—‘ Dear Sir,—Mr. James, the gentleman who is 
“ the bearer of this note, has, on his way from town, called to request of mne a note 
‘* of introduction to you, relative to the letter I had the honour of receiving from 
“you some time ago, purporting to be from Mr. Kenrick. Mr. James is 
nf Mr. Clement's solicitor, and is deputed by him to wait.on you for the original 

‘¢ letter, as it appears that the one I had sent me by you was only a copy. | 


‘¢ T have the honour to be, 


“« Stamford, January 14, 1825. - © Dear Sir, 
“ Addressed to Russell Collet, esq. “ Yours truly, 
“ Jungle, “ J. Drakard.” 


‘«* Swinethorpe, in Lincoln.” 


And this deponent saith, that he proceeded to the residence of the said Russell 
Collet at Swinethorpe aforesaid, and on Saturday the fifteenth day of January 
instant, this deponent saw the said Russell Collet, and gave him the said last- 
mentioned note; and this deponent asked and demanded of and from the said 
Russell Collet, whether the letter purporting to be signed by William Kenrick, and 
which this deponent produced to the said Russell Collet, was the original letter 
received from the said William Kenrick, or a copy thereof, and if only a copy, then 
this deponent required the said Russell Collet to deliver up to the deponent the 
original of which it was a copy: And this deponent saith, that the said Russell Collet 
then said it was avery unpleasant business; that it was certainly only a copy, 
but that the said Mr. Kenrick had married a favourite niece of his, and that he Had 
a great respect for him, and must decline delivering up the said Mr. Kenrick’s letter ; 
and the said Russell Collet, on being asked by this deponent if the letter purporting 
_ to be signed by him, the said Russell Collet, was of bis the said Russell Collet’s 

own hand-writing, unequivocally admitted it to be so, and that the said letter, 
signed W. Kenrick (being a copy of Mr. Kenrick’s letter), was inclosed by him in 
his letter to Mr. Drakard for insertion in the Stamford News, but the said Russell 
Collet again stating his reasous, namely, bis relationship with Mr. Kenrick, refused 
to deliver up the said original letter, or to make any further admissions or disclosures 
respecting the business, and told this deponent, that he must abide the consequences, 
if any ensued, for such his refusal ; and this deponent saith, that on Monday the 
seventeenth day of January instant, he proceeded to Betchworth, to see Mr. Ken- 
rick on the subject, and not wishing to meet the said Mr. Kenrick unprepared, this 
deponent wrote him a letter, of which the following is a copy: 


“ Sir, “ January 17th, 1825. 


‘* That I may not introduce myself to you without your knowing in what character 
“ Ido so, I beg to inform you, that I am the solicitor for Mr. Clement, and am 
‘“‘ employed by him in his defence to the proceedings taken by you against him as 
‘¢ proprietor of The Morning Chronicle newspaper. My reason for wishing to see 
‘¢ you is to obtain from you your avowal or denial of the letter signed ‘“‘ W. Kenrick,” 
“‘ and inserted in the Stamford News of the 10th of September last, at the request 
“ of Mr. Russell Collet. I have that gentleman’s letter, and I saw him on Saturday 
‘* on the subject ; in consequence of what passed between us, and which I have no 
“ objection to make entirely known to you, I make my present application to you. 
‘¢ Our interview will not occupy many minutes of your time, and I shall feel obliged 
‘ by your allowing it to take place immediately, as I am obliged to be in town this 
“evening. I have the honour to be, 


Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“ To William Kenrick, Esq. W= Rob* James.” 
&c. &c. &e. | 
Betchworth Park. 


And 
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And this deponent saith, That the said William Kenrick read the said letter in 
this deponent’s presence, this deponent having met him in Betchworth Park, and 
then said he could g ve no explanation or enter into any conversation on the sub- a 
ject of the said Jetter; and on this deponent’s pressing him for a more explicit 
answer to his application, the said William Kenrick politely, but firmly, re- 
quested this deponent not to ask questions, for that he could not enter into any 


conversation whatever with him on the subject. 
W. Rob! James. 


= WF owe oe 


Rema 


= =. a ae 
-_= 


Sworn at Reigate, in the county of Surrey, 
this 17th day of January 1825. 


Before me, 
Amb. Glocer, a Commissioner, &c. 


Examined with the original affidavit on the 
files of the court of King’s Bench in my 
custody, 


Per* Dealiry. 


MR. KENRICK’S CASE. 


COPIES OF THE AFFIDAVITS FILED 
BY MR. KENRICK. 


In support of a Rule for a Criminal Information 
against William Innell Clement ; and the Affidavit 
of Mr. James, filed to prove Mr. Kenrick the 
Author of a Letter printed in the Stamford 
News. 


eee 
Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Reeprinted, 
17 February 1826. 
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I. 


FURTHER PAPER RELATING TO 
MR. KENRICK’S CASE. 


VIZ. 


Copy of the Affidavit of John Drakard, containing a Copy of Mr. Kenrick’s 
Letter, referred to in Mr. James's Affidavit, being one of the Afhdavits 


presented 17th June. 


In the King’s Bench. 


JOHN DRAKARD, of Stamford in the county of Lincoln, gentléman, 
proprietor and editor of a certain newspaper called, and entitled “ Drakard’s Stam- 
“ ford News,” maketh oath and saith, That he knows Russell Collet, of the 
Jungle, Swinethorpe, in the county of Lincoln, esquire, and he the said Russell 
Collet is, as this deponent is informed and believes, related by marriage to William 
Kenrick, of Betcaworth, in the county of Surrey, esquire: And this deponent saith, 
that at the end of August last, or the beginning of the month of September, he this 
deponent received a letter from and in the handwriting of the said Russell Collet, 
and which letter is in the words and figures following ; (that is to say) 


“Dear Sir, “ The Jungle, Aug. 3o. 
‘‘ Upon reading your statement of the transaction between Mr. Kenrick and a 
‘¢ poor man at Betchworth, I wrote to him for the particulars, as I did not conceive 
“ it possible, from my intimate knowledge of him, that it could be any thing near 
‘‘ true; the inclosed is his answer. You will see what dependence can hereafter 
‘© bé placed on the Whig Chronicle, from which your statement is copied, and will, 
‘« I am sure, be glad of the opportunity of repairing the injury you have done by — 
‘* inserting his letter in your paper. 


Addressed, — ‘“ T am truly yours, 
Mr. Drakard, Stamford. “ Russell Collet.” 


And this deponent saith, that the letter of the said Mr. Kenrick, so referred to 
by and enclosed in the said letter of the said Russell Collet, is in the words and 


figures following ; (that is to say) 


«© Dear Nir, 
«© The account in Drakard, is the reverse of truth. I do not think it became 


‘¢ me to enter into controversy with the editor of any newspaper, or to notice 
‘¢ their scandal. I heard of the paragraph in The Chronicle only two days before . 
«< JF Jeft home, and drew out a sketch otf the affidavit I proposed to make, as the 
‘© foundation for a criminal information, or instruction, for an action against the 
‘¢ editor, and those of other papers who should publish any copy, and left it with . 
“omy solicitor in town, stating in substance as follows: 


<¢ When I first came to my present residence, I found Franks in the employ 

‘© of the persons who were repairing the house for my reception. I employed him 
‘© to look after my cattle; I received hints of his misconduct at different times, 
42. | * from 
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it 


2 FURTHER PAPER RELATING TO 
af 'fromcjacperson who had employed:him, which: excited.my suspicions, ' and finding 


$6, thom sell founded, I dismissed him: .::5 had, orsather my.wife:had, sént,one of 


lid 


+. hig daughters to; school,:and she was.empleyed: at needle work, whieh occasioned 


- | a 
Ye 


: 
we 


Ze 


awe 


>, ‘( Sustice, for a-search warrant, in the execution of which, all the. articles: were 


; 


.. 6 her.toshave-eecess to. the house ;..varioussarticles.were missing, Jace, stockings, 


' ‘ elothes;-silver handled. s¢issars,. be. were amissing,:belonging principally to the 
cf hqusenkeeper, and much. jealousy :end: suspicion-was occasioned: amongst my 


o.bei 


“< servants, - till. they. all agreed .on suspecting: Franks’s daughter, when they ac- 
é¢ e* ° oye : mi ° ° ; ; ° e 
 quainted me. with the circumstances;:and.I dected application toa neighbouring 


-— 7~ 
ay 


* found in .a. box; in ‘the: bed room of Franks and his wife, under their clothes ; 


« the magistrate requested my interference with the parties, on account of the 


‘‘ tender age of the girl, to take their things again, and drop any prosecution. 
“ This was before the late Act, giving powers to prosecute the abettors, had passed. 
‘“ T know Franks, thatvis to say I have no earthly doubt of it, afterwards killed and 
“ stole two fat sheep belonging to the same magistrate ;. but though there was 
‘“ abundant proof, he would not prosecute; and I have no doubt Franks had been 
‘* in the habit of daily and nightly committing petty thefts on my property for these 
tem years past, but I had-not positive proof till the occasion alluded to. - I had a 
‘f witness who saw him, the. Sunday. before. he was committed, putting-up the pidce 


:.:5:f timber, as it is called, but it is properly a slab, but who was not before the ma- 
‘* gistrate; after he had been in prison, and near the time of his trial, his wife came 


+ 
oA 


‘* to oy bailiff in great distress, and begged of-him to intercede with me not:to pro- 


“‘secute, saying she was’ well assured her husband had been brought to his senses 


*:. by his {mprisonment, and she hoped and was sure it would be a lesson to him in 
‘* future, and had no doubt he would himself abstain: from theft,..and bring ap his 
“ family better for the future ; and on this I applied to the gaoler, to know how he 
‘* had behaved in prison, and if he was ready to confess his guilt, and showed peni- 
‘* tence for his offence. I received a satisfactory letter as.to his behaviour, and, 
“ through my bailiff, told his wife, if he pleaded guilty, or was convicted, I would 
‘“‘ endeavour to induce the court to pass as. lenient a sentence upon him as 
“‘ with propriety could be done; she,then told him. he was, and had been: for many 
‘““ years, a member of a benefit. society, from which he would be expelled, if he 
“ either pleaded guilty or was convicted ;. and having ascertained: the-fact to be 
“so, and finding the recognizances had:beén returned, I applied to the chairman 
‘‘ of the quarter sessions, to allow them to be discharged, under the circum- 
‘€ stances above stated, in which I was not successful; the chairman very 
‘* properly stating to me, that the court could not look to collateral conse- 
“‘ quences of a conviction, and that I must prosecute; I thereupon sent the 
‘* witnesses under recognizances, but countermanded the attendance of the solicitor 
‘* whom I had previously directed to prosecute, and of course no counsel was retained. 
‘* T also kept back the witness not under recognizance, who had seen Franks himself 
“* putting up the slab in his garden two or three days before he was committed. In 
“ fact I gave him every possible chance of an acquittal, wishing, for the above 
‘* reasons, it should take place. With respect to purchasing his house, I had for- 
‘“* merly offered to do so, without effect. I afterwards exchanged a piece of land 
‘* with him and the owner of another cottage under the same roof, giving them, in 
‘‘ quantity, quality and situation, the advantage, as I gave them more and better 
‘ Jand adjoining their gardens, for an allotment inferior and less in quantity, on 
‘a common at some little distance. About four or five years ago, I offered him 
‘€ in exchange another house, &c. which he declined, and from that time to the 
‘ time of his coming out of gaol, I had never, directly or indirectly, treated with 
‘him, or made any offer, or in any manner endeavoured to purchase his cottage. 
“* I had bought another, which answered my purpose, and was indifferent about 
‘* either of those, otherwise than to get rid of a bad neighbour; and indeed, 
‘“‘ when the other cottage under the same roof, and its garden, were sold by 
“ auction, two years ago, which were more desirable to me than Franks’s, I neither . 
‘* attended in person, nor sent any one to bid for it, and refused to purchase 
“it on the terms asked by private contract. Since Franks has been released 
‘“‘ from prison, he has expressed himself to my bailiff, and also to one other of 
‘* my servants, as I have been informed, grateful to the lenity shewn him, and through 
“ the minister of the parish, expressed his readiness to let me have his cottage, if 
‘‘ I wished, whenever I would give him one of equal value in exchange. I have, 
‘‘ I believe, noticed all the material charges :—About cutting him off from the road 
‘or footpath, I am at a loss to know what, is meant. I can also add, he has 

“ suffered 


an 


vf 
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‘ suffered nothing in gaol, and has so stated, as well as differens urerabers of his 
‘‘ family, to various persons, and complained of nothing on ap eee. 


: “ his feet were somewhat sore, having walked (not being brou ra -tei 


‘© bour) 16 miles in a het day. Fam very indifferent to the calumnies ies of 6 editors 


. %. of newspapers, and. should have treated this with the same contempt, ‘By not 


“ noticing it, as I have before done those of the same paper, (laugting-at them 
with the hate editor, Mr. Perry, very heartily) ; but when, like the present, it 


+ “© attacks the most usefak body of the community, as I believe, and endeavours to 


“© bring them mto contempt, “g feel it my duty to come forward and prosecite in 


“such way as my counsel shall advise, and in their hands I tet aot, i without 
goes further notice. | 


‘* { am, dear Sir, | 


66 * Beaumaris, | | — “© Your's truly, 


oot “August 25 1824.” | “ W. Kenrick.” 


| < this deponent gaith, that he, this deponent did, at the request: of _ the said 


- Russell Collet, expressed in the said letter so sent to this deponent as aforesaid, 


qe 4 


insert the said letter of the said W. Kenrick in his paper, called The Stamford 


News, omitting only the direct charges of felony so mede therein against pranks, a 


set forth in the said letter, a true copy whereof is hereinbefore set ail 


| Sohn Drakerd. 
“Swom at Stamford, ie the mas of Lincoln, ] 
‘the 8th day of January 1825, fo ve ee 
’ Before me, ae ae aoe 


oe 


Wn T. hompson, one of the ‘Commissioners, &e. : . 


Examined with the original affidavit on the 
files of the court of King's Bench in my. 
| panne | 
Per Dealtry, 


; : H. 


FURTHER PAPER RELATING TO 
MR. KENRICK’S CASE. 


VIZ. 


Copy of the Affidavit of John Drakard, containing 

a Copy of Mr. Kenrick's Letter, referred to in 

: Mr. James's Affidavit, being one of the Affidavits 
. presented 197th June. 


_ er geey 
Ordered, by The House of Commons, te be Re-printed, 


17 February 1826. 
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THE REPORT - 


THE APPENDIX - 


R E P O R T. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to take into Consideration 
the present State of CommErciaxL CrepiT, and to report their 


Opinion and Observations thereupon to The House ;— 


H’VvE thought it incumbent on them, in proceeding to execute the orders of 
The House, to direct their attention to Three principal Points : 


Finst—Whether the difficulties at present experienced, or the probability 
of their continuance and increase, ac of such urgent importance to the 
Public interest, as to require the interposition of the Legislature. 


SEconpLy—On the supposition that such interposition should be deemed 
necessary, what is the most practicable and effectual Plan which can be 
adopted for giving relief. 


TuirpDLy— What Means can be suggested for preventing the renewal of 
similar inconveniences. 


THE consideration of the First and Second Head appeared, in some measure, 
blended together; and the Third, though of great importance, appearing to be less 
urgent in point of time, Your Committee have thought it proper to submit to the 
House such considerations as occurred to them upon the Two First Points; 
reserving the latter for a separate Report. 


Under the first of these heads, the notoriety of Failures to a considerable extent, 
the general embarrassment and apprehension which has ensued, a consideration 
of the necessary connection between different mercantile houses, and their de- 
pendence on each other, and the influence which the state of Commercial Credit 
raust have upon the Trade, the Revenue, and general Interests. of the Country, 
appeared sufficient, without minute examination, to satisfy Your Committee, that 
the present situation strongly called for an immediate and effectual remedy, if any 
practicable Plan could be suggested for that purpose. 


In addition to this, the Committee had an opportunity of collecting, from 
several of their own Members, information grounded either on their general obser- 
vation upon the subject, or on their own immediate and personal knowledge. 


Your 
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Your Committee, understanding that some suggestions on this subject had been 
laid before the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the part of several persons of 
great eminence and respectability in the City of London, were of opinion that a 
communication of these suggestions would be very material to the objects of their 
inquiry, with a view of ascertaining the opinion of persons of this description, 
both with respect to the necessity of some remedy, and to the particular mode in 
which it might be applied. 


The CHanceELLor of the ExcHEQuer, accordingly laid before the Com- 
mittee, a Paper which had been delivered to him on the 23d instant, by the 
Lord Mayor and Mr, Bosanquet; which is insérted in the Appendix to this 
Report. He also stated to the Committee, the circumstances which had led to 
this Paper being drawn up :—That he had received representations from many 
different quarters, which induced him to believe, that the Failures which.had taken 
place, had begun by a run on those houses who had issued Circulating Paper, with- 
out being possessed of sufficient Capital ; but that the consequences had soon 
extended themselves so far as to affect many houses of great solidity, and 
possessed of funds ultimately much more than sufficient to answer all demands 
upon them ; but which had not the Means of converting those Funds into Money, 
or Negotiable Securities, in time to meet the pressure of the moment—That the 
sudden discredit of a considerable quantity of Paper, which had been issued by 
different Banks, in itself produced a deficiency of the Circulating Medium, which 
In the ordinary course of things could not be immediately replaced; and that 
this deficiency occasioned material inconvenience in mercantile transactions—That 
in addition to this immediate effect, these circumstances also were represented to 
have induced Bankers and others to keep .in their hands a greater quantity of 
money than they. thought necessary in the usual train of business, and that large 
sums were thus kept out of circulation, and great difficulty aruse. in procuring 
the usual advances on Bills of Exchange, particularly those of a long date— 
That many persons were said ta be possessed of large stocks of goods which they 
could not at present dispose of, and on the credit af which thev could not raise 
money—That this occasioned an interruption of the usual. orders to Manufacturers ; 
which circumstance, together with the interruption of the means by which they 
were enabled to make their weekly payments, tended to prevent the employment: 
of anumber of persons engaged in different manafactures~ That thesé evils were 
represented as likely rapidly to increase to a very serious extent, if some extra- 
ordinary means. were not adopted to restore Credit. and Circulation—That in 
consequence of these Representations, he had desired a meeting of different 
gentlemen, in order to obtain the best information in his power, respecting the 
extent of. the evil, and the possibility and propriety of any measure to remedy it 
—That after much discussion, all the gentlemen present seemed to agree in a very 
strong opinion of the extent of the evil, though many objections at first occurred 
to any Plan for remedying it—That in the result, it was agreed ta desire the | 
gentlemen, whose names were mentioned in the Paper now delivered, to meet 
the next day at the Mansion House, to consider more particularly the proposal 
for the issue of Exchequer Bills, to a certain amount, to be advanced, under 
proper Regulations, for the accommodation of such persons as might apply for 
the same, and likewise the objectians to which such a proposal might be liable; 
and, That the Paper which he had laid before the Committee, contained the 
opinion of this Bene Meeting. | 


The asniendae of the Exc#eQver also gave ah dccount to the Committee 
- of'an application that had come within his knowledge, for the accommodation and 
support of a house connected with a very important manufacturing district ; thet 

the 
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$e sum wanted for the support and accommodation of this house was campa- 
yatively small, aad the security proposed, as he had understood from very: good 
authority, was admitted to be Waquesnouatles ; but that the oo bad hitherto 
been ineffectual. 


The Lorp Mayok informed the Committee, That in conformity to the Statement 
mentioned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, eleven gentlemen met at the 
Mansion House on the 23d, selected principally from that part of the preceding 
meeting, who had expressed the greatest difficulties ‘in finding out a remedy ; and 
after a long discussion upon the subject, they unanimously were of opinion, that the 
interposition of Parliament was necessary, and that an issue of Exchequer Bills, 
under certam regulations and stipulations, was the best practicable remedy. | 


Your Committee also evel information from Mr. Tyornrown, Mr. Alder- 
man ANpDERson, and Mr. CuiswE._1, Members of this Committee, with respect 
to instances which had fallen under their personal observation, ta the following 


effect : 


Mr. THORNTON represented, That he was at this time acquainted with the 
situation of five or six mercantile houses, wha were in the possession of large quan- 
tities of goods, the produce of which would give them effectual relief ; but that 
owing to the stagnation of trade, and the impossibility of converting these goods 
into money, the houses in question were under very great apprehension of being 
shortly obliged to stop payment. | | 


He informed the Committee, That he was lately appointed a trustee for liqui- 
dating the concerns of a house in London, with extensive connections in the country; 
that had been obliged to suspend its payments—That after the intervention of 
about three weeks it. had been enabled to pay its acceptances, and within twelve 
months would discharge all its debts, and that the partners had a reasonable 
expectation of retaining a surplus of one hundred thousand pounds; and if they 
had had the opportunity of raising only a moderate sum of money on the ‘securities 
which they held, the calamity that befel them ard their ¢ connectiorrs might have 
been averted. 


Mr. Atoiawas Avueaion a the Committee, T hat it iad fallen ‘inde 
his own personal knowledge, that seven mercantile houses, of known and undeubted 
property, and with a large quantity of goods on} hand, now not saleable, are 
brought to very great distress from the scarcity of money, and will not be able to 
make good their payments, if not assisted ; which would prove of very serious 
consequence to many other merchants and manufacturers, to whom mney tang 
indebted. 


Mr. CuISWELL stated, That the present mercantile distress arose fram an 
alarming stagnation of credit, which on his knowledge had reduced eight houses 
bf known and large property to stop their payments—That he also knew others of 
the same description who have had temporary assistance from him and others, but 
which will be ineffectual, if they are not furtherrelieved in a short time. He 
also stated, that various applications had been made to him from different houses 
pf undoubted and very considerable capitals, which in ordinary times, or even. in 
times of pressure, he would have assisted; and that he is now only withheld by 
the uncertainty to what extent the mischief may increase from the present unex- 
ampled general alarm and want of credit. He also farther stated, thas if those 
houses were not assisted, the cansequence would be, the immediate failure. of many 
others of good credit and fortune dependent on them. 


. . 23. B "Your 
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- Your Committee understanding that Mr. Girsert Innes, a Director of: the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, was at present in London, desired his attendance ; = 
saa lig information from him to the following effect : 


That as a Director of the Royal Bank of Scotland, he has had wut occasions 
to judge of the present state of Commercial Credit in Scotland. 


That the country is in very great distress; and the two chartered banks will 
not be able much longer, with prudence to themselves, to furnish the accommo- 
dation and support necessary to different mercantile and manufacturing houses, 
nor to the country banks; and if something is not immediately done by govern- 
ment, a very general failure may be expected, and that many houses with 
tmdoubted effects, and who would ultimately pay all demands against them, will 
be involved, unless they can obtain a temporary relief. 


. There have been several failures, and a very considerable one lately, which is 
connected with manufacturers who may ultimately be involved, and where 
seven or eight hundred persons are now employed. | 


"The effect of these failures, in his opinion, must occasion many manufacturers 
to be thrown out of employment, and he has heard some were already dismissed ; 
and such is the pressure of the times, that the distress, if not ruin, of several prin- 
cipal manufacturing houses may ensue. Many manufacturers would have been — 
dismissed but for the liberal support their employers have received from the Royal 
Bank; but that assistance canuot, without imprudence, be continued without ex- 
nes aid. | 


” This prospect of distress to the manufacturers, in his opinion, arises not so 
much from a failure of the usual markets for the goods, as from the difficulty in 
discounting, in London and in Scotland, the long-dated bills received for the 
goods. 


Great quantities of manufactured goods belonging to manufacturers in Scotland, 
are now in London, for which, when sold, bills are granted for a small part at 
three months and the remainder from six to fourteen months, the greatest part 
of which goods have been formerly sold for long-dated bills, but are nat so now 
from the difficulty of obtaining discounts ; and he has heard manufacturers -say, 
they were willing to sell their goods with a considerable loss to obtain relief, by 
sales for ready money. 


Manufacturers frequently borrow money for the purposes of their trade on - 
personal bonds, great part of that money has been called for at ‘Whitsunday 
next, (15th May ;) and from the state of credit in Scotland, he has reason to think 
the manufacturers will not be able to answer these demands by borrowing on the 
former securities. 


| The eaubanoaiie keep as little stock in their warehouses as they can, and: as 
fashion varies, he should think the mercantile interest would be more benefited’ by 
depositing the raw materials on pledge than the manufacturer, ope; powers 
‘might ee be benefited by the advance. | 


He certainly. thinks that Paper issued on Goverment security, and advanced 
upon the deposit of goods, or other unquestionable private security, would, 
-when propatly anderstood, be a material relief in the present distress of Scotland; 
‘and he has n0 doubt ‘several. persons. might. be found to concur in giving 
a joint security for the support of copartnerships, with pee safety to the 
vabhte: 


He 
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He believes the quantity of Paper circulated by the country banks hus of late been 
considerably diminished, and their discounts on bills of exchange greatly ‘so, ‘sinicé 
these troubles began. With regard to the Royal Bank, -the circulation ‘is 
nearly the same, and the assistance given to the country greatly superior to > what 
it has given at any former period. 


_ In addition to these Statements, Your Committes, when they were on the peint 
of concluding their Report, had the opportunity of receiving further information 
from Mr. MacpowaL., a Member of this House; who stated, That he is 
representative in Parliament for the city of Glasgow, from whence he had this 
morning returned, and that he had there found all the commercial houses and 
manufactures in the greatest distress from the late stagnation of Commercial 
Credit, and total want of private confidence. | 


The present distress does not appear to him to arise from a want of property 
or. funds, but from the stop which has been lately put to discounting bills. at 
any of the Glasgow, Paisley, or Greenock Banks, who have not for some time 
past discounted to any extent, from their notes being poured in upon them for 
gold, and from the alarm which the present situation of credit in London has 
occasioned. 

The manufacturers: have plenty of ‘goods'on hand in London and ‘in Ctaagow 
which they cannot sell but at so reduced a price, as renders it perfectly absurd 
for them to think of disposing of their goods, in order to obtain immediate - relief. 
The manufacturers, and those who have cotton mills, have begun to discharge ‘the 
workmen employed by them during the last fortnight; and by a letter received 
from the Lord Provost of Glasgow by him. this morning, he. learns ‘that ‘the 
manufacturers have discharged a very great: number of workmen. There are: 
employed in Glasgow, Paisley, and their dependencies, in different parts of 
Scotland, about 160,000 men, women and children. Any relict to pe adminis- 
tered, must be given immediately to render it effectual. F 

The result of the information thus obtained, confirms Your Committee 3 in the 
general impression which they have already stated, and seems to‘ preclude the 
necessity of: requiring ‘further ‘evidence as to the extent of the ‘evil, ard the 
necessity of a remedy:; and the urgency of the occasion appears to oc it highly 
desirable to avoid all unnecessary delay. , 


Your Committee, therefore, think it proper to state what has occurred to them 
under the Second Head cf Inquiry, without detaining the House by observations of 
any considerable length, on circumstances which appear of themselves sufficiently 
clear and forcible. They think it, however, material to remark, that if the present 
distress were confined in its effects to individuals, however they might regret the 
extent of private calamity, they should not consider the case as justifying an extra- 
ordinary public interpesition ; much less should they recommend such a measure, 
if the. pressure had been felt only by houses .of doubtful credit, or who had suffered 
from the consequences of rash and unwarrantable speculations: but it appears 
to Your Committee, that the embarrassments arising from the want of credit, have 
already ‘affected houses of undoubted solidity and sufficient ultimate resources ; 
and that there is too much reason to apprehend that these embarrassments may 
extend in ‘a-degree which ‘no individual exertions can counteract, with sufficient 
ex peditton ‘and certainty, to _— — co a ~ = serious — 


importance. oe ae paar aes 
| ~ IN © 
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__ JN proceeding to examine the Second Head of Inquiry, * was on every accognt 
3 great satisfaction ta Your Committee, to have the advantage of the suggestions 
contained in the Plan, which had been delivered to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and which has been already referred to. 


On the best consideration which Your Committee could give to the subject, the 
principal objects to be attended to in any measure for affording relief, appeared to 
he, to enable those who have securities ultimately good, but which would not be 
available till too distant a period, to receive such advances as might enable them 
to support the pressure to which they might be exposed in the interval. To 
“furnish some medium of circulation, which might either directly or indirectly replace 
the quantity of currency suddenly withdrawn; and, by the effect of these 
measures, to afford such assistance to individuals as might revive confidence and 
credit. 


- Such a measure, under proper regulations, appears to be capable of producing, 
very rapidly, an effect far beyond the amount of the sum directly advanced, by 
setting at liberty, and restoring to circulation, sums to a much larger amount, 
which are rendered in a manner useless by the present stagnation: It appeared to 
Your Committee, that this object could not be effectually attained but by Advances 
issued under the authority, and resting upon the security of the Public. 


In adopting such a measure, it is obviously necessary to keep in view, that the 
assistance to be given must be considered as merely temporary, and arising out of 
the very peculiar circumstances of the case, and also to establish such regulations 
as may prevent, as far as possible, the accommodation intended to be afforded 
from being applied to any persons but those who, on the one hand, stand in need 
of it from a real pressure arising out of the present circumstances; and on the 
other, can give sufficient security for the’ repayment of it. The latter circum: 
stance js entitled to peculiar attention, for the purpose of confining this accom- 
modation to the description of persons to whom alone it can be permanently useful, 
or can be atforded with safety to the Public. . 


Another ‘consideration of equal importance is, that it should be so regulated-as 
to furnish the opportunity to individuals to render their own exertions ultmately 
effectual, without af the same time giving such a degree of facility to theiy 
transactions, as might lead to a relaxation or suspension of those exertions. 


The next material object which suggests itself, 1s to provide, as far as the 
nature of the case will permit, that the distribution of this assistance should be 
conducted in such a manner as may best secure the safe and impartial application 
of it. 


On a consideration of the Plan above referred to, it appears to Your Committee, 
that it contains the outline of provisions adapted to all these objects; they have 
therefore made it the busis of the proposal which they think it- their duty to 
suggest to the House, and have added such observations as appear to them to be 
Necessary, upon any of the particular points, in the order in which they occur in 
the Plan. 


_ With respect to the amount of the sum to be issued, the Committee are of 
opinion, that it will be advisable to extend it to £. 5,000,000, instead of 
£- 3,000,000, as originally suggested. They are iaduced to do so, not only. 
from wishing to leave a considerable latitude, in order the better to insure that 
the relief proposed shall be effectual, but also from having thought it right thas 
the advances should be made on the deposit of goods in certain principal out 
wo ports, 
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ports, as well ag in. London, and from having had under their consideration . the 
information received with respect to Scotland. 


The interest to be allowed on the Exchequer Bills proposed to be issued, ought, 
in the opinion of the Committee, to be fixed at two-pence half-penny per. cent: 
per day (being at the rate of about £.3. 16s. per cent. per annum) instead of two 
pence per cent. per day, which would be only about three per cent per annum; : 
and they have been informed, that the gentlemen who originally suggested the 
Plan, concur in the propriety of this alteration. The Committee approve of the 
principle on which a difference has been proposed to be made between the rate 
of interest to be allowed on the Exchequer: Bills, and that of £.5 per cent, 
which, according to a subsequent part of the Plan, is proposed to be paid to the 
Public by the parties to whom the Advances shall be made: they conccive this to 
be expedient, not so much because the difference will furnish a fund for defraying 
the expense of the commission, as because it has a tendency to prevent any 
persons from taking advantage of this accommodation, who are not of the 
description intended to be assisted. The difference, however, between £. 3. 16s. 
and 5/. per cent, together with the chance of some discount on these Exchequer 
Bills, even at the increased rate of interest, seems sufficiently to secure the 
object last stated, without rendering the terms of the proposed assistance more 
disadvantageous than is desirable. 


- The Committee are of opinion, that the Exchequer: Bills should be made out 
in sums of £.100 and of & 50; and, possibly, some properuon of them in 
sums of £. 20. 


- The periods fixed for the discharge of the ae Bills in equal proportions, 
appear to be highly expedient, with a view to the object before described, of | 
affording means “ to individuals to render their own exertions ultimately effectual, 
‘* without at the same time giving such a degree of facility to their transactions, 
“ as might lead toa relaxation or suspension of those exertions.” 


It may deserve consideration, whether some provision should not be made to 
enable persons to repay the sums advanced to — at an earlier sais than they | 
ofaginally stipulated. . oa ts 


‘With respect to the appointment of Commissioners, the manner of sclecting 
proper persons for that purpose must remain for the consideration of Parliament, 
if the measure in contemplation should be adopted; but the Committee are 
inclined to think, that the number to be appointed should not exceed Twenty ; 
and they have reason to believe that respectable persons will be found who 
will give the Public the benefit of their services, without receiving any 
ene 


An aceniinn has bes ideals suggested of the total amount of Exchequer 
Bills to be issued, -but an issue of one-fourth part of this augmented sum in the 
first instance, instead of one-half of the. sum originally. proposed, may, it is con- 
ceived, be sufficient, as there will be the means of making further issues in case of 
necessity. | 


- The Security on the depesit of goods, which in. the plan is contined to goods 
actually ia London, may, in the opinion of the Committee, be safely and properly 
extended to-a few other -principal ports: Bristol, Hull, and Liverpool, may be 
sufficient in England; and Leith and Glasgow in Scotland. Subject to this 
alteration, the Committee .agree in the propriety of confining the Advances to the 
species of security, and in the proportion stated in the Plan, for the purpose already, 

23. C mentioned, 
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mentioned, of confining the aid to those instances where it may be safely and 
usefully given. , 


With respect to the apportionment of the sums to be advanced, it would have 
been very satisfactory to the Committee, if it had appeared possible to subject it 
before hand to fixed rules ; but, upon the fullest consideration, they are decidedly 
of opinion, that from the nature of the subject, it is impossible to frame any rules 
which will be found applicable to the various cases which must occur, without such 
a knowledge of those cases, and of the nature, circumstances, and amount of the 
different demands, as can only be obtained from the applications to be brought 
under the consideration of the Commissioners. 


The nature of the Securities being already fixed, and the proportion of the 
Advances limited, the regulation of further details must, it is conceived, be left to 
the judgment of the Commissioners ; but it appears at the same time highly expe- 
dient, that they should be required, as proposed, to take the earliest opportunity of 
laying down general rules for their own guidance, which should never be deviated 
from in particular cases, but be subject to revision, on general grounds, as occasion 
may require. 


The power proposed to be given to the Board to administer oaths, ought to 
apply to any person who may be willing to be examined as to any points depend- 
ing before them; and a proper oath of office ought also to be taken by the Com- 
missioners, and such of their officers as they may think fit, before they enter upon 
the execution of their. duty. 


Your Committee having thus stated the different observations which occur 
to them on the particular parts of the Plan, they have only to recapitulate the 
result which they think it their duty to submit to the consideration of the House. 


First, That power be given to issue Exchequer Bills to an amount not 
exceeding £.5,000,000, m sums of £.100, £. 50, and £. 20, to bear an interest of 
two pence half-penny per cent. per day ; and to be payable one fourth part on the 
31st day of August next, one fourth part on the 30th of November next, one fourth 
part on the 28th of February 1794, and one our part on the 31st of 


May 1794. 


Secondly, That Commissioners should be appointed, for the purpose of advanc- 
ing these Exchequer Bills, ‘under certain regulations, for the accommodation of 
such persons as may apply for the same ; to act without fee or reward, to take an 
oath for the due execution of the trust, to have power to appoint the necessary 
officers, to administer oaths, and to apply such sums as. may be requisite for 
defraying the expenses of executing the commission; for which purpose the Com- 
missioners of the Treasury should advance such sums as may be necessary. 


Thirdly, ‘That immediately after the passing of the Act, one fourth part of the 
Exchequer Bills shall:be issued, on the requisition of the Commissioners, to the 
persons to whom they shall think proper to advance the same, in the n manner 
after directed. 


Fourthly, That the Commissioners shall be at liberty to advapce such Exche- 
quer Bills, to the persons applying for the same, in. cqual proportions of bills, 
payable at the different periods before mentioned, on the security of goods to be 
deposited in the custody of officers to be named by the Commissioners in London, 
Bristol, Hull, Liverpool, “Leith or Glasgow, or on such personal securities of a 
given number of persons, as shall be satisfactory to the Commissioners, such 

securities 
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securities to be given in a form to be prescribed for that purpose, and to be made 
binding on the persons giving the same, to the amount for which each person 
shall respectively make himself security. 


These Advances in no case to be more than £. 50 per cent on the value of the 
securities, and to be less at the discretion of the Commissioners, and to be made 
on condition that the sums so advanced shall be repaid with interest at the rate of 
£.5. per cent. per annum, fifteen days before the date when the respective 
Exchequer Bills shall fall due, or earlier, at the option of the parties. 


Fifthly, That, immediately after the passing of the Act, the Commissioners shall 
receive and open all such applications as shall be then made to them, specifying 
the amount of the advance desired, and the particulars of the security ; that they 
shall proceed to class the said applications, according to the amount respectively 
applied for, the security offered, and the circumstances, situation, and connections 
of the parties; and shall then frame general regulations for apportioning the sums 
_ to be advanced, with a view to the points before specified, as well as to the total 
amount of the sum applied for, and such other considerations as they shall think | 
material, by which regulations they shall be guided in. their decision on particular 
cases, but which they shall be at liberty to revise on general grounds, as occasion 
may require; that they shall proceed to apportion and advance such part as they 
shall think necessary of the Exchequer Bills then at their disposal, to !an amount not 
exceeding £. 1,250,000. as before specified ; and if the applications first made shall 
be for less than that amount, shall in like manner be at liberty, from time to time, 
to make further advances on fresh applications. 


Sixthly, That if upon consideration of the total amount of the sums applied 
for, and of the nature of the applications, it shall at any time appear to the Com- 
missioners that further advances beyond the sum of £.1,250,000 may be advis- 
able, the Commissioners of the Treasury shall be enabled, on their requisition, to 
authorize the advance of any proportion of the remaining Exchequer Bills, to such 
an amount, and at such times, as shall be found expedient; and that the Com- 
missioners shall from time to time by public notice, fix the periods for receiving 
applications, for framing general regulations, and for apportioning the advances to 
be made. 


Seventhly, That on failure of re-payment at the limited times of the sums 
advanced, the Commissioncrs shall be authorized to sell by public auction so much 
as may be necessary of the goods on the deposits of which such sums shall have 
been advanced, or to prec against the persons who have given security for 
the same. 


Eighthly, That all the monies which shall be repaid from time to time by the 
parties to whom advances shall have been made, or which shall, in case of 
default, be recovered by the Commissioners, shall be placed in the Bank, where 
a distinct account shall be kept of the same; that these monies shall be applicable 
to pay the principal and interest of the Exchequer Bills, at the times. limited for 
paying the same respectively ; and the surplus, if any, after the 31st of May 1794, 
shall be applicable, in the first instance, for the purpose of replacing the sums 
issued for defraying the expense of the Soa n, and the remainder as 
Parliament shall direct. 


agth April 1793. 
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APPENDIX. 


[* consequence of a meeting of Gentlemen convened on Monday the 22d of 
April, at Mr. Pitt’s house, where an opinion generally prevailed, that it 
would be of considerable benefit to the commercial interest of this country, if 
any means could be devised to revive public credit, and restore confidence ; 


The Lord Mayor, at the desire of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, assembled 
the following gentlemen the next day at the Mansion house, (who were of opinion, 
that the following were the outlines of a Plan which would be of essential service,, 
if carried into execution ;) viz. | 


Mr. Forster, Mr. Harman. 


Lord Mayor, Mr. Baring Mr. Winthro 
e ) 7 Pp, 
— Anderson, Mr. Chiswell, Mr. Boddington, 
r. Dosanquet, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Hunter. 


That Parliament should order an issue of Exchequer Bills, bearing an interest of 
2d, per cent. per day, to the amount of £. 3,000,000, to be made out in sums of 
‘£.100 and £. 50. } to be discharged on 31st August $4 on 30th Novem- 
ber-———4 on 28th February 1794 4 on 31st May: 


- That a Committee of roper persons be appointed in the Bill to be brought into 
Parliament, as a Board for the management of this concern, and to lend out. 
these Exchequer Bills for the relief of the commercial part of the kingdom : 


That the Lords of the Treasury do issue one-half of the above Exchequer Bills 
to the afore-mentioned Board, who shall lend the same as money, .1n equal pro« 
portions of each sort of the Bills, to such persons as shall apply for the same, 
on the following Securities, and under the following Conditions ; viz. 


As to the Securities: 


On goods to be deposited in the hands of officers appointed by the Board, and 
which goods must be actually in London. | a 

On securities arising from the joint concurrence of a number of persons of 
property uniting and subscribing for the support of any particular house or 
town. | 


As to the Conditions : 


That in no case more than fifty per cent. on their estimated value be advanced 
on any of the above securities, but less may be at the discretion of the Board ; 
and on the conditions that all persons applying for assistance shall be bound, 
besides depositing the securities, to repay to the Board the money advanced, 
together with interest for the same, after the rate of five per cent, fifteen 
before the date of the respective Exchequer Bills they may receive shall 
all due. 


That it shall be in the discretion of the Board to determine to how large an 
amount each party may be accommodated ; and in determining the amount of 
Advances, the Board to be directed by an attention to the extent of all the 
demands, and the nature of the trade in which each party is engaged. 
a That 
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That to enable the Board to form some general standing regulations for the 
guidance of their minds in making this apportionment, at the very first outset, it 
may be advisable for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as soon as the Bill shall 
have been brought into Parliament, and shall have received the first reading, to 
nominate a proper person to receive all letters that shall be sent sealed up, super- 
scribed as containing the proposals of such parties as may wish for relief, and 
stating the specific securities proposed to be pledged. All these letters to be kept 
by him sacredly unopened ; and as soon as the Bill shall have received the Royal 
Assent, the Board to meet and open these letters, and apportion amongst the 
claimants four-fifth parts of the sum which shall have been issued to the Board, 
and reserving the other one-fifth part to answer such occasional calls as may be 
made afterwards. 


In case on opening these letters the sum thought proper to be advanced should 
be found to amount to a greater sum than the Board is enabled to apply, it would 
be advisable to give power to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on consultation 
with the Board, to cause the whole or any part of the remainder of the bills, in 
his diseretion, to be issued to the Board. 


It will be necessary for the Board to employ an able Solicitor to give advice, 
also some eminent Brokers to look at the goods, and Clerks to enter all their 


transactions, which will certainly be ‘multifarious; and it must also open a Cash 


account at the Bank, into which all monies received must be paid, and which must 
lie there till issued to the Exchequer in discharging the bills as they become due. 


The difference between the rate of interest to be paid and what is granted on 
the Exchequer Bills will amply pay all these charges and any other attendant 
ones, and the surplus to be at the disposition of Parliament. 


The Board must be authorized to administer oaths to all persons applying for 


assistance. 


¢ 


And the Exchequer Bills should be framed in such a manner as to leave in 
blank the day on which the interest of each respectively is to commence, that the 
same may be filled up by direction of the Board at the time of issuing them 
to the Public. 


If the goods are not redeemed at the time agreed on, power to be given to the 
Commissioners to advertize the goods to be sold at public auction; and to pro- 
ceed by regular course of law for recovery against parties associating under the 
second head of securities. } 


A clause in the Bill to be inserted to facilitate and expedite the transfer of 
property, cutting short the matter of form, and Commissioners to execute their 
charge without any fee or reward; but some money must be issued from the 
Exchequer to pay expenses in the first instance, and Commissioners should be 
invested with full discretionary powers. 


23 April 1793. 


REPORT from the Serecr Committrez 
appointed to take into Consideration the 
present State of Commencrat Crepit, and 
to report their Opinion and Observations 
thereupon to The House. 


(29th April 1793.) 
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Ordered, by The House of Commons, to be Re-printed, 
10 February 1896. 
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I. 


First REPORT from the Committee of Secrecy on the 
Outstanding Demands of The Bank of England. 


THE COMMITTEE appointed to examine and state’ the total Amount 
of Outstanding Demands on The Bawx of ENGLAND, and likewise of 
the Funds for discharging the same; and to report the result thereof 
‘to The House, together with their Opinion on the necessity of providing 
for the Confirmation and Continuance, for a Time to ‘be limited, of 
‘Measures taken in pursuance of the Minute of Council on the 26th 
‘of February last; and who are empowered to report their Proceedings 

from time to time to The House ;— 


HAVE pursuant to the Order of the House, proceeded to examine into the 
; several Matters referred to their Consideration, and have unanimously 


agreed upon the following REPORT; viz. 


YOUR Committee have examined the total Amount of Outstanding Demands 
on the Bank of England, and likewise of the Funds for discharging the same ; 
and think it their duty, without loss of time, ‘to state those total Amounts, and to 
report the result thereof to the House. - : | 


Your Committee find, upon such examination, that the total Amount of Out- 
standing Demands on the Bank, on the 25thday of February last (to-which day 
the Accounts could be completely made up) was £. 13,770,390; and that the total 
Amount of the Funds for discharging those Demands (not including the permanent 
Debt due from Government of £.11,686,800, which bears an interest of Three per 
cent.) was on the same 25th day of February last £.17,597,280; and that the 
result is, that there was on the 25th day of February last, a Surplus of effects 
belonging to the Bank beyond the Amount of their Debts, amounting to the sum 
of £. 3,826,890, exclusive of the above-mentioned permanent Debt of £. 11,686,800 © 
due from Government. : 


And Your Committee further represent, that since the 25th of February last 
considerable Issues have.been made by the Bank in Bank Notes, both upon Go- 
vernment Securities and in discounting Bills, the particulars of which could not 
immediately be made up; but as those Issues appear to Your Committee to have 
been made upon corresponding securities, taken with the usual care and attention, 
' the actual Balance in.favour of the Bank did not appear to Your Committee to 
have been thereby diminished, 


3 March 1797. 
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IT. 


SECOND REPORT. 


THE COMMITTEE appointed to examine and state the total Amount 
of Outstanding Demands on The Bank of ENGLAND, and likewise of 
the Funds for discharging the same; and to report the result thereof 
to The House, together with their Opinion on the necessity of providing 
for the Confirmation and Continuance, for a Time to be limited, of 
Measures taken in pursuance of the Minute of Council on the 26th 
of February last ; and who were empowered to report their Proceedings 
from time to time to the House ;— 


Have further Examined into the several Matters referred to their 

Consideration ; and have agreed to report to the House,—That, in their 
Opinion, it is necessary to provide for the Confirmation and Continuance, for 
a Time to be limited, of the Measures taken in pursuance of the Order of Council 
on the 26th of February last; submitting to the Wisdom of Parliament to 
determine for what limited Time it may be necessary that those Measures should 
be continued. 


7 March 1797. 
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ITl. 


THIRD REPORT. 


THE COMMITTEE of SECRECY, appointed to examine and state 
the total Amount of Outstanding Demands on The Bank of ENGLAND, 
and likewise of the Funds for discharging the same ; and to report the 
result thereof to The House, together with their Opinion on the necessity . 
of providing for the Confirmation and Continuance, for a Time to be 
limited, of Measures taken in pursuance of the Minute of Council on 
the 26th of February last; and who were empowered to report their 
Proceedings from time to time to The House; and who were instructed 
to inquire into the necessity of issuing the Minute of Council of the 
26th of February, and to report their Opinion to The House concerning 
such necessity, and what should appear to them to have been the causes 
which produced the same ;— 


HAVING reported upon the Two first objects of their Inquiry, have, pursuant 
to the Instruction given them by the House, proceeded to inquire into the 
Necessity of issuing the said Minute of Council ; and Your Committee find, 


THAT the Cash and Bullionin the Bank, having been considerably reduced 
between the month of June 1795 and the 21st of February 1797, were on that 
day in so low a state, as to induce the Directors of the Bank to lay before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the precise Amount, together with their apprehen- 
sions of its being still further reduced ; in order that he might take such measures 
as might be thought most advisable for the public interest. 


It appears to Your Committee, that between that day and the 26th of February, 
the drain on the Bank for Cash increased in a still more rapid and alarming 
proportion ; and that supposing such drain should continue to operate (and still 
more so if it should increase) Your Committee are of opinion, that there was 
strong reason to apprehend, that the Bank might, in the course of a few days, not 
only be prevented from affording the usual and necessary supply of Cash for the 
Public Service, but ultimately be totally disabled from continuing its payments in 
Cash, in the ordinary course of its business; and that by a further reduction to 
any considerable amount, the danger to the Public would have been greatly 
increased, and it might have become much more difficult to reinstate the affairs 
of the Bank, and restore the general circulation of the kingdom ; that there was 
no reason to suppose that the drain would, on the ensuing Monday and following 
days, be in the least diminished, but rather that it would have been considerably 
augmented; that no means were suggested by the Directors of the Bank for 
preventing the danger which was apprehended, nor did any such occur to them 
at the time, or have since been suggested to this Committee; and it therefore 
appears to Your Committee, that no measure could then have been taken, which 

26. A3 | would 
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would have prevented such danger, other than the suspension of payments in Cash, 
‘required by the Minute of Council: Your Committee are therefore of opinion, 
that on the 26th of February there did exist a necessity for issuing the Minute of 
Council of that date, though at the time not warranted by law. 


Your Committee having thus reported to the House their opinion concerning 
such Necessity, have next proceeded to inquire into the Causes which might appear 
to them to have produced the same: These, being undefined in their nature and 
extent, and not easily admitting of any limitation, have led Your Committee into 
investigations, the detail of which, subject to some restrictions hereafter explained, 
will be found in the subsequent part of this Report, and the Appendix thereunto 
annexed. 


In order, however, to comply, as far as they are able, with the instructions which 
they have received, Your Committee have in the first place directed their attention 
to such causes as appeared to them most capable of being ascertained, from their 
immediate and sensible effect upon the state of Cash in the Bank. 


They find it agreed, that whatever were the causes which operated to reduce the 
Cash and Bullion in the Bank to the state in which they stood at the beginning of 
February last, the operation of those causes, being, from their nature as well as 
actual effect, gradual and progressive, might perhaps have ceased or been coun- 
teracted. But Your Committee find, that subsequent to the period last adverted 
to, a new cause of drain on the Bank suddenly came into action, with sufficient 
violence to produce the necessity in question, even under the operation of any 
measures, which could from that time have been applied to prevent it. 


The alarm of Invasion, which, when an immediate attack was first apprehended 
in Ireland, had occasioned some extraordinary demand for Cash on the Bank of 
England, in the months of December and January last, began in February to 
produce similar effects in the north of England. Your Committee find, that in 
consequence of this apprehension, the farmers suddenly brought the produce 
of their lands to sale, and carried the notes of the Country Banks, which they 
had collected by these and other means, into those banks for payment; that this 
unusual and sudden demand for Cash reduced the several Banks at Newcastle to 
the necessity of suspending their payments in specie, and of availing themselves 
of all the means in their power of procuring a speedy supply of Cash from the 
Metropolis ; that the effects of this demand on the Newcastle Banks, and of their 
suspension of payments in Cash, soon spread over various parts of the country, 
from whence similar applications were consequently made to the Metropolis for 
Cash; that the alarm thus diffused, not only occasioned an increased demand 
for Cash in the country, but probably a disposition in many to hoard what was thus 
obtained ; that this call on the Metropolis, through whatever channels,: directly 
‘affected the Bank of England, as the great repository of Cash, and was in the- 
course of still further operation upon it, when stopped by the Minute of Council 
of the 26th of February. 


. Your’ Committee further observe, that, as the Directors of the Bank had, 
previous to the actual existence of the alarm, lessened the amount of their dis- 
counts, so as to have reduced them, by the 25th of February, one fourth of the 
sum at which they stood at the beginning of the present year, and as the restriction 
of the accommodation afforded by them to individuals produced a similar de- 
crease in the amount of discounts by private bankers, the joint effect of this 
diminished accommodation to the Public, at a time when the circumstances above- 
mentioned, and others to be hereafter adverted to, seemed to require an increase 
of it, must necessarily have been an additional embarrassment in commercial and 
pecuniary transactions, tending to increase the demand for Cash on the Bank. 


Your Committee are therefore of opinion, that the immediately efficient cause, 
Operating upon the affairs of the Bank, at the period and in the manner above 
stated, which produced the necessity of the Minute of Council of the 26th of 
February, was the alarm existing under all the circumstances before referred to. 


In 
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In investigating the: more remote causes, which might have operated to reduce 
the Cash and Bullion in the Bank to the stete.in which they stood atthe. 
beginning of the period above referred to, and which, might haye contributed to. 
increase the effect of the alarm which then took place, Your Committee. haye. 
collected a great variety of statements and opinions, .and have submitted to the 
House, in this Report and Appendix, the whole Evidence adduced, before them, 
with the exception only of such statements, connected with the internal manage-. 
ment of the Bank, or the private concerns of individuals, as could not, in the 
opinion of the Committee, with propriety and safety be made public. 


Your Committee have thought proper to make the general dealings of this. 
country with other countries an object of their inquiry, in‘ order to ascertain their. 
probable effect upon the augmentation or diminution of Bullion and Specie in the 
kingdom: They have for this purpose taken a view of the Exports and Imports of 
the country, and adverted to the general course of Exchange with foreign. 
countries; they have examined the Inspector General of imports and exports, 
from whom they have obtained a statement, from whence it may be collected, that 
the balance of trade in favour of this country has, during the war, very greatly 
increased, so as in each of the years 1793, 1794, 1795, and 1796, to have 
amounted, upon an average, to about £.6,500,000, creating a balance on the whole 
of about twenty-six millions, notwithstanding the diminution of the general 
balance by the sums paid for the great importation of corn, occasioned by the 
extraordinary scarcity which lately prevailed, and encouraged by large bounties, 
to an extent much beyond the ordinary scale of commerce in that mer 


‘From a review of the Course of Exchange, particularly with Hamburgh, which 
the events of the war have rendered a principal object of attention, it appears, that 
in the month of May 1795, the Course of Exchange with Hamburgh was reduced 
to such a rate, as, in the opinion of persons most conversant with the subject, 
rendered the export of Bullion from this country a profitable traffic. | 


That it so continued till March 1796, when it rose above the rate at which 
such export could be profitable, and towards the end of February last rose so high 
as to be favourable to the import of. Bullion, and has since, in a greater or less 
degree, so continued. 

Your Committee have next adverted to the situation of the Country at the 
commencement of the War, in order more correctly to estimate the effects of -the 
war on the general state of Cash and Bullion withia the kingdom. 


It appears that the embarrassments, which arose early in the year 1793, are to 
be attributed to temporary causes, which are detailed in the Report of the Select 
Committee appointed in that year, particularly the want of a circulating medium, 
ag by the discredit of a great quantity of Country Bank notes ; and that 

rom the circumstance of the distress being relieved: by the loan of Exchequer 
Bills, all of which were duly re-paid, there was not a deficiency of Cash at that 
time in the kingdom. 


It further appears, that although in the beginning of the year 1793, the Cash 
and Bullion in the Bank were reduced very much below their ordinary. amount, 
yet the quantity of foreign gold, purchased by the Bank in the year 1793, very 
greatly exceeded the quantities purchased in the three preceding years ; and the 
quantity of English coin purchased by the Bank in the same year was also con- 
siderable ; so that, long before the close of the year, the quantity of their Cash 
and Bullion was raised to an amount much above what has been deemed necessary 
for their ordinary purposes, and above the amount at which it had been during 
any part of the year 1792. 


‘It also appears, that although extraordinary quantities of Bullion were exported 
in the years 1792 and 1793, yet the Cash and Bullion in the Bank increased early 
in the year 1794, and during the whole of that year exceeded the amount of their 
Cash and Bullion during any part of the year 1792. 

_ A4 Your 
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Your Committee have next proceeded to inquire what Causes, since the close of 
the year 1792, may have contributed to draw Cash and Bullion out of the country, 
or. prevent the influx of them into it. The first that have occurred to the Committee 
‘are, the expenses incident to the war, and other expenses abroad, which are set 
forth in the Appendix to this Report, ‘as far as the same could be made out; from 
whence it appears, that the amount of those expenditures is about £. 32,810,977, 
of which sum about £.15,700,000 appears to have been expended in Europe, and 
the remainder in other parts of the world. - | | 


For the purpose of discovering how far these several articles of expenditure 
and advance have collectively contributed to draw Bullion from the country by 
actual exportation, Your Committee have procured an account of Bullion exported, 
exclusive of Ireland, m the years 1790, 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, and 1796, 
which is set forth in the Appendix: This account is probably correct with respect to 
: the quantity of Bullion and of Foreign Coin exported ; but as the Current Coin of 
the kingdom cannot lawfully be exported, probably clandestine exportation may 
' have taken place; and persons going out of the kmgdom may also have taken 
- with them both Foreign Coin and Current Coin to a considerable amount; to 
‘answer their immediate expenses. One cause of exportation of the Coin of the 
kingdom has possibly been the superior ey for which Gold, during some périods 
of the War, has been sold at Hamburgh and elsewhere, which made the: export-. 
ation of the Current Gold Coin melted into bars, or in its state of comage, a 
profitable commerce. _ Pt ae oe ee ee 


Your Committee have obtained accurate information of the Remittances made 
for-Loans and Advances to the Emperor, the particulars of which are stated in the 
Appendix; and Your Committee find, that part of the Loan of £.4,600,06u, 

- negotiated in 1794 and. 1795, was remitted in Bullion, part of ‘it ih Gold, to the 
amount of about £.150,000, consisting principally of Louis d’Or, and the 
remainder, about £.1,043,000, in Silver, chiefly Spanish Dollars: It appears 
that.the greatest part of this Bullion was purchased of the Bank, and that the 

. whole was purchased through the intervention of the confidential Broker of: the 
Bank, and was sent td Germany at different-times, between the oth of Septesiber 
1794 and the 11th of February 1796; .that the rest of that Loan was' remitted” in 

Bills of Exchange; and:that the Advances made by Government ¢o'the Emperor, 

. and other Foreign Princes, in:1796 and 1797, were entirely remitted ay Bils: of 
Exchange, no part having been remitted in Cash or Bullion.) 0 0! 

a ON 2 WG EN TU, 

It also appears, that the Subsidies to the King of Prussia were remitted, in 

¥994, partly in Silver Bullion from this country, partly by Gold Bullion ‘procured 

- in- Amsterdam, partly by Drafts on Anisterdam, and partly by Drafts drawh'on 

' London fromi:Hamburgh, and'by the Maritime Sotiety at Berlin: : (2+ “tt 
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:' -It farthet-appears to Your Committee, that the quantity of Gold ‘coined--at ‘the 
.Mintduring the years 1793, 1794, 1:795, and 1796, amounts to upwards of ‘six 
millions'sterling, of which about £.885,000 only was coined in the two’ lest yeats:' 
ae a ee oe ae ae e> % Ka a eg i ee a fe 

In addition to these causes of actual expense, Your Committee think proper to 

. advert to various circumstances, which may contribute either to the delay’ of the 
_due* return of: commercial dealings, or require’ enlarged means‘of eirculation‘in 

. the country. Of this nature are, the habit of the British merchant to give tonper 
; credit ‘tothe Foreign. merchant than he receives in return; the change ‘of. the 

eonrse ‘ofi.trade singe the War, and the opening of new atcounts with:new:cus- 
tomers; the circuitous remittance of money from. various parts, in consequetice of 
interruptions in the means of direct communication, and the state of some of the 

‘countries from which considerable remittances: are due:* To these-are té be added 

» the, increase: of domestic .commerce,. the increase of manufacturesifor hdme con- 

. sumption, the general. spirit of internal. improvement ‘in :agricultare, ‘and in the 

.. formation. of canals ‘and. other public works: To, these :may'also be added, ‘av 

: producing a further;necessity for a greater quantity of circulating medium, other 

,, causes of a different:nature, and in other respects.of an opposite ‘teddency, atid 

, particularly the increased price of freight, shipping, insurance, demufrtce, and a 
variety: of other articles, generally affecting the trade of the country,: bath: in its 

_-former and in its increased state; the advanced price of labour, and of: all the 
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necessaries of life, and almost every kind of commodity. Added to all these 
circumstances, the. operations and expenses of the War may be supposed to 
-yequirea greater quantity of circulating mediym for internal as well as for external 

ses, Some of these considerations appear to have produced the Resolutions 
of a Meeting of Merchants ‘n London of the 24th of March 1797, subjoined to 
this Report. But while these considerations seemed to require increased means 
of circulation, other circumstances have occurred to diminish the facility of it. 


The increased amount and low price of the public funds, and the high discount 
on thenegotiation of Government securities, have been particularly stated to Your 
Committee as having considerable operation in this point of view, by inducing 
many persons, who before the War had been in the habit of employing their 
money in discounting Bills of Exchange as a profitable dealing, to withdraw their 
money from that course of business, and employ it in the purchase of floating 
Government securities, or other public funds. It also appears to Your Committee, 
that these circumstances have had the further effect of increasing the difficulty of 
raising money by Loan upon private securities. ‘The general effect of the low 
price of the public funds, and the great profit to be made by purchasing floating 
Government securities, seems fo have been, to invest ‘in various Government secu-. 
rities large sums of mone before employed as part of the active capital of the 
country, either immediately by the owner, oF mediately through the operations of 
discount on Loan. The Arrears owing by Government to individuals for public 
services of various kinds, have also been stated to Your Committee as tending to 
diminish the means of circulation, particularly as they may raise distrust and create 
difficulties to commercial men dealing with Government by uncertainty of payment, 
which may also have been sncreased by a want of punctuality in some late instances, 
alleged in Evidence before this Committee, in discharging Bills of Exchange - 
drawn upon the Navy and Victualling Boards. | 


particularly by the Governor and Directors of the Bank, as having materially 
contributed to their present embarrassment ; and it has been suggested, that it 
was important considerably to diminish those Advances for the purpose of re 
ducing their notes in circulation to a nearer proportion to their cash, or at least to 
bring the amount of them more under their control, while at the same time they 
might be enabled to afford a larger accommodation to the commerce of the 


It appears, on the other hand, to have been the opinion of persons engaged in 
commercial and pecuniary transactions, that the diminution of Bank notes since 
- December 1795, 80 far from tending to secure the Bank from the danger of a 
drain of Cash, by contracting their engagements within a narrower compass, has 
-n effect contributed to the embarrassment which ar have lately experienced, by 
reducing the requisite means of circulation, diminishing the general accommoda- 


tion by way of discount, and thus occasioning a more pressing demand for specie, . 


for which the Bank itself is the readiest as well as the ultimate source of supply. — 


There appears to Your Committee good reason to ap rehend, that the country 
Bank notes in circulation have been reduced one third from the time of the diffi- 
culties in 1793 to December 1796, and that they have since that period suffered a 
atill further diminution ; and from hence has been inferred the necessity of provid- 
ing from the Bank un adequate supply of their notes, to compensate for this chasm 
an the circulation of the country. 


Your Committee conceive it may be thought important to state, that the amount 
of the Cash and Bullion in the Bank, during a great part of the year 1782, anda 
very considerable part of the year 1784, was below the amount at which it stood 
in any part of the year 1796; and that, during the whole of 1783, the amount was 
lower, and during some parts of that year was considerably lower than it was on 
the 26th of February last ; end that the Bank did not at those periods lessen the 
amount of their discounts or notes, and the circulation of the country suffered no 
interruption: It also appears, that the Debt of Government to the Bank, for 
Advances in the years 1780, 1781,>1782, 1783, and 1784, was generally very 
— and bearing a near a aa to the Debt due for Advances on no 
20. ° | 2 
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26th of February last, as appears by the Accounts set forth in the Appendix, part 
of the sum included in the account of the present Debt being the amount of 
unclaimed dividends paid by the Bank for the public service. | 


Your Committee also have observed, that during a period of about nine months, 
between the month of June 1792 and the month of March 1793, there was a drain 
_ of Gash and Bullion from the Bank to an amount larger than that of the drain 
which took place from the month of December 1795 to the 26th of February 1797, 
being a period of about fourteen months, and considerably larger than the drain 
during the twelve months from the first of January 1796 to the first of January 
17y7; and that in April 1793, the Bank raised their discounts to more than double 
the amount at which their discounts stood ‘in December 1796; and that the Cash 
‘and Bullion gradually rose from the month of April 1793; and in the month of © 
September 1793, the amount was nearly equal to the amount in June 1793, and 
in December 1793 exceeded the amount during any part of the year 1792, and in 
the year 1794 rose still higher. : 


Your Committee having stated these Facts, and these Opinions, submit the . 
conclusions to be drawn from them, and the consideration of the whole, to 
the wisdom of the Hause. ) 


91 April 1797. 


ON THE OUTSTANDING DEMANDS OF THE BANK. © 11 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 
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Thomas Raikes, Esq. ° ‘a - - = pia 


The ao Honouruble the Chincslior of the Eckoques (Mr. Pit )-  - ibid. 


Lune, 6° die Martij. 
Daniel Giles, Esq. and Samuel Bosunquet, Esq. - - + += «= 18 


Lune, 13° die Martij. - | 
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Sir Richard Carr Glyn, a Member of the House - = = = 4 
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Godfrey Thornton, Esq. a ee | 
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Samuel Hoare, Esq. - - - = oe SO 
| - Veneris, 24° die Martij. 
Henry Thornton, Esq. a Member of the ponte - ee OE 
Thomas Thompson, Esq. - - = 2 2 = 59 


Lune, 27° die Martij. 


The Reght Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer - = « 58 
piers, 28° die Martij. 
Thomas Irving, Esq. - - - - 2 © 62 


~ Mercurij, 29° die Marti. 
‘The Right Honourable the Chancellor of | the Exchequer 


Jovis, 30° die Martij. | | 
George Ellison, Esq. - - - ie - - - = = 68 
Damel Eliason, Esq. a (e) 


S$ | 


Veneris, 31° die Martij. 
Dantel Giles, Ew. and Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. - - - - = 972 


| Sabbati, 1° die Aprilis. 

Henry Thornton, Esq. again examined - - 2 2 = © 74 
J om 6° oe arpeuiees | 

T hei Irving, Esa. -  - Se Oe fe 6D 

FTenry Thornton, Fog. again evaninal ” - - - 80 

Wilkam Lushington, Esq. a Member of the Howie: - © + = © ibid. 


Martis, 11° die Aprilis. 
A Letter delivered i into the Committee - - - - - = = 83 
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pretties bye ar oro 


pauit une ie MINUTES: OF EVIDENCE. 


att Bans 


Somicsd atte ‘ 4 wt asa: 
Vay ae ar : i or Oc re . ek oe? en Pe ' aE ‘ ; . 
gently IG $2 9 soja! 2 aa 
1) WITH Oe Pea ', Sabbati, 4 die Marty, 1797- 
| ape 1 Raikes, Esq. Deputy Governor of the Bank, 
eh WD LE BEL eee | ealled i in, and Examined. 


on “ee hae i 
T. Raikes, ampli H AD the’ Diréctors of the Bank, before the beginning of the present year, any appre- 
herision: that the drain upon them for Cash was likely to increase so as to be incon- 
4 err ores venient Let a had apprehensions of that kind. 
net Did the: Directors take any measures in consequence of that apprehension pee we, 
lessened nour Advances. : 
What do you mean. by lessening. y your Advances ?—By Discounts on private bills. 
W hen did they begin to'lessen.their Discounts on private bills bevel cannot recollect. 
“Ws it it. before the 1st of January ?—I believe it was. 


‘In what proportion did they lessen those Discounts ?—~We lessened them carom ag 
they’ ‘vaine’ to one fourth. below: what they were when we began to lessen those Discounts. 


‘Did ‘hay, Jessel ‘the quantity ‘of Bank Notes in circulation ?—Yes. 


“Catt you" state the ‘difference between the 18th and 25th of February?—I cannot ; bat 
between the Ast, and 2 5th of February they diminished about half a million. 


"Whensdid, you: first perceive ecuminution of the usual quantity of Bank Notes in circu- 
latéority—L. catmbtirecollect.. 


Did that diminution take — to any considerable degree, before the Bank begas to 
leaten ahieiz Diseounts trmI fancy not. 


Did’ thd din ininution ‘of the Discounts and of the Bank Notes in circulation, corres 
with ‘ “each: other Yess except so far as it might be affected by the emission of oe 
Notes for the ‘payment of divi ends. ae 


‘Did she- diminution: of Discounts, by the Bank, pradace any difference with respect to 
er ita ey) private re banal other aie ae een bills ?—TI ee 
It di fa 


. What difference did it: _— t--Ts ia not within my cognizance, further than thet the 
lese Seah sano a the care givesto: the pallies the less Bank Notes will be in the bands 


ue poangiaie | oa fee 

Ne af Wy), 

TEER ie » The Right h ioioarable the Chancellor of the PaeDeguat, 
a. nis SiS TI Gog “Ag . a3 called inyend Examined. 


Se ester gy yh 

Mr. Chancellor of “WHAT was the representation made. by you to the Council?—The, substance of that 
the Exchequer. Tepresentatian whieh { made to the. Lords of the Council, was founded on the knowledge 
which bad, confidentially, obtained of the degree to which the drain of Specie on the, 
Metropalis had, affected the balance of Cash in the hands of the Bank; and of the pro-, 
partions,in, which ;that balance had been reduced, more particularly for a short time pre- 
COMING |, kdegrat.. from this, that the drain had. been large and rapid beyond any former 
proportions Avemparing its amount with the balance then left, it appeared to me that 
a :fatther contipgpance, of that drain, even for a short time, at the same rate, and of course 
stil}. amaraiifi it should increase, must produce an imminent danger that the Bank would be 
loftew b the basal pf supplying ready money, even for the most pressing demands, of 
tha publicisenyieds gad also, that if.a surther reduction of their balance to any considerable 
amount were 4p Gered..to take place, any ultimate mischief that might ensue to their alfairg 
would be, mugh; sore siffeuls. to be pepeirets and the danger of the crisis to the Papie 

would: ha escatly increased. ;.-5, 


“Does thé's sathe necessity, sen. which the Order of Council issued, sil exist Ia iy 
opinion it it dléarly does. = 


Cate AP ate 

+1 Ave you (qoquaitted malay: nreans awhich have been. taken by: the Bank, oF. athers, te 
remove'thay necessity? know of no means which have been taken by the Bank, or 
otters,’ which could aperate-so as to remove -that necessity at present. I should conceive 
the continuance of that necessity must depend upon the consideration, how far.tbe actual 
balance of Cash in the hands of the Bank inay be increased beyond the amount to which 
it had been'reduced ; or ow ‘far the probable amount of demands upon them, in Cash, in 
case. the restriction were removed, may be diminished. I kaow of no change that could 
hitherto 
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hitherto have taken place, in either of those respects, sufficient to alter my opinion of the 
necessity. 


What circumstances, existing before the actual removal of the restriction, would satisfy 
your judgment, that the restriction might be safely removed ?—I can hardly add any thing 
to the answer I have already given to the preceding question. The circumstances must, 
I conceive, be such as to produce either a considerable increase in the actual Cash balance 
of the Bank, or a sufficiently certain prospect of a considerable diminution in the Cash 
demands, or a sufficient alteration in both. these respects combined. The first of these 
considerations might of course become matter of account; the second must be matter of 
opinion, arising from a great. variety of considerations, | 


Have you had any information, whether: the balance of Cash in the Bank is, or is not 
likely to increase ?—I know of some circumstances by which it may be increased, and 
others. by which it may be diminished. - In the first place, I know that the Bank are pes-: 
sesxeed of some Bullion, which is in the course of being coined ; and that they have taken, 
some measures for purchasing an additional supply of Gold, to which I understand the 
course of Exchange, and the price abroad, according to the latest account, to be particu- 
Jarly favourable. To what amosnt this supply may be obtained, or within what time, 
I cannot presume to ascertain. I know also, that it is the opinion of many person’ mest 
conversant in the subject, that should alarm subside, money may be expected to return to 
the Bank trom different dg of the country. I know, on the other hand, that while 
a scarcity of specie prevails im different parts of the country, it may, as I conceive, ‘de 
indispensable, for the pressing objects of the public service, to make such payments in 
Specie from the Bank as cannot but be made in ready money. I should also add, it has 
been thought necessary, by the Lords of the Council, on a representation from the Bankers 
of the. Metropolis, to intimate to the Bunk. ‘their opinion, that, notwithstanding the Minute 
of the 26th of February, it may be expedient to issue a sum, not exceeding fifty thousand 
guineas, to be distributed ‘among the Bankers, in order to assist them in making such 
ready money payment to their customers as may be necessary, while measures are adopting 
to relieve the present scarcity of Cash. A plan is also in contemplation, for bringing into 
circulation Dollars, now io the hands of the Bank; which last does not indeed constitute 
a part of their Cash, but is classed as Bullion.—These are the only particular cirbumstances 
Ls ich have come to my knowledge, which can affect, either way, the Cash balance of the 

nk... a a 7 


; ' | an ey a ie eee 
Is it, or is it not, the result of your knowledge and observations on this sadject, thatthe 
necessity, which you have stated still to exist, to continue the effect of the Order in Coynail, 
may either cease within, or continue to exist beyond, any precise time that might be fixed 
upon for the duration of the operation of the Order in Council ?-—As far as my knowledge. 


or observation can enable me to form any judgment ona subject, involving in it the various | 


considerations I have already stated, I do mot see the possibility of fixing before-hand, with 
certainty, any precise period which may not be found, in fact, either to exceed om to fall 
short of what may be the actual continuance of such a necessity. aed 


‘Wherti was you first informed of the danger likely td arise from a drain of Specie oa the 
Bank ?-—I woufd wish to distinguish’ between the actual danger of the immediate drain 
which led to the particular measure Jately taken, and more general apprehensions ‘of-:the 
diminution of the Specie of the Bank. The Directors of the Bank have at different times 
expressed strong apprehensions of the effect of: the diminution of Specie, which might be 
produced by the great drain of Money for services abroad, and particularly from the effect 
of loans and remittances for the service of the Emperor. These have been expressed at 
different ‘times, since the first loan to the Emperor in'1795 was in contemplation, ‘ They 
were particularly expressed in the commencement of the year 1796,: I think am the'month 
of February ;. but I have reason to believe, that during the remittances which subsequently 
took place in the course of that year, no material change took place on the ‘whole of the 
aniount of the Cushin the Bank. {In the present year it was represented ‘to: me, that. 
a considérable diminution of Cash was taking place in the course of the month of Janwary, 
which was attributed to a drain of Money occasioned by demands. made fromm Ireland on; 
this country for Cash, and strong apprehensions were expressed by the Bank, that any ‘eau: 
here for the service of Ireland, would be likely, in part at least, to be remitted in Specie, 
and to continue and augnient that drain. In the course of the last month of Febreary; and: 
particularly towards the latter part of it, it was represented to me, that the draimof: Caste 
was continuing and increasing ; but this was distinctly stated not to arise then acai | 
foreign demands, the course of Exchange being, as I have already stated, parvicalarly 
favourable; but was thought to be occasioned by unusual demands from the country for 
Cash, occasioned -by local alarms. I¢ was in the course of the week immediately preceding 
‘the Minute of Council of the 26th, that the appresensions arising from this circumstance 
were most strongly and specifically stated ; and if I recollect right, it was on Tuesday the 
gist of February that the: Bank felt the danger to grow so pressing, in their opinion, af to 
induce them to‘state to ne precisely what was the amount to which their Cash was actually. 
reduced; and from that time they apprized me daily of the precise amount of the further 
drain which tubk places Ar ae , 

. During the remittances in the course of the year 1796, did the Directors of ‘the Bank 
make any. representations to you on the danger of exporting Specie?—They frequently 

-9Be B3 expressed 
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Mr, Chancellor of expressed an opimion,, that they considered -it likely. to ‘produce a further diminution © 


the Exchequer. 
a | 
. 4 Mareh, 
- &797- 


sity of the measure. . 


their Cash. 


Did they apply for any reduction on their advances to Government ?—They frequently 
expressed a most anxious wish that those advances, particularly those due on Treasury bills, 
should be reduced’ as soon as possible. 7 7 


Were any measures taken in consequence, for that purpose ?—No measures were taken, 


- during the recess in the year 1796, for that purpose ; the state of the public demand from 
time. to time not admitting it. On the contrary, the pressure of these demands was so 


great, that it was necessary to apply to the Bank, in the course of that year, fur advances 
on the credit of. the Consolidated Fund. - 


Were those advances made in Bank Notes or in Specie ?-—Those advances were made in 
the same manner as any other payments made by the Bank on the public account; which 
are all usually made in Bank Notes. | | 


_ Did the Bank, in the representation on the subject of the advances to Government in 


1796, express an apprehension that those advances, by increasing the proportion of Paper in 


circulation, might enhance the danger which they apprehended from the effect of a dimina- 
tion in the Specie ?—They certainly did, in the strongest manner. , 


In the month of January last, were any remittances made for the service of the Emperor? 


Remittances have been making for the service of the Emperor, by bills drawn from 
_abroad and accepted here, at different periods successively, since the Vote of Credit for 
500,000, for that purpose; of which bills [have no doubt but a considerable part were 
_ accepted in the month of January, but I cannot, from immediate recollection, state the 


precise dates. 


| What is the nature of the exigencies of the public service alluded to in the Minute of 
Council ?—The exigencies of the public service, which I had in view in the representation 


to tte Council, recited in that Minute, were such parts of the demand for the service of the 
Army, the Navy, or the Ordnance, as must ultimately be supplied in Cash ; and which, in 
case of a difficulty of procuring Cash to a sufficient amount, through the various channels 
by which itis usually applied to those purposes, could only, I conceive, be supplied from the 
balance of Cash in the hands of the Bank. If their balance of Cash had been suffered to 
have been further reduced to a considerable amount, and ultimate mischief ensued to their 
affairs, | conceive that the ordinary mode of supplying Cash, from the different parts of the 


_ country, for such exigencies, would be in danger of being for a time suspended; and no 


sufficient resource would be left.in.the Bank for providing for those exigencies during 


. any interval necessary for taking means to restore circulation. 


Was it then from an apprehension that there might not remain in the Bank a sufficient 


"balance of Cash to answer the public exigencies, and not from an apprehension that they 


might be unable to answer on demand their outstanding Notes, that you, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, made the representation recited in the Minute of Council of the 26th of 
February ? —1 believe it will be found, on reference to my answer to the first question, that 


- Istated, that I made the representation to the Council in consequence of an apprehension 
- that further demands on the Bank might not leave Cash sufficient for the exigencies of the 
- public service; and also, that if the drain continued, and mischief ultimately ensued, the 

difficulty of repairing it, after a further considerable reduction of the Cash balance of abe 
. Bank, must be much increased. It must be obvious, that if a further drain was likely to 
‘reduce the Cash of the Bank below the Cash that might become necessary for the public 
_ service, the continuance of such a drain, if carried to a certain se must also have a 


tendency to produce ultimate mischief to their affairs, and not to leave them the means of 


- paying their outstanding Notes on demand. I was certainly influenced by both considera- 


tions in making the representation ; but the first was a danger which might be incurred the 


_soonest, and was therefore considered by me as the most immediately pressing in pone of 


time; the second consideration however confirmed me in my opinion of the genera 


neces- 


Io your communications with the Directors of the Bank, after the danger had become so 
prepsing as to induce them to state to you the precise amount to which their Cash was 


. actually reduced, was the measure, adopted by the Council, recommended by the Bank 


Directors, or acquiesced in on your suggestion /—They stated, that they should think it their 
duty to comply with the measure upon the authority of Government; but that it must be 
considered as the act of Government, not theirs. I certainly thought, from all that passed 
that they felt the necessity of the measure on public grounds ; but I certainly do not mean 
to represent them asxecommending or advising the measure. : 


| Ts the Committee ta understand, that upon your proposal of the measure they made no 
objection to it ?—Certainly; they stated no objection to my opinion of the necessity of the 
‘mensure, CN tte te Be Pa 


‘ 


Didithey suggest any other means by which the danger, at ‘that time so pressing, mi t be 
provided against ?—They didnot. 2s P | ne gt 


Did 
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Did you suggest to the Bank the propriety of making. a declaration:thet they should, for 
the present, scspend the payment of the dividends on the public debt in Money ?—T did not ; 
2 draft of the advertisement intended to be issued by the Bank, as soon as the Order should 
become public, was prepared by them, and shewn by them to me; but I'am pretty. confi- 
dent, that when they showed it me, it did not contain those words which made particular 
mention of the dividends; and I have reason to believe those words were added by them- 
selves afterwards; but I think it right to say, that I certainly considered the restriction of 
of the intended Minute of Council, as applying indiscriminately to all payments in. Cash. 


' Are you of opinion that the efficacy of the measure would have been materially affected, 
had the payment of dividends been allowed to continue to be made in Cash ?—I should con- 
ceive the efficacy of the measure would have been materially in-danger, if any such exception 
had been made. | 


Are you of opinion that the measure required by the Minute of Council ‘was the most 
adviseable measure that could be taken for the interest of the creditors of the Bank, and the 
creditors of the Public; regard being had to the permanency and final security of those 
interests, and considering the Order as meant to apply indiscriminately to all payments in 
Cash ?—TI certainly was of that opinion, and clearly convinced of it, to the best of my judg- 
ment, when I advised that measure; and I am confirmed in that opinion by every thing 
that has come under my consideration since. : : 


Does any measure now occur to you as being more likely to promote the permanent 
interests of the creditors of the Bank, and of the creditors of the Public, than a continuance 
of the Order, subject to some power of discontinuing it, if a safe opportunity should offer ? 
—Thinking, for the reasons I have already stated, that the continuance of the Order for the 
present is necessary, and not seeing the possibility of fixing now the precise time at which 
it may be prudent to discontinue it, [ can suggest no safer mode than continuing it for Some 


limited time, reserving the means of putting an end to it sooner, if the circumstances should, 


be found sooner to admit of doing so; and providing an opportunity of prolonging it fur- 


ther, before the actual expiration of the time so limited, if circumstances should be such as 
ae v4 ‘ ‘ z 


to render that meusure indispensable. en. 


Luna, 6° die Martti 1797, =  °= © (| -: Sa 


i, 


‘Daniel Giles, Esquire, Governor of the Bank, and Samuel Bosanquet, Esquire, one of the ' 


Directors, called in ;—and Mr. Giles examined. ; 
_IN what manner would persons, wanting a supply of Money,:be able to supply the defi- 
ciency occasioned by the diminution of discoants by the Bank and by private persons ?— 
By adverting to their other resources. _ ms Mee Nee 


. What would in general be such resources?—By drawing upon foreign countries, or 
getting Money wherever they had a right to ask for it, eo Mien eee an 

~ Would drawing on foreign countries be an immediate resource, unless the person'Wwho 
drew such bills could receive the Money for it here ?—-If a man draws on a foreign country, 
not passing his bill here, he must wait till that bill is due, and receive the Money in return; 
he. may get it discounted abroad. : 


: sg ek is od =. 3 — see al She he on 
Is not the passing the bill here essential to make it an immediate; resource ’—Yes, 
certainly. et eC eT 


~ Would not the passing the bill here have the same effect’ therefore ‘immediately 
in drawing Money from private resources, as if it had been an inJand_bill ‘discounted?— 
Certainly not, | 7 . | Oe Biase ons fe : 
What other resources occur to you, besides drawing on foreign countnest—An : indi- 
vidual would sell his stoek or goods. \ hei, 7 
- Would not the sale of stock, therefore, be the readiest way of supplying the deficteney ?— 
Certainly ; if I had stock to sell. | a oe ee 


Did not, in fact, a considerable sale of stock take place shortly before the 25th of Feb- 
ruary ?-—f don’t know. that there was any particular sale of stock, except what arose from 
the funding of Navy and Exchequer Bills in December. _lg 8 


What was the state of Exchange at Hamburgh the beginning of the year 1797.— It 
varied in'the month of January; at one time favourable, then not so favourable, and then 
became very favourable, and now not so much s0, but not unfavourable. | = 3 


Does that circumstance assist in procuring Bullion from Germany ?—Certainly... 
pow 


Do you apprehend any Bullion or Specie has gone out of the country since the beginning 


of ihe present year?—I do not believe that any has gone out to foreign countries since the 


beginning of the present year. 
26. z B4 Has 
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Has any gone to Ireland )—I believe a great deal. 


Is this answer to be understood as applying to the transactions of individuals, or to Money 
sent to Ireland on account of the public service, or to both ?—Both. 


Did the Bank assist in sending to Ireland Bullion or Specie, on account of the public 
service ?—A public loan was made here for the service of Ireland, towards the latter end of 
December, to the amount of g00,000/.; which either has gone, or must go, in Specie. The 
Iriah bave also drawn bills for provisions and other things, which have been paid in Specie. 


_ In the course of last year, was the Course of Exchange at Hamburgh in general favour- 
able ?—I should rather think, that, taking the whole of the year, it was not in general unfa- 
vourable ; nor do I believe that any quantity of Specie went to Hamburgh, owing to the 
state of the Exchange. 


- Are you of opinion, that the favourable state of the Exchange with Hamburgh, during 
the present year, has been occasioned by the exportation of Specie or Bullion to Germany? 
—No, I do not. 


When did you first entertain apprehensions of danger to the affairs of the Bank, from 
a drain of Specie ?—In November 1795. 


When did you first make any representation on that subject to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ?— I have in my hand some private memorandums, which I have made in my. 
own Book, which I wil! read. 


_ And the same were read; and are as follow: 
| “ London, 2oth January, 1796. 

“ I went up as Governor, with a deputation from the Court of Directors, Mr. Deputy 
* Govervor, Mr. Peters, and Mr. Bosanquet, to mention the resolution of the last Court, 
* relative to the payment of some Treasury Bills due next week; and in the course of our 
** conversation, I told the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the drains upon the Bank still 
“ continued; and that our situation was such, that should he (as in some conversation lately 
‘ had, he seemed to be inclined to do) think proper to grant a fresh loan to the Emperor, and 
‘‘ the Bank’s situation remain as it now was, it would infallibly be the ruin of our House 


‘ (meaning the Bank).” 
*‘ London, 8th February, 1796. 

“ I went with the Deputy Governor to Mr. Pitt, relative to some bills, of a large nmount, 
« drawn from Ireland upon the Treasury, and which were ordered to be remitted back in 
‘Specie; setting forth my wish that Mr. Pitt would, by communication with the Irish 
“ Government, get them to take the acceptance at six months, which he promised to do. 
‘* And as the conversation aaturally turned upon the great drains we had experienced so 
‘<-long a time, I closed it by saying, that was an Emperor’s Joan to take place at present, it 
“ would be certain ruin to the Bank. He promised no such measure should take place 
« without previous communication with us.” | 


Have you, at any subsequent times, made representations to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the same subject ?—Very often; particularly on the 11th of February 1796, 
when I carried up to him a resolution of the Court of Directors, with their wish that it 


might be laid betore the Cabinet. 
Which resolution is as follows : 


“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Court, that if any farther loan or advance be 
“‘ made to the Emperor, it will in all probability, prove fatal to the Bank; the Court of 
‘‘ Directors do therefore deprecate the adoption of any such measure ; and they solemnly 
a spat against any responsibility for the calamitous consequences that may follow 
“ therefrom.” oo 


_ Were you aware, that, during the summer of 1796, considerable Advances were made to 
the Emperor?—I, in my own A ha opinion, suspected it. ‘I tuld the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer so; but [ had no official communication on the subject. 


- Did you, during the period in which you entertained this suspicion, make any further 
representations upon the same subject to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?—I believe not; 
I mean any formal representation: I might frequently speak to him on the subject. 


Did you make any representations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of 
the Advances made to Government by the Bank ?—Very often. - 


Are you of opinion, that the ei a baal of those Advances would have materially contri- 
buted to prevent the necessity of the measure adopted by the Privy Council on Sunday 
the 26th of February ?—Had the Government repaid us the Advances which they owed, 
I believe we should have been in a state of security, and what has happened would not 


_have happened. 


_ Can you state the total amount of those Advances ?—To the best of my recollection, 
about nine millions. ng 
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Do you think that the re-payment either of the whole or of part of thosé Advinces 
would now essentially contribute to put a period to the necessity of conunulng the 
restriction laid on the Bank by the Order of Council of the 26th of ebruary ?—-I: think it 
would; the period would be shorter or longer according to the quantity paid. = 


How soon, in the present year, did you represent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the danger apprehended by the Bank:—I think it was Tuesday the 21st of February... 


Did you consult with him on the means of preventing that danger ?—I do not recollect 
that we did; we made him acquainted with the state of the Cash, to take such measutes as 
he thought proper; we had apprized him many days before with the drain of the Cash, 
without entering into particulars. oe a" a ae ans 


_ When was the measure, which was afterwards adopted by the Council, first mentioned 
to you by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?—I think it was onthe Friday or Saturday 
eerie the order, that it was first mentioned to us; and was not determined upon till 

unday. ae a 


Did you, on any of those days, suggest any other expedient, better calculated, in your 
opinion, to obviate the danger ?—Certainly not; [ knew of none. - - ae 


ee eee o 


Did you object to the measure proposed by the Chancellor oP the Exchequer, and after-. 
wards adopted by the Council ?—No. : Ae a 


Was it consented to by you, for the purpose of keeping in the Bank a sufficient balance 
of Cash to answer the exigencies of the public service, or because’ you was appreliensive, 
that, if the drain continued, you might be unable to pay, on demand, the outstanding 
Notes of the Bank :—The first part of that question we left to the judgiment of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he knowing the quantity of Cash-in the House, and what he 
thight possibly want. The answer to the second part of the question depends ‘upon the. 

rst; we neither consented nor dissented to any part of it. ~*~ = 


) 


e ° 


Is it to be understood, that, without expressing any consent or dissent, you, thought it 
your duty to acquiesce in it, under the authority of Government ?—Certainly. 2. :. ~': 


Without reference to the exigencies of the public service, are you of opiniag,. that sych: 
a measure, at that time, was necessary, on account of the private affairs of the Bank ?—If 
I had been certain that the drain would have ceased soon, I should have thought it, uane- 
cessary ; but if the drain continucd as it had for three or four last days past, and, the afarm | 
in the country had increased, it certainly was very necessary... tS ae a 
_ According to the best judgment you could form at that time, founded upon all the cit- 
cumstances affecting the interest of the Bank, did you think such a measure necessary 24—' 
I thought it was prudential. | | ON ee a isa 
In what manner do you consider the balance of Cash ia the Bank, as..ayailable ta 
Government for the public service ?—The Government may avail itself of it in various 
ways ;. either by returning the deposited bills; or by. the paymaster’s drafts, if he has 
money in the Bank; or by payments on the Joan existing now; or by any credits the, 
Government may have witb the Bank. a ae ig irae ants 


‘ _ a aa 


caret 
. 


Do you consider the claims of Government, on these accounts, as preferable-to those, of 
the other legal creditors of the Bank ?—I apprehend them to be just the same... ;__., 


Do you consider the restriction of the Order of Council, as applying to the.demands of 
Government '—Certainly. ee ee | 


« Fs it to be understood, that, by the Order of Council, you consider yourselves. as 
restrained from issuing Cash upon the drafts of the paymaster,.or‘on any of the other. 
accounts mentioned in your former answer '—Certainly. ee ae 


Have you, in the course of the week which has passed since the Order of Council, made 
a considerable increase in your Advances to Government, and in Discounts on priyate 
bills ?—-I have no scruple to answer, we have advanced to Government, £.250,000; on, 
Exchequer Bills ; upwards of £.100,000 on Treasury. Bills; and’ increased our’ Distounts” 
in the coarse of the week. 6 ee ge Fe a fet 
or what xeason, under the present circumstances, have’ you thought it ‘advisedbte ‘to’ 


increase your Advances to Government, and your Discounts of private bills,tsinee the! 


' 


ie nce a 


Order of Council ?—Mr. Pitt applied for £.150,000, bhaving.: eceasian: for it: for: the Brmy - 


and other services, befure the loan came on; he said, it- would be a great. secommodation . 
to him. Treasury Bills had been before accepted, and were paid as usual; and we have 
g great many more to pay, as they become due daily. : Respecting the meréase’ df Dis- 
counts, our intention was to prevent a calamity, which I believe woald havé happéned; of 
the bankers and other traders stopping payment. It is also ‘obvious, ‘that as the Bank’ 
did not pay in Money, no inconvenience could arise from issuirig Bank Notes fof that’ 
ne OO Se | 

purpose. OF 
Does not the circumstance of yout having increased your Advances to Governthént, aad 
your Discounts on private bills, by increasing the proportion which the ide 
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imposed by the Order of Council ?—No doubt of it. 


bear to the balance of Cash in the Bank, augment the necessity of continuing the restriction 


Would the necessity of ones the restriction imposed by the Order of Council, be 
increased or diminished, by adding the guarantee of Government: to the security of the 
Bank ?—In my opinion, it would affect it in neither way. I believe it-would give much 
more satisfaction to the Public, to be without it than with it; and I have frequently told 


- the Chancellor of the Exchequer so since the issuing the Order of Council. 


Is it probable that there will be a considerable or any increase of Cash in the Bank 
shortly, either from coinage, from taxes, or from any other cause —I do not apprehend we 
can expect any presently, except from the Tower, and that in not less than five or six 
weeks. | 


Unless Government re-pay the Advances made by the Bank to them, are there any other 
circumstances likely to take place, which will make it safe or prudent to take off the 
restriction ?—I do not foresee any. 


By what mode of payment conld Government pay off the Advances made to Govern- 
ment by the Bank ?—In Bank Notes or Money. 


If the whole was paid in Bank Notes, what would be the consequence to the trade of 
the country ?—In the first place, it would bring out all the Gold not now in use; it would 
make Bank Notes certainly more scarce, and induce persons to find out some other circu- 
lating medium. | . 


By what means would it bring out all the Gold which is not now in use ?—By persons 
not having Bank Notes enough to pay their subscriptions on the loan, must pay in 
Money. 


Would it draw out any considerable quantity of Gold before a very large proportion of 
Bank Notes had been taken out of circulation?=I should think not, but it depends on 
what is meant by a large proportion. 


Suppose it had the effect of taking out of circulation half the Bank Notes now in circu- 
lation, would that produce any public inconvenience ?—I think not; I think at present it 
would do good ; it certainly would accelerate the restriction being taken off. 


Do you then apprehend that a considerable quantity of Specie has been withdrawn from 
circulation ?—Undoubtedly, from this alarm it has. 


Do you then conceive, that if the circulation of Bank Notes was reduced one half, so 
that there should be no more at any time in circulation than one half of the present quan- 
tity, that no inconvenience would ensue to the Public ?—TI think there would not at pre- 
sent; but I do not speak to the future state of things. 


When the Directors and Governors of the Bank first heard the proposition of restraining 
the issuing of Cash by the Minute of Council, was any other measure suggested by them 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as better adapted, upon this occasion, either to 
ue separate interests of the Bank, or to the joint interests of the Bank and the Public? 
—No. 


Since the Minute of Council, has there at any time occurred to you, or does there now 
occur to you, any practicable measure, by means of which the present restriction upon the 
issuing of Cash from the Bank, may, in your opinion, be safely removed ?—Nothing at 
present; the only thing that can tend to relieve the Bank, is a considerable re-payment 
from Government. | 


Do you consider the loan of £. 300,000, negociated here for the use of Ireland, in the 
beginning of the year, as having materially contributed to the present situation of the 
Bank '—No; I think not; they have not had a third of the Money. | 


Whether the considerable re-payment from Government, which you have said woald 
tend to relieve the Bank, would have that tendency, by enabling the Bank to take up their 
Notes now in circulation, or for any other reason which you can now specify '—By 
aoe the Bank Notes to be paid into the Bank, and thereby lessening the amount of 
the Notes. ; 


From whom is Government in this last case supposed to obtain the Money with which 
to pay the Bank ?—It is indifferent from whence Government obtain the Money; if 
Government have possession of the Notes, and pay them into the Bank, it would produce 
the same effect. 73 | 


If the Bank Notes now out are called in, in any considerable quantity, to make the 
payments by Government to the Bank, and there is no issue of Specie, would not the want 
of a circulating medium, occasioned by those circumstances, greatly distress the general 
trade of the country ?—I conceive it would, unless the Bank should issue further Paper for 
the accommodation of trade. 


Do you think the re-payment of a considerable part of the Advances made to Govern- 
ment by the Bank, by diminishing the proportion which the Paper in circulation bears to 
the 


o 
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the balance of Cash in the Bank, would operate as a relief to the Bank in its present 
circumstances ?’— Undoubtedly. 


Would such re-payment diminish the proportion which the Paper in circulation bears 
to the balance in Cash in the Bank, except instantaneously ; and would it not be necessary 
to issue an equal quantity of Paper for the purposes of circulation ?—That is so much a 
question of opinion, that it is impossible to answer it. My idea was, when I added to the 
answer of a former question, “ unless the Bank should issue fresh Notes,” or some such 
words, that, by the Bank receiving a considerable re-payment from Government, they 
would have the amount of Bank Notes standing out so much in their own hands, that they 
might be called upon necessarily to issue more for the purposes of circulation, but could 
not be called upon to issue a larger quantity than should be convenient to them from time 
to time; and for this reason the bills discounted are always for so short periods, that 
ig Bank can restrict the amount of its Advances on that kind of security whenever it 
pleases. , 


Does not Government receive the taxes principally in Bank Notes ?—I fancy generally 
they do, The Excise and Customs are principally paid in Bank Notes. 7 


Do you think, that if Government was immediately to determine that it would re-pay to 
the Bank a considerable part of their Advances, the restriction of the Order in Conncil 
could with safety be removed before the re-payment was actually made, or before measures 
were actually taken for making that re-payment ?—Surely not. tees 


How do you account for the comparatively small variation in the state of Cash between 
the months of May and December 1796?—I do not recollect there were any considerable 
foreign drains, nor any material ones to Ireland. 


Do you think that the comparatively large variation in the state of the Cash since 
December 1796, can be attributed to foreign drains and the remittance to Ireland, either 
wholly, or in any very considerable proportion ?—-Not at all to foreign drains; chiefly to 
Ireland, till the alarm began. | 


If Government were now to determine to-re-pay the Bank any considerable part of their 
Advances in any time which could be limited, attending to the time which probably must 
elapse before Money could be raised for that purpose, can you suggest any measure which, 
in your judgment, could be more usefully taken tu the interim, than the continuance of the 
restriction contained in the Order of Council ?—Certainly not. 


Is there any system of measures generally pursued by the Bank, in order to suppy them- 
selves with Bullion from abroad ?—No; when it is advantageous to bring it in, individuals 
will bring it. 

‘Do you remember, in the course of the years 1794, 1795, or 1796, the lowest state of the 
amount of your Discounts?—I do not think there has been any great variation in those 
years. They were exceedingly high in 1793. 


Can you inform the Committee the lowest amount of Discoynts in your memory ?-— 
There have been, within these ten years, times when we have consulted whether we should 
lower the rate of interest; which shows the Discounts must then have been very low. 


Having said, * the comparative drain of Cash since December 1796 was not at‘all owing 
to a foreign drain, but chiefly to Ireland, until tte alarm began,” you are desired to state 
when you conceived that alarm began ?—I should think about the 12th or 14th of February 
it began to manifest itself. | 


Do you apprehend then, that the subsequent diminution of Cash, between that period 
and the date of the Order of Council, was produced by the alarm which you have men- 
tioned '—Yes, jointly with Ireland. | 


Do you know of any other remittance from Government to Ireland within the time last 
mentioned, other than the loan to which you have before adverted ?—I cannot be accurate 
as tothat. I should rather think what I allude to was before that. I think £.50,000 was 
the sum; that is the only farther sum. 


Are you of opinion that the restriction of the Order of Council, so far as it may be con- 
sidered to include the payment of the public dividends, could with safety be taken off /— 


Certainly not. 
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Lune, 13° die Martu 1797. 


Thomas Raikes, Esquire, Deputy Governor of the Bank, 
called in, and Examined. 


WHEN did you first entertain apprehension of danger to the affairs of the Bank from 
a drain of Specie ?—It was some time previous to the day when we thought it necessary to 
state the real situation of our Cash to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was Tuesday 
the 21st of February. 


Had you not made representations on that subject to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the course of the year 1796?—In the course of the year 1796, we made repeated repre- 
sentations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer about the extent of our engagements with 
Government, and were apprehensive it might prove inconvenient to the Bank. 


By those engagements with Government, is the Committee to understand the Advances 
which had been made by the Bank '—Yes, 


Did you solicit a considerable reduction of those Advances, as of importance to the 
security of the Bank ?—Yes. 


Can you recollect the periods at which you made such solicitations ?—I have several dates 
in 1706; 15th or 16th of January; 29th of January ; 12th of February; 19th of May; 
14th of June; 21st of July and 28th of July; gth of August. 


In the second loan made for the service of the year 1796, was not provision made for the 
re-payment of part of those Advances?—Provision was made for the re-payment of 
£.5,500,000; of this the Bank received £.4,500,000. | 


After the Bank -had received £. 4,500,000 for the re-payment of a part of their Advances, 
can you state what was the remaining amount of those Advances ?—I cannot; because 
other sums were advanced in the mean time. | 


Did you after the receipt of the 4,500,000 /. continue to solicit a reduction of your 
Advances to Government '—Yes, frequently ; it was always a matter of anxious concern to 
us to get the Advances lowered. 


Were any measures taken by Government for that purpose?—There have been partial 
payments on Treasury Bills and other matters. 


Did you consider such partial payments as sufficient?—They were not sufficient to ease 
our minds. 


Have you, in the course of the present year, made any representations to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the subject of your Advances ?—Yes; on the 1st of February, on the 
8th of February, and on the 1oth of February. In the two latter cases, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to raise Money in this country for Ireland, to the amouat 
of 1,500,000 l. 


Are you of opinion, that if at any of the periods, either in the last or the present year 
which you have specified, a considerable reduction of your Advances had been made, that 
it sae have. materially contributed to obviate the circumstances which produced the 
Order of Council of the 26th of February last ?—I cannot positively decide on that question; 
but I think it would have had a tendency to do so. 


On the days on which you state that you made representations to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in February last, on the subject of your Advances, had such a drain commenced 
as to excite in your mind any apprehension for the. affairs of the Bank ?>—Yes, 


Was it then with a view to obviate the danger which you apprehended from such a 
drain, that you on those days solicited a re-payment of your Advances?—The particular 
object of our communications with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 8th and 10th 


Sof February, was on the subject of the proposed loan tu {reland. On the 1st of February 


a particular representation was made to him on the subject of our Advance on Treasury Bills, 
requesting they might be paid off, with a view to ease the Bank. | 


_ Had you any communication with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the late loan for 
eighteen millions :—Yes. 


Was there any desire expressed by you, that a part of that loan should be applied to the 
reduction of the Advances of the Bank ?—I do not know as to any particular application to 


that point; but we naturally looked for our re-payment out of those resources. ; 


Had you understood eighteen millions to have been insufficient for that purpose, should 


you have proposed a loan to a greater amount !—That is the business of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; it was not for us. 


Do you think that a loan to a greater amount could have been obtained at that time7— 
From the eagerness which people expressed to subscribe to that loan, I suppose it mighit. 


Did 
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Did you, in the course of the last year, make any representation to the Chancellor of the . Raikes, Esg. 
Exchequer on the subject of sending Money out of the kingdom for the service of the 


Emperor, or for any other foreign service ?—Yes. 13 March, 
: 1797+ 
Do you know to what amount, in the course of the last year, Money was sent out of the : 


kingdom for the service of the Emperor, or for any other foreign service ?—I cannot posi- 
tively answer that question. 


Do you know that bills accepted by Government have, after they became due, been 
refused payment ?—None such have fallen within my cognizance. 


Have you heard a complaints on that subjsctf—I think I have heard that some 
Bills on the Navy Pay Office have not been duly acquitted, but I do not know any person 
who has been within that predicament. nO 


Has there not been a general complaint of a want of punctuality on the part of Govern- 
ment, in the discharge of its public engagements ?—I cannot reply to that question; 1 can- 
not say there has. I have heard some particular people complain of disappointments in 
receiving Monies due to them from the i reaniye 


To what do you attribute the very extraordinary discount on Exchequer Bills, and other 
public securities '—To there being so much property of that sort in the market. 


Did you think the measures adopted in consequence of the Order of Council of the 26th 
of February, necessary for the purpose of retaining in the Bank a sufficient balance of Cash 
for the exigency of the public service, or because you were apprehensive that, in conse- 

uence of the drain which had then taken place, you might be unable to pay, on demand, 
the outstanding Notes on the Bank ?—On the 21st of February we laid before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the state of our Cash, with an account of the drain which had existed upon 
it from the ist of January last, and our opinion as to its future continuance; and we re- 
ferred it to the wisdom of His Majesty’s Ministers to adopt such measures as they might 
think expedient; we gave no advice upon the matter. 


In what manner did you consider yourselves, as Directors of the Bank, accountable to _- 
His Majesty’s Ministers, or authorized to leave to their wisdom the measures to be taken ~ 
for the interest of that Corporation f—Lest if the drain had continued, it might'have been 
carried to such a point, as that Money might be wanting for the necessary exertions at this 
time for the public service. 


In what manner does the Money necessary for the public service come under your con- ‘ 
sideration as Directors of the Bank ?—-We keep the Cash Account of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that is, of the Public Offices of the Revenue; and the Issues for paying the 
Army and Navy are taken out of the Bank. | 


In this view then is Government considered by you only in the light of any other 
creditor, who has a Cash Account with the Bank?—Certainly very different. 


_ In what does that difference consist '—In having an infinitely larger interest in all the 
operations of the Bank. 


In what manner do you consider the Money in the Bank as available to Government for 
the public service? —On whatever account they had credit» with us they had a right to 
demand it. | : 


Do you consider the claims of Government, on account of any credits they may have with 
the Bank, as preferable to those of any other of your legal creditors?—Certainly not, if 
there had been no restraint. 


Was any statement made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the exact amount of 
Cash and Bullion at the Bank before the 21st of February ?—Not to my knowledge; there 
had been some hints thrown out in the course of Jast year, from which he might have 
collected nearly the situation of it, but no exact statement was made. 


Might he not have drawn from those hints a true conclusion '—I think he might have been 
near the mark; not an exact conclusion, certainly. . 


Is the state of Cash and Bullion in the Bank known to all the Directors of the Bank? 
— Yes. 


How long have you becn in the Direction of the Bank?—Since 1776, 


To how many Accountants of the Bank is the state of Cash known ?—I suppose to half 
a dozen. | 
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Is there any obligation of secrecy, in point of honour, on those Clerks?—No legal 
obligation; but in point of honour it is considered as a secret of the utmost ‘consequence 


You have stated, that in your opinion the re-payment of the Bank Advances by Govern- 
ment, last year, would have had a tendency to prevent the causes which produced the 
necessity of issuing the Order of Council; in what manner, or by what means, would that 
re-payment have produced that effect ?—By lessening our Advances, and bringing our Bank 
Notes home. 

Do you mean, that the Bank would have materially lessened the amount of Bank Notes 
in circulation, if those Advances had been repaid ?—Certainly, in some measure; and with 
the rest we might have discounted for the Public, which is a mode of Advance always withia 
our own power, coming round every month. 


Do you conceive that the quantity of Bank Notes which has been actually in circulation 
has been greater than the convenience of commerce required ?—I think not. 


Would not then the chasm produced by the reduction of the Bank Notes below what the 
convenience of commerce required, have been probably filled up by some other Paper ?—Iet 
might probably have obliged merchants to bring their property from abroad, and amongst 
other property Gold and Silver. | 


How much might, generally, have been made of Money during the periods of which you 
have spoken by Government Securities ?—I cannot answer that question. 

Is it your opinion, that the drain at the Bank for Cush must be proportioned to the quantity 
of Bank Notes in circulation?—I look upon the present drain to have been produced by 
political causes. We have often known a larger quantity of Bank Notes out without 
producing any drain. | | 


If the Bank should reduce the Bank Notes in circulation to a very small quantity, very 
disproportioned to what the convenience of commerce should require, would not some other 
Paper be probably issued to supply the void; and would not this other Paper be 
exchangeable for Bank Notes?—Not by the Bank, unless the Bank discounted that Paper; 
the Bank is only answerable for its own Notes. 


Would not the Bankers and Merchants be able, one amongst another, to exchange this 
Paper for Bank Notes, and then, by carrying those Bank Notes to the Bank, be able to get 
Cash for them?—That would not increase the Issues of the Bank in Paper, and the Bank - 
would not be affected by it. | ewe 


Supposing one million’s worth of Bank Notes only to be in circulation, and five millions 
worth of other Paper issued to supply the void, might not Bankers and Merchants, one 
among another, exchange any part of this five millions for ay part of the one million; 
and having thus got Bank Notes into their possession, might they not carry them to the 
Bank, and get Cash for them; and if these Bank Notes, so carried in, should be re-issued, , 
so as to keep the circulating quantity still one million, might not this process be repeated 
again and again, so as to enable the Bankers and Merchants to get gradually all the Cash 
they might want ?—As the Bank Notes come in they must be paid; but it is in the breast 
of the Bank, whether they will issue new Notes, and that must depend on the prudent 
conduct of their affairs. . 


Would not the process, mentioned in the last question, of again and again carrying to the 
Bank the smallest ane of Bank Notes actually in circulation, gradully drain the Bank 
of Cash, except the Bank should refrain from issying them again, so as to extinguish them 
cues ’—That must be according to the supply of Cash which the Bank has to answer its 

otes. 


If that supply happened to be small, would not the above effect be produced ?—It 
naturally would. | | 


If the quantity of Bank Notes was to be reduced, would the comming in and going out of 
them upon a smaller, be in the same proportion as upon a larger Issue ? —Certainly not. 


If other Paper were to be produced in consequence of the diminution of Bank Notes, 
what effect would it have upon the Cash in the Bank?—I do not see it could have any. 


Is it for the advantage of commerce or public credit to have Paper in circulation beyand 
a due proportion to the Specie in the kingdom ?—Thuat is a very abstract question, I cannot 
pretend to give an opinion upon it ; I cannot fix their due proportion. ph 5 


Have any measures been taken by the Bank to supply the country with Bullion in the 
eourse of the last year ?—Yes, but I may say to no great cflect. 


Do 
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Do you know whether Government has taken any measures for the same purpose ?—I know 
nothing of it. | | 


Supposing you had been able to obtain Bullion, what would have been the consequence, 
and at what period, and in what shape would it have been paid for ?—It must have been paid 
for by Bills of Exchange at short dates; the supplies we could have got must have been 
smalj, and imported to a considerable loss. 7 


In what manner must you have paid fur those Bills of Exchange ?—The Bank must have 
paid for them in Bank Notes, which Notes might have been immediately brought back to 
the Bank for Cash. All these forced operations of bringing in Bullion counteract them- 
selves by the effect they take on the course of exchange ; the real supply of Cash can only 
be obtained by the effect of the general balance of trade in our favour. : 


Have not the profits to be made, for some time past, by investing Money in Govern- 
ment Securities and otherwise, been sufficient to induce all persons who had Money due from 
abroad to get it home again as soon as possible ?—It may have operated on the mind of some 
persons. : 


If persons who had Money due to them abroad, had obtained the payment of that Money 
in Bullion, out of the ordinary course of payment, would it not have affected the course of 
exchange, so as to become a forced operation of bringing in Bullion, and therefore coun- 
teract itself ?—It might in some degree; but if a man even loses by his remittance from 
abroad, it is still requisite for him to collect his property and support his credit when there 
is a scarcity of Money at home. | 


What would have been the difference between such an operation and the purchase of 
foreign Bills by the Bank, for the purpose of obtaining Bullion from abroad, as to a per- 
manent supply of Bullion for the country ?—If the Bank were to operate by taking Bills on 
the Exchange here to remit abroad for Bullion, it would have a vast and immediate effect 
upon the course of Exchange; infinitely more than the operations of separate individuals, 
acting in the management of their own private concerns; therefore the operations of indi- 
viduals would not affect the course of Exchange so much as the operations of the Bank. 


Was the last million advanced to Government in Notes or Cash?—I make no doubt it 


was in Notes. 


When hints were thrown out to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, last year, concerning 
the danger of a drain of Cash on the Bank, was any suggestion made, on the part of the 
Bank, tu obviate that danger ?—The general objects of our communications on that subject 
were, to be eased from the burthen of our Advances to Government. 


To what particular amount of re-payment did the Bank advert, as likely to be supplied to 
them out of the lvan of eighteen millions ?—All the Treasury Bills, and some part of the 
Exchequer Bills; the million of the Exchequer Bills ought to have been paid out of the 
Joan of seven millions and an half. 


What do you mean by the “ political causes,” alluded to in a former answer ?—The alarm 
of invasion. 


Did the alarm of invasion then, in your apprehension, produce the immediate effect of the 
drain on the Bank in the month of February ?—I am of that opinion; it produced the 
stoppage of the Banks in the North, and afterwards spread to London. 


Was there any reason to apprehend that alarm would cease in the week following the 
26th of February ?—On the contrary, we have every reason to think it would bave grown 
more general and pressing. 


Do any other means occur to you for preventing the effects of such an alarm, except the 
measures taken by the Order of Council?—No. 


Could either of the modes of reducing the Advances to Government, or of stopping 
remittances to foreign countries, if adopted at any time in the month of February, have 
prevented the effects to be apprehended from such an alarm?—I do not think that those 
measures could have been brought sufficiently quick into operation in the month of 
February, so as to prevent the necessity of the measure. 


You have said, “ you were of opinion, that in the week following the 26th of February, 


the alarm, and the consequent drain, was likely to increase, and be more pressing ;” you are 
desired to state your reasons for entertaining that opinionf—From the amazing pressure of 
the Bankers, and others concerned with Country Bankers, to bring bills for discount at the 
Bank, in the course of that week. 


C4 


T. Raikes, Esq. 
YY 
13 March, 

1797. | 


S. Busanquet, Esq. 
~~ —_—_—_ 
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Martis, 14° die Marti, 1797. 
Samuel Bosunquet, Esquire, a Director of the Bank, called in, and Examined. 


WHAT do you consider to have been the causes of the drain of Cash which has taken 
place upon the Bank ?—Latterly a demand for Ireland, and the alarm which took place in 
the country, and caused the Cash to be drained from the Metropolis. 


Can you give any description of the extent and nature of that demand for Ireland 1— 
I believe that a considerable sum went during the latter end of the year 1796, and a 
considerable sum in January 1797; but I haveno means of speaking more accurately to it. 


Can you describe more particularly how the alarm which took place prodaced the drain 
of Cash from the Metropolis ?—By the drafts on the Country Bankers in the first instance, 
which operated eel upon the Bank, and this alarm naturally produced a concealment 
of Moncy. 


At what time did you first entertain any apprehension of danger to the affairs of the 
Bank ?—When I came to the Bank once during my confinement by illness (I was con- 
fined for six weeks from the 3d of January) about the last day of January 1797, I saw 
cause for alarm, but not a material one, unless the surmise which I had heard of a large 
loan for Ireland were to take place, as 1 apprehended the whole of that loan would go in. 
Money; but about the 21st of February, | had great reason to suppose that great danger 
would follow. J thought I saw the alarm was likely to increase so much from day to day, 
that I- could not tell what would be the consequence. 


Having described these as the latter causes, can you describe any other more remote, 
which you conceive to have contributcd materially to produce danger to the affairs of the 
Bank ?—The cause that reduced the Specie in the Bank to that state, as to have rendered 
the causes above described dangerous, was, as 1 conceive, the sums which this Country has 
had to pay to Foreign Nations, whether occasioned by expense of armies, subsidies, or other 
causes, which occasioned Moncey to be sent abroad. « 


Do you know of any other causes which appear to you to have contributed to the 
present diminution of Specie ?—Among the other causes above mentioned, I meant to 
include the purchase of Corn from foreign countries, and the payments to be made for 
Neutral Cargoes captured. 


Have you reason to think that Specie was sent abroad for the payment of the armies in 
Holland and Germany, or for the use of the royalists in La Vendée, or elsewhere ?—I have 
not the least knowledge of it. 


Can you state to the Committee the circumstances which occasioned a greater appre- 
hension of danger to the Bank in the present year, than they appeared to have entertained 
in the year 1783, when the quantity of their Cash was comparatively so much smaller?— 
The situation of the country at the two periods was totally diffcrent, and the circumstances. 
which occasioned apprehensions in the two periods were also different. In the year 1783, 
the Cash had been gradually reduced to a certain degree of depression by the out-goings 
from the country of a very expensive war, and the lowest depression was occasioned by the 
flourishing state of the commerce of the country upon the re-establishment of peace; 
which could only operate as a cause of that depression for a short time, which being 

assed, Specie would naturally. flow into the country more rapidly than it went out: the 
Bank therefore had only, by a temporary restriction of their advances, to. endeavour to keep 
themselves upon the same level where they were, and be certain of early relief. The effect 
turned out so, and justified the prudence of the measures they took at that time: the 
state of things is now obviously different. 


Do you apprehend that, in the year 1783, the same rapidity of demand took place about 
the month of October, which appears to have taken place in February 1797 ?—Certainly 
not; the decrease was gradual; but in the course of the summer was materially checked 
from what it was likely to be, by the measure adopted by the Bank, of not advancing on 
the loan of that year. 


At what time in that year did the Bank afterwards enter into any engagements about 
the loan ?—I think it was about August or September, 


‘At what time in that year was the alarm at the Bank the greatest ?—I think about the 
month of May; which occasioned the Directors to refuse advancing upon the loan of that 
year, at that time, although they did so at a subsequent period ; when the advances to be 
made upon it being lighter, and the prospects of the Bank more promising, the Directors 
were Induced to come into such a measure. It is possible for the Bank to be in a much. 
safer situation, with a much smaller sum in Specie when public affairs are prosperous, than 
with a much larger sum and an apprehension that that sum is draining away. 


Did the Bank, in the month of May 1783, adopt any other measure for their security, 
than that of declining to engage in the loan?—No; though I have often thought since it 
was imprudent not to have gone farther ; the advances to Government must then have 


_ been between nine and ten miilions ; and I do not know that any solicitation was made for 


1e-puyment at the time, and certainly no material one took place. 
, Was 


of Evidence] ON THE OUTSTANDING DEMANDS OF THE BANK. _ a5 


Was any representation made, at that time, to Government on the state of the affairs at 9. Bosanquat, Esq. 
the Bank ?—3 do not know ; probably the then Chancellor of the Exchequer was informed “——~—————" 
that the Specie was declining; but t believe no particular information was given, similax 14 March; 
to what has lately taken place. a 1797. : 

How long did the apprehension, which the Bank entertained in May 1783, continue ?— 

I cannot speak accurately ; but probably they saw sufficient ground to be void of any serious 
alarm at the time they agreed to make the advances on the loan. | 


. Has there then, since 1771, previous to the present alarm, been any apprehension to the 
affairs of the Bank, other than, that of the year 17837—No. | | 


Can you give any information to the Committee, of the pressure upon the Bank in the 
year 1745°—No. . ee 


Will not the permanent abundance of Cash in a country, generally depend on the balance 
of trade being favourable (—Certainly : if not esunteracted: by other circumstances. | 


Must not the Bank judge of the quantity of Cash necessary to answer the purposes of 
the Bank, from the probability of permanent abundance in the country, combined with 
those circumstances which may temporally affect it?—-Yes; 1 think so. ~ 


Was not that probability the ground on which the Bank, in September 1783, took in 
the loan, although their Cash was then lower than in May 1783 ?—I conceive it was. 
Whenever there is an influx of Bullion into the country, the Bank have’ nothing to fear; 
when a drain takes place from the country, is in general the period for them to be alarmed. 


May there not be a diminution of Cash in the Bank, without a diminution of Cash in 
the country ?—There hasbeen lately, notoriously. | oe 


Is not that occasioned by internal demand for Cash ?—Certainly. 


Is not the drain from the country occasioned by foreign demand ?—The drain to foreign 
parts must be occasioned by foreign demand. 


How far will that depend upon the balance of commercial exports and imports ?—As 
far as the balance is in favour of this country, or the contrary. 


_If the general balance of trade continues for any length of time in favour of this country 
will the drain of Cash be likely to continue, except from temporary circumstances ?—It. 
certainly will not ; unless those temporary circumstances, or some others, more than coun- 
tervail the balance of trade. —_—- ee _ 


If the British merchant gives greater credit for exports than the foreign merchant for 
imports, will'not that occasion a temporary drain of Cash, though the balance may be in 
favour of the British merchant ?—Possibly it may. | 


What are the visible signs of an influx of Cash and Bullion into this country ?—That 
the exchanges are favourable to this country; and the Bullion brought in is almost inva- _ 
tiably brought to the Bank for sale, — 3 . 

Is not the price of Bullion lowered in the market in consequence ?—~When it is plenty 
itis cheaper, like any other commodity. | Ae a igh GS | 

Can you inform the Committee what has been the price paid by the Bank for Bullion for 
the last twelve months ?—3 7. 17s. 6d. an ounce. for Gold, which is 4 $d. an ounce under 
the coinage price. The price of Silver fluctuates. The Bank has given not more than 
5s. 14d. per ounce for Dollars, which. brings out standard Silver to about 5s. 4d. an 
ounce, as { suppose: the coinage price is 58. 2d, : 


Can you inform the Committee the quantity of Gold purchased a Bei Bank in the last 
twelve months ?—I cannot accurately; what has been purchased has been chiefly bars from 
light or cut Guineas; the importation of foreign bars not having been considerable ; but 
there has been some. 


. Is not the influx of Bullion generally occasioned by a favourable course of exchange 7 

Has not the course of exchange been ‘favourable for many: months ?—TI-apprehend it has 
not been unfavourable. © | a oe a en ae 

‘Has the importation of Ballion, of late, been such as it ought to have been, considering 
the state of exchange ?—I am not able to angwer these kind of questions. — 

Do you think that the Specie of the kin dom is concealed, or that it has been actually 
sent out of the country ?—I believe myself that a great deal is concealed and locked up; 
for I conceive no person could afford to send it out of the country, as the exchange has 

been of lute, except to Ireland. | de Be, CC as 

_ If no person could afford to send Gold out of the country, in consequence of the price of 
ex: e, ought not a oa proportion of Bullion to have been sent in ?—I am not suffi- 
ciently informed of the real par of the exchange, to be able to judge whether the exchange 

sri at such a rate as to pay for bringing 5 Bullion, Do 

420. : 


S, Bosanquet, Esg. 
34 March, 
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S. Bosanquet, Esq. 
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Do vou believe that the amount of Cash and Bullion in the kingdom has, upon the whole, 
been diminished since the commencement of 1796?—I really don’t know how to answer 
that question. 


In what manner have the causes, mentioned by you in a former answer, namely, the 
expense of armies, subsidies; &c. reduced the Specie in the Bank to that state which ex- 
cited your apprehensions ?~~By canoe the exchanges from the beginning of 1795, as 
I suppose, to be against this country. ut I meant to state the effect, and can only refer 
it to this cause: 1 cannot state any other. 


Can you state to the Committee the reason why so small a quantity of Money has been 
coined during the last two years?—Because a larger quantity of Bullion has not been 
brought to the Bank for sale. 


Conceiving the Money sent abroad, from the causes which you have stated, to be 
dangerous to the Bank, did you make any representations to Government on that subject? 
—We did. : 


At what period 1—I think in the month of December 1794, previous to the adoption of 
a loan of six millions to the Emperor. 


Have you, at any subsequent periods, repeated such re resentation ?— We inade several 
representations, that in consequence of that loan we should be less able to make the usual 
advances to Government. 


Were not, in point of fact, the advances to Government higher, after that loan had taken 

lace, than they had ever been known to be at any former period ?—They became much 

Rictier than they were at the time we made the representation ; I cannot positively say 
whether they might not have been higher at some former periods. 


Did you, after the loan to the Emperor in the year 1795, make any further representations 
to Government on the subject of sending Money abroad?—Yes; in October 1795, we 
represented that there was a report that probably an Emperor’s loan might take place. 
Mr. Pitt then said, he bad no thoughts of it. And in November 1795, Mr. Pitt was 
informed, that a suspicion was renewed of an Imperial loan; and the answer was, that 
circumstances had very materially altered on the Continent; that possibly one was in con- 
tem plation, but that it should not be adopted, unless it could be made to suit the convenience 
of the Bank. On this, on the 3d of December, there was an unanimous resolution of our 
Court, that the effects of such a loan would be momentous and alarming, and fatal in their 
consequences.. This resolution Mr. Pitt desired to have to show the Cabinet ; and said, 
that, under such circymstances, he should not bring a loan forward. 


Did you understand these representations, on your part, to apply equally to a loan and 
to any other mode of advancing Money for the service of the Emperor >The best answer 
to that question is, to state, that on the 11th of February 1796, the Court presented 
a paper to Mr. Pitt, stating, that any further loan or advance of Money to the Emperor 


would in all probability prove fatal to the Bank. 


Did you understand the assurance which you received from Mr. Pitt, that he would not 
bring forward a lean‘for the Emperor, as a security to you that no Money would be sent 


abroad on that account ?-~-I believe Mr. Pitt’s answer to our representation on the 11th of 


Febraary satisfied the Gourt; which answer was, that after what he had repeatedly said, 
a did not see any reason for this paper, which he supposed was penned in a moment of 
arm. - | , | 


Do you think, that in the circumstances of the Bank at that time, the Court would have 
been satisfied, if they had not understood, from Mr. Pitt's answer, that no Money would 
be sent abroad for the service of the Emperor, at least without a previous communication 
with them ?—I qaanot think they would. 


Do you know that, during the year 1796, and subsequent to these communications with 
‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer, considerable sums of Money were sent out of the kingdom 
for the service of the Rmperor ?—k have heard so with the rest of the world. 


Did you receive any intimation from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that such remit- 
tatices took place ?—{ do not remember that any communication with the Court took place 
on the subject. 


-  Mercurii, 15° die Martii, 1797. 
| oe Samuel Bosanguet, Esq. called in, and further Examined, | 
HAVE the consequences, which have followed since the above-mentioned representations 


to Government, confirmed you in the opinion which you entertained at the time of making 
them, of danger to the affairs of the Bank, if any loan or advance of Money for the sarvice 


_oF the Emperor was to.take place We apprehended it would cause a drain of Cash 02 


the Bank, and it is too well known euch @ drain has taken place. 
’ ave 


oe 
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Have you made any representations to Government on the subject of the outstanding 5S. Bosanguet, Esq, 
advances made by the Bank ?—Before I answer that question, I beg leave to premise, a ee 
every communication with the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been of a private, and 15 March, 
in a great degree Confidential nature; that it puts me in a delicate situation to be obliged L7Q7. 
to disclose such.conversations as have passed; but I am ready, under the direction of the os 
Committee, to answer every question it may think proper to put to me. To the question 
above pat, I answer, Several representations have been made an the general state of the 
advances made to Government by the Bank... 


Can you state the substance of such representations, the periods at which they took place, 
and what passed in consequence of them ?—On the 17th of January 1795, it was commu- 
nicated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that, on account of the proposed loan to the 
Emperor, it was the wish of the Court he would :so settle his arrangements of Finance this 
year, as not to depend on any further assistance from the Bank beyond what was already 
agreed upon, and particularly as to the advance on Treasury Bills of Exchange, which the 
Court cannot permit to exceed the stipulated sum of 500,000L—Mr. Pitt said, he would 
arrange matters accordingly ; but as to the Treasury Bills, it might not be in his power 
to reduce the advance on them till after the first payment of the loan of that year. 


On the 17th of April 1795, representation was made, that the advance on Treasury Bills 
exceeded 1,600,000 /., which had been promised to be paid off from the first payment on the 
Joan ; and expressing the determination of the Court not to pay in future beyond 500,000 /. 
— Mr. Pitt promised an immediate repayment of 1,200,0004. ~~ 


On the 12th of May 1795, Mr. Pitt was informed, by letter, that the Treasury, Bills 
would amount, according to a list which had been sent down, to the sum of 1,830,0001. 
before the middle of June ; and to request that the account might be reduced to 500,0001., 
beyond which the Court would not advance. ae | 


On the sth of June Mr. Pitt was informed, by letter, that by the end of the next week 
the Treasury Bills would amount to 1,658,000 /.; and to desire the reduction to 500,000 l., 
according to his promise. | a) 7 | / 4s 


Some repayments generally took place in consequence of these letters, bat I conceive 
in no instance to reduce it.to the 500,000/. : 


On the 28th of July a letter was sent, to say, the Bills were 1,510,0001,; and again 
representing, they ought not to exceed 500,000 /. | | \ te ck 


' On the goth of July the Governor waited upon Mr. Pitt, and read to him a Resolution 
of the Court, taken in writing, signifying its desire, that he would‘adopt some other mode 
of paying the Treasury Bills, or so to arrange the furnishing Money to pay them, that the 
Bank should never be in advance more than 500,000 /., as the Cogrt was determined to give 
orders to the Cashiers not to pay beyond that stipulated sam: but the Court was desirous, 
‘that, previously, a day should be. fixed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer for this 
regulation to.take place. Mr. Pitt was at the same time informed, that it bad never been 
the intention of the Court to make a permanent advance on these Bills, even to the amount 
of 500,000 l., but merely to afford a running credit for that sum: And the Governor further 
informed him, that the advance on that account, by the 10th of August, would exceed 
2,200,000/. It was stated, that the calls had been such of late, and the drain of Specie so 
eat, as made the Directors earnestly wish to lessen their credits as much as possible: and 
Kir. Pitt was then pressed to name the day when the Resolution of the Court, above referred 
to, should commence ; but Mr. Pitt said, he could not do it at that moment. 


On the 7th of August, the Chancellor of the Exchequer having applied, by letter, for 
the loan of two millions and an half on the surplus of the Consolidated Fund 1795 ; 
the Court postponed the consideration of his letter, until he shall have ‘finally arranged 
mode of redacing the Treasury Bills of Exchange to §00,000/., and should so arrange that 
business, that the Bank should never be in advance above thatsum. And in re rting this 
Hcera ta to Mr. Pitt, the Governor urged the necessity of taking care of the Bank as Our 
first object. | 


On the 14th of August another letter was received from Mr. Pitt, respecting an advance’ 
on the Consolidated Fund, and the repayment of the Treasury Bills. In answer to this 
letter, the Court acceded to the proposition for a loan of two millions and an half on the 
Consolidated Fund, but not on the terms proposed in Mr. Pitt’s letter; and he was informed 
that the Court did adhere to their former Resolution, about the Treasury Bills, but would 
consent to.wait for. the a op daaes of one million of the sum already. advanced beyond 
500,000 /., until the end of November 1795, provided positive assurances be given, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that this million shall be punetually so paid, and that in the 
faterim between that time and the end of November, the Bank shall in no case be in advance 
above 1,500,000/., and which by the end of November shall be reduced to 500,000/. Mr. 
Pitt was desired to devise some other means of paying Treasury Bills in the next Session of 
Parliament. Mr. Pitt returned a letter, signifying his acquiescence and promise of punc- 
taaliy complying with the terms proposed by the Bank. _ _* 7 
' On the oth of October 1795, the Goverhor laid before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a@ paper, representing the situation of the Bank, and the fears of the Directors, and the 
. 26, | 2 apprehended 


-drawn for-above that sum of 200,000/, 
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prehended causes of the drain of the Specie ; and recalling to his recollection, that in 
anuary 1795, they waited on him with a declaration of the Court of its fears what might 
be the consequences of an Emperor's loen; which eveuts now fully justify. - In thie paper 
the absolute necessity was stated, of diminishing the sum of the present adyances to 
Government, the last having been granted with cxtreme reluctance, as he. mast bave 
eived, ‘on the part of the Bank,. and osly on his pressing solicitations and stetements, 
that serious embarrassments would arise to the public service, if refused. He was desired 
so to arrange his plan, as not to depend on an immediate advance on the land and malt ; 
and was urged to provide for the reimbursement of the stipulated million on Treasu 
Bills; and further, if possible, to pang forward the repeyment of 1,400,0001,, sti 
remaining on Consolidated Bills 1795, from the month of April, when they would 
regularly fall due, to January or February. 7 | | 
On the 18th of November 1795, the Governor informed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
That large drains of Specie filled the minds of the Directors with apprehension’; and that 


in the present situation of their affairs, he must not rely on any aids from them for the next 


year, not even the Vote of Credit and Supply Bills. At that time it was stated to him, 
that Gold sold at 4 l. 2 s. an ounce. 


On the 20th of November the Governor informed Mr. Pitt, That it would be absolutely 
out of the power of the Court to make the usual advance on the Vate of Credit; and he 
announced this before the new loan took place, that Mr. Pitt might arrange accordingly. 
Mr. Pitt was informed, at the same time, of the determination of the Bank to have the 


Treasury Bills paid off at all events out of the new loan then about to be made. 


On the 12th of December representation was made, that the Treasury Bills amounted to 
2,670,000/.; and a promise was given that it should be reduced to 500,000/. 


Were you informed of the clause, empowering the Bank to make advances on Treasury 
Bills of Exchange, previous to its being proposed to Parliament in 1793 7?~Yes; I was the 
occasion of its being brought forward. {t had always been the castom, time out of mind, 
for the Bank to pay Treasury Bills of Exchange directed to them, although there were no 
Money on the account, specifically to make them good. The advance on this account 
used to amount to 20, or perhaps 50,000/.; when it used to be certified to the Treasury, 
and a warrant come down for the repayment. I believe in the American War, the advance 
on this account has sometimes ran to near 150,000/., but hardly think it ever exceeded that 
sum. It appearing to me, when I was Governor of the Bank in the year 1793, that the 
penalty of the Act of William and Mary on the Directors for advancing Money to Govern- 
ment without sufficient authority, might be construed to attach on this transaction, I sug- 
gested to Mr. Pitt, with the approbation of our Court, the propriety of exempting us from 
the penalties of that Act, if it was deemed necessary that the same mode of payment should 
continue. In consequence, a clause, repealing that part of the Act of .William and mae he 
which laid the penalty, was introduced into a Bill in Parliament, and it was originally 
intended that the penalty should be taken off only in case the advance on Treasury Bills 
should be restrained within a Jimited sum; but why tbe clause went through the House 
without any restriction of sum, I cannot take upon me to say. IT quitted the Chair at the 


Bank just, at tbe time, and do not recollect any communication took place between the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Bank at the time of the Bill’s actually passing. 


Could the advances on Treasury Bills have grown to the amount which has been the 
subject of such frequent representations from the Bank, without the introduction of this 
clause ?—Certainly not. I wish to have it understood, that this clause originated entirely 
with the Directors of the Bank; and, I believe, had never been thought of by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Directors asked it as a necessary indemnification for them- 
selves, and wished it might be extended to the sum of 50 or 100,000/., as might be thought 
most agreeable. . | . 


Would they not have wished, had they been aware of it, to guard against opening the 
door to advances to so great an amount on Treasury Bills, 2s those which have taken place 
since the adoption of that clause ?—Yes. 


Will you proceed to state what further representations were made to Government by the 


Bank, on the subject of their advanceg, in the course of the year 1794, and: what passed 
thereupon ?—Qn the 28th of January 1796, the Treasury Bills still continued so high, and 
the account unsettled, that the Court came to a Resolution not to pay a sum of 200,000/. 
of them, .which fell due the next week, unless Money should be sent down specifically to 
pay that 200,000/.; which was sent down, and the Bills were paid accordingly. A Depvu- 


tation was sent with this Resolution to Mr. Pitt; who were directed farther to declare to 


him, that the Bank would absolutely have an end of this business, and to desire him to &x 
a day for its conclusion ; he said, he hoped to do so by the 5th of February, on which day 
we were. appointed to wait’ on him again., We waited upon him the 5th of February; 
when Mr, Pitt said, he had taken measures that the Treasury Bills should be immediatel 

reduced to 200,000/., but he could not totally cluse the account till May or Jane. ‘1 think 
he said till the Navy was funded; but that not more than 300,000/. he hoped could be 


é 
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Oa the 1ith of February Mr: Pitt was inforthed, that the Coart would:continue to pay §. Bosanquet, Eeg. 
Treasdry Bills till May, aad in the-interval would advanee-upon then as far as 3b0,000d.5 “———____ 
that sum nist not be’ exceeded. “Mr. Pitt said, that -he would endeavoar.itishoatd not: be 15 March 
exceeded ;‘but the public exigencies might force bint to:it, and oblige:him:to have recourse 1797- ‘3 
to the Directors: for some temporary accommodation, which they might grant; or not, as | 
they should judge advisable. Tha Treasury Bills’ were véry ‘considerably reduced ; bat 
after that period got up again, eo that'in the month of May they stood at near a million. 

In the month of April a second loan for the service of the year 1796, was negociated by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ;, and out of. that loan it was proposed to pay off to the 
‘Bank four. millions, standing upon the Supply and Vote of Credit Bills; about one million 
still standing upon the Consolidated Fund 1795, and about half ‘a million: of Navy Bills 
unsubscribed, making in the whole 5,500,000/. The whole of that sum was repaid to the 
Bank, except 1,054,0002. on the Consolidated Fund 1795. Since thar period, namely in 
July, the Bank took 800,000/. of Exchequer Bills, which now appears as an advance on the 
Vote of'Credit of 1796, as a repayment of 0 much advanced on Treasury Bills, which were 
then got pretty high. About the same time the Bank .received an application from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to advance another sum of 800,000/. in j uly, and a further 
sum of 800,000/. on the surplus of the Consolidated Fund 1796, to be advanced in August. 
The first of these two sums the Bank consented to advance with gréat reluctance, and 
refused the second ; but in the subsequent week they received a letter from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, stating, that what the Bank had consented to, would not,be of material 
service to the Public, unless they consented to the other advance of 800,000 /. in August ; 
his request was then agreed to; but a solemn representation took place, drawa up ina 
format manuer, upon the situation of the Bank, and the state of its advances ; which paper, 
I think, was desired to be laid before the Cabinet: 2, TE 


Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer state to you the nature of the services for which 
those two sums of 800,0co/, each, to be advanced in July and August, were required ?— 
- The negociation for the loan of these sums from the Bank, was conducted, as js psual, by 

‘the Governar and Deputy Governor. I was not present; and I do not recollect that any 
specific service. was mentioned in the Chancellor ot the Exchequey’s letter to the Bank :. 
but in the course of debate in our Court, £ remember well it was urged as a motive for 
granting the sums, that the Army could agt be. paid without them ;. but on what this was 
grounded I cannot say. a ee Bas | or or ea ee 


any..part of. these stims, might be applied to 
believe noneat all. ., 2 0 Up, 


Was there any suspicion entertained, that 
advances for the service of the Emperor ?-— 


You are desired now to proceed with am account 6f representations made to Governitient 
on the subject of the Bank advances in 17962-Repeated applications, duting’the course 
of the year, were made on the stibject of the Treasury Bills ; they are too numerons'to state 
the particulars: bat in October or beginning of November an application was' made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the usual advance on land and malt for 1797, which, to the 
best of my récollection, was, in the first itistancé, positively refused; antil'some settlement 

had taken place on the subject of the Treasury Bills, and a Deputation was appointed to 
“wait upon him with this refusal: - In consequence of which the following arrangement was 
made: That the Bank would advance 2,750,000 /. on land and malt 1797, on condition that 
the sum of 1,513,345/. 198. 7d. already advanced'on Treasury Bills, be paid thereout ; 
and that all such Bills which shall fall due in November and December, shall be satisfied 
by Money to be sent down for the purpose: and that from the 1st of January 1797, in 
future, provision shall be made, on notice that Treasury Bills have been accepted to the 
amount of 100,0001., that Money, or Exchequer Bills to that ‘amount, shall be issued to 
the Bank three days before the whole sum becomes due. This Resolution was communicated 
by the Governor; who informed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the Court intended 
to adhere strictly to these terms. i a 2 . 


Was this arrangement adopted and adhered to ?—It was not; if it had, the Bank would 


5 . " . 
not have been so much in advance on Treasury Bills as they are.. 


Have any applications been made for a reduction of the Bank advances in the course of 
the present year?—Yes; subsequent to my illness, which must have been about the ioth 
or 12th of February, a long conversation took place with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

by a Deputation from the Court, on the subject of the proposed Irish loan; and it was then 
Jo a manner agreed, that it would be advisable, by means of a new loan from the Public, 
‘to pay off from-five to ‘seven millions of the debt due to the Bank. I cannot say whether 
“any took place earlier in the year than above stated, on account of my confinement: - 
_Had the Bank any expectation, that a part.of the loan of eighteen millioas, which. was 
negociated in December, would be Saale a reduction of their advances '+-We expected 
that, from the amouat of that loan, or the Exchequer Bills grafted upon it, we should 
receive the whole of the Treasury Bills. suppose they might be about. 1,500,900/. at that 
time; for which we bad had a promise in November. . We received about 300,000/. arising 
from Exchequer Bills sold in February : there might be other sums, but 1 cannot give an 
account, of then ;.,but tae advance, continued much the same, by other Bills coming in. 


Did Phe agree to make the payments on the loan negociated in December ?—No. 
a6. D 3 - Did 


John Puget, Esq. 
ee ae 


16 March, 
1797- 
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Did you pay up the wagle of the million which you subscribed to that loan °—TI ¢ tated 
before, that 1,054,000 2. remained unpaid of the Bills on the Consolidated Fund 1795. The 
Bank paid up the whole million of their subscription at once, to enable Government to repay 
them that sum, which was done. 


' ‘Does the Bank now hold that million ?—Yes. 


Are you of opinion, that if early and effectual measures had been taken in the year 2796, 
for the purpose of reducing the Bank advances, that such a measure would have mate nally 
contributed to prevent the embarrassments which the Bank now experiences ?—It is entitely 
a question of opinion ; but [ suppose, if large repayments had been so made to the Bank, 
it must have tended to have set the Directors at their ease in the management of the Bank 
concerns. 


Would-such repayments, at any period in the present Session of Parliament, have pro- 
duced that effect {—It would have had the same tendency, but could not have been so 
effectual as if made sooner ; the reason is obvious, the drain was.going on all the time. 


In your communications with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 21st of February, 
when, in your opinion, the danger had become imminent, or at any time between that day 
and the 26th of February, did you advise or suggest any measure, as calculated for the 
security of the Bank ?—Nothing was suggested as [ know of, but this Order of Council. 


Jovis, 16° die Marts, 1797. 
John Puget, Esquire ; called in, and Exammed. 


WHAT is the nature of your concerns in trade, with respect to Jreland?—We are 
agents to the Bank of Ireland, and merchants ; and occasionally act for the Irish Govern- 
ment. 


When was the Bank of Ireland established ?—I do not recollect exactly, but it was 
before 1790. 


. ola Han year 1790, and the subsequent years, has your House been engaged in trans- 
mitting Money to Ireland ?—It has. 


In what manner was that Money usually transmitted ?—It was transmitted in Specie. 


To what amount has that generally been in the year 1790, and subsequent years ?—Upon 
an average about 300,000 l. a year to the Bank of Ireland, and to other correspondents. 


A you include in that average the last year, 1796 7—As the balance of trade, exclusive 
of loans. 


Has then any Specie been remitted, exclusive of the balance of trade, in consequence of 
loans !—There have been two loans in this country for Ireland: one for 500,000/. in 1794, 


ae one foxy 1,100,000 /. in 1795: of which two loans, upwards of 1,200,000/. was remitted 
in Specie. 


During what time did that sum of 1,200,0004 go to Sreland in Specie ?—From about 
March 1794 to December 1795. | 


Has any Specie been remitted, for loan, to Ireland in the year 1796 7—There was no Irish 
Joan in 1706. : 


Was any part of the loan of 1795 remitted in 1796?—There might be some in January, 
but none beyond. | | | 


Do you know of any Specie remitted to Ireland in 1796, except as to the balance of 
trade '—No; I am speaking entirely of my own House; I imagine none was remitted by 
any other, because the Bank of Ireland always took Bills in Ireland, when it would answer 
to import Specie. 

' Do -you mean to say, you apprehend that no Specie has .been remitted to private 
ersons in Ireland, and that the whole which ‘has been remitted has been remitted to the 
Bank of Ireland ?—In the year 1796, certainly, excepting inconsiderable sams. 


Do you recollect having furnished any in 1796 ?—I apprehend I did, on account of the 


paymaster; and I will send the account to the Committee from the time of the commence- 
ment of the loans. , , 


Has any Specie been remitted to Ireland in the course of the present year, 1797 ?—Y6s; 
50,000 4, went through our hands from the English to the Irish Government; and we sent 
between 80 and g0,000/, in return for Bills drawn on the English paymaster: Exclasive 
of that, we have sent about 80,000/., part of the last Irish Joan for 300,0007., which was made 
in the present year. | — a et es 


Are those three sums the whole which you know to have been remitted to Ireland in the 
present year ?-~ Yes ; upon Government account. | | 7 
| aye 
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lave any sums been remitted, by your House, on private account, im the course of the John Puget, Esq. 
present year?—-Yes ; part of that sum which I before stated to be the balance of trade. __ . 


Can you state to what amount?—lI cannot; but will send an account of it to the © 16 March, 
Committee. itis necessary I should remark, that in consequence of the French being off 1797 
the coast of Ireland, the stagnation of credit in Ireland obliged many individuals here to 
send Farge sums this year ou their own account. 7 


~ Can you form any opinion of the amount of the Specie so sent 2— No accurate opinion, 
‘but certainly above 100,000 /. 


Have you been in the manufacturing parts of Ireland?—I have been in Ireland ; but not 
much in the manufacturing parts. 


Can you inform the Committee, whether, ia the manufacturing parts of Ireland, there is 
any considerable circujation of Paper?—I cannot precisely inform the Committee ; but in 
the heads of the country where the provisions are made up, Specie is absolutely necessary 
for the purchase of cattle. 


' _ Upon what ground do you form your conclusion, that the balance of trade is 300,000 /, ?— 
Because we annually transmit that sum;-but [ understand, that nearly, or about that sum, 
is paid to Whitehaven, and the parts near it, for coal, which is paid in Speeie. 


Then you apprehend the balance of trade to Ireland is nearly equal as to Specie ?—Yes ; 
as far as I can judge from the Specie transmitted and received here. 


During a war, will not the necessary supply of provisions from Ireland tend to turn the 
balance of trade in favour of Ireland ?— Yes, it will. 


Can you state to what amount, in value, provisions have been furnished to this country 
annually during the present war ?—IF cannot. 


__ Did you, in the course of the year 17096, transmit beyond the usual sum of 300,000 I. to 
Ireland ?—No; except on return for Bills on the paymaster, as I have before mentioned. 


You have stated “ that in the course of this year, the sum of about 370,000 /. has been 
remitted to Ireland,” is not the Committee to understand, that a proportionable sum has 
been returned to this country for the purchase of coal?—-1 cannot positively say that; some 
may have come back, but trifling. | 


Veneris, 17° die Martii, 1797. 
Benjamin Winthrop, Esquire; called in, and Examined. — 
WERE you employed in settling the amount of the Money paid to indemnify the pro- 3B, Winthrop, Esq. 


prietors of neutral cargoes, which have been detained by Government '—Yes. Secret Geen! 
Can you ascertain the amount of the value of those cargoes ?—Not at present, for they 17 March, 
are not all reported; nut much above one half. There are about 450 cargoes already 1797- 


reported on, since about the middle of the year 1794; and according to the number of 
freights, there will be upwards of 300 cargoes more to be reported upon. 


What is the amount of the 450 cargoes which have been reported upon ?—Something 
more than 1,400,000/.; and that does not include the freights; the freights and expenses 


are reported separately. | | 

What is the sum which has been reported for freights and expenses ?— Within that 

riod, upon about 730 vessels, accounts of freights and expenses amount to near 
500,000 /. : | ; 

Have the sums so reposted beem paid?—I know nothing of that; but I have reason 
to think they have been paid ; but it is not within my department. 

Are these 450 cargoes, which have been reported upon, and the 300 which remain to be 
reported apoa, all the neutral cargoes which have come before you ?—Yes; there are more 
than 300 still to be reported upon. 

Is any Money paid, in respect of any of these cargoes, or claims of ya ge and expenses, 
before yoa make your report earls ale on cargoes; by what we calla verbal report; 
when the claimants wish to receive Money on account, before a report can be made, it is 
uspal for the registrar, assisted by the merchants, to signify that each a part of the demand 
may safely be paid. 22. | 

Can you state the amount which, has been paid on such verbal reports, beyond what has 
been paid oo your written reports ?—I cannot at this moment; we have it in a book at 

‘Doctors Commons; we have nothing to do with business, further than assisting the regis- 
trar with ous judgment. | | | 

Previous to June 1794, were you employed in the same manner in assisting the registrar? 


was, 


26, D4 Can 


B. Winthrop, Esq. bern 
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“you state the amount of cargoes and claims of freights and expenses, which you 
in adjysting, previous to June 1794 ?—I cannot; but I believe they were not con- 
siderable.” | a oo 

Is the Committee to understand, that individuals buy the cargoes of neutral ships, and 
that Government pays the difference only ?—I believe that is not the mode of conducting 
the business. Mr. Scott, I believe, takes posseasion of the corn cargoes, sells them, and |. 
suppose: accounts with Government for the proceeds, The claimant, when the report is 
made, is paid the amount of that report, I should suppose, without reference to the pro- 
ceeds. 


By whom is the amount paid to the claimants ?—I should suppose by Government, or 
their order. 


Do you believe the Money paid by Government, or their order, to neutral claimants, to 
be in general taken away in Specie, or is it used for the purchase of fresh curgoes in Eng- 
land ?—This would open a very wide field indeed. What becomes of the Money after itis 
paid to the correspondents of the proprietor, or in what manner it is remitted abroad, is 
impossible for me to say. | 


Can you state the amount of reports made in each year since the period to which you 
have referred in 1794 ?—I will send such an account from Doctors Commons. 


Are you a Bank Director ?—I am, but have not passed the Chair. 
Are you engaged in any commercial business ?—Not at present. 
Have you been so engaged ?—Yes. 


What, in your opinion, has been the immediate cause of the demand on the Bank for 
Specie, which took place in January and February last’—The immediate cause that pre- 
ceded the Order of Council, I believe, arose in a great measure from the fears of invasion. — 


Do you apprehend there was any other immediate cause ‘—If I was to give my opinion 
as to the cause of the diminution of Specie in the kingdom,I should G0 farther back than the 
time I have mentioned before; perhaps two years back. I should impute it, ina great 
measure, to the Imperial loan; to the subsidy to the King of Prussia; to the amount of 
Bills drawn for the expenses of the war on the Continent; to the Bills drawn from the 
West Indies; to the amount of neutral cargoes; and in general, to such causes as appear 
to me to have no connection with trade, or with any balance of trade. 


Do you apprehend that upon the general balance of trade, independent of the circum- 
stances mentioned in your answer to the former question, there would probably have been 
any diminution of Specie in the bis ie f—-[{ should apprehend not. If Iam asked the 
reason why I apprehend not ; I should say, that, independent of those drains, I apprehend 
the balance of trade generally to be in favour of this country. 


Do you conceive, that the drains, which you have mentioned, have been so large as to 
counteract the operation of the balance: of trade in bringing Specie into the kingdom ?— 
I think so. | 


Do you think they have so operated to any considerable amount ?—I should think very 
considerable. 


- Has the Course of Exchange between this sland and other countries been, during the 
two last years, in general, favourable or unfavourable to this country ?—1 think, as well as 


I can recollect, that during the time of the year 1795, that I sappoees the Money lent to 
the Emperor to be in its egress, that the Exchange fell considerably. 


Did the Exchange afterwards rise again ?—I beg leave to refer to Lloyd's Lists; and on 
reference to those lists, it appears that it rose towards the end of the year 1796. 


Do you believe that the drain occasioned in the i ear, by the fear of an invasion, 
would have occasioned the present distress of the Bank, had not the amount of its Specie 
been before considerably reduced by other causes ?—If our Money had been as high as it 
avag in the beginning of the year 1795, the actual drain that took place in the beginning of 


1797 could not have hurt us, unless that drain had grown much more considerable. 


. Can you assign any other causes than those which you have already stated, as having, in 
your opinion, contributed to the present embarrassments of the Bank ?—None that J know 
of, as i have already alluded to whatever causes might tend to carry Money out of the 
kingdom, unconnected with trade, or any balance of trade. | 


- Did you concur, as a Director of the Bank, in the representations made to Government 
on the subject of the Bank advances ?—Certainly I did. __ ; 


Will you state to the Committee, what effect has been produced upon the affairs of the 
Bank by the high amount of those advances i—I conceive, that those advances woald bave 
tended to put it out of the power of the Bank to fulfil its engagements, if the.drains of the 
Bank had continued, unless means had been found to pay a considerable sum to the Bank 
on those advances, mt ; a : 

: | Are 


‘ 
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Are you then. of opinion,. that.if.a timely payment bad been made to the Bank, ef a B, Winthrop, Boge. 
Seusiderable SU. on iin advances, tha pris lentes which, produced the Qrder of \——~-—--4 
Council might have been obviated ?—If that ele had been made at such a time, and 17 March 

to such an amount, as would have prevented demands being made on the Bank for Specie, “19797: wane 
then the difficulty might have been obviated: It seems to me, ‘that if. s0 many of ‘our Bank 

Notes had: been paid in, in discharge of the whole,’ or a:very considerable pact.of the sum 

due from Government to-thé ‘Bank; theamoent of the remamiag Bank. Notes in possession 

of the. Public,’ would not have come in for payment:in such quantities as to bave distressed 

. the Bank ; because [ ‘apprehend: the; Bank: might.always bave safely depended on a very 

considerable sum being at all times necessary for the use and for the currency of the 

Public. big he eh etl - yes oy ap ee 


Are you of opinion, that a want of punctuality, on the part of Government, in fulfilling 
its engagements, and the great depreciation of all Government Securities, have materially 
contributed to diminish public confidence ?—I was not sensible of any want of public con- 
fidence until this event happened.‘ [ would add, 1 was always fearful that such very large 
advances to Government might at some time or other epee very prejudicially to the Bank, 
and therefore on many’ occasions, as an individual ‘Director, { have been ‘against suctr 
advances. : - ; _ 


: . : a : . os = gf -, 8 MF gat * ’ + 2 be ts ee ig ; : ? 
Have the events which have Jately happened, ‘induced you to alter the opinign which you 
entertained at the time, when you, as an individual Director, objected to such advances ?— 


On the contrary, very much: tp CONG pier te Soa ee ee ee 


Is it to be understood then, that,: if. your. qpinion, such advances have operated preju- 
dicially to the Bank?—Certainly, by tending to increase the disproportion between the 
sums we were subject to be called on for, and the means of discharging those sums. I would 
wish to add, I meaa to combjne the.causes of. the diminution of our Cash, occasioned by 
the feays and ajarms of. invasiqny, forif, it,bad poy been for. the accelerated drains occasioned 
by such fears and alarms, notwithstanding. such advances, i does not, appear 1o,me ceflain, 
that the Bank must necessarily have been reduced to stopits payments. 


a a 


Se ies” ba ‘ gre. lane eet fo tea > BS ES Be RR ay RE SUR, ey ait | 
Are you of opinign, that the. Meney seat abroad in the course of the: last, year, for the 
service of, the Eanperor, oparated prejadigially.-to: the’ Bank i—Every sum,of, Money sens 
abroad. must, ip wy apinjon, have, operated, +a a. certain degree, more. or, less,tp that end. .,, 
: : acer J ae er 5 ! Sg ice a ; : - 2 fe 
~ Ys there a’ regular mitiute kept ‘at the ‘Bank Sf all‘their resolutions and ‘proceedings ?—- 
There are books of miiutes of he Coat. ce ee a 
pe eg ae a wan (WE Yee oi a ae, ee ee — 
Would the result, of their deliberations on the subject of the Money sent abroad for,the 
Emperor, and of the advances made to Govefnment, appear from snch books of ininutes?— 
I believe thost of them: would." qh ee tS Teh) TR ee ee te ee PN gg a pe eee Os 


io Tp TE Syren dee | Pee pe Poayrdp nye ye, ia Be pees pe argh Ve 
Ac what time; according ‘to 'yous-obiervatint, did the diaib, created: by the alarm of in~ 
vasion, commence ?—I think within nc Sérthight;/ ot Jessy of tlie: issying of the Ordet of 


Council. ad . i f . : . t fs . ; 
ta Pa Py He Hee Set pe Oe ae? 2M Lee fae. Jiu? eS ES a ae Poa tat “4 moka ga GY 


Had itever otcutred to: you,:to:form atry-dpintidn, previbws to that time; upon ény-grewmds 
which you can now state to this Committee, within what period, in consequence of a? the 
other causes, which you bave mentioned, as. concurring to produce the present situation of 
the Bank, the Bank’would probably have been in its ‘présent situation; {f the drain arising: 
more immediately from the alarm of invasion had not taken place?—Notwithstanding those 
causes, which.[ did not consides. 49,.0f, themselves sufficient to. bring about this situatton, 
I was in. hopes ship event. would, nas; have happened; aud I was of opinion, tbat. the, only 
wey to: preveas this event was, by,atyenuor ly-eadgavquring to reduce e Government. debr,; 
and by diminishing our gisqgunts,.which diminution, of discount I conceive. might not have 
been necessary, if a considerable part of the Government debt had been paid off. | 

Have ‘you ‘as yet farmed, any opinion ‘within’ what period of time all the’ causes which 
you have mentioned as producing, or tending to prodtice the present situation of the Bank, 
independent of the effaet.of the alarm-ef invasion, wanst have produced that, situation, sup- 
posing-tha Goyerament.Hebt not.to be-ebneldexably xeduced, and the discounts of the Bank 
not to. be, considerpbly ‘diminished itil have mete yi ise. ik. 

Have’ ou whe fhedns bf" infolminy te Comniitteé, what quaritities of Cash or 'Balion 
have in fact beer taker out'of this Country,'in‘payment of the Imperial ldans; ‘the subsidies 
to Prussia, the Rn Ge RE Aa FA RE he Bills fram the West Indies, or ja 
payment for neutral cargoes 58h ot Any. oF. emi—T have not. J speak my opinion as to, 
what. conceive to be. the nacesyary effect of those. causes, in;regard to the diminution of 
the currency’ of the kingdom. ~ Meroe avd .cies las ag eee 

Is your opinion pn that subject founded on yo r, eral reasoning; or is it found 
on your knowledgé of what’ quantity a Cae bn pou yi par of the kingdom ane 
sequence of all or any of the causes you have ‘mentioned oa | our examination ?—On the 
formes os 0 shaigqnersl eflotsy onto ddttes, imental the dsnowledge af; the partioulan dufin 
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Ms it yu Opinion: Wat there Teds Cosh 5 Present bythe Kingdom ‘than, these wwas pon, 
the rst ‘of December last; it béing a kgown fact that there is less Cash in the Bank of 
i E Oe 7" England 
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B. Wisthrop, Esq. England than there was there on the 1st of December last ?@—I have no means of knowing ; 
———~—— bat I should suppose, the quantity of Cash in the kingdom remaining equal, t hat the dimi- 


W 
1797: 


adrain on 


nution at the Bank may be accounted for by the consequences of those fears and alarms of 
invasion. 


Have you any more accurate means of knowing what Cash, and to what amount, may 
or may not have been taken out of the kingdom within the last two years, than you have 
of knowing what Cash has been taken out of the kingdom since the 1st of December last? 
—The decline of the Exchange in the year 1795, convinced me at the time, that my fears 
of Money going out of the kingdom, in consequence of the Imperial loan, were well founded; 
es I have no accurate means of knowing the fact, but by the declension of the Specie at 
the Bank. 


Are you of opinion, that if a considerable quantity of the Bank Notes had been brought 
1D, in repayment of Government advances, there would or would not have been a want of 
2 sufficient circulating medium for the purposes of the general trade of the country, if the 
amount of those Bank Notes brought in had not been in some other form restored to circu- 
lation? —There might, but I conceive the exportation of a considerable part of the national 
currency might create a want of necessary currency; which want, [I thought it might be 
dangerous to endeavour to obviate by too large an emission of paper currency ; but in 
such case, though there might be a want of circulating medium, it appeared to me very 
possible that the Bank might be safe. 


Attending to your observations, upon the effect of the alarm of the invasion as creating 
the Cash of the Bank, are you of opinion, that if such an alarm had existed, 
together with a want of a sufficient circulating medium in the country, the Cash of the Bank 
eould have withstood the effect both of that alarm and that drain, if its Notes had amounted 
to one half of those which existed on the 26th of February last ?—After the Bank had been 
enfeebled by the consequences of the drain of Money from this country, I conceive it very 
possible, had the Notes outstanding been but half the amount of what they actually were, 
the same effect might have followed from the alarms occasioned by the fears of invasion. 


Do you mean, by the words in your answer to the last question, “‘ The drain of Money 
from this country,” to state to the Committee, that you know, or that you only believe, 


_ from general reasoning, that there has been such a drain to any given amount ?—lI believe 


that the state of the coffers of the Bank generally show whether Money is coming into or 
going out of the country. 


_ If Cash was sent out of the kingdom, not by Bills drawn on foreign countries, but by 
ship, what, in your opinion, would be the effect on the Exchange with that country to 
which Cash was so sent?—If remittances to any considerable amount were to be made 
from this country to any other, I believe the Exchange on that country would fall against 
us; if Money was sent, or Bullion, it would, in my opinion, stop the fall of the Exchange. 


What do you mean by remittances?—When any merchant has occasion to remit any 
Money to any foreign country ; I mean, that then remittances are to be made, and the 
merchant who has to remit, will consider in what mode he can most profitably make his 
remittances; he will see at what rate of Exchange he can purchase Bills; he knows what 
the price of Bullion is abroad; he knows the price here, and if that appears to him the 
more advantageous mode of remitting, he will purchase Bullion, and remit it in that way: 
if he cannot purchase Bullion, by reason there may be none in the market, some men in 
trade may melt down the Gold Coin of the kingdom, which in that case, let the price of 
Bullion be what it may, he purchases at 3/. 17s. 104d. an ounce. 


If any person were to remit 500,000 /. in Cash to Hamburgh, not regarding the expense 
of such a remittance, and the Money was to be there employed, not for the purposes of 
commerce, would that occasion any alteration in the Course of Exchange to that country ?— 
I see no reason to suppose that it would. | | _ | 


Sabbati, 1 8° die Martz, 1797. 
Claude Scott, Esquire ; called in, and Examined. 


HAVE you been employed to purchase Corn on the part of Government ?—I have. 
When were you first so employed ?—Either the latter end. of 1792 or beginning of 1793- 


Can you state to the Committee the quannty and value of Foreign Corn so purchased 
by youf—I am not prepared to state the quantity ; but the Money paid by the Treasury 
for all the Corn purchased by me, for their account, for the year 1792-3, to the end of 1795, 
amounts to 1,031,360. gs. 1d.; being for the amount of the Corn purchased in 1792-3, 
that is, 611,263. 198. 10d.; and for the amount purchased in 1795, 420,1054. gs. 34.35 
which two sums were paid at different periods down to the beginning of the year 1797. 


Had you any concern with the neutral cargoes, consisting of Corn, which were brought 
into this country and taken by Government *—I had; for in 1794.the aaa se 
ictualling 
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Victualling Office employed me to séfl the Corn} beitig part of the nenttal cargoes detained 
that year, which amounted to 250,666/.; which sum was paid into the hands of the Trea- 
surer of the Navy by the order of the Commissioners of the Victualling Office: and in the 
year 1795, the cargoes by neutral ships, consisting of Corn, Provisions, and general Mer-. 
chandize, were put into my hands, to be sold on the account of Government; part of which 
has been sold, and part remains unsold; that for the payment of part of these cargoes to 
the claimants I drew on the Treasury for 321,930/. 11s. gd., and I myself paid freights to 
the amount of 135,000 /.—The system for the payment of the amount of the neutral cargoes 
to the claimants was then changed ; and I understand the claimants have since been paid, 
and are now paying, by Navy and Victualling Bills, in the like manner as the claimants of 
the cargoes detained in 1794 have been paid and are now paying. 


- Was any part of the Foreign Corn purchased by you to the amount of 1,031,369/. 9s. 14d. 
part of the neutral cargoes which you have last-mentioned ?—~It was no part of it. 


' Can you state the total amount of that part of the neutral cargoes sold by you, which 
consisted of Corn ?—No; it is not in my power, the accounts not being made out; but FE 
have repaid to Government, for the produce of that part of the Foreign Corn purchased by 
me, which has been sold, and on account of the os of that part of the cargo by neutral 
ships to the amount of about 1,200,0001., and I conjecture Ae further amount of what 
remains may be 200,000/. more. . 


Can you state what is the probable amount of the Money paid for Foreign Corn, part of 
neutral cargoes >—No, I cannot; because the transactions were so blended, and having only 


one Cash Account with Government, my payments were made on one general account ; the | 


transactions themselves will be distinctly stated when the accounts are made up. 


Can you state generally what you consider to have been the expense incurred by Govern- 
ment for the purchase of Corn since 1792-3 —I am not able to state any thing further than 
I have already stated, because the Money paid for neutral cargoes does not come under 
my notice. | 


Have you any knowledge of the manner‘in which the owners of neutral cargoes remitted 

the proceeds from the sale of Corn; whether it was remitted by fresh cargoes of English 

oods, or by Bills or Specie ?—I have no means of knowing what the claimants did with the 
oney. 


Walter Boyd, Esquire, a Member of the House; called in, and Examined. 


ARE you employed as one of the ae oa for the Emperor?—My House, or Boyd, 
Benfield, .and Company, are the Agents in England for his Imperial Majesty. 


Does the whole of the Money remitted from this country for the service of the Emperor 
pass through your hands ?—Yes. 


Can you state the amount of Money sent, during the present year, out of this country for 
that purpose ?—If by “ Money,” is meant the Coin of this country, or Bullion of any kind, 
I can positively say that none has been sent. 3 | | 


To what amount have remittances, not in Specie or Bullion, been made by you for the 
service of his Imperial Majesty, in the present year?—I cannot, from memory, say what 
sums have been remitted ; but the sums issued by re 
faithfully applied. With respect to any other statement, I conceive that 
give any such statement beyond the account of issues from this Government. 


Have you then made other issues for that service, exclusive of those which have been 
made on account of Government ?—I do not conceive, that, as the Agent for his Imperial 
Majesty, I am bound to enter into any detail of the situation of the account of his Im- 


perial Majesty with my House, further than as the same is connected with the issues from. 


this Government. 


Were you Agent for his Imperial Majesty for a loan which was neg ociated in this country: 


in the year 1795 ?—My House was. 
Did the remittance for that loan pass through your House ?— Yes. 


Will you state in what manner that was remitted ?—A very great proportion of it was 
remitted, as almost all remittances are made, by Bills of Exchange, and a certain portion 
in Foreign Bullion. 


Can you state the portion remitted in Foreign Bullion?—It amounts to1,192,120/. 138. 10d. 
between the oth of September 1794 and the 11th of February 1796. 


"Was it Gold or Silver Bullion, or was it both?—By much the greatest part consisted of 
Silver Bullion, principally Spanish Dollars. The amount remitted in Silver was 1,043,0000. ; 
and about 150,000/, in Gold Bullion, principally Louis d’Or. The greatest part of the 
Ballion, both of Gold and Silver, was purchased of the Bank of England, and all of it 
through the intervention of the confidential Bank Broker. . 7 
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W; Boyd, Esq,  .. Wea your. House. concerned, im. the: remistanpes. to the Emperor im the, year 1796, on 


—__——/ aconnt of: Government}—Yes. _— : 
18 March, Can you state in what manner those remittances were made?—By means Of Bills of 
707-Exchange, ae te ae 


Was any part remitted in Coin or Bullion ?—No part. 


_ Have you been long engaged in commercial business—and principally in what line ?— 
It is now upwards of twelve years since I was first established, for my own account, asa 
Banker at Paris ; the business of which profession consists in dealing in Bills of Exchange 
and Bullion in that and other foreign countties. 


i 4 


When did you cease to be a Banker at Paris, and return to this country ?—I came to this 
country in September 1792; but my House at Paris continued until the month of October 
1793, when the acting partners there were obliged to escape in consequence of the decree 

the National Convention, for seizing and confiscating British property in France, and 
imprisoning the persons of all British subjects. , 


When did you establish your House here?—In March 1793. 


Have you any means of forming a judgment, whether the circulating Specie of this 
country has been diminished, since the beginning of the year 1793 f—I have no other 
means than those derived from observation, aided by an experience in matters relative to 

; circulation in general, of an extent, In point of sums, infinitely beyond what can be con- 
ceived, from the period of time in which [ have been in business. 


Did your situation, as a Banker at Paris, give you particular means of information on 
that subject '—Yes. 


Was not Paris, when the commerce of that country was undisturbed, a central point of | 
commercial circulation ?—Yes; it was one of the three great places of Exchange upon! 
which the commercial circulation of Europe principally turned ; I mean London, Paris, and |“ 
Amsterdam. 3 | 


j 


Has the judgment which you have formed from observation, aided by the experience 
which you have mentioned, led you to think that the oes Specie in this country has 
been diminished since 1793 ?—I do not conceive that any considerable diminution can have 
taken place. I know for certain, that in the year 1793, large supplies of Bullion arrived 
from the Continent into this country; my House imported a considerable supply, as a pro- 
fitable speculation ; and some similar supplies were sent by the correspondents of my House 
for their account. 


Do you mean to state, that the importation of Bullion from the Continent into this 
country, in the year 1793, was an importation in the ordinary course, or produced by parti- 
cular circumstances'—If I recollect right, these importations were occasioned by the 
favourable situation of the Exchange at the time. : 


Do you gt abaar that the quantity of Specie in the country was increased, during the 
year 1793, beyond what it was in the year 1792?—In so far as the Bullion imported was 
actually coined, it is natural to conclude that it was so. 


Was the quantity of Bullion increased during the year 1793, beyond the year 1792 ?— 

In so far as Bullion was imported, to be sure that Bullion was an addition to what pre- 

viously existed in this country; but at what period the same object which had occasioned 

the importation may have rendered exportation a favourable pursuit, I cannot say at this 

moment; the importation and exportation of Bullion depends altogether upon the relative 

_ prices of Bullion in this and foreign countries, and the relative situation of Exchanges 

between this country and such foreign countries. Bullion is considered in all the countries 

of Europe as merchandize, and of course the speculations in Bullion are precisely influenced 
by the same causes which determine speculation in any other article of merchandize. 


Considering all these circumstances, do you apprehend that, since the beginning of the 
year 1793, a greater quantity of Bullion has been exported from this country than has been 
imported ?—I should rather think so. 


For what reason?—Principally from the unavoidable heavy expenditure in foreign 
countries, which this, as well as all other wars, has necessarily occasioned. 


Can you state, whether, in your opinion, the quantity of Bullion has by such means 
been’ considerably reduced since the year 1793, so as to make the quantity now in the 
country much less than it was in the year 1793 ?—I cannot give a positive opinion on that 
point; but the impression upon my mind is, that no very great effect has been produced 
upon the quantity of Bullion in the country. 


Do you eppreene that the trade of the country has been diminished since the year 
1793 [—No; I rather think it has been considerably augmented. 


If the trade has been considerably augmented, would not the operations of commerce 
Tequire a greater quantity of Bullion than was necessary before the augmentation ?—I do 
not conceive that Bullion is indispensably necessary (I mean as the means of creme 

or 
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for the‘ purposes of thé trade of this. country; -bat ‘aw a&gmentation of the circulating 
medium was certainly very necessary, in consequence of the. augmentation of the trade of 
. the country. . =; | | } 
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; : nian es see ‘ ww fe arn i : 
What would be the consequence of a diminution of the circulating medium, at the same 
time that an augmentation of trade should take place #—The greatest distress would inevi- 
tably be the consequence. a 7 ae aes 


What would be the probable effect of such ‘distress. upon the Cash of the Bank of 
England ?—The distress which would arise in the commercial world, would in nq degree be 
alleviated by drawing Cash from the Bank of England; but the alarm and distrust which 
the embarrassments in the commercial world would infallibly excite, particularly in the 
minds of timid persons not in business, would necessarily lead such persons to convert the 
Bank of England Notes into Coin. | 


What would be the effect of the Bank of England at such a moment lessening their 
discounts ?—To give rise to that alarm and that distrust, which I have just stated as likely 
to lead timid persons to convert their Bank Notes into Coin. 


What do you apprehend have been the principal causes of the drain which has taken place 
on the Bank ?—I attribute the drain chiefly to that line of conduct, which I believe the 
Directors of the Bank of England have pursued since the month of December 1795, when 
they announced to the Public, by an advertisement, certain changes in the quantity and 
manner of conducting their business of discount. 


Will you state what those changes were, and what you apprehend to have been their 
effect '—I cannot from memory state precisely the changes in question, but I believe that 
the consequence of that advertisement has invariably been a resolution on their part to 
diminish the circulation of their Notes, and consequently of their discounts. 


Has that diminution of discounts, in your opinion, had a sensible effect on commercial 
circulation ?—Undoubtedly ; it has diminished the powers of commercial houses, and 
‘diminished the value of public securities. 


Has the diminution of the value of public securities been the usual consequence of 2 


known diminution of the discounts of the Bank ?—Always, if continued for any consider- | 


able time ; and indeed from the nature of things, this consequence must inevitably follow. 


_ Does the diminution of the value of public securities tend to lessen private discounts, in 
consequence of the advantage to be gained by speculations in such public securities ?— 
Most assuredly. 


Does the diminution of discounts by the Bank lessen confidence in commercial trans- 
actions ?—lIt necessarily must produce this effect; but it has also the further serious incon- 
venience of diminishing discounts by all private channels.—The moment that it is known 
that the Bank of England has resolved upon a diminution of discount, all private Bankers 
withhold 4 part of the facilities which they are in the habits of giving to their customers. 


Are there any means by which the diminution of a circulating medium, produced by the 
diminution of the. Bank discounts, can be supplied, besides private discounts ?—I[t is 
necessary to observe; that private discounts can in no degree supply any of the diminution 
of the circulating medium, which in London principally consists of Bank of England Notes. 
Discounts by private Bankers are no addition to the circulating medium ; they are only one 
of the many ways in which the circulating medium, really existing, may be employed. 
There are, to be sure, various means -by which a circulating medium may be augmented, 
-besides the issue of Bank Notes; but it has always been the general favourite wish of the 
country to owe the necessary augmentation of the circulating medium, rather to the Bank 
of England, than to any other establishment or expedient that might be devised. 


If the Bank Notes, now in circulation, were to be considerably diminished, would that 
diminution lessen private discounts ?— Most undoubtedly. 


Would the diminution of private discounts be as considerable, or nearly as considerable, 
as the diminution of Bank Notes ?—A great deal more so. 


Supposing the quantity of Bank Notes now in circulation were diminished one half, do 
you apprehend that private discounts could be carried on to a considerable extent ?—Not 
only private discounts could not, in that case, be carried on to any considerable extent; but 
the wheel of circulation, if I may so express myself, could not possibly turn round : indeed, 
the case supposed, cannot possibly exist, without either producing the most violent con- 
vulsion in the commercial and financial world, or necessitating a substitute, of some kind 
or other, for the Bank Notes, which would thus be forced out of circulation. 


The advances by the Bank to Government, as they appear in an account laid before the 
House on the 13th of March, amounted on the goth of March to 10,916,010/., including 
interest; what do you apprehend would be the probable effect on the circulating medium, 
of paying off the whole, or a considerable part of that advance?—Such a measure is 


physically impracticable, because the sum in question exceeds the whole Bank Notes now | 


in circulation. It is necessary to explain, that it is only impossible upon the supposition 
that no substitute is recurred to. 
26, E3 Does 
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Does it occur to: you, that the measure might be carried to effeet by any means which 


| ———’_ suggest. themselves. to your mind ?—No particular means occur to me for carrying inte 


13 Marsch, 
VQ}. 


execution a measure which I do not conceive to be at all necessary ; but if it were found to 
be indispensably necessary, no doubt it might be carried into execution, the Bank of 
England, or some similar Establishment, giving the necessary facilities which the circe 
lation of the country would require during the operation. 


Do you apprehend that the payment of a part of the advance from the Bank to Govern- 
ment would contribute to remove the Begin difficulty ?—Not in the least; it would only, 
in my opinion, tend to increase it ; unless, as I have already said, the medium of circulation, 
of which this operation would create a great diminution, were to be proportionably ang- 
mented by some means or other. 3 


Are you not of opinion, that if the advances from.the Bank to Government were repaid, 
the same number of Bank Notes might remain in circulation, with less danger tq the Bank, 
and with more advantage to the commerce of the country ?—I have already said that the 
payment proposed is physically impossible, unless the diminution of the circulating 
medium should be supplied by Bank Paper, or some other expedient. 


W ould not an increased commerce, by rendering the balance of trade more favourable to 
this country, naturally add to the quantity of Bullion, unless counteracted by other causes, 
and principally by loans to foreign powers ?—It seems to me to be a matter of absolute 
iaditterence: whether we have a large quantity of Bullion, or a large quantity of any other 
merchandize; and that the influence of foreign loans must have been very small indeed, 
-when considered as forming part of the whole foreign expenditure which this war, in 
common with all other wars, has occasioned. 


Does not, in point of fact, a favourable balance of trade tend to introduce a proportion- 
able quantity of Bullion into the country, unless counteracted by other causes ?—It natu- 
rally does; but it isa matter of very great indifference whether that large quantity of 

| Bullion comes of itself, or not; it being well known, that at all times, in this counwy, 
we may command any quantity of foreign Bullion that the real wants of the country 
| may require. 


Does not the natural influx of Bullion into the country depend on the price of Ballion 
in foreign countries, as well as on the balance of trade?—No doubt it does; and I have 
already stated that it does. 


Has your House been engaged in remittances for subsidies or loans, from this Govern- 
ment, to any other foreign power than his Imperial Majesty ?—No. 


Supposing that Government had wished to repay the Bank advances, could it have 
obtained the funds requisite for this bupoe any otherwise than by a loan?—I think not; 
either by a loan, or by some financial arrangement producing the effect of a loan. 


Must not that loan have been furnished, as usual, by the monied interest, and have been 
paid into the Bank in Bank Notes ?—Certainly. 


Unless the Bank had re-issued a number of Bank Notes, fully equal to that which had 
been paid in, would not the mercantile world have been distressed by the operation, in 

roportion to the quantity of Bank Notes suppressed or extinguished ?—Undoubtedly ; 
f have already stated, that the repayment of the whole advances, without ide suk ag 
issues, was physically impossible; and for any part of the sum, the difficulty or impossi- 
bility would be in proportion. | 


Supposing then that the Bank had re-issued, in an equal proportion, what difference 
would it have made, in point of safety to the Bank (so far as hes safety depends u a 
supposed -proportion between its Cash and its Notes in circulation) whether these Notes 
were out in the shape of a loan to Government, or in that of an accommodation to 
merchants ?-—There appears to me to be only one difference possible between these two 
modes of employing the Bank’s funds; that difference consists in the probability, or 
certainty, of the repayment of the sums lent on mercantile discounts, or on Government 
securities ; if the repayment of the one is more certain, and more near than the repayment 
of the other, it would seem to follow, as a necessary consequence of the principles of 
banking, that that mode of employing Money, which promises the greatest certainty and 
quickness of repayment, ought to be considered as the mode most proper fer a banking 
establishment to adopt. ' 


Do you not apprehend, that the call on the Bank for Guineas must, in fact, always depend 
on the state of the foreign Exchanges, and on the bome demand, from whatever internal 
causes; and would the repayment by Government of the Bank advances, on supposition of 
proportionable issues, have affected either of these causes ?——I think the call on the Bank 
depends much more upon the home demand, than upon the foreign Exchanges; but I do 
not conceive that, in either case, the repayment of the advances to Government would, in 
any degree, affect the demand for Specie. | 


Do you not conceive, that, if a considerable extinction of Bank Notes were to take place, 
the Cuees must be, that our great manufacturers must, throughout the whole country, 
be compelled to turn off many of their workmen; and would not the value of our wa sire 
an 
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and the credit we.could afford to give.to foreign countries, be diminished ._—Unquestionably ; 
not only all these consequences would inevitably follow; but the national industry would, 
m general, be so exceedingly cramped in its operations, that the very object, which can be 
imagined as a mative for such an extinction of Bank Notes, would infallibly be defeated. 


Would not this necessarily tend to turn the balance of trade and the Course of Exchange 
against this country, and of course tend to draw out the Cash from the coffers of the Bank ?— 
It would at least have the effect of depriving the country of the proper exertion of the 
national industry, and thereby diminish the means of paying our balances to foreign 
countries ; or, in other words, diminish our exports. 


Would not the lessening of our exports tend of course to turn the Exchange against us, 
and tend thereby to draw out the gold from the kingdom, and of course from the Bank?— 
@ think it would. 


Is it not an established fact, that when commodities have risen greatly in price in any 
country, a greater quantity of circulating medium must be wanting tor the common inter- 
course of commerce and society ?—No ceabi it must; the value of commodities to be cir- 
culated must always be, in some degree, in proportion to the means of circulation, If the 
value of the commodities to be circulated is increased, the power of the circulator ought 
to be increased in_ proportion. 


Is it not notorious, that various commodities, and in particular Corn, Cattle, &c. were, 
during the course of last year, very greatly higher than for some time before?—Yes. 


Ts it not also notorious, that there was vast distress and numerous failures of Country 
‘Banks in the year 1793 ?—Yes. ‘ 


Must not the bgeree medium in the country consist of Bank of England Notes, 
Country Bank Notes, and Specie ’—Y es. 


You having said, “ that a higher price of commodities requires a larger quantity of 
circulating medium ;” and commodities having been much higher last year than for some 

ears before, if, of the three articles of which the circulating medium is made up, the two 
first, Bank of England Notes and Country Bank Notes, are not increased, must not the 

reater quantity of circulating medium wanted be furnished by the third article, that is 
Specie ?—Most assuredly. 


Do you know, that in many places, some of them the most populous and opulent in the 
kingdom, Country Bank Notes have been greatly Jessened, instead of being increased, 
since the failures in the year 1793 ?—I believe it to be the case. 


Can you describe what appeared ‘to you to have been the motives which influenced the 
Directors of the Bank, in that change of the manner of conducting their business of the 
discounts, to which you have referred?—I am persuaded, that the Directors of the Bank 
were not actuated by any improper motives. believe, on the contrary, that they must 
have cozceived it to be proper and prudent in them to make the changes which they then 


‘made: but I am not the less decidedly of opinion (and this opinion has remained invariably 2 


‘the same since the change took place) that, whatever reasons of prudence may have deter- 
amined them, the consequences have been such as I have described. 


Lune, 20° die Martii, 1797. 
- Benjamin Winthrop, Esquire; called in, and further Examined. 


‘YOU having imputed the drain of Cash upon the Bank, except so far as it arose from the 
Jate alarm of invasion, altogether to political causes, and such as appear to you to have no 
connection with trade, or any balance of trade; and also having stated, that you know of 
mo other-causes of embarrassment than those which you have assigned, having already 
alluded to whatever causes might tend to carry Money out-of the kingdom, unconnected 
wath trade or balance of. trade ; do yn ‘not know that unusually large quantities of Foreiga 
Corn were purchased last year by this country, which must have considerably tended to 
turn the balance of trade and the Course of Exchange against us?—I do; and I think 
T alluded to many causes that tended to carry Money out of the country; amongst which I 
certainly meant to include Money to be paid for Foreign Corn; and I desire leave of the 
Committee to read, from a paper in my hand, the following statement, which I have 
prepared: And he read as follows: 


“ As any difficulties the Bank might at any time labour under, could only be occasioned 
by the excess of its Notes above the amount of its Cash ; so any measures which tended to 
increase its Notes, without bringing in Cash or Specie in exchange for such Notes, must 
undoubtedly, at such a time, add to its enibarrassment. Of this nature, when the Cash of 
the Bank had considerably declined, from the effect of those causes which I have before 
alluded to as tending to carry Money out -of ‘the country, I considered the enlarging our 
advances to Govesnmeat, and the inoreasing our discounts ; and therefore, as an individual 

Director, Ihave, for the two last yeam, coats recommended the diminishing both, so 
“ ; : . - : ® 4 as 
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B. Weathrop, Esq. as at all events (short-of an universal run) to secure the safety of the Bank. I thought the 


20 March, 
1 797: 


Bank ought never to be in danger ; and as-it appeared ta me impossible for the Bank safely 
to fill up, by.a profuse emission of its Notes, that void occasioned in the national currency 
or circulating medium of gold and silve, arising from the sanction of such large exports of 
Money, which seemed to me to have no conncctivn with trade, or any balance of trade; so 
I was of opinion, that Parliament ought to see the effects of its own measures, and that it 
was impossible to have the benefit of such large sums of Money abroad and at home at the 
same time; of, fh other words, as confined to the Imperial Joan, that the Emperor should 
enjoy ali ‘the uses and functions of 4,600,000 1., and yet that we, who agreed to lend the 
Money, should at the same moment not feel the want of it here, and fancy, that by any 
inexplicable manceuvres in the mode of remittance, we still actually retain that Money in 
this ¢ountry, though we knew we had actually lent it, and received interest for it. If 
Government bad paid off a very considerable part of its debt to the Bank, it would in all 
probability not only have given us safety, but we should have had it more in our power to 
assist the mercantile interest by extending our discounts; which being limited to Paper of 
two montbls, may at any time be increased or diminished, without that danger which must 
necessarily attend a great extension of the Government debt, the timely payment of which 
we know cannot always be depended upon.” 

I beg leave to add, that, in this answer, I am speaking my own private sentiments, 


without reference to those of other gentlemen in the direction. 


Question repeated iI have nothing to add to the answer I have already given ; except 
that the importation of Corn has connection with the balance of trade. 


Were there not other neutral cargoes besides those of Coss, the payments for which 
tended to draw Money out of the counury '—Yes. 


Were not Naval Stores, last year, at a price considerably higher than formerly ; and must 
not this also have tended to turn the balance of trade aad the Course of Exchange against 
us?—I have heard that the prices of Naval Stores were higher; but, as assisting the 
registrar, we have nothing to do with the prices here; a great part of the Naval Stores 
captured, I-have been informed, were not fit for: our purpose, nor delivered at His Majesty’s 
yards, but sold. by public sale; and the value of all being to be paid for to the neutral 
claimants, undoubtedly tended to increase the amount of the Muney to be remitted from 
this country. | : 

Is it not natorious, that the course of remittanee was last year considerably affected, and 
rendered more circuitous by the incidents. of. the war, whieh would of course retard the 
arrival of returns; to balance the exports which-bave gone from this country ?— Not being 
in trade, [ really cannot take upon myself to answer the question. 


Do you, know. whether the exports of manufactares from this country were last year 
unusually great ?—I capnot answer. that question:; I have heard sv. a 

Must not the high price of all articles of produce, towards the beginning and middle of 
Jast year, have réquired & greater quantity than usual, of some sort of circulating medium, 
-for common transactions of buying and selling, in all parts of the country ?—The payments 
and receipts must undoubtedly have amounted to larger sums: but-when the Specie or Cash 
of the kingdom had been diminished, [ am not a ‘sufficient judge of the matter to give, 
without much consideration, an answer to this question; or whether it were proper or 
improper to increase the representative of what J canceive to be the right circulating 


a a 


medium of the country, meaning gold and silver. 


Were the Bank Notes, in the beginning and middle of last year, increased beyond their 
ordimary course }—} believe not. I believe the increase or diminution of Bank Notes bore 
eee y a proportion to the increase or diminution of our Cash, When our Cash was 

igher, of course our Bank Notes were higher. 


Taking for granted, that a material increase in the price of articles réquires, ceteris paribus, 
a gteater quantity of circulating medium for the intercourse of society and commerce, and 
the Bank not having, in the beginning of Jast year, a greater quantity of Bank Notes out 
than’ before; could ‘this greater quantity ‘of circulating medium required, be furnished 
otherwise than by Country Bank Notes, or by Specie?—Taking for granted that such 
increase ‘was necessary, I_ know of no other mode of supply thian Specie or Paper; but 
whether, in the absence of Specie, Paper, to the required amount, ought to be issued by 
the Bank, is a question that must depend upon every particular person’s way of tbinking ; 
for my own purt, I think not. , eee et = | 


Would not'the demand for Specie in the country, from whatever causes, tend to draw 
out Gold from the coffers of the Bank ?-~-Unquestionably. _ | 


Supposing Government, at any time'since the middle of Jast year, to have repaid the 
Bank advances ; could it have done this any otherwise than ‘by a Joan from the Public ‘— 
I really fear not. 7 


Supposing. this loan to have been furnished by the mercantile world, and the repayment 
20 have been made; must not that repayment have tended to diminish the paar 
medium, unless the Bank had re-issued a quantity of Bank Notes, fully equal to that inet : 

sa0 


t 
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should have been paid in?—This question strikes me, as supposing the circalating medium» 
to consist only of Paper. If the Governament had paid off the’ Bank the debt which 

Government owed in Bank Notes, and the Bank had not advanced to the lenders of this 

loan the Money to make good their payments, I conceive the Bank might have been 

perfectly safe. | bai 


Do you conceive the quantity of Bank Notes, which had been in circulation for six or 
seven months befure the 25th of February last, to have been great than the convenience 
of trade required :—I think not; nor should I, at any time, have objected to the increase 
of Bank Notes for the purposes of commerce, to any indefinite amount, provided we have 
a sufficient supply of Cash to answer their payment. .  * | 


Must not the diminution of the quantity of Bank Notes, below what the convenience of 
traderequires, tend to produce distress and failures in the commercial world ?—It might 
be the occasion of great distress to many individuals, not to receive such assistance from. 
the Bank in the way of discount, as might suit their occasions ; and nothing but the im- 
pression I had received of the great importance of the safety of the Bank of England, 
which to me was paramount to all other considerations, could have induced me to refuse 
such accommodation, whenever wanted by those whom we reputed to be safe men. 


Would not such distress and failures tend to produce a considerable disposition to get 
into possession, and to hoard up Specie ?—However much I might lament such calamity 
to the commercial world, [ do not think it would have that tendency. On the contrary, 
[ am inclined to think, that the want of such accommodation to individua!s wanting Money, 
would necessarily have obliged them to look abroad for their funds, and might have been 
the occasion of drawing Money into this country. 


Has it not, for several months past, been possible to make from 12 to.16 per cent. of 
Money in the Metropolis ?—TI really do not know. 


Supposing the temptation to British merchants, having Money due from abroad, to 
endeavour to get it home again, to have been very great; does not any fresh temptation 
being iperauded: suppose that there must be, in those merchants, a strong disposition to, 
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get Money into their possession ?—-Any fresh temptation, added to a temptation already -- : 


existing, must increase that temptation. 


Supposing a disposition to get Specie into their possession to be strong in the mercantile 
world in the Metropolis; do you not think that the means of drawing it from the coffers 
of the Bank would be in their power ?—I know not that there could exist any strong desire 
in a merchant to get Specie into his possession ; when he wants Money, a Bank Note is 
equally serviceable to him. 


Suppose that, from any cause, there should be considerable commercial distress ; do 
you not think in point of fact, speaking from experience, that such distress would produce 
a disposition to get either Bank Notes or Gold into their possession; and if the Bank Notes 
should not be increased in proportion to this disposition, would not Gold be wanted to 
make up the difference 1—When a merchant is in distress for Money, I understand it to be 
precisely the same thing to him, whether he be supplied with Bank Notes or with Guineas ; 
the former answers his purpose equally well, and he does not want to hoard up the latter. 


Was there not, in fact, a considerable drain on the Bank for Specie, for the week pre- 
vious to the 25th of February ?—There was. | | 


Would the persons who came to the Bank for Specie have been equally well satisfied 
with Bank Notes ?—No; for they brought their Bank Notes for the purpose of receiving 
Specie. 


Supposing the disposition to be great, among commercial men, to get Specie, would not 
the means of drawing it out of the Bank be easily afforded to them, and would it be in the 
power of the Bank to secure itself against being drained of its Cash, by keeping its Notes 
even at a reduced proportion to its Specie, provided the Bank should re-issue Notes to the 
same amount as they should come in, and not give over the discounting business ?—It would 
be easy for persons to get Specie who were in possession of Bank Notes. ' There could no 
danger arise to the Bank if they always kept a sufficient quantity of Specie to answer such 
Notes as might be brought in for payment. What that proportion is, must be the regulation 
of experience. 


Besides persons who should bring in Bank Notes for payment, would not the means of 
getting Specie be also afforded, when Specie should be much wanted, to all persons: who 


should have dividends to receive at the Bank ?—Yes. 


Was not the amount of the last quarter’s dividends above three millions sterling ‘—-I do 
not know exactly ; but [ believe thereabouts. ! : 


| Would not the means of getting Specie be also afforded to all persons who, keeping 
private. accounts with the Bank, should desire to receive back in Specie the balance due to 
them on those accounts?—~They would be exactly on the same Noting as the holders of 
Bank Notes, and might haye demanded payment in Cash. 

6. F : Supposipg 
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Supposing the Bank to have, reduced its quantity af Bank Notes in circulation to ever 30 
low a quantity, yet, provided it should keep that reduced quantity floating to the same 
amount by re-issuing on discounts as the Notes shauld come m; wauld not this small 
floating quantity afford the means of gradually draining the Bank of Specie, supposing the 
disposition to get Specie to be great in general?—!f the demand at any time for Specie 
were greater than the Bank oa answer, the danger would be great indeed; but I think, 
iY such a state as is described in the question, there could have existed no probability of 

anger. 


- Supposing the. dispesition ta get Specie into. possession to be great and general, would 
not ay neteotis be euabied, by seling thei Stocks or other sroperiy of nap Cae et 
Bank Notes into their possession, and taking these Bank Notes to the Bank be enabled 
to furnish themselves with Specie 1 Cercainly: whether the disposition was great and 
general, or not. | 


Supposing the disposition ahove-mentioned to be great, and the means above-mentioned 
taken, would not this tend considerably to depress the Stocks ?—If, in consequence of any 
disposition, there appeared a great number of sellers of Stock in proportion to buyers, the 
price of Stocks must necessarily fall. 


Do, oy do you not think, that a considerable reduction of the Bank Notes below their 
actual amount, during the six months preceding the 26th of February, would have tended 
to produce commercial distress ?—If Government had paid off a considerable part of its 
debt in Bank Notes, E conceive the effect would be directly the contrary; because then 
we might have: been enabled safely to have extended our discounts. 


Does not that extension of discounts suppose a re-issue of Bank Notes ?—Certainly, to 
the extent of the sum discounted. 


Supposing then that after Government had paid in the whole, or any part of the Bank 
Advances, ie Bank not re-issuing fresh Notes in proportion to those which had been paid 
in, the whole quantity in circulation should have been rendered smaller than it actually has 
been during the six months preceding the 26th of February; would this have tended, 
according to the proportion which should have been reduced, to produce commercial dis- 
tress ?—-What the effect of such a payment of the Government debt, and at the same time - 
the Bank refusing to increase their Discounts, might have been, I cannot say ; but I can 
venture to say that such condact would not have been that of the Court of Directors, who 
wished for nothing more than to give every accommodation to trade they safely could 


.afford. 


Do you ascribe the diminution of Bank Notes in circulation from June 1795 to the 25th 
of February 1797, solely to the diminution of Cash ?—In a great measure I do. 


- Can you assign any other cause !—No; not directly. 
Is it not to be ascribed to the diminution of discounts ?—TI apprehend not. 


Do you know of whom the Agents for the Emperor in this country purchased the Bullion 
and Specie remitted abroad on account of the Joan of 1795, or any part of it?-—No. 


When did you first recommend to the Court of Directors to Jessen their Discounts >—My 
advice on that occasien. has been founded on general principles. We are sworn to give 
our best advice and assistance in the management of the affairs of the Company; and it 
seemed natural to me, that the Advances of all kinds should be restrained as our means 
declined. I was considerably alarmed by the first mention of an Imperial loan, to the 
extent of six millions as was. first mentioned ; and upon that occasion 1 wished the Court 
to make the strongest representation to His Majesty’s Ministers against that measure, as 
conceiving that the effects of it would deprive us of the means of rendering such assistance 


to the commercial world as I wished. 

- Did you then not recommend the measure of lessening the,Discounts at any time previous 
to the year 1793 ?—I do not recollect that I did; nor that there was avy occasion tor it 
for a few years previous. | 

Has the diminution of the Discounts by the Bank, in fact, always or generally produced 


‘@ diminution in the price of the public Securities ?—I am inclined to think not; the Stocks 


are generally high when Money is very plentiful; when Money is very plentiful the 
Discounts are generally low, because they are not wanted. | 

Was the notice, given by the Bank towards the end of the year 1795, of an iatention to 
contract its Discounts, and the line of conduct which it pursued in cousequence, in any 
degree occasioned by the remittances which had been made to the Emperor, and by the 


_ ‘gtate of the Advances made 40 Government by the Bank ?—If that was the time of that 


regulation, which I do not recollect, it must have been occasioned by the diminution of 
the Cash; which I should attribute to such causes as appeared to me to have a tendency 


to carry Money ont of the country. , 
Did not the amount of Government Advances also materially’ o erate to induce the Bank 
to restrain its issues of Paper in the way of discounts?—They did, with me, to recommend 


‘gech redaction from time to time. 
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Marts, 21° de Martu, 1797. — 
Sir Richard Carr Glynn, a Member of the House ; called in, and Examined. 
ARE you engaged in a Banking-house in London ?—I am. 


Does your House correspond with Country Bankers ?—It does. 


What parts of the country does the connection of your House with Country Bankers 
extend to 2—Scotland, Northumberland, the West of Yorkshire, Warwickshire, Cornwall, 
Dorsetshire and Kent. | 


What is the nature of the connection between the Londoa Banker and the Country 
Banker, with whom your House correspond?—I consider myself as an Agent to the 
Country Banker in Money transactions. 


Are the Bills of any of the Country Banks, with which you are connected, payable at 
your House ?—They are; Bills are drawn upon our House. Notes are made payable at 
our House. I donot mean to apply this answer to all our country correspondents. 


Which of your correspondents make their Notes payable at your House ?—A few Notes 
of the Barnsley Bank are made Byes at our House; the Notes of the Bank in Warwick- 
shire are made payable at our House; the Notes of the Bank in Dorsetshire, and of the 
Bank in Kent, are made payable at our House; in Cornwall a very few, if any. | 


How far do the Country Banks, eorevens with your House, depend on your 
House for a supply of Cash !—They did, before the suspension of the payments at the 
Bank. | = : 


Was any extraordinary demand made upon you, from your country correspondents, for 
Cash, in the beginning of the present year !—There was, but not to a large amount. 


Did it increase before the suspension of payments by the Bank in Cash?—-The dey 
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mand was in the month of January; and only from one quarter, viz. from the West of 


Scotland. | 


When did that demand begin?—The first remittance in Cash, I think, was on the a8th 
of December ; and ¢antinued at various times to the 13th of January. : 


Was any demand for Cash from the Northumberland Bank?—There was, in one 
instance. : 


‘Were the demands from the West of Scotland, and the ‘Northumberland Bank, to an 
amount considerably larger than usual ?—Not considerably lasger. 


Was there any difficulty in supplying that demead?-—Not before the suspension of 
payment of Cash by the Bank. 


Was the supply of Cash obtained from the Bank, to answer the demands of the Banks 
before-mentioned !—-We generally supplied them from ourown balance, sending afterwards 
to the Bank, either the day or the day after, as we might see occasion, for a supply from 
the Bank. | | 


Do the Baakers of London generally depend for a supply of Cash on the Bank?— — 


I should apprehend lately they must have depended upon a supply of Cash from the Bank ; 
with respect to ourselves, about two years ago we received more Cash than we paid away. 


Did you send your surplus Cash to the Banki-—-We did, We sent same Cash to the 
Bank on the 31st of January last. 


Have you, for any time past and how long, perceived a difference in the supply of 
Cash to your House from your general customers (—-Our Oash has remained pretty cach 
upon the par. We have usually received as much as we have paid, until the late 
‘suspension. 


Have you then perceived any material differenee previous to the late suspension by 
the Bank ‘—None of late. , 


Within the last three years have you perceived any difference ?—None. 


Have you any means of judging whether the quantity of country Bank Notes in circu- 


‘Jation, is, within these last three. years, increased or dimimished —I have no accurate 


means of ascertaining that. 


Have the qyantity of Bank Notes of the Banks corresponding with your own House,. 
tin the last three years, or diminished f—{ bave na means, of answering 


increased wi 


that questian, | | ; : | oe 
Are you able to describe, from what circumstances the demand for Caéh in Scotland 
was inereasged, in December and January last ?—From the attempt of an invasion of Ire- 


,Jand by the French, I conceive, in the West of Scotland, it was moxe 3, matter of 


precaution, than in consequence of an actual'run. upon that Bank. © | 
26. Fa | Can 
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’ Was any effect produced hereby on the fun 


_ to produce difficulties, and to depress the funds. 


- usual. 


descriptions, taken place in 
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Can yon describe to what circurhstances it is probably owing that your House received 
more Cash two years ago than since that time ‘—Because we have customers who have 
more workmen and manufacturers to pay than before. : 


Was you in London in the month of September last ?—I think I was, or ‘about that 
time. ow x ae ae 
_ Was your attention about that time drawn to the state of public credit?—It certainly 
was. co | 
' Was there, at that time, a good'deal of real or apprehended embarrassment in the com- 
mercial world ?—There was embarrassment as far as this, that merchants and traders could 
not readily obtain discounts. | SO | 


ds ?—The public funds must in some degree 
be affected by a scarcity of the circulating medium. | 


In what way does the scarcity of the circulating medium produce ‘that effect ?—The 
want of Cash will oblige sen haute and traders to sell out of the funds, or to obtain 
loans from. persons having Money in the funds. 


Do you apprehend that, for some months previous to the 25th of February, the circulating 
medium had been greater than the convenience of trade called for?—I think not greater. 


. Supposing then, that during any part of that period the quantity of circulating medium 
bad been lessened, would not this diminution have tended to produce commercial diff- 
culties, and to depress the funds‘—The diminution of the circulating medium must tend 


e 


Is it, or is it not your opinion, that any considerable degree of commercial difficulty 
tends to produce a disposition to obtain or hoard up Specie?—I do not think the com- 
mercial difficulties did tend to the hoarding up Specie. 7 


Does the prevalence of commercial difficulty tend to produce a general disposition 
to get Specie into possession ?—I donot think that it did so, speaking of these times. 


Do you mean, that any disposition to procure or hoard up Specie, which may have 
lately prevailed, was nut produced by commercial difficulty, but by some other cause; or 
do you mean, generally speaking, that the prevalence of commercial difficulties, when they 
really exist, have not this tendency ?—I conceive that the disposition to hoard Specie arose 
from another cause, speaking of these times. 


But, supposing, commercial difficulties should prevail, would they not produce a disposi- 
tion in people to: possess themselves of Specie, whether for hoarding, ot for applying to the 
purposes for which they might want it, commercial or any other ’—TI think it would not 
produce that a ae because commercial difficulties have before prevailed in this 


country, and [ do not tien recollect a disposition in people to possess themselves of and 
hoard Cash. : . *e- 


Has there lately existed any such disposition to obtain or hoard Cash ?—There has. 


By what causes do you conceive that disposition to have been produced ?—From an 
apprehension of an invasion of the enemy. i would add, that I understood the demand of 
Cash upon the Newcastle Bank arose from orders which were given to take the stock of the 
farmers upon the coast, and the preparations which were made to drive that stock into the 
interior, if necessary, which caused a want of confidence in the people there. 


Have you any reason to believe that the quantity of Cash remaining now in the country 
as considerably less than it has been in former times ?*—I believe it is less. 


Can you describe any circumstances that appear to you likely to have produced that 
diminution ?—It has not aprearey to me in the London cireulation; bat [ ground my 
opinion on the information I have received, that less Money has been coined of late than 


Rowland Burdon, Esquire, a Member of the House ; called in, and Examined. 


ARE you engaged in a Bank at Newcastle ?—Yes. | 
How long have you been engaged in that Bank ?—Since the year 1784. 


- Has the quantity. of Notes. of the Newcastle Banks in general, and of your Bank in 
particular, been increased or diminished since the year 1792 ?—~I can speak with very little 
certainty as to the other Banks; the circulation of the Paper of my own Bahk has been 
increased, but not in any great proportion. One of the Banks which then existed never 
opened again after the stoppage in the year 1793, and they threw the principal proportion of 
their business into our hands. The quantity of circulation of Notes varies considerably at 


different periods of the year. 


Has any increase in the price cf the necessarics of life, and commodities of various 
Northumberland and Durham within the last three years >In 

the proportion of other counties. ys cae 

| Has 
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‘Has there been any increase-in the price of labour?—Yes. | ee 

Has that been considerable ?—As ‘coals are an article of prime necessity in the London 
market, the price of labour immediately rose upon the price of the necessaries of life being 
augmented. | , * a 

Did the price of labour rise generally as well as in the collieries ?—Certainly. 

Can you form a judgment in what proportion ?—I cannot accuratel y state it. 


Was there not a considerable demand for Cash on your Bank, and the other Newcastle 
Banks, about the end of the last or beginning of. the present year?—Ig addition to the 
-collieries and manufactories, which the Banks are in the habit of supplying with Cash for 
their payments, a considerable demand arose from the number of troops stationed in that 
part of the island; the Banks have therefore, during that period, had more demand for Cash 


than in the usual course of trade. 


Did the demand for Cash increase in the beginning of the present year, so as to induce 
the Banks at Newcastle to stop payments in Cash ?—The Banks at Newcastle stopt their 
issue of Cash by agreement on Monday the zoth of February. The preceding Saturday 
being the market day, the farmers, who at this period of the year have the principal part of 
their rents in their hands, actuated bY the apprehension of an immediate invasion, hurried 
into Newcastle the produce of their farms, which they sold at very low prices, and imme- 
diately resorted to the different Banks td convert all the Notes which they had collected 
into Specie. .This alarm not subsiding on the Monday ; and the Banks conceiving it their 
duty to retain a sufficient proportion of Cash to continue their issues to the army, ‘collieries, 
and manufactories, took the steps above-mentioned. Previous to this period they had felt 
a considerable drain, though the applications from. the country for Cash had not been 
attended with apparent alarm. At this period, when the alarm-took place, our Notes had 
been gradually reduced about one half, and are now still further reduced. 


«Were similar demands made upon the other Banks at Newcastle ?—I presume so ; for they 
all stopt by agreement. oe a on 4 ues a. ain: Joe 


Do you imagine that the amount of Notes of the other Banks at Neweasile ja:circulation, 
has been diminished in the same proportion, or nearly so?—That they have been consider- 
ably diminished I have no doubt, but the extent to which they have been reduced is 


‘unknown to me. 


_ What do you apprehend to have been the cause of the diminution, previous to the run 
upon the Banks on Saturday the 18th of' February ?+-The necessity of a contraction in the 
trade of almost every description of persons. ‘Fhe coal ttade had previously been in an 
unfavourable situation; and much Money was locked up in corn, which had been imported. 
toa greatextent. ~ | an - 3 7 oe ; eo ee 


Do you apprehend there were any other causes for a contraction of adventures in trade? 
—People could not so easily obtain Money on discount, as when Trade was more pros- 
perous. | = ae ee 

Are the Newcastle Banks in ‘the habit of having Specie occasionally sent down from 

London ?—Yes. oe os | cpm A 


Were any large sums of Specie sent to you, or to the other Banks at Newcastle, from 
London, during the two or three weeks previous to the 26th of February last ?---No large 
sums of Money had been sent, but a moderate supply had been procured, probably from 
20 to 30,0001. amongst us ; and we were in the act then of procuring very considerable 
‘sums, if the Bank had continued open. : | 

Do you imagine the sums actually procured, to have been greater than they usually were 
during the same course of time ?—Certainly ; I apprehend that all the Banks together do 
Not ordinarily draw above 1,000/. in Cash a week, if so much; in general the circulation 


of the country is sufficient of itself. | 

Do you imagine the sums received from London, to have been greater than they were 
in the year 1793, in the same proportion of time, in consequence of the run?—They bear 
NO proportion ; the sums sent down in 1793 were much larger. | | 


1 
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Was that circumstance owing to the inability to procure Cash in London, or was it — 


owing to there not being so great a want of it in the country as in the year 1793 ?—It was 
owing to the impossibility of procuring Cash from the Bank of England after the 26th of 


February. | 


Have you any reason, from information or otherwise, to know whether the apprehension, 
‘which more immediately occasioned the drain on the Country Banks, still continues to exist 
in the counties of Northumberland and Durham ?—I apprehend that the alarm has not al- 
' together subsided, and that the country people are still desirous of procuring Specie ; but 
from the manner in which the leading interests of the country have come forward, and from 
the circumstance of the rents of the country being paid about this time, the Banks which 


are now opeued for ordinary business expect their Notes to pass currently. 
26 F8 Has 
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_ Has the average quantity of Specie in that district appeared sinee 1793 ts be: nereased 
or diminished ?—1 presame it. must have increased, since se large a.prepartion of troops heve 
been. stationed in that district. 7 | 


Mercuri, 22° die Marti, 1797. 
John Harman, Esquire ; called in, and Examined. 


HAVE you means of knowing in what manner the subsidies granted by this country te 
the King of Prussia, have been remitted from this country !—As to the latter part I have; 
I speak of that in the year 1794, between May and December. | 


Do you know of any other remittances made on account of such subsidies, except those 
in the year 1794 ?—I do not know, nor do I recollect any. 


In what manner were the subsidies remitted, which you speak of as having beer remitted 
in the year 1794 ?—They were remitted partly in Silver Bullion from this coustry ; partly 
by Bullion procured in Amsterdam ; partly ee on Amsterdam ; and partly also by 
drafts on our House at London, drawn by the Maritime Society at Berlin. 


With respect to the Bullion Silver remitted from this country, what did that consist of? 
—New Mexico Dollars. 


Do you recollect the amount of the Bullion Silver remitted from this country ?—Yes ; 
I believe it amounted to 723,958/. sterling in value. : 


Are you able to state where such Bullion Silver was purchased in this country ?—Most 
of it at the Bank of England. 


Can you state what was the quantity of Bullion, which you mentioned as having been 
procured in Amsterdam ?—No; I can only state what sums were remitted to Mr. Hope, 
and what sums they drew upon us for. 


| Were these remittances and drafts made and drawn on account of the Bullian procured 
in Amsterdam?—Partly so, and partly for other remittances. 


What was the amount of the remittances and drafts made and drawn on account of the 
Bullion procured in Amsterdam ?'—The fact is, when we had the offer of making the remit- 
tance for the Prussian subsidy, a good deal was submitted to our discretion, respecting the 
most advantageous modes of making those remittances; the Silver from hence was an 
obvious object; but there were other means; such as our remitting to Amsterdam, and 
directing Messrs. Hope and Co. to draw upon us, in order to furnish them a fund to buy 
Gold or Silver, or to remit, or to be drawn upon from Berlin. Remittances were also made 
by us to Hamburgh, and Bills drawn upon us from thence, for the like purposes. A large 
sum was also drawn upon our House by the Mantime Society at Berlin. 


What was the amount of your remittances to Amsterdam on account of these subsidies ? 
—About 89,200/. 


In what manner were those remittances, amounting to 8a,200/., made ?—By Bills taken 
on the Exchange of London. : 


W hat was the amount of the drafts which Hope and Co. drew, in order to farnish them- 
selves with a fand to buy Gold and Silver on account of these subsidies ?—~Their drafts for 
those, and the other purposes mentioned, were about 123,974 /. 


What was the amount of the remittances made to Hamburgh on account of these sab- 
sidies '—34,868/., but here I must add, that above 19,600/. of these remittances were 


- Yeturned to us. 


What was the amount of the Bills drawn from Hamburgh on your House, for the pur- 
poses of these subsidies?—About 86,265 7. | 


What was the amount of the drafts on the same House from the Maritime Society at 
‘Berlin ?—1 think I recollect exactly 80,0007. 


Was the Bullion, which you have stated to have amounted to the sam of 723,958 1. sterl- 


ing m value, wholly exported out of this country ia the shape of Bullion ?—It went out all 
‘a Dollars. | 


Do be know whether any Coin of this country, or Specie or Bullion of any kind, other 
than the Dollars which you have before mentioned, were sent out of this country om account 
‘of the Prussian subsidies (—I know of none.. 3 


Can you state to the Committee your opimion of the causes which have produced the 
late drain of Specie on the Metropolis ?—I should suppose that the late drains have been 
caused very*much by the apprehensions of people respecting the safety of any ether pro- 
perty, inducing them to collect Specie. | 


_ Can you form any-opmion, whether this-drain was greater on the present occasion than 
4m the year 1793 ?~I should conjecture it-to be greater. | fe 
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~ Gan you fonn apy opision .as to the causes which-.occasioned ‘the apprehensions of 
people, to which you have alluded, with respect to their property '—The great-decline of J. Harman, Esq. 
the Public Funds, and the general scarcity of Money, I should consider as causes. 

22 March, 


Te-whet-do you attribute the great-deoline -of the Public Funds.—To the vast increase 1797e 


of their amount. 


Have you,:in the course of your commercial transactions, had any Bills remitted to you 
on the Treasury ‘/—Yes; many. 


Have those Bills been paid punctually, according to the dates, when they became due ?—~ 
Yes; without a single exception. ' | 


Have you presented any such Bills for acceptance, to the Treasury, within the last four 
months !—I recollect only one for 5,000/. about ten weeks ago. ; 


Was that Bill accepted, payable at the date for which it was drawn, or was the date 
of payment extended to alonger period !—To the best of my recollection, it was at a certain 
number of days sight; was accepted puactually from the day on which it was left, 


How long have you perceived the scarcity of Money, to which you alluded in a former 
answer ?!—For a very considerable time past ; with flactuations of degree. _ | 


To what cause do you principally attribute that scarcity ?—-To a decline of confidence ; 
to the Bank having contracted their discounts ; to the temptations of great interest, afforded 
by various public securities in the market; and probably other causes ; which, unprepared 
for these inquiries, I may not recollect. | | : 


Do you recollect the period at which the Bank first began to contract its discounts >— 
Ido not with accuracy; it might be about a twelvemonth past; but I do not exactly 
recollect. og 


Can yon assign the causes which may, in your opinion, have influenced the Bank to adopt 
that measure?—Asked for an opinion, it 1s impossible to avoid some reflection upon the subject; 
but my answer will probably bs very much conjectural ; one cause, the most obvious, seems 
to be the actual state of their own affairs; another, which appears to me highly probable, is 
that Paper might be sent in to them to answer purposes, which the Directors meght not think 
it right to encourage. ; 


Have you, in the course of the last two years, had any knowledge of the state of the 
Advances made to Government by the Bank /-—Not being a Director, I can have no particu+ 
lar knowledge, other than I collect from the public papers. | . 


From the knowledge you have collected, by whatever means, what opinion did you form, 
as a commercial man, as to the effect of the amount of those Advances on the general monied 
interest of the kingdum?—The greater Advances that the Bank should make for Govern- 
ment, the less their power must be to administer to any other objects. 


Do you conceive that the quantity of eee ane. medium has been, for some time past, 
greater than the convenience of trade required ?—Certainly not. 


Do you conceive that any considerable diminution of the circulating medium, below what 
the convenience of trade requires, has a tendency to produce commercial embarrassments 
and distress !—1 should think clearly so. | 


Are you not of opinion, that loans and subsidies to Foreign Powers, and Money - 
expended on the armies abroad, have also caused the scarcity of Specte in this constry ?— 
They cannot fail, I think, to contribute to it. : 


Is it your ¥ page that any considerable degree of embarrassment and distress in the com- 
mercial world has, in general, a tendency to produce a disposition to get Specie into posses- 
sion ?—I should think so. ee 


Have you any means of knowing whether the Specie lately drawn from the Metropolis has 
or has mot been exported out of the country ?—I1 have no means of knowing it. 


Nor of forming an opinion upon it?—There must always be a danger of an abuse of 
strong temptations of gain. _ 

What, in your opinion, is the nature of the circulatng medium which may be safely made — 
use of in this country ia the place of Gold and Silver ?—I should think Bank Notes. 


For what reason do you think Bank Notes may be safely made use of ?—Because I have 


« 


perfect confidence in the solidity of the Bank; thisis my opinion. — | 


Are you then of opinion, that any representative of Gold and Silver cannot be safely 
made use of, in which there is not perfect solidity ?—d should thiak it follows of course. 


Godfrey Thornton, Eaquixe, a Director of the Baak; called in, and Examined. 
Is it in your eb to give the Committee any information respecting the imcrease or G, Thornton, Esg- 


dimination of imported into Portugal from South America, for some time past i—Not ____ 
26. | | F4 ae positively 


G. Thornton, Esq. 
es 
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positively as to the quantity ; in‘géneral, that the importation has diminished of. late yatrs, 
asIhave beentold. = * © #2 25 nth lk ee oe :; 
Do you recollect any Gold being sent to the Brazils, for the purchase of cotton in that 
country ?—J have heatd that sch 4 transactiog took: place seme years. age; but I cannot 
spéak with certainty tojt,. — is os Coe Bi siete cu 
Can you give the Committee any information respecting the increase or diminution in 
the price of naval stores for some years past ?-+# think I am. competent to do so, it-being 
my branch of trade. The principal article, hemp, is°at.the present moment. more: than 
double the price I have known + within these few years; that of iron in the same propor- 
tion: musts are also considerably dearer. ar a ae 7 
Has the. quantity imported of hemp, iron, and. masts been, for the last two or three 
years, greater or less than formerly ?—Always considerably’ larger jf time ‘of tvar than in 
time of peace ; particularly for the use of the Navy, 22 
Has it been greater during the Late war, or any part of it, than in: foomer wars ?—lIn 
quantity I believe not very considerably greater; but in value by far greater, 
What is the usual length of credit in the trade for naval stores 1—We generally pay for 
those stores before hand, we never receive them upon credit; within the last two years a 
million. sterling has passed through our hands for naval stores imported. _ : ; 


Is the great value of these naval stores imported-remitted abroad, in returas of coimniercial 
effects, or in Money and Specie ?—Not in Money and-Specie; in the general course. of 

Are the articles which are returned in the Sei course of trade principally purchased 
in this country ?—Partly the manufactures of: this.eountry, partly East India goods, and 
partly West India produce. ~ - ts 


Does :it-follow, in your opinion, from what. you. have stated, that a merchant dealing in 
the same quantity of naval stores during the, present war, as the same merchant dealt in 
during former wars, must employ, for the purposes of his trade, a muclt larger capital, and 
therefore furnish himself with much more ample means of cirqulating his ;propexty ?— 
Certainly, :. | es a tess ae ee ae ee ee ee ee, yo 

Are the articles of which returns are made to Russia, whether they consist of home manu- 
factures, East India produce, or West India produce, increased in price proportionably to 
the increase of price, upon naval stores ?—I think they’are advaiiced in value,’ but nvt in 
the same proportion, ime ae 

When you say they ‘are: increased: in, value, :do ‘you.mean goods exactly of the: same 
quality, or that the quality and valpe of the articles /bave increased as well as their price ?— 


e 
é e 


' 4 a 


% 


> 


mean articles of the same quality, , ate age 8 

Bi og pT ES a ag EU Ngee SS eh ge hI ae cee a a See ea, 
___To what articles in particular do you refer as being increased in price ?—I mean all 
West India produce, and East india prodyude,-es baing dearer in time of war than in time 
of peace. j 


° ° 7 “tye renee Me 
_, Can you. inform the Committee, what is the ysual credit given by the manufacturers or 
merchants of this country. for the pood which’ they expert into the Baltic ?~-The usual 
credit given in Russia on the sale of goods 18 usually twelve morfths. © °- sc 
: een! a : : ae - - Sg on Reo eae fe ORM, Bee Cee A rd a ee Dog Po te oe. Ls ‘ 
Is the prive of British matnfactures experted.to Russia.increased 2—] cannot, positively 
speak to that; they vary. ,; eect. igh piel Me; tone tins we Daca ae 
Is the:demand..for them from Rusia considerably ingreased ?—J believe in geperal the 
value of the exports of British manufactures is increased ; the particular articles yary from 
year to year according to the demand. _— in 
hoe Hj ee i ee ; eae a ve 1 are eee a Pte : ae es Jb Je; est : ‘ 
‘Tamot the balance of trade. with Russia cansiderably against this country 2— Yes, | 
In ‘what. way is‘ that balance ultimately paid ‘to Rissfa?Ir is’ paid by the commercial 
transactions which arise between us and other coutitries. = ce seat wa ee a 
a AIR ie se ne ee i ee i ee a er are ce era ee ee a 
‘1s. not the balance against: Englagd comsiderably ihoreased ‘by. the, war 1] t js increased 
frou the hidh ‘price and quantity. of maval stoves impoiteds: 5.5, °: ee ee ea eee | 


a 


“4 a ' 


re) ee Pe Se ee Se, ee oe ee woos Peels. Eppes ben bees mel ae 
_. Has the difficulty of pracurit ‘ Bullion, generally ‘speakin ’ beén ‘gréater oF late ‘than in 
former yogis. ~The procuring of Gold hag been difficult, from the reasons already’ tigen ; 
because the, quantity has been short, from whence it comes, "7 
=F SE errs Mane ECR RE eee UN, ee Oa Na ORE Ea aE SURE EE ee, Gy Oe eae oe 
Were those difficulties increased by the purchase of Bullion abroad for-the Prussian aad 
other subsidies ?-—Not, to my. knowledge, te ts 10 Seth tan cote an fy fejsiwscayy J ai AY ve 
~ Can you Gestribe what ‘appear to yout bave been thevownses.ofi the drainsof Cash webieh 
Ras’ latély’taken:-phiee ‘tipon the: Bank tEinudenab -dewkadde: out 106 the cobntryjneah-also 
from private persons; ‘not before ‘itt thé-habit ‘of’calling fdr Spectre! ia large; amtop.s 1955059 
Lee Mili ee a ne ae ee ake a (| Mera ca ac ae ee ma a 
‘ha-what, causes do, you ajtsibute. she pousyal, demand ‘10. which YOu haye al] ided’?—“The 
It wera PT ae el Ae 2 eS 
oauses aye uaknown to ME ie, eH feat wie ss ae ty rE ving 
| “Have 


a) 
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‘Have you any reagon to believe that the quantity of 1 now in the country is less G, Thornton Esq. 
than it has usually been 1—It is matter of opinion, which I do not feel myself competent ~—_____y 
to give. a 4 2 « een * | | _ 23 March, 
_ Previous to the unusual demands above mentioned, bad not.the Cash in the coffers of the 1797+ 

Bank suffered a very considerable reduction ?—The Cash at the Bank has been in a state of 
reduction for some time past. | | 

Can you assign the causes of such reduction !—Not altogether; large sums have been 
sent to Ireland within these few months past. | | : | 


Previous to the sums being sent to Ireland, had not the Cash in the Bank suffered a very 
considerable reduction ?—No, nothing considerable, to the best of my recoltéetion. 


Can you state, what particular circumstances in the situation of the Bank induced the 
Directors to come to the resolution of contracting their discounts at the end of the year 
1795 ?—Because the application for discounts increased very much, and if complied with 
would call for a great increase of their Bank Paper. ee | 

' Can you state, whether’ the quantity of Cash, or Cash and Bullion in the Bank at the 
time that resolution was made, was above or below what was considered as a fair average ? 

Can you state from what particular quarters the late extraordinary demand for Cash from 
the Bank was made ‘—Principally by Bankers; partly, as before stated, by persons not in 
the habit of calling for large snms. : i rs _ | 


Jovis, 23° die Martii, 17970 
Samuel Hoare, Esquire; called in, and Examined- 


_ ARE you engaged ‘in any commercial business in the city of London?—Only as a S. Hoare, Esq. 

Banker, in which situation I have been about twenty-two years: © een 

Are you a Bank Proprietor ?--Yes. a ee Le aed . sea 
As a Bank Proprietor, has your attention been called to the affairs of the Bank ?—Yes, 

considerably. = fae x | , 


Have. you, for apy time past, felt aay apprehension for the security of their affairs i~ 
1 began to apprehend their. situation was becoming rather precarious from the beginning of 
March 1796 ; and in consequence of that si pretension, i wrote a letter té the Governor 
and Deputy Governor and Directors of the Bank, on the Sta of March 1796. : 

Will you state to the Committee the ground for the apprehension which you began to 
entertain at that time ?—The grounds of that apprehension are stated {in that letter. 


' " * * [Which letter was delivered.in, and.read as follows :} . 
“ Gentlemen, 
“* Although. the'truat delegated by the Proprietors of Bank Stock is the most important 
‘* and unlimited of any. within my recollection, I have always been of the opinion, that it 
“ is necessary for the good government of the Bank, and conducive to the general ‘interests 
“ of society; and have therefore uniformly resisted any application whicb has been made 
¢¢ for the disclosure of the accounts. ee a ee 
«'T know of only two circumstatices that can produce any change of sentiment upon this 
“ subject.) = “so : oe pe Se ay 
¢ If any of the Directors should ever so far forget the obligations of duty which this 
** confidence ought to inspire, as to avail themselves of the knowledge derived from their 
“* situation, to seek their own emolument to the prejudice of the Proprietors interest; or 
“ 3f they should admit any improper. influence. to preside in their counsels, :that may induce 
“* them to grant such enormous loans to Government, as may endanger the general secu- 
“ rity : the first is so mauifest-a violation’ of every’ principle of equity:dad justice,- that 
“ TI trust I may flatter myself it ‘will never -be imputed to any individual ip the Direction ; 
<¢ or. if an instance of gross delinquency should occur, that there will always be found 
“¢ sufficient, virtue and integrity to dismiss such an unworthy member fiom the association. 
«* The second may be assimilated with views of patriotism and # generous zeal for the 
“ public good, which being laudable to a certain extent, is in more danger of being carried 
“ to am extreme. PO Eee Pages Wie oh ea, Sik et ee eee, 
‘¢ When I consider that the amount of the debt delivered to the House of Commons, 
“ with’ the original sham advanced, constitutes nearly dopble the amount of your while 
“ capital, and combine this with the liberal assistance given to the trading interest of the’ 
“ country (the increased value of -Gold, which with other collateral, circumstances, must 
¢* have occasioned an important diminution in the Specie of the kingdom) ! cannot divest 
“ myself of some anxiety upon the subject. My apprehensioits are increased’ from an 
id a ra I have formed, that the sums of iad raised for the services of the current 
26. “* year,. 


-y 43 


-&. Hoare, Esq. 
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“ year, are some miflions short of what will be required $ it is therefore impossible to cal- 
“ culate what farther advance of Money may be demanded; I know of no resource but in’ 
« your coffers, or a new edition of Hamburgh Bills. ek 


“ It is under these impressions I have been considering the propriety of submitting to 
« the consideration of the General Court, some resolution which shall ascertain the amount, 
“ beyond which the Directors should not extend the supply, without taking the opinion of. 
‘¢ the Proprietors at large: but I am so apprehensive, lest some injurious interpretation 
“« should be suggested, and that the subject may not be treated with that delicacy its 
“< importance requires, that it would afford me much greater satisfaction to believe that the 
“ Court of Directors so far concurred with me in opinion, as to render the restriction 
“* unnecessary. 


‘I can assure you, that these observations do not result from any discontent or hostility 
“ to your late resulution respecting discounts ; which I am confident is a wise measure, as 
“ T know that the paper circulation is by far too extensive, and that the great increase in 
** the representative property has been extremely inj urious, by enhancing the price of all. 
“ commodities, and if not prudently checked, must entail many more serious evils upon 
“ this country.” 


“ 8th March .1796.” 


Did you receive any answer to that letter ?—I received an intimation from the Governor, 
that the Committee of Treasury wished to have a conference with me, about two or three 
days afterwards. 


- Did such a conference take place ?—Yes. 


Have you any objection to state what passed at this conference?—No; I have not, 
as far as my recollection will serve me. The general sentiment which was conveyed to me 
was, that the Court agreed with me in the sentiments contained in that letter; that the 
Advance which I had stated, had arisen from particular and pressing exigencies ; that it was 
their determination, and they had already taken means to reduce it ; and that they expected, 
that by the month of July it would be reduced to about five inillions. 


Was it in-consequence of the assurances which you received in this conference, that you 
desisted from moving, at the General Court of Bank Proprietors, the resolution men- 
tioned: in your letter ?—Yes. 


‘ Subsequent to this period, had you any knowledge of the state of the Bank Advances 
to Government ?—I had received information at times, in general terms, that the debt was 
reduced. 


Have you since that time had any further communications on this subject with the Bank 
Directors?—Not as a body. 


In what manner did you consider the state of the credit of the Bank as likely to be affected 
by the high amount of the Advances made to Government by the Bank ?—I considered it in 
two points of view: one, that tt might give an opinion to the Public, that the Court of 
Directors were under too much influence from the Executive Council; in the other respect, 
that it would cramp them in their accommodations to tle mercantile interest, and by that 
means immediately affect the revenue of the country. | 


Was there a meeting of the Bank Proprietors held to consider of the sum to be advanced, 
‘by the Bank in the late loan for eighteen millions ’—There was: I was present. 


Can you state what passed at that meeting ?—I cannot state the whole from memory ; 
but I can state my own observations upon it. I said, that I should not enter into the ques« 
tion, whether it was political in the Bank to make the advance of one million; but that asa 
Proprietor I could not consent that the Bank should deviate from those principles which 
had hitherto guided their conduct in making any permanent advance beyond the amount 


of their capital. I said, that if this caution was necessary in former times, how much more 


necessary in the present, when injurious publications were issued from the press, tending to 
undermine the foundation of the credit of the House in which I then stood. ‘ 


Did any thing at that time pass on the subject of the Bank Advances ?—Yes ; one Gentle- 
man stated, he could ‘not understand my observation, or what it could allude to. I then 
mentioned, that the Bank were in the habit of making Advances to Government on floating: 
securities; such as land, malt, &c. to a considerable amount. a 


Can you state the causes which, in your opinion, appear principally to have created the, 
present distress of the Bank ?—I think it arises from a combination of causes: ome import- 
ant one is, the great increase of the national debt, by creating a species of property that 
may at any tite be converted into Money ; increasing the number of the holders of thab 
property, who are more susceptible of alarm, and in case of any disturbance, having am 
immediate recourse to realize it: _ 2%: 4 | 0 

Another cause is, a considerable declension in the value of Government securities ; which, 
gperates on all bodies, more or less, according to their intimate. connection with Governa 
| ies: set meee nies eas ee Se ed ee ieal: 


4 
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ment; and that the Bank being so large in advance to.Government, occasioned some abate- 

ment of confidence. of the Public in the Court of Directors. Another reason, was the alarm 
_of invasion, which operated on the Country Banks, aad induced them to send up to the 
Bank for a considerable supply of Specie for fear that their Notes might not pass current in 
circulation. The excess in the number of these Banks has greatly tended to increase the 
Paper circulation throughout the country, taking Bank of ‘England Paper for the medium 
‘of virculation, instead of Gold and Silver: ee , ek Bt 


Another important circumstance bas been the exportation of Money or Bullion, or Bills 
‘of Exchange drawn in lieu of it, for advances to Foreign Powers, and other Foreign expenses; 
as I conde the only proper means of bringing Gold and Silver into this country to arise 
from the surplus of our exports above our imports, and that ratio or proportion which is not 
"ymported in goods must be paid for in Bullion: 
_ In.the year 1796, the imports of this country appear to be 19,788,923 J. and the exports 
appear to be 30,454,583¢. which ought to have brought to this country Bullion to the 
amount of that difference : | _— 


Our expenses at Saint Domingo have been so great, that it has prevented the return of a 
considerable sum, whjch would otherwise have returned in Bullion : 7 


Another circumstance which operated strongly with respect to the public Credit, was a 
want of punctuality in the discharge of the Bills of Exchange drawn from the West Indies 
when they became due, and accepted by the ‘different Boards. This, with an intimation 
that the provisions for the services of the year would require ten millions more,' created a 


very general alarm, and an apprehension that the Money could not be raised, and that of 


course some of the public creditors would soon be unpaid. 


To what do you attribute the declension in the value of Government securities ?—To the 
unfortunate circumstances of the war, one of them; the great increase jn their quantity, 
and the enormous expenses of Government. 7 | 

Would not a want of punctuality in the discharge of Government acceptances; materially 


affect the value of Government securities ?—It had some operation upon them, and induced 
‘me to come to a resolution, that I would not discount any more of their a¢ceptances. 


Can you state any instances, which have come within your aoe of a wart of 
punctuality, in the different Boards, in the discharge of their acceptances ¢—~ Not till within 


these few months: 1 have discounted Bills accepted for some thousands that remained 


unpaid for a week: the day before yesterday [ had some acceptances from the Treasury. 
unpaid. 7 | 


Victualling Boards previous to the Order of Council; not in the Treasury: I carried them 
to the Governor of the Bank, in order he might make representations to Mr. Pitt, that 
the credit of the Government would be lost, if more punctuality was not observed in the 
payment of these Bills. 7 | 


In the course of the 22 years in which you have been engaged in business, did you ever 
before know an instance in which a Navy or Victualling Bill had not been paid punctually 
at the date for which it was drawn ?—I think I had one instance occurred during Lord 


North’s administration, in the American war, for one or two days. | 


‘Were such instances in the American war frequent, or did they become the subject of 
general notoriety or complaint ?—-No; certainly not. | 


Have such instances of late been frequent, and have they been the subject of general 
notoriety and complaint?’—Yes ; they have. ae oe : 


Are you of opinion, that of late the Paper in circulation has borne too great a proportion 
to the amount of Gold and Silver ?—Much too great a proportion. 


.. Are you of opinion, that the general interests of commerce and public credit can be pro” 
moted by any circulating medium not founded on Gold and Silver, which bears too great 
a proportion to Gold and Silver ?—I am of opinion, that it might be essentially promoted,. 
provided such a Paper could be established without taking Gold and Silver for its medium, 
and could maintain its own credit; but I believe it is not possible to maintain the credit of 
such a Paper. I believe, from information which I have received, in the year 1693, a 
Land arg was established, but the Paper almost immediately fell into disrepute, and was 
abolished. | | 


" Are you of opinion, that if the Advagces from the Bank to Government were repaid, 
that the same number of Bank Notes might remain in circulation with less danger to the 
Bank, and with more advantage to the commerce of the country ?—Is depends so much 
on the conduct of the Court of Directors, that I cannot positively answer that question : 
bat I should think, an important diminution of the debt due from Government to the Bank, 
would induce the Court of Directors to extend their discounts very importantly to the 
Mercantile interests, and enable them sooner to retrieve their own credit. | 


Are you then of opinion, that an issue of Bank Notes, in the way of discounts to the 
merchants of London, would be less dangerous a the Bank, than it would be as an advance 
" 26. 2 : to 


Had any such instances occurred previous to the Order of Council?—In the Navy and: 


S.Hoare, Eeg. 
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- pitulate what I have, before said: that-it is the bal 
that will preserve the Bullion in the country. 
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to Government 1—This is a question of delicacy, as it. affects public credit; bat.L am of 
qpinion, that if the Bank had. pot made their Advances upon any securities, but what avere 
convertible into Money mithin sixty days, which is-the usual time.of. discount, they would 
not have been reduced ta ‘their present ddemmas:). 0 
Do you apprehend, that the repayment of the Bank Advances, in whole or in part, would 
contribute to remove the present difficulty ?—I think it would have some influence jn 


_ yemoving it, . 
_ , Are you of opinion, that Advances made to Foreign Powers by means of Bills of Exchange, 


o 


are less burthensome to the country, than ifthe same had been remitted in’ Bulfion or 


| Specie ?—In my opinion, it makes no difference at all: for instince, if you lend ' five 


millions to the Emperor, or any Foreign Power, it will prevent the return of somuch Money, 
which the surplus of our manufactures‘would ethetwise bring into this country. -: 


If five millions are lent to the Emperor, or any other Foreign Power, and such loan js 
wholly made in Specie or Bullion ; will not that node of making the loan take out of the 
country more Bullion or Specie, than if the loan was made partly in Bullion and Specie 
and partly in manufactures ?—I believe eventually it will be exactly the same. -_ : 


Will you explain to the Committee your reasons for ‘such your belief?—I can only reca- 
anee of the exports above the imports 


« 
\ 


You having said, “‘ that you began to apprehend the situation of the Bank was becomin 
recarious in March 1796;”—whiat causes existing in March 1796, and not existing before 
arch 1796, induced you then to entertain that apprehension f—The causes are explained 
in my letter: the great increase in the Advances of the Bank to Government; the increase 
ix the value of Gold, and an opinion I had formed, that the Specie of the -country jhad 


Importantly diminished from Money sent ta the Emperor; and other causes. . The -ptice of 


Gold at that time had risen so much, as to make a Guinea worth, sometimes, as high as 22 s, 
gnd sometimes, as. high as 245, abroad. The. cause of that rise I take to be, thatour expenses 
and loans abroad had exceeded the amount of our surplus manufactures. 


Do you know what was the comparative state of the amount of the Advances to Govern- 
ment, as they stood in the respective months of January and March 17967?—[ know no 
other, than, the amount as delivered in to the House of Commons. ; | 


Do you know any actual instance of remittance of Gold abroad, arising, as you apprehend, 
from the comparative value of a Guinea in this and in other countries, at any time in the 
course of the year.1796 ?-—Not fram my own knowledge; [have heard it reported in many 
instances. , oe aes Siies 


Do you know the amount of the remittances actually made on account of the loans to the 
Emperor, in Bullion or Specie of any kind, at any time?—-No, Ido not. 

At what time in particular, did you first observe a want of punctuality on the part of 
Government, in discharging the Bills of Exchange drawn from the West Indies 7? think 
it was about p fortnight before the Bank suspended their payments, that I had them 
unpaid. | ese rt oc 

When did you first discount any of these Bills ?-Ever since Ihave been in business, 


Up to. what time did you continue to discount.these Bills 2—TuHl the time they were 
refused payment; till I could not procure punctual payment. for them. They: have all 
been paid since. ; : 


Can you mention the week, or day, in which -you last discounted one of these Bills >— 
J cannot, without reference to my books; I discounted them in January last. = 


For how many years, according to your knowledge, has the Bank of England been in the 
habit of making floating Advances to Government, to a considerable amount, upon the 


credit of the land and malt?—I have always considered that the Bank were in the habits of 


advancing on the land and malt, as soon as the Bills had passed the House: _ 

Are iy of pinion: that the amount of Bank of Eng | 
increased within the last ten years ?—I should think it lardly could have much j : 
because I always understood that they increased their Paper in proportion . ‘their Bullion 
if good investments offered for it ; and I think their Bullion is ‘now very much decreased - 
and their Paper was reduced till the suspension took place, when in my opinion it increased. 


gland Paper‘in circulation, bas greatly 


Are you of opinion, that the Paper issued by Country Banks has increas 

within the Jast ten ‘years, and more particularly within the last three oe i = 

years —I am of opinion, it has considerably increased within the last thtee years. Ins 

4 think it was considerably reduced, and has increased since that time, ae 
_ Aw you:are of opinion, that the, Bank of Eogiand -Paper not iners i ne 

the Ordes of Council, and thatthe Paper of: ntry. i oe chee 

do you explain the following pastage im the’ cause above, thirdly stated: by yan “when ‘you 

Tepresant:.“ that the excess of the. number of ‘these:Cotntry Banks hag. reatly tended. to 

increase the Paper circulation throoghout the country, taking Bank of England Paper for 
a foe ‘the 
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: the niedium of circulation, instead of Gold and Silver.” How care the Bank of England 
‘Paper, whielv.is not increased, be the medium. of ‘cireulation, in respect of the country 
‘Paper which is increased?—The original practice of most of:.the Coautry Banks is:ta 
collect all the Gold in the respective counties, and sehd it up to’ London, from «whenee it-is 
carricd to the Bank of England. The Country Banks are in the habit of investing a consi- 
erable proportion of this in Goyernment securities, relying, that they can always proctre 
‘Bank Notes for them when wanted, and that these Bank Notes are at all times convertible 
into Specie. OO 

Is it now, or was it ever your understanding, or opinion, that the Bank of Engldnd 
kept cash equal, or nearly equal, to the amount of the sums secured by all the Bank Notes 
in cirewlation?—No; my. opinion is, that they generally preserved a proportion, as three to 
five, that is, if they had three millions sterling, they might issue five millions Paper in times 

-of security : this is only an opinion, as I have no knowledge on the subject. = | 


— Is it your opinion that they have, in fact, generally observed that proportion, or that they 
should, or ought to preserve that proportion !—My opinion is, that they had generally pre- 
served that proportion till the commencement of the war. 7 2 


' Can you state to the Committee what is the amount of the Notes of the Bank of England, 
which are usually in the hands of the public Bankers, taken collectively from day to day? — 
I do not apprehend, till lately, that, independent of the Notes held in London, there was a 
Aillion in circulation throughout the country. | 


What quantity of Bank Notes dg ou apprehend there are now in cirgulation in the 
‘country, exclusive of London ?—I should think, since the suspension of the Bank, about two 
millions and an half, | Sais eae, ee Sea cao oO ath 


os when \ ma 


ge a ate ma te ty, : A : ha. 

Having stated “ that the Country Bankers Were in ‘the practice of collectiiig Gold in the 
respective counties, and sending it up to’ London ;” has it fallen within your obsertation, 
whether the remittances to London from the Country Bankers had, for uny tine previous to 
the Order in Council, been less ‘frequent and‘tess ample ?~—Theére had sorhe alteration taken 
place ; for instance, I sent to my frends not to send any Golkt up some time before, as I 
apprehended the alarm of an invasion would render it necessary for them to keep more 
Specie in their hands to answer the Notes which might.come in. _ | 


. LSS es 3. 
How long was it before the Order of Council, that you madé that communication to 
your friends in the country ?=-I think it was about.a fortnight or three weeks. = 


- How Jong before the commencement of that fortnight was it, that you first observed that 
an actual alteration had taken place, as to the practice of Country Bankets ‘in remitting their 
Gold to London ?—I did not observe it before. 


Had you actually observed, previous to thé alarm of invasion, that there was any want of 
confidence in the security of the Bank, such ag to create any unusual demand for Cash ?— 
I forget whether the intimation of the Minister's wanting ten millions was not exactly at the 
same period that the alarm took place ;. but I remember perfectly well calling on some of 
Mr. Pitt’s friends, to request their, influence with him not to excite the alarm of invasion 
in the country, because it would preclude him from being able to raise more Money for the 
service of the year. | 


_ Attending to the circumstances respecting the subscription to the loan of eighteen millions 


in December 1796; are you of opinion, that if the ten millions had been proposed to be 
raised before the alarm took place, that a subscription, to the amount of ten millions beyond 
the eighteen millions, might have been easily procured in the country ?—It could not have 
been pracured without great difficulty. __ 


Do you mean, by your answer to the last question, that the subscriptions could not have 
been procured without difficulty, or that the means for making good the subscriptions could 
not be procured without great difficulty ?—I mean to reply to both; butI think if about 
25 millions had at first been proposed, it might have been procured : but I must acknowledge 
that opinion. proceeds from observations I made after the subscription had been made, and 
not before. Before, I thought the eighteen millions was asumas large as could be procured, 
voluntarily. : ee ? eae | =. 

' Are you of opinion, that if the subscription had been kept open for two days longer, that 
the subscription would not have increased ?—I am of opinion it would have increased ; but 


it would have been a violation of good faith to have extended it afterwards, as it would 


Jessen the value to those who had already subscribed. 


Is. jt consistent with your knowledge, that many Bankers in London have been ia the 
habit of reoeiving supplies of Cash from setail traders?—Yes. > * i, 

Do you happen to know whether, previous to the Order in Council, any alteration had 
taken: e in: the conduct of' the retail tradets;:-with regard to their paying Cash to their 
respective Bankers ?—No; but’ i bad: been applied to by some ‘timid people to know ‘my 
opiion, whether they should: aot secure seme Spacie: by them. I recommended: them not 
to:do it,:as it would only-increase the mischief; andatall events, there would be an associ- 
i a a a ee oe the Bank: = °° 

° 3 Are 


S. Hoare, Esq. 
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Are you able to state, according to your recollection, how long it was previous to the 


~~ ——_ ——’_ Order in Council, that you first observed that such applications had been made to you ?— 


33 March, 
49797- 


I should think about a month or six years. | 


You stated, that there was a balance of trade in favour of this country to the amount of 
about ten millions in 1796, upon the face of the accounts; do you believe that balance to 
have been real ?—Not near to the extent, as there are great misrepresentations with respect 
to the entries at the Custom-house ; but I kave no doubt a very considerable balance is in 
favour of this country. 


Are you of opinion that the loan, subsidies, and ‘oki oke made abroad, for the use of the 
Army in the year 1706, were sufficient to absorb the advantages of the real balance of that 
period ?—More than the amount. 


Do you apprehend there is any misrepresentation in respect to the quantities in the entries 
at the Custom-house ?~—Yes; considerable. : 5 ae | 


How do they arise ?—I cannot say. 


- Do you know from what the values, which are stated in the accounts of imports and 
exports delivered to the House, are taken ?—I am not competent to answer that question. 


| Was the price of Gold abroad, in the years 1795 and 17096, higher than in this country ?— 
I cannot answer that question. 


_ You have said, “ that the price of Gold in the year 1796, had risen so much as to makea 
Guinea worth from 22 s. to 24s. abroad ;” how are you able to judge of that ?— From infot- 
mation [ received at that time from other people. | 


You have said, “ that the cause of that price was owing to expenses and loans abroad, 
exceeding the balance which ought to have been returned for manufactures;” how could 
this raise the price of Gold abroad ?—I did not say it raised the price abroad ; only, it raised 
the price of Gold here. nie 


How could a Guinea be worth 24s. abroad, if the price of Gold abroad ‘had not been 
raised ?-That is governed by exchanges, of which I am not a competent judge. 


Is not the effect of the proceedings of the Country Banks, which you have stated; 
such as to make the Bank of England the spring of all Paper currency of the Country 
Banks ?—lIt is.not entirely s0; but in a great degree. : . 8 


Has the Paper currency of the Country Banks ever reached, since 1793, the quantity 
which was in circulation before that period ?—I think it has exceeded it. 


When the Bullion in the Bank of England had been redaced below its just propertion to 
Bank Notes in circulation, was it prudent to sell Bullion as a commodity ?—I should rather 
think not; but it is a question of great delicacy, which I am not quite competent to answer. 


To what places in particular do you allude, in stating that the Country Bank Paper is. 
greater than it was previous to the commercial difficulties in 1793 7—I do not allude to any 
place in particular ; { speak from the great quantity which comes through my hands, and my, 
observations of what others have had. | 


‘Does your former answer extend to Country Bank Notes payable only in the country, 
or to Country Bank Notes payable also in London ?—BSoth descriptions are much 
increased. 7 


Do you allude to any particular places, in stating the increase of Country Notes not 
payable in London ?—I cannot accurately speak to those not payable in London. | 


Are you of opinion, that the refusal on the part of the Bank to sell Bullion would create 
more alarm than the disposal of it in the usual manner ?—I cannot answer that question. 


Having stated “ that the dilemma to which the Bank had been reduced might have been 
avoided,” are you of opinion that, if the Advances to Government had not exceeded one 
year on land and malt, that the Bank would have been enabled to have answered all the 
extra demands for Specie from the Country Banks, and from other quarters; or that the 
alarm, which caused those extraordinary demands, would not have taken place ?—I am of 
opinion, that if the Bank of England had not extended their discounts beyond proper 
bounds, in consequence of the public debt being reduced as above stated, they would have 
been perfectly secure. : 
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Veneris, 249 die Martii, 1797, 


Henry Thornton, Esquire, a Member of the House, and a Banker of London; called in, and 
| | | Examined. 


IS your Howe connected with any Country Banks t—It is; withseveral. __ __ H. Thornton, Esq. 


Can you specify the places where those Banks are situated ?—Edinbargh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Exeter, Scarborough, Litchfield, Stamford, Tiverton, Totness, Carlisle, 24 March, 
Stockton, Winchester, and a few others, which I do not at present recollect. 1797- 


__ So far as you know, or have reason to believe, have the Notes of these Country Banks in 
circulation during six months pec ee the 26th of February last, been more or tewer than 
previous to the commercial difficulties in 1793 ?—I should judge, from occasional conversa- 
tion which [ have had with Country Bankers who have come up to town, that they have 
been much fewer; but I have not at present correct information from any number of 
persons on this point. I also incline to think they have been fewer; because, on the occa- 
sion of the late alarm, the demand for Guineas from Country Bankers who issue Notes on 
demand, was much less thau on the occasion of the alarm in 1793. I am further confirmed 
in this eee by the circumstance of our having ceased to be connected with some 
Country Banks which did business with us before the year 1793, on account of our being 
liable to sudden demands through the circulation of their Notes. Some of these Banks then 


left off their business. 


Have you, or are you likely soon to have, the means of informing the Committee of the 
amount or proportion of the Notes issued by the respective Banks you have mentioned, | // 
‘previous to the year 17093, since the year 1793, and since the 26th of February last ?— 
if yesterday wrote several letters, which I think will bring me information on that subject 


within three or four days. 


Do you apprehend that, for some time previous to the 26th of February last, the quantity 
of circulating medium had been greater than the convenience of trude required ?—I om 
clearly of opinion, that, in the Metropolis, it was much less. 


Supposing, during any part of the year preceding the 26th of February, the quantity of 
circulating medium had been considerably diminished, is it, or is it not your opinion, that 
such considerable diminution would have been highly injurious to public credit?—I am 
clearly of opinion, tbat, if the circulating medium had been much further reduced, many 
failures would have been the consequence. I know the distresses of many Merchants,. and 
also of some Bankers, to have been considerable ; and have had conversations with some of 
them on the subject of substituting a new circulating medium, with a view of relieving the 


existing distress. | | 


Supposing that, during any part of the six months preceding the 26th of February last, 
Government had wished to repay the whole, or a large preportion of the Bank Advances, 
could Government have done this any otherwise than by a ian from the Public?—I con- * 
ceive it to be self-evident that they could not, except by a loan, or something in the 


Nature of it. ’ 


From what source must that loan have been supplied, and in what shape must the 
Advances" to repay which the loan was to be made, have been repaid to the Bank P— 
I conceive that the same description of parties who usually furnish loans to Government, 
would furnish the supposed Joan, and in the same manner. The custom now is, for those 
who are the most opulent, and the most desirous of embarking in a loan, to associate for 
the pe ose of bidding for it; if they succeed in obtaining it, they draw on their Bankers, 
on the first day of payment, for the amount of that payment; it is usual for the Bankers, | 
a few days antecedent to the first instalment, to request of those friends who have the 
opportunity of discounting at the Bank, to send Bills there at that period to be discounted, 
im order to increase the Cash of the Bankers; and | take for granted, that the same 
means of preparing for the payment of the supposed loan would have been taken, as has 
been usual in other cases. If the Bank should have been unwilling to furnish discounts om 
the days antecedent to the first payment on the supposed loan, there would be of course — 
a difficulty ia effecting the payment; and the circulating medium which I heve already 
spoken of as too little for the accommodation of the Public, would be rendered, in that 
case, considerably less. The payments on the loan have usually been made in Bank Notes: 
in the case of the last loan, however, Exchequer Bills, payable three months after they 
were issued, have been received in payment of the loan; and these Exchequer Bills, | 
though bearing about 53 per cent. interest, bore, for a few days antecedent to the 26th 
of February, a discount of 3 to 34 per cent. which is equivalent, to about 18 per cent. per 
ann. interest for Money. & understand that Government ceased to issue these Exchequer 
Bills in consequence of the high discount. Government obtained, by means of these 
Exchequer Bills, an anticipation of the payments on the loan, for which, however, if they 
had _ continued to obtain the same anticipation, they must have paid of course 18 per 
cent; and [ attribute this high interest to the extreme scarcity of the circulating medium 
at that time existing. : | | : 


Supposing a large proportion of the Bank Advances to Government had been repaid 
during any part of the six months preceding the 26yb of February last, must not that 
26. G4 repayment 


H. Thornion, Esq. 
Nes 


24 March, 


4797- 


| 


/ 
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repayment have diminished the ¢jrculating medium, except so far as the Bank bad re-issued 
Notes to the full amount of what should have been paid in?—Undoubtedly. { appre- 
hend, moreover, that in order to prevent sree commercial distress, it would have been 
necessary for the Bank ta fornish some additional Paper circulation to the Public, ante- 
cedent to the first payment on the loag, by which they ‘themselves were to be pard. | , 
If. such commercial : distress had- taken piace, is it, im your opinion, probable that the 
Bank of England Notes, not taken ost of. cizculation by A lean, or any caeesgre in the 
yature ofa loan; would have remained in eischlation’; or that,on the other hand, by reason 
of such commercia) distress, they must also:have been casried to the Bank to be. changed 
for Cash ?—1: apprehend, that, if the distwess had: become ‘great, and the alarm through the 
country had nsen to ag 2 considerable beight ia consequesce, 8 suspicioa.of tle insecu- 
rities of any thing but Guiners would, in many minds, have taken place; .end that. those 
persons who were under great alarm, and were possessed of property whiohi they could 
dispose of, would in many cases, sel] that property, though, at a considerable luss, for 
Bank Notes, for the sake of exchanging those Bank Notes for Guineas;'and that, in that 
manner, an increased run upon the Ban for. Guineas‘ might have taken place, im cdnse- 
quence of a distressing reduction of the circulating Paper of the Bank. 4 . 
Assuming, that the Paper of the Bank is usually ten millions, if Bank of England Notes 
to the amount of five millions bad, ian the course of the last twelve months, been taken out 
of cirenlation ia the payment of a loan, without any. new circulating mediuny having, pre- 
viously to sue paymem, been. provided, of without. immediate restoration to pyblic cis 
culation of an- equal issue of Bauk Notes os Specie, is it, or is it not, your opinion, that the 
commercial. distress .of the cauntry..myst ia ajl probability have been very great and 
genecal U—+3-cannat conceive that the mercantile world would suffer such a diminution to take 


several Bankers, whom I unodersteod to pave, Sa in the general priociple, though not 


Papericirculation.. I bave-hitherto spokes only, of that part of the Paper circulation of the 


full-as' ‘earnest, and more able, to retain the same qyantity.of Notes as, heretofpse, the suin 


" * ¥p that state of commercial distress, ‘which you represent, ‘in ‘your answer toi the: former 


~~ 


Anyasion. ; These two causes of alarm existing together, would probably have operated 
with more than double the éHect which éath os, Rar ar nae 
BO Pe ee ee hoger Vee eM Se ate op Ea, : : 


ae or 


been avoided y a subsequest réstordtipk; to wibdlic cinislaticn, a2, 
ua 


ropased lvah +! orwoakl-iti sot de}eecs inigbpr opinion, in esdertu. arsed tbat dis- 
tress t ef oe eee cee ae se adabahece vii aera previously sectbe dank 
‘Notes having een éalled inj ih thd endhaen siipposed:?«-I appsebend, thet af the:diatres, 
which has been supposed; ' ‘had tetken iplacé; & mould: ‘take a-contidesabte time; did a large 
temporary emission of whatever Paper might be received with the greatest confidence, 
before the natural state of things could be restored; | | 
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Notes in-circulation during the six monthy preceding the 26th of February last, wag greater 
or less than previous to the commercial aide ; 

but F speak’ Labeled ean ad the circulation of | Bankers Notes in the county of York, and in 
counties ‘Horti:of 


the Country ) y the dis " which F 
proportion of Cash to theis Nates jn ‘circulation, than before that period ?—F believe 
eee er hee atte i es at ik ae te Sy ee — . 
Do You; ‘or do yott not, apprehelid,’ frome yout knowledge and experience, both as a 
Banker, ‘2 ‘Merchant, and-a ‘persoti conneeted in commercial tranéactions: with. manufac- 


their sipérfluous Specie in the Bank, with dra that Peet batter that: Specie 
at ‘a’large qeentity of Spetic. would 


ene 


if thieit necessities should requite thena to-call’fot it, t 
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I. Thompson, Bug: You have stated, the proportion of Cash kept by Country Bankers to be greater since 


Ce 
24 March, 
4797- 


Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


—_—_— 
27 March, 
1797- 


1793; was that proportion greater in 1795 than in 1794 ?—I do not know that it was. 


Do you mean, by stating the Bankers of the country to have superfluous Cash, that such 
has been the case ever since 1793, or only of late ?—I wish to be understood to mean, that 
in consequence of the mode of payment at present adopted by Country Banks, that they 
have by them more Specie than they are likely to issue for some months to come ; and that 
a considerable proportion of that Specie, under the present circumstances, ment be lodged 
in the Bank of England, if the Bankers had any certainty, that in case of absolute necessity, 
it would be returned to them by the Bank. But 1 know Bankers who have more oar 
by them at present than at any period between the year 1793, and the time when the Order 
of Council issued; and in the ordinary course of things, a great proportion of that Cash 
would bave come into the Bank of England. 


Has this greater proportion of Specie, of which you speak, since 1793, been in circula- 
tion from that time when you say the Paper was diminished ?—It has not been in circulation 
at all. : 


Did you perceive any unusual demand for Cash at Hull shortly before the Order of 
Council ?—I did. 


Can you mention any period at which such unusual demand first appeared to be ob- 
servable shortly before the Order of Council?—I think about a month preceding that period, 
when the farmers and others first began to talk of an invasion. In consequence of that 
rumour they got down Specie as fast as they could. 


Did not the Country Banks before that time generally remit Specie to London ?—That 
was certainly the fact with the House in which f am concerned. | 


What is the reason that a greater circulation of Bank Notes takes place in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, which has no manufacture, than in the West Riding, which is a very 
manutacturing country ?—In the West Riding of Yorkshire, as in every other part of the 
country where manufactures are established, the payments are made principal! in very 
small sums; and in general nothing but Gold will satisfy the persons to whom those pay- 
ments are made. : 


Luna, 27° die Martii, 1797. 


The Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; called in, - 
and further Examined. 


ARE you able to give any information to the Committee, beyond that which you have 


already given, with respect to the causes which produced the necessity for the restriction 


on payments oy the Bank in Cash ?—As well as [ recollect, when I had the honour of 
attending the Committee before, I stated, in substance, that I considered the immediate 
cause of the necessity of the Order of Council to arise from a rapid, continued, and increas- 
ing demand for Specie on the Metropolis, from different parts of the country; which, if 
suffered to continue even for a short time longer, must, in the state of Cash as it then stood, 
produce the most alarming consequences. It does not occur to me, that any thing further 
could be stated, as the immediate cause tor that necessity. If the question is meant to 
refer to all the more remote causes, that may be thought to have had a share in reducin 

the proportion between Cash and Notes to that at which it stood when this demand a 
place, i can presume to offer no positive opinion to the Committee, nor any information 
which I can deem conclusive. My own opinion, ona subject so complicated and extensive, 
is one which I entertain with great diffidence, though I[ have certainly considered the sub- 


ject with all the attention in my power; I therefore do not know that [ can offer any thing 


worthy the attention of the Committee : but if itis their wish that I should state such ideas 
as occurred to me, under this explanation, 1 can have no objection to do so; only adding, 
that any opinion I may now offer, must be liable to be altered by further information, dis- 


cussion, or reflection. 


' Will you state to the committee the opinion you have so formed ?—In endeavouring to 
look for the causes which reduced the proportion between Cash and Notes from that at 


which it had stood at periods antecedent to the demand in question, it seems to me natural - 


to direct one’s inquiry to two leading objects: what causes might be likely to produce, in 
general, a diminution in the whole quantity of Cash within the kingdom; or, what causes 
might be likely to require a different distribution of the quantity within the kingdom, 
supposing it to remain the same o nthe whole, so as to draw a larger proportion of it out of 
the Bank. It seems also natural to inquire, what causes were likely to alter the quantity 
of Bank Notes in circulation ; what alteration, in point of fact, took place, in that respect, 
within the period when the change in the situation of the Bank arose ; and how far enlarging 
orcontracting the quantity of Bank Notes in circulation might have a tendency, under 
different circumstances, and supposing a given quantity of Cash to be in the Bank, to 
produce a drain of that Cash. 4 


The 
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The first of those objects of inquiry, of itself, includes a very large field, and it is Mr. Chancellor of 
difficult to satisfy oneself that one has included, with accuracy, all the circumstances which the Exchequer. . 
ought to come under consideration in judging of it; but there are some points which “——~-——_— 
obviously will be material in their operation. The first, which I imagine would strike every a7 March 
one, is, to inquire how far the balance of foreign commerce, within any period to which 19797» : 
the inguiry applies, may have been likely to affect the balance of actual payments between 
this country and foreign countries. In order to ascertain this with accuracy, it would seem 
to me necessary to know what was the total value of the whole of our exports and imports; 
to know, also, what was the balance owing on the whole, on the one side or the other, at the 
commencement of the period; and what, upon an average of our transactions with different 
countries, was the comparative length of credit, allowing for the mode of remittance, at 
which the exports and imports respectively are paid for. There is no part of the detail of 
this inquiry which does not seem to be subject to great difficulty and uncertainty: neither 
the quantity nor the value of imports and exports, particularly of the latter, can be ascer- 
tained with accuracy, from any official documents or authentic information that I know of. © 
The actual balance existing at the commencement of any period that might be assigned, is | 
also impossible to be ascertained with precision; and the length of credit, and circumstances 
of remittance, are subject to great variation and uncertainty: but nevertheless I think it 
may be safely concluded, from the general state of trade for some time previous to the com- 
mencement of the present war, that the balance owing must at that time have been in favour 
of this country; and there seems every reason to believe, that, during the war, the whole of 
our trade has greatly increased in its amount, and the proportional increase of exports has 
been much greater than that of imports: unless, therefore, the difference of length of credit 
on the exports has, upon the whole, been so much greater than of that on the imports, as to 
counteract the eflect of the comparative value of each, I should conceive, that the balance 
of actual payments, during the war, as far as it was affected by commercial causes, would 
naturally have been very considerably in favour of this country ; and if no other circum- 
stances had interfered, the quantity of Cash or Bullion brought into the country 
must be greatly more than that sent out of it. I have already stated, how impossible 
I conceive it to ascertain, with any precision, the total amount of this balance ; but 
it is, perhaps, not impossible to approach nearer to it than can be done from the 
first view of the Custom-house accounts, which are the only official documents on 
the subject. Jt will be obvious, on looking at them, that many of the great articles, of 
commerce, and especially of exports, being valued at rates fixed long since, are stated much 
below their average actual value: some few, but a much smaller number, are rated above 
their value; to what degree can hardly be stated with accuracy, even by persons most 
conversant with each branch of trade; but, rom every inquiry I have ever made upon this 
subject, and particularly from the information I have obtained from the Inspector General 
of Imports and Exports, who has given peculiar attention to this subject, 1 am convinced, 
that the whole amount of our commerce, both of imports and exports, is much larger than 
its nominal amount, according to the official accounts, and that the balance of the exports 
beyond the imports is larger in a still greater proportion. The next thing that occurred, in 
looking at those accounts, is, that, in stating the result, all the imports that are brought into 
this country are stated as if they were to be paid for, and are therefore set against the 
exports; whereas in fact a very large part of the imports never require to be paid for at all, 
and instead of tending to draw Money from hence, ought, as | conceive, to be considered 
as an annual accession to the capital and wealth of this country. I refer particularly to the 
imports from India, as far as they are purchased by the territorial revenues of that country, 
or by the private capitals of individuals, consisting of the property which they have acquired 
there; to the proportion of imports from the West Indices, which are in fact remittances ) 
from the income of individuals residing here; and to the profits arising from fisheries 
carried on in different parts of the world by subjects of this country ordinarily residing here. 
Considering, therefore, upon the whole, the tendency of our commerce during this ‘period 
to have been, to bring Money or Bullion into the country, the next object would be to 
ascertain whether there were any other, and what causes, independent of the state of com- 
merce, which had the same, or an opposite tendency : there does not occur to me at present 
any material one, which would have the same tendency, unless it should be thought that 
during that period, from the state of other parts of Europe, any considerable portion of the 
property of foreigners should have been transferred and invested here; but on this point £ 

now no way of forming an estimate that can be at all relied on. In looking to causes of 
an opposite tendency, it seems to me to deserve consideration, whether the state of different 
parts of Europe, particularly of France, and the quantity of Money which at least during a 
great part of the period, has been withdrawn from circulation, must not of itself have had 
an effect which must operate more or less on the circulation of all the countries in Europe. 
But the most obvious and striking cause appears to me to be, the great amount of sums 
expended abroad, either on account of subsidies or loaus to Foreign Powers, or on account 
of naval or military services, in different parts of the world, defrayed by thiscountry. The 
‘total amount, under most of these heads, may, I conceive, be nearly ascertained, though not 
with perfect accuracy. If any property, which was previously vested in this country, should 
be supposed to be withdrawn from hence to foreign countries, it would constitute another 
cause, tending, as far us it went, towards carrying Money or Bullion out of the country. 
These are the principal points, as far as my recollection serves me, to which I should 
endeavour to direct my inquiry, in order to ascertain the causes which have had a tendency 
to counteract the effects of the favourable balance of trade. But there may be many 
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causes, which have operated on both.sides, which haye not presented themselves to my 
miad. The Committee. will.see from what I have already. submitted to them, that-1 do not 
see any possibility .of drawing. an accurate. result. from the comparisons, of - these CAaUses ; 
according as. the effect of those, operating on the one side or the other, has upon the whole 
been the greatest, 1 conceive that there must have been, in the. one case, an increase, and.in. 
the other a diminution of the quantity of Cain or Bullion within the country, or, as far as 
this has not.actually taken place, there must bave been a corresponding alteration in. the 
state of debts and credits between this country and other countries. . For. the reasons | 
I have given, J should be very cautious in bazarding a conjecture on which side:the causes 
have preponderated. | But in confirmation of any conclusion which might.be formed from 
the great extent of our trade, and its favourable balance, it ma be material to observe, that 
the general rate of. Exchange with other countries hag, if I have been rightly informed, 
been, upon the whole, favourable to this country, during a much larger proportion. .of the 
period in question, than it has been otherwise ; and though this leads to no certain. conclu- 
sion, as to the total amount of the balance of actual payment during any part of the period, 
it seems to show that there has been a greater part of the Paes during which there must 
have been some favourable balance, than that during which it may be supposed untavour- 
able; and to this extent, though without at all ascertaining the precise amount, this 
criterion. of Exchange appears to me a more certain way of judging on which. side the 
balance of payment has lain, than any result which can be drawn from the other extensive 
and complicated considerations to which I have referred. In speaking of the Exchange, 
I principally allude to Hamburgh. | mn OM : 


Do you know that any Money has been sent to Hamburgh, for the purpose of keeping 
up the Exchange with this country ?—I think I have a recol ection of being once informed 
by the Bank, that they had sent a small sum for that purpose; but I really cannot state it 
with any positiveness. Whether any individuals have ever done so, I do not know: none 
has been sent by Government for that purpose. — | 


Has it escaped your recollection, that the scarcity of Corn might contribute to a dimi- 
nution of the quantity of Cash within the kingdom *—The sums. paid for an unusual quan- 
tity of Corn imported into the kingdom during this period, have certainly had a very con- 
siderable tendency to render the balance of commerce less favourable than it otherwise 
would have been, and consequently to affect ultimately the balance of actual payments 
between this country.and other countries ; but:as, notwithstanding this effect, I. conceived 
the balance of commerce to be upon the whole favourable, after allowing for the operation 
ofall the circumstances affecting it, I did not conceive it-necessary to enumerate this sepa- 
rately any more than any other article of import from abroad paid for by this country; for 
the same reason, 'I did not enumerate the increased demand for naval stores, and various 
other articles paid for by this country, occasioned by the war, because the operation of all 
such causes is allowed for in the general balance of commerce, as far as it is capable of being 
estimated. | > 

Will you state what are the causes which you conceive might be likely to require a 
different distribution of the quantity of Cash within the kingdom, supposing it to remain 
the same on the whole, so as to draw a larger proportion of it out of the Bank; which you 
stated to be the second leading object of inquiry ?—QOn this head, I am afraid that any thing 
I can state is still.more vague and conjectural than on the former: but I should suppose, 
that in the first place, supposing the general state of commerce, manufacture, agricultyre, 
and employment of income and capital in different parts of the country, to remain the same 
as it was at any former given period, that if any of the means which supply the internal 
circulation, adequate to all those purposes, should be materially checked, they must naturally 


‘produce demands from the country on the metropolis; which must, I conceive, either be 


supplied.in such Paper as has currency in the country, or in Cash, It might therefore, 
I conceive, be material, supposing the state of different parts of the country, iu the respects 
which I have enumerated, to have remained the same during the period in question, to 
inquire, whether any of the former means of circulation, in different parts of the country, 
have been so checked ; in particular, it may perhaps be thought that the quantity of Country 
Bank Notes which were in circulation in the year 1793, and which were then very greatly 
reduced, may never have risen again to their former amount: if this should be the case, and 
the circulation has not been supplied by other Paper having currency, it would, I conceive, 
have a tendency to call for more Cash from the Metropolis, to be distributed so as to 
supply the necessities of different parts of the country. On this point I do not pretend to 
offer any opinion as to the fact, but I merely state it as an object of consideration. In 
the next place, even supposing all the former means of circulation to have remained the 
same as at any former given period, I should think it material to inquire, whether the 
amount of capital or income, employed and expended in different parts of the country, 
has increased during the period in question; because I cannot conceive any employment of 
capital or income, which, in proportion to its extent, must not require means of circulation ; 
and therefore, if the scale of any transactions, which cannot be conveniently carried oa 
without Paper or Money, as a means of Exchange, is at any time increased én any part of 


the country, I should conceive that it will create a necessity there, for an increased circus 


Jation, either of Paper or Money. On this point, there seem no means of forming an 
accurate oe ee of the state of different parts of the country at different 
periods: but I have already stated how greatly our commerce with other countries appears 

to 
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tome ‘to have increased during the last -fotr years.” ‘The effect of this increased commerce Mr. Chancellor of 
must be diffused, in different proportions, over different parts of the cduntry, and must the Exchequer. 


reqaire an employment of a larger proportion of ‘active capital or ‘income. e internal 
commerce of the country, and manufactures ‘for our home consumption, as far as I can 27 March, 
judge from general information, have also, on the whole, increased during ‘the same period 1797 


in a thee and rapid proportion, and must, I conceive, have produced a similar effect, and — 
possibly in a much larger extent. Any increase of agriculture, extension of navigations, 
or any other species of internal improvement, appears to me necessarily to have the same 
tendency. [t may also be worth considering, whether any circumstances which affect, 
generally, the comparative amount, at different periods, of the expenditure of persons of 
any given class of life, may not also materially affect this question. If that should be the case, 
any extraordinary increase in the ait of provisions, or of any of the necessaries of life, and 
particularly of those articles which are most likely to be supplied in retail, and paid for in 
ready Money, in a greater proportion than larger payments, may require an increase, gene- 
rally, in the means of circulation, and perhaps particularly of Cash. The effect of so great 

a number of persons being employed, during a war, in the Army and Navy, possibly at 
a greater expense than aight be necessary for their maintenance in their accustomed situa- 
tions of lite, may-also be considered as likely to produce a similar effect. The increased 
expense attending commercial transactions during war, from insurance, high price of 
freight, occasional demurrage, and other charges, independent of any increase in its total 
amount, may also be considered as a source of extraordinary expenditure, and, like every 
other article of expenditure, must, I conceive, require some addition to the means of 
circulation in proportion to its extent. Jf I am at all right in this ling of reasoning, there 
may be many other details into which the subject might be pursued. (The general notion, | 
which I wish to state for consideration, is, whether every increase in the employment of 
active capital or income, of whatever nature, and of all transactions which require a pro-'! 
portion of Money or Paper currency ‘for carrying them on, must not, on the whole, require! ’ 
a proportional increase of the Money, or the current Paper, distributed through different 
parts of the kingdom. Should this be the case; should the scale of such transactions, in 
different ways, be greatly increased; should the accustomed circulation of . Paper in the 
country not have been increased in proportion, and much more, if there should be any. 
reason to think.that it has been diminished, and if its place has not been supplied by an 
additional quantity of Bank Notes, or other. current Paper; it seems to me that these cir- 
cumstances must have a natural tendency to require a larger part of the whole quantity of 
Cash that is in the country to be distributed for active circulation in different parts of it, 
and consequently can allow less to be concentred..any where, and particularly to remain in 
store in the. Bank. [I state this idea merely as conjectural; but have endeavoured to 
explain the grounds on which it appears to me to be matter for consideration. 


—— 


Martis, 28° die Marti, 1797. 
Thomas Irving, Esquire ; called in, and Examined. 


WHAT is the nature and duty of your office?—The title of the office is, Inspector | 7 Irving, Esq: 
General of the Imports and Exports of Great Britain and the British Colonies. Accounts ‘ 
-of the quantities, and in some instances of the value of all goods imported into and exported a9 March 
‘from the several ports of the British dominions, are transmitted tome. These accounts are 1797 : 
arranged under respective heads of the. different countries, and the total quantities made up; ° 
upon which totals the values are cast. ae 


By whom are the values set upon the goods?—Jn 1696 or 16y7, a general estimate was 
made of all the goods imported into and exported from Great Britain; and consonant ta 
that estimate or rate, the goods are valued at the present time, with some trifling 
exceptions. | | 


Do the estimates made in this manner correspond with the values in the present time ?— 
In general I-think not. ’ 


What are the principal articles in which you apprehend the estimate made in 1696 or 
1607 to be erroneous or defective, as applied to the present time?—If beg to be indulged 
with a reference to notes, which I have made for the purpose of aiding my memory. 1 have 
not looked minutely on the present occasion into that subject, but I shall endeavour to 
‘state a few. - | | 


Wrought brass is estimated, in the Inspector General’s Ledgers, at 4/. 105s. per cwt. 
From the best information I can obtain, I believe, on an average, it may-be valued at 7. 
and upwards. But I beg leave here to state, that, 1 cannot hold myself responsible for the 
true value of current prices, because they are founded on information from others, and 
because ‘I -have not had-time to make such iaquiries respecting those. prices as I. should 
otherwise haye done.) i 

Chariots are estimated at 20/. each, and coaches at 257. 1 believe those estimates to be 
greatly under the real value. nocit tie ee es ae : | 


Lead 3 estimated at 10/. 105. per ton: -E understand the current price to bd about go/. 
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Wrought copper, which comprehends a variety of articles for culinary and other pure 
poses, is estimated at 5/. 6s. per cwt.; whereas I believe the general average may be stated 
at about 87. 10s. per cwt. 


All the different species of grain appear to me to be greatly under-rated. I form not my 
comparison by the high prices of late, but upon the general average prices for a number of 
years past. 


The cotton manufactures, which constitute a great branch of the export trade of this 
country, appear to me in general to be undervalued; but they consist of.a variety of articles, 
and I am not prepared to speak to each. 


Glass and earthen ware, which comprehend the fine pottery ware of Staffordshire, are 
estimated at 5s. per 100 pieces. In an article so variable in its quality, I cannot speak with 
accuracy; but I believe it would not be over-rated at 15 s. per 100 pieces. 


Green glass is valued at 10s. per cwt. and white flint at 20s. I cannot speak as to the 
real value; but I believe these articles are considerably under-rated. 


Gunpowder is rated at 74d. per pound; which I am inclined to think is under the 
current value. 


At the time the values were fixed to the various articles of linens, which constitute a 
great objcct of export from this country, the quality in general [ believe was much inferior 
to the quality of those linens which are now exported ; and the relative value of the linens of 
the same quality was, I am led to believe, much lower in 1697 than at present. 


Refined sugar constitutes a very considerable article of export, and from its having passed 
through a stage of manufacture, is considered as falling under the head of British manu- 
factures. It is valued, agreeable to the ancient rate, at 55s. per cwt. I believe for some 
years past, after deducting the bourty or drawback given on exportation, it may be valued 
from 75 to 80s. per cwt. 


A considerable difficulty occurs in forming a relative value between the prices established 
in 1696 and those of the present time, on the woollen manufactures exported from this 
country, because the quality is so variable. As far as my information enables me to form an 
opinion, I am led to think, that the quality of the woollen manufactures, towards the close 
of the last century, was very inferior to that of the present times; that in general they 
consisted of cloths from 5s. to 10s. a yard, whereas a very considerable proportion in value 
of the woollens exported at present consist of superfine and second cloths. But in forming. 
the estimates in the Inspector General’s Ledger, the same names, and the same estimates of 
value of each article, are preserved to the present day. I have at different times been at 
considerable pains to form an opinion, from the best information I could obtain, as to the 
true value of woollen goods exported; but considerable difficulties have occurred on that 
subject, and therefore 1 can only speak from a general opinion, which is, that the woollen 
ot Ti a from Great Britain at present, are estimated considerably under their 
real value. 


At the time the estimates were formed of the iron manufactures, the fine steel and iron 
manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield were little known. The estimate in the Inspector 
General’s Books upon the manufactures of iron and steel exported is 54s. per cwt. which is 
supposed to include every article, from the finest polished steel down to the ploughshare and 
other implements of husbandry. I am inclined to think that this estimate is beyond the real 
value in some of the coarser articles even at present; but the export of the coarse iron ma- 
nufactures, I have reason to think, bear but a small proportion in value to the finer goods. 


I might enumerate a number of other articles, which appear to me under-rated in the 
Inspector General’s Ledgers; but I forbear pressing further on the time of the Committee. 


In the export of foreign merchandize, there are a variety of articles under-rated ; and in 
some instances, particularly an article of coffee, the estimate appears to me to be greatly 


- above its real value. 


Indigo of the French and Spanish colonies (by the French colonies are to be uuderstood 
those islands lately belonging to the French, which we are now in possession of) is estimated 
at 3 s. 3d. per pound: J believe the current price to be from 5s. to 6s. per pound ; this does 
not include the indigo from North America. 


I might also enumerate pot and pearl ash, raw sugars, oils of different kinds, manufactured 
tobacco, and various other articles, which I conceive to be undervalued ; but I am not pre- 
pared to speak correctly on the subject. : 


Coffee is estimated in the Ledgers of the Inspector General at 142. 10 s. per cwt. I believe 


ea pisne value of coffee exported cannot be stated higher than from 5/. to §/. 108. 
or 6/. : | 


_ In the import branch there are many articles which are greatly under-rated. For example: 
indigo from the continent of America, and also from the British plantations, is valued at 
1 s. 3d. per pound; foreign indigo at 28.9 d. per pound ; sugar, which constitutes a great article 
both of imports and exports, is estimated at 11. 7s. 6d. per cwt.; and cotton wool at 73d. 


per pound. 


Coffee 
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Coffee is too high rated-in the imports,. in my opinion, being estimated at 7 1. per cwt. 
There may be other articles alsq too highly rated, which I am not prepared to speak to. 


When you speak of the presert values of exported goods, do you mean the prices for 
which they would sell in this country, or in the country to which they are exported ?—In 
general I speak of the prices as they lay in the warehouses here; but that is not a universal 
rule. The true method of estimating the value of goods exported woald be, to attach the 
freights to the value of the goods exported in British bottoms, and to coasider the value af 
the goods exported in foreign bottoms agreeably to the prices here on exportation. 


-Ts the account you have delivered to, of the total value of the imports and exports in the 
last twenty years, formed upon the estimates in the ee par General’s Ledgers, or on what 
you conceive to be the true value ?—The account which I have now delivered in, is formed 
agreeably to the estimates in the Inspector General’s Ledgers ; in my official account I have 
no right to change those estimates. : 


How far do those estimates correspond, in your opinion, with the real values ?-—I have 
already answered that question, by stating, that a variety of articles are, in my opinion, 
under-rated in the Inspector General’s Ledgers; and that in some instances, particularly in 
the article of coffee, they are over-rated. 


Da you think, upon the whole, that the real values of the imports and exports respectively, 
are greater or less, relatively, than those which are expressed in the account given in ?— 
I am of opinion that the amount, in the several years of the account now delivered in, is 
greatly short of the real value, both in imports and exports. 


Do you think that the proportions, in which the exports appear by this account to exceed 
the imports, are greater than the excess ?—I am not prepared to answer that question: if it 
is meant to apply to the general balance of trade, I think the excess of import over the 
export, or vice versd, the export over the import, would be a matter of little moment; for, 
if the subject was taken up in that view, we should, I appreliend, be greatly deceived in 
striking the national balance. ; 


Will you state, why you conceive the balances of exports and imports do not form the 
true grounds for judging of the balance of trade; and particularly, does it arise from any 
circumstances attending any particular branches of trade ?—The answer to this question is 
involved im a variety of considerations, and must be taken up under distinct heads: because, 
I apprehend, its general tendency leads to determine the balance of the trade of this 
country. 


The fishery is the first article I beg leave to explain myself upon: The produce of the 
Greenland and Southern Whale fishery, which are carried on entirely in British shipping, 
and by British capital, are stated in the Books of the Inspector General as an import into 
this country, and consequently as a balance against us. We might, [ apprehend, with as 
much propriety, consider the herrings caught in the British seas, and the pilchards taken on 
the southern coasts of this island, as forming an unfavourable balance as the produce of those 
fisheries ; the only difference, in my mind, between the one and the other, consisting in the 
distance of the passage to and from the fishing ground, and in the manner of fitting out. 


The Newfoundland fishery is also chiefly carried on by the merchants in the western part 
of this kingdom. The preduce consists of two great articles; whale liver and seal oil, and 
in dried or cured fish. About 3,200 tons of oil, the produce of that fishery, including the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence, is imported into Great Britain, communibus annis. A certain pro- 
portion of the dried fish is made use of in the West India Islands; but the principal export 
of that article is to the different countries in the south of Europe. | 


In the last five or six years, about 540,000 quintals, in which I include the fishery in the 
island of Saint John and Cape Bretan, and on the coast of Labrador, were exported to Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the Levant; and, including the freight, from the best information I 
have been. able to obtain, they may be valued at 450,o00/. This sum I consider as a cir- 
cuitous export from Great Britain, because it is the produce of national industry, and chiefly 
of national capital. 


The East India trade also falls under special circumstances. Upon this branch I am able 
to speak with more accuracy than on any other, as to the real value of import and export 5 
because the East India Company officially transmit to me, half yearly, the amount of their 
sales, distinguishing the respective articles; and because the principal East India articles 
in general are entitled to a drawback outwards of the ad valorem duty ; by which means E 
can ascertain the prices of those articles; and in the exports from hence to India, I have 
adopted the Company’s invoice prices, -It would lead to immense statements in figures, 
and to manpy intricate considerations, to explain to the Committee the facts and reasons 
upon which I found the following opinion: | shall therefore only observe, that in the 
estimates upon which the general result is formed, I have not confined myself to the direct 
trade carried ‘on by the Company, but have included not only the private trade, but also the 
proceeds of the territorial revenues invested tn merchandize imported by the Company. £ 
am of opinion that Great Britain derives an actual profit from the East India trade, including 
the other particulars just now mentioned, of abuut 2,300,000/. per annum. And it is a 
circumstance which I think necessary to observe to the Committee, that the export of East 
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India commodities, to the different countries with which we carry on trade, has amounted 
in value to about that sum, in the four years preceding the 5th of January 1796. 


From what funds are the investments of the Company in India drawn *—Perhaps this 
question might be better answered by the Officers of the Company ; but I will submit such 
information as I possess on the subject. ‘The investments are drawn, I believe, from three 
distinct sources: First, from the proceeds of the palace by the Company from hence: 
Secondly, From the proceeds of part of the territorial revenues in India, invested there in 
merchandize: Thirdly, From sums of Money, the fortunes of private individuals, and the 
profitsjof their trade, remitted to this country, which are a into the Company’s Exche- 
quer, and remitted by the Company in merchandize from India. 


Can you state the amount of the Company’s investments, arising from their territorial 
revenues, or the fortunes of private individuals, so remitted to England?—-I cannot, 
because the remittances are made by the Company in merchandize; and even such 
articles as are exported from India to this country by individuals, pursuant to a late Act 
of Parliament, are all sold by the Company; and I have no means of distinguishing be- 
tween the one and the other; the return from the Company, made to me as [nspector 
General, being the total amount of the sales. | 


Can you state how far these circumstances affect the general balance of the East India 
trade, so far as it is favourable or unfavourable to this country ?—I have already said, 
that, taking these and other circumstances into consideration, the favourable balance of 
our trade and intercourse with the East Indies appears to me to amount to upwards of 
2,300,000 /. 


Do you include the China trade in the account you have now given of the favourable 
balance ?—I do. 


Have not Dollars, to a large amount, been exported from England, both to Bengal and 
China, of late years ?—I cannot speak, with ada accuracy, as tu the amount of the 
sum exported, of late, in Dollars and Bullion; but I believe, upon an average of the three 
years preceding 1796, it did not exceed 45,1901. 15s. per annum. The variety of circum- 
stances and considerations attached to our trade with the West Indies, render it extremely 
difficult to form an accurate estimate of the national balance arising therefrom: the value 
of the direct exports from hence in the four years preceding January 1796, agreeably to 
the best estimate I can form (for I speak not now from the rates in the Inspector Gene- 


-Yal’s Register)- has amounted annually to about 3,900,000/. But besides the direct 


exports, we send merchandize to the coast of Africa, to a considerable amount, for the 
purpose of purchasing slaves. If the merchandize sent to Africa, for the express pur 

of purchasing slaves, could be distinguished from the exports to tbat part of the world, 
for other purposes, and if the slaves purchased in Africa were all sent directly to the 
British West Indies, and retained there, I should then probably consider the export to the 
coast of Africa, as forming a circuitous export to the West Indies, and charge the whole as 
a debit against the importations from the. West Indies into this country: bat from the 
manner in which the accounts are kept in my Office, I have not the means of distinguish- 
ane the exports to Africa, for the purpose of purchasing slaves, from the exports there for 
other purposes. And asa considerable part of the negroes are sh eka either directly | 
from the coast of Africa, or re-exported from our islands, after their arrival there, to 
foreign European settlements in the West Indies and South America, I have therefore 
simplified the subject, by adding the value of the negroes actually retained in the British 
West Indies to the value of the direct exports from hence, and charged both, amounting 
to about 4,670,0001. against the value of the imports. 


The value of the British West India productions in the old islands imported into this 
kingdom, on a medium of four years preceding January 1796, agreeably to the current 
prices in Great Britain during that period, may be estimated, exclusive uf the duties, to 
about 6,800,000 /. annually. Agreeably to this statement, the value of the imports will 
exceed the value of the exports 2,130,000/, But this sum, as faras I can form an opinion, 
cannot be stated as an unfavourable balance against Great Britain, but it is rather to be 
placed in the opposite scale; for it may in part be considered as the remittances of the 
property of persons who possess estates in the West Indies, and who are wholly or occa- 
sionally resident here, and of persons who have lent sums of Money on mortgage or 
otherwise in the West Indies, and receive the interest through the medium of these 
remittances. And further, a part is applied to defraying the freight, and the various 
charges incurred in this country on the sale of the West India produce, such as commission, 
whartage, warehouse rent, &c. &c. 


I am of opinion, that the whole of the above balance is spent in this kingdom ; and 
I find that the value of West India produce, exported chiefly to other parts of Europe, 
amounts to upwards of 2,000,000 /. in value annually. | 


I decline entering into explanations of those branches of the West India trade, which 
are not connected with the direct trade of Great Britain ; particularly the trade with the 
chad: beheld Settlements in the West Indies, and with the Continent of North Ame- 
rica, use such an explanation does not appear to me to be very materially connected 

ee the subject in question. | | 
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Cin ‘you state, whether the general balance of . trade, for.the four years preceding 1796, 7. Irving, Esq. 
bas been generally favourable to this country, and 10.what amount!—There are perhaps ——_—_-____~ 


few questions; to which the human attention can be directed, more difficult to form an: 9 March, 
opiaion ppop, than this; from the,variety of considerations, and the.vast statements with 1997. 


which itis connected,:and also from the materials, on’ which conelusions dre to be formed, 
being. in some instances defective. “The common mode, I believe, of considering that 
question has been, to set’ off the value of the imports, as stated in the ee accounts, 
against the value of the exports; and the difference between the one and the other, has 
been considered as the measure of the increase or decrease of the national profit. Inthose — 
branches of our trade where the transactions consist merely in an exchange of commodities, 
the principle of ascertaining ‘the balance by the excess of the import over the export, 
would ‘be just; but; under the different circumstances attached to the other branches of the 
British trade, the application of this principle to the whole, would, in my judgment, be 
extremely erroneous: In: making up my mind on the amount of the general balance, Ihave |_ 
endeavoured to ascertain, as well.as the nijture and circumstances of the case would admit 
of, the true value of the goods exported andimported. . © _ © 
In the ‘export of the British manufactures, it is extremely difficult, and perhaps impos- 
sible, to form a very correct estimate even of the price-of each particular article; but, upon 
a general average, it appears to me that the rate or estimate of the value of the British 
manufactures in-the Ipspector-General’s Books, may be considered at about thirty per cent. 
below the present estimated price of the same articles, ir i 
In estimating the value of the imports into~this kingdom, less difficulty eccurg; the 
medium value of West India produce may be ascertained with considerable accuracy, 


The flax, iron, and other products of the Baltic ; the wines, fraits; &c. from the South of 
Europe ; may also be valued accurately, by attending to the current prices. id different 
periods of the year: and by adopting the Kast India Company’s sales, as the import of the 
year, we have the true value of the importations from lodia.and China. eee 


I forbear essing further on the attention of ‘the Committee, and therefore ‘I come toa 
general eanehilany by stating the balance of trade in fayour of Great Britain, has, -io m 
opinion, amounted, on a medium of the four years preceding 1796, to upwards of 6,500,000/, Hw 
annually. In forming this opinion, | have taken ‘into: consideration the .cireumstances 
stated .with respect to particular branches of our trade; and I wish to impress upon the 


minds of this Commitee, that Ce in forming this estimate, and 
that Iam .at all times extremely diffident of my own judgment. oe 


From the jidgment which you are able to:form.of.tha arade of the year 1796, do you 
apprehend that the balance will be greater or less. than. the average of the four preceding 
years ?—I have already endeavoured to explain, that the favourable balance does not 
depend altobether on the excesss of the export ‘over the. import, and particularly when 
applied to the estimated rates of the’ Inspector General; and tbe fact, with respect to the 
amount of the trade of last year, has been too’ regenjly obtained, to admit of my turning 
my attention to the subject. eA Se aneed Soy peed aheudees, et. 

Have yoga, any reason for believitig that, the balance will be less ?—~I carmot i pointedly 
answer that question ; the great quantity of corn Anported into this country last year, and 
the high price atrwhich jt, was purebased, may have had a material effect on’ the national 


bajanee, 0 gs Se ee oak ane | | 

Are there any manufactures established in this country, of late years, which have tended | 
materially to increase the export trade of the country ‘If by late years, I am to under- | 
stand a period of 20 or 30 years, there are many articles of manufacture, which have arisen | 
in that’ périod,‘ that have produced’'a ‘material effect on the export trade-of this country. 
Speaking, from the best of my récollection, the mediom quantity of cotton wool retained 
for hone corisumption,’ or manufacture, did not exceed four or five millions of pounds ; of 
late, the medium quantity retained’ may ‘be stated at upwards of 26 millions of pounds. 
The Birmingliam and’ Sheffield ‘tranttacteres lave: of late -greatly increased our: export 
trade, as also the pottery ware of Staffordshire ; and. other articles, such. as.salt, &c. have 
also increased. | i ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 


*. a tel * ’ 
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to.be the amount.of: that. balange, I-do pot mean it should be considered that such’ a prone 
arises. to individuals, because the. interest of their capital may in some measure be considered 


eas. 
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also. In the export of the foreign wmerchandize in the port of London, the quantities 
are taken from the indorsements on the Searcher’s bills; and as these goods are generally 
entitled to a drawback outwards, | am of opinion that the quantities are nearly correct. 


J have, upon many occasions, turned my mind to the free goods exported ; and I have 
taken the opinion of various persons, whose ofhcial situation enabled them to form some 
opinion upon the subject ; but I never could obtain such information as enabled me to form 
in my own mind an opinion perfectly satisfactory. In many cases, I have understood the 

uantities are over-entered, and also that in other cases that the quantities are under-entered ; 
this will very much depend, [ conceive, upon the particular views the merchant may 
have: but as to the comparative view of the value of free goods exported, I am of opinion 
that it may be looked upon as a correct criterion by which we are to judge of the general 
increase or decrease. 


Can you state, whether the increase in exports and imports, during the time to which 
you have more particularly spoken, has arisen principally upon the exportation or impor- 
tation of free goods, or in what proportion ?—A much greater increase, as appears by the 
accounts now before the Committee, has taken place on the goods subject to a duty than 
on the free goods, 


Mercurtt, 29° die Marti, 1797. 


The Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; called in, 


and further Examined. 


IN order to explain my former answer, respecting the effect of the unusual import of 


the Exchequer. corn, before alluded to, I wish to inform the Committee, that I[ find, on inquiry, that 
——~_—_——— although the whole quantity of corn is included in the account of imports, and therefore an. 


29 March, 
1797> 


. 
eee 


_ of England. 


allowance made for it, in stating the general balance, yet, that it is allowed for only at the 
Custom-house rate, which I understand to be very far below the true value; as to wheat 
particularly, I believe more than one half: and as this even exceeds the proportion, by 
which the average value put on the imports and exports may fall short of the truth, a sepa- 
rate allowance may be necessary, on this account, in estimating the real balance. 


Were there any circumstances which, in your opinion, might tend to prevent a cortes~ 
ponding increase of the accustomed circulation of Paper in the country, in proportion to 
the enlarged scale of the transactions to which you have before alluded ?—I do not feel myself 
a competent judge of the causes which might affect the circulation of the accustomed 
Paper in the country, nor have I obtained any precise information concerning it; but 
I have, I believe, already stated, that it appeared to me a material object of inquiry, in this. 
respect, whether the circulation of Country Bank Notes had not been materially diminished 
since 1793. From some inquiry I have had an opportunity of making since 1 last 
attended the Committee, I have more reason to believe, than I had at that time, that this is 
the case. 


‘Can you state tu the Committee, whether there were any causes which, in your opinion, 
were likely to alter the sear of Bank Notes in circulation, during the period when the 
change in the situation of the Bank arose ?—I stated this point, as appearing to me to form 
a natural branch of inquiry, in any attempt, generally to investigate this extensive subject ;. 
but [ am not able to form any precise judgment myself, of all the different causes which 
might affect the circulation of Bank Notes. These causes may obviously be of two kinds; 
those which may affect the possibility of a greater or less circulation being maintained in 


‘the Public; or those which may regulate the discretion of the Bank in issuing a greater or 


less quantity. df the Bank should be disposed, at any time, to maintain the same quantity 
in cireulation, or to increase it, under circumstances when such a circulation could not 
naturally be maintained, I should conceive such an attempt would be impossible: on the. 
other hand, if the general circumstances of the country should admit, and call for, at any 
time, an increased circulation, to whatever amount, the effect could not nevertheless be 
produced | if there should be any circumstances, which induced the Bank, in their discre- 
tion, to withhold an increased issue: the Committee will easily see, that I cannot pretend 
to be a judge of all the causes, which the Bank may think it their duty to attend to in the 
exercise of their discretion. As to the causes of the first kind, those which may affect the 
possibility of maintaining a greater or less quantity in circulation, [ can only torm a con- 
Jectural opinion on that point, on such general principles as appear to me likely to operate 


upon it, 


What are the circumstances which, in your opinion, would call for the increased circu- 
lation above alluded to ?—I should conceive, generally speaking, any increase in the com- 
mercial transactions of the country, or in the amount of actual capital and income employed, 
unless there was a proportioned increase in the means of circulation, either in Cash or 
Country Bank Notes, or some other current Paper, independent of the Notes of the Bank 


Would 
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Would not the credit of the individuals concerned in those transactions furnish those 
means ?—I do not, myself, see grounds enough to satisfy me, that mere individual credit 
must necessarily at all times be able to supply increased means of general or extensive cir- 
culation, in proportion to the increased scale of transactions in the country ; but if it did, 
it would come within the exception [ made in my last answer, namely, that of an increased 
circulation being provided independent of Bank Notes. 


Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


29 March, 
1797: 


Is there, to your knowledge, any Paper in circulation, in the Metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood, payable on demand, except Bank Notes ?—I do not recollect ever to have heard 
of any. 


Can you form any opinion, how far the enlarging or contracting the quantity of Bank 
Notes in circulation, might have a tendency, under certain circumstances, to produce a 
drain of Cash from the Bank ?—The Committee must perceive that this is quite a conjec- 
tural question, and on a subject of so much uncertainty, that it must be liable to great 
variety of opinion. As far as it strikes me at present, it does not appear to me probable 
that enlarging the quantity of Bank Notes in circulation, provided they are kept within the 
extent at which the circumstances of the country would naturally maintain that circulation, 
and provided they are not in general supposed to exceed the faculties of the Bank, can 
have any tendency to produce a drain upon the Bank: I should conceive, on general 
reasoning, that if the amount of the circulation is nearly proportioned to the general 
demand, that tle effect of its being enlarged, so as to bring it to that amount, may occasion 
@ greater quantity being brought into the Bank, in any given period, to be exchanged for 
Cash, than while the whole quantity in circulation was less. But. supposing the demand 
to remain the same, the circumstances will of course admit of a greater quantity being also 
re-issued ; and though the small eeu poraty fluctuations in the Cash of the Bank may, in 
this case, be in a greater proportion than while the whole circulation was less ; yet, upon’ 
an average, I do not conceive that their stock of Cash could be materially affected. I Hes 
to add, that though I have answered this question, on the supposition stated, of the amount - 
of Bank Notes being enlarged, that, as far as comes within my knowledge, in point of 
fact, the quantity has not, upon the whole, been seat ee during the period to which the 
inquiry relates, but as U conceive, on the contrary, has been reduced. The effect of con- 
tracting the Notes in circulation, is also a point on which it is extremely difficult to form a 
conjecture. It appears to me, as far as I have considered it, that it must be very different 
indeed, according to the different circumstances under which it is supposed to take place. 

If they are contracted at a time when the quantity put into circulation is supposed to have | 
exceeded the limits [ have before stated, it would appear to me to be likely to relieve the * 
Bauk from the continuance of a drain to which they would otherwise be exposed : if, or. 
the other hand, they should be greatly contracted at a time when the quantity does not - 
exceed those limits, and much more when it falls short of them; and if there are no other - 
adequate means of supplying the circulation to the requisite amount in the different parts 
of the country, I should conceive (as far as I can form a judgment upoo it)on the grounds 
stated in a former part of my examination, that this must necessarily tend to produce an 
increased demand of Cash, on any place in which it is known to be in store, and where ——— 
there are means of obtaining it on demand; and in this way, I think, the consequence 
would be, a diminution of the Cash in the Bank. I should also conceive, that if it was 
contracted suddenly, and to an amount which bore a very considerable proportion to the 
whole circulation, that the shock which this might give to mercantile transactions, and the | 
individual difficulties and distresses which might result from it, might have a tendency to. | 
oduce general alarm among monied men, which, if carried to a great extent, seems very ‘ 
ikely to occasion a risk of a great drain upon the Bank. ? 
- Do you conceive, that the great quantity and low price of the funds, the discount of 
Government securities, the advances niade by the Bank to Government, and the arrears 
owing by Government to individuals, or any of those circumstances, have any effect in 
reducing the facility of the circulation of Paper ?—If the question means, Whether those 
circumstances might tend to make it more difficult to obtain accommodation, by way 
of discount from individuals on the same sort of security on which they would be inclined 
to give it ordinarily in time of peace, and so might produce a greater difficulty in carrying 
on mercantile transactions, and giving activity to capital; I should think most of the 
causes enumerated would have that effect : but I do not see that any of them have a 
tendency to prevent the circulation of any Paper that is usually current, unless the credit 
of any of the parties issuing it should be affected by the consequences of them. 


Can you state any reason why the causes, mentioned by you, most of them existing 
since 1793, have not produced, before this time, the inconveniency now felt?—The Com- 
mittee will be so good to recollect, that I have stated no positive opinion on the effect of 
these causes, but have rather suggested them as matters of consideration and inquiry; but 
I think it will appear, on a little explanation, that, supposing them to have operated in the 
way suggested, their operation could only be gradual, and must naturally be more felt at 
the latter end of the period than at the beginning. | 


With regard to the first object of inquiry, the diminution of the total quantity of Cash 
within the ae. le if it should appear, that the commercial balance has been favourable 
during the whole period, and that its effects have been counteracted or diminished by the 
successive expenditure of Money abroad on roe accounts, it seems natural that the ah 
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should pot be sensibly felt till the amount of that expenditure had increased so as to bear a 
very considerable proportion to the commercial balance ; and I believe it will, in fact, 

pear, that very large remittances did take place before the period when there was such an > 
aliceslni in the rate of Exchange, as to lead to the supposition that the balance of actual 
payment on the whole was becoine, for a time, unfavourable to this country. With respect — 
to the second cause which I pointed out for inquiry, that of a change of the distribution of 
Cash within the kingdom, if there should appear reason to think that this might be pro- 
duced, in the manner stated, by an increase in the general scale of our transactious, and 
the other circumstances referred to, as requiring greater means of circulation in different 
parts of the country, it is evident that the operation of these causes also must be gradual ; 
and -from the accounts of our commerce, it appears, that, in many respects at least, that 
dncrease has been greater in the latter part of the period than at the commencement of it. 
It rs also to be recollected, that the effect of the causes referred to, in producing a new 
distribution of Cash within the country, so as to draw any of it from the Bank, is put on 
the supposition of the quantity in the country aes on the whole the same; and of 
the additional demand for circulation not being supplied, independently of Bank Notes; 
I believe it will be found on inquiry, that in the first part of the period since 1793, the 
quantity of Cash within the kingdom did not remain the same, but was probably in its 
progressive state; because, during the first part of the period, the Course of Exchange 
appears to have remained for a considerable time favourable ; during that time, it is rather 
to be supposed, that more Money or Bullion came into the country, than went out of it; 
and in fact, I believe, it will also appear from accounts, that, during the same period, a 
considerable addition was made by coinage to the quantity of Cash current within the 
kingdom. If this be so, there were of course, to a certain extent, additional means of 
supplying circulation, even independent of Bank Notes, without at that time diminishing 
the quantity of Cash in store in the Bank. I also doubt whether it will not be found, on 
reference to the scale of Cash and Bullion at ditterent periods, that, in point of fact, in the 
first part of the period, the quantity in the Bank was not materially diminished. I must 
further add, that the causes to which [ have referred in this examination, were stated as 
those which might be supposed to have contributed to reduce the amount of Cash and 
Bullion in the Bank, to that at which it stood at the commencement of the present year: 
if, therefore, by “ the inconvenience now felt,” is meant, the inconvenience arising from 
their Cash being reduced to its present state, and from the Order of Council bein 
thought necessary in consequence, it must be recollected, that a further reduction of Cash 
took place from other causes, which have been before spoken of, and which are wholl 
different from those supposed to operate at an earlier period. The reduction of Cash 
which took place in January, was stated, in the opinion of the Bank, to proceed princi- 
pally from demands from Ireland, occasioned by the alarm of invasion there; and the 
great and rapid drain in February, which has been stated to be the immediate cause which 
produced the necessity of the Order in Council, was stated to proceed from rapid and 
Increusing demands from different parts of this country, occasioned by local apprehensions 
and alarms, and not by the causes which have been before referred to. 


What is the utmost amount of the sums advanced by the Bank to Government, the 
repayment of which has at any time been applicd for by the Directors of the Bank ?— 
The utmost amount is, that which has been stated by them as desirable since the com- 
mencement of the present year, and was about seven millions of the Advances which then 
existed : the applications for repayment, at former periods, related chiefly to the repay- 
ment of Treasury Bills, and also to some part of the Advances upon Exchequer Bills, or 
Bills onthe credit of the Consolidated Fund, as well as [ recollect: these applications 
were made at very different periods, and for different sums, I cannot take upon myself to 
state, upon recollection, the precise amount; but an account of every sum applied for can, 
I believe, be correctly obtained from the Bank. The amount of sums actual y repaid, from 
time to time, on Treasury Bills, can also be stated correctly for each month; and I have 
obtained such account from the Bank, which, with permission, I will deliver in. 


ener es eee a err eeeece rrr eeceeee e  R 
Jovis, 30° die Marti, 1797. 
George Ellison, Esquire, Secretary to the Association of Country Bankers; called in, 


and Examined. 


WILL you state the purpose of that Association ?—The purpose of the Association is 
merely for the protection of those belonging to it against forgeries and frauds of every 
description. | , 


, Have you a general correspondence with all or a considerable number of Country 
Bankers ?/— With almost all the Country Bankers I believe in the kingdom. 


Has the number of Country Bankers increased or diminished since the difficulties which 
arose in 1793 ?—The number has very considerably diminished. 


' Can you state any proportion in which it has bee diminished ?—I calculate the pro- 
portion at about one-fifth. | 


Do 
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. Do you apprehend, that the amount of Country Bank Notes in circulation has increased G. Ellison, Esq. 
or diminished since the difficulties in 1793 ?—To that [ can only speak from opinion; but _“““——*s 7 
the reasons upon which I found that opinion, leave no doubt upon my mind that the go March, 
amount is very considerably less indeed than was in circulation in 1793. (0997- : 


Can you form any judgment of the proportion in which you apprehend the Country 
Bank Notes may have sodiminished ?—From conversations which I have held with various 
Country Bankers in different parts of the kingdom, 1 find they think differently on that 
subject: some have told me that they have not one-fourth, or more, of the Notes now in 
circulation which they had in the beginning of the year 1793; but if I were to speak my 
own opinion, from the various conversations [ have had, the probable diminution seems.to 
be about one-third. | | 


«ict 


- Do you apprehend that any considerable diminution of the Notes of the Country Banks 
took place about the latter end of the last year and beginning of the present year :—I am 
not prepared to give any opinion on that head. 


Have you any means of knowing whether the quantity of Specie, remitted from the 
Country Bankers to London, has increased or diminished since the year 1793?—It must 
have fluctuated extremely between 1793 and the present time, and must have been a pro- 
portion to the current occasions of each individual Banker. I conceive the balances of 
the Cash kept by the Country Banker with his London Banker liave been very much less 
during that period than it was before. | | 


Do you know whether the amount of Bank of England Notes, circulated in the Country, 
has increased or diminisbed since the difficulties of 1793 ?-—I cannot answer. 


Why has the balance of Cash kept by the Country Banker with his London Banker 
been much less than before ?—A material reason I conceive from the circumscribed ‘circu- 
Jation of his own Notes, which rendered it less necessary for him to keep a large balance 
to answer the payment of his Notes in London: another reason is, that the different state 
of credit within that period obliged him to keep his resources at home, and also induced 
the people in the country, who were in the habit of keeping Cash in various ways with 
Country Bankers, to draw it out of their hands. The last observation applies to the ba- 
lauce of the Country Banker with bis London Banker, in this way, that any excess of 
Casb which he had in his hands, he used to send up to his London Banker, and let it. 
remain with him, because of late the London Banker fad been in the habit of allowing an 
interest to the Country Banker. 


Has that practice of allowing an interest to the Country Banker ceased ?—Not where | 
the Country Banker will lodge his Money witn the London Banker; but the difficulties - 
of the times make the instances very rare where they keep such a deposit now. 


Has the amount of Country Bank Notes, payable in London, decreased beyond the pro- 
portionable diminution of those Notes in general?—I should think not; because the 
Country Bankers’ Notes get into the hands of indifferent people, who bring them up to 
town to answer their own purposes; and there they are carried for payment to the London 


Banker. | 


‘To what causes do you attribute the different state of credit within the periods you have 
spoken uf ?—My opinion is, that it proceeds from want of confidence between man and 


Can you give any account of any unusual increase of drafts on the Country Bankers, in 
the latter end of last year, or beginning of this ?—Particularly so within about this month 
or six weeks. The stoppage of the Newcastle Banks gave an alarin throughout the country, 
and occasioned an extraordinary run upon very many of the Country Bankers; insomuch, 
that several of them were obliged to suspend their payments till they could get relief from 
London, either by drawing on their London Banker, or by selling out Stock at a very great 
loss, which many of them did. 


Can you state the number of Country Banks in England and Wales ?—TI reckon them at 
about 230. 


In what part of England was the greatest run upon Country Banks, at the period before- 
mentioned ?—It was in different parts of the country: some in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Gloucestershire, and other counties. | 


Have you any reason to know, whether, at the time of the stoppage of the Newcastle 
Banks, the other Country Banks, in different parts of the country, had more or less Cash in 
their hands than usual?—I have reason to think neither more nor less than they were accus- 
tomed to have for some months before. 


-_ Do you apprehend, from the information you have received, that the distress of the 
Country Banks for Cash has been occasioned by the demand lately made upon them, or by 
apy general want of Cash in the respective counties in which the Notes of those Banks 
principally circulate ?—I conceive, that their own particular distress has proceeded from the 
extraordinary demand made upon them for payment of their Notes; but those extraor- 
-dinary demands must have arisen from a general want cf Cash in the different parts of the 
country where the Banks are situated. 7 
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What do you mean by “a general want of Cash?” do you mean, that there was less 
Cash than usual in those parts of the country, or that, from alarm and other circumstances,. 
people were desirous of getting Cash into their hands ?—I mean, that the tradesmen and 
manufacturers, in different parts of the country, found more difficulty than they had been 
accustomed to in obtaining Cash for the carrying on their concerns. I think that the 
alarm certainly (which had gone abroad) did induce very many people to hoard up Cash, 
which they had not been used to do before. 


Can you inform the Committee, whether, since the commercial difficulties in 1703, 
Country Bankers, in any, or in many of our large towns, have been in the habit of lending. 
less Money than formerly to merchants and manufacturers fur commercial purposes i— 
I believe very much less indeed. 


Do you know what the number of Country Bankers were before. the difficulties in 1793! 
—I think about 280. soe 


Daniel Eltason, Esquire ; called in, and Examined. 
ARE you engaged in business in any Commercial House in London ?—Yes, in the firm 
of Aaron Goldsmid, Son, and D. Eliason. 


What is the nature of the business of your House?—We receive Bills of Exchange from 
abroad, and for those Bills we make returns to our several correspondents. | 


Do you, in consequence of that business, become acquainted with the Course of Ex- 


. change, and price of Gold and Silver Bullion, in the countries with which you correspond ? 


aw IZ eS. 


What are the countries with which yon principally correspond ?—At present only with 
Germany. 


Are you acquainted with the Course of Exchange, and the price of Gold and Silver 
Bulliou, at Hamburgh?—We get information every post, and the price varies. 


Has the Course of Exchange been, for any time past, and bow long, favourable to this 
country ?—If there are more goods exported from this country than is imported, then the 
Exchange will be in favour of this country. 


Has the Course of Exchange been favourable to this country during the last three 
months ?—Yes, it has. | 


Was it unfavourable previous to that time ?—It was. If the Exchange is under a certain 
price, then the Gold and Silver can find its way out of this country. 


_ What do you consider as the par of Exchange between this country and Hamburgh?— 
33 schillings and 8 groats. 


What is the rate of Exchange which you consider as so unfavourable to this country, 
as to be likely to carry Gold and Silver out of the country ?—About 33 schillings 4 groats. | 


What is the rate of Exchange which “you consider as so favourable, as to be likely to 
bring Gold and Silver into this country ?—At the present moment from 36. to 36 : 6 
will bring Gold into this country : Silver about 35 : 8. 


What is the rate of Exchange with Hamburgh?—On Tucsday last it was, Bills at 2} 
usance, 36. 


Do you consider this rate of Exchange as favourable to the importation of Gold?—As the 
present price comes from Hamburgh, it is. 


Ip your answer to the former questions, do you mean Bills at 22 usance ?—Always. 
What is the present price of Gold at Hamburgh ?—Ninety-eight marks per mark. 
A 


How much is that in Sterling Money per ounce ?—It will bring it to about 3/. 15s. or 
3l. 166. an ounce imported here. 


Do you consider the present rate of Exchange as favourable to the importation of Silver? 
— Yes, certainly. 


What is the present sterling price of Silver imported here from Hamburgh ?—About 
5s. 4d. an ounce. 


Was there, according to the last accounts which you received from Hamburgh, plenty 
of Gold and Silver Bullion at market ?—There are both ; but most abundant of Silver. 


Have you any reason to apprehend, that any quantity of Gold Bullion is coming from 


,Hamborgh to this country ?—There has sowe come to our hands very lately. 


Have you any reason to expect more ?—Yes. 


Do you apprehend that any considerable quantity is likely to come from Hamburgh in 


a short time ‘—It depends entirely on the price: it must produce some profit to the im- 


porter, 


a 
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porter, after all charges ; and if ee continues high,and the Gold does not rise in 
proportion in Germany, it may certainly be had. : 


Have you any reason to apprehend that the price of Gold will rise so high in Germany, 
as to make it unprofitable to import it into this country ?—I have not. 


Have you any reason to apprehend that any quantity of Silver Bullion has lately come, 
or likely to come from Hamburgh ?—It has not come as yet; but I think a large quantity 
will come in a short time. 


- Have the prices of the public funds in England any effect to invite, or to prevent, an 
importation of Gold and Silver from Hambargh ?—I-think none at all. : 


Have you been concerned in any of the remittances made, during the last two years, for 
the service of the Emperor ?—No. _ | , 


Veneris, 31° die Martii, 1797. 
Daniel Giles, Esquire, and Samuel Bosanquet, Esquire ; called in, and further Examined. 


W HAT was the motive for issuing the notice of the 31st of Decetnber 1795, respecting 
Discounts ?— Because the demand for Discounts, and the number of applicants, were both 
80 mtich increased, that the Directors could not restrict the amount of their Discounts within 
the sum that was thought advisable to be done, without being liable to pattiality, and 
frequently refusing good Bills from persons fully entitled to assistance. 
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What do you apprehend to have been the reason for the increase of applications for | 


Discount at that time ?—I suppose the scarcity of Money. 


Were the applications which were then made, made by persons who had not been in the 
habit of applying for Discounts, or by persons who had been in the habit of applying, but 


who applied for Discount of Bills to a greater amount?—Mostly by persons who were in » 
the habit of discounting; but many of them not with the Bank until about that time, when 


Ms. Giles. 


they opened accounts, occasioned, as [ suppose, by their not finding that facility at the | 


Bankers they were used to do, owing to floating Paper in the market that ave a larger 
interest than 5 per cent. and which it is to be presumed monied people gave the preference 
to. No persons can Discount at the Bank but those who open accounts there. 


Do you apprehend, therefore, that there was a greater demand for Discount generally, or 
only a greater demand for Discount of the Bank, in consequence of other persons, who had 


—— 


been in the habit of discounting Bills, giving a preference to the employment of their Money : 


in purchasing the floating Paper, which you have mentioned as a more advantageous way 
than taking § per cent. for discounting Bills There was a greater demand in general; and 
the reasons I suppose are, that at that time of the year, which was in December, there 
generally is a greater demand; and besides being occasioned by the floating Paper,. there 
was a large loan just made, and an apprehension of a loan to the Emperor. | 


Do you apprehend that the increased demand was, to any considerableamount, for the 
purposes of trade?—I cannot discriminate the purposes. 


At the time when the notice of the 91st of December 1795, was given, the Cash and 
Bullion in the Bank having been reduced about one-half of the amount at which they 
were in the month of June preceding, did the Bank, about the time of that notice, reduce 
the amount of their Discounts?—It prevented their increasing. 


_ Did the Bank, at that time, think it advisable to limit their Discounts to a smaller amount 
than that which had been the limit in the month of June preceding ?—I should think not. 


When did the Bank first think it advisable to limit their Discounts to an amount less than 


that which they have generally been in the habit of affording, according to the time of*year, 


and other ordinary circumstances }—It is impossible to answer that question, without having 
had previous reference to the books, and taken out minutes. I was not aware of being 
likely to be questioned to this point, and therefore am not prepared; but I can say, that 
there is no one period at which it can gtd aad be said, the Bank first thought it advisable 
so limit their Discounts; for at all times they felt themselves at liberty to exercise their dis- 
cretion in the amount of what was lent; and the resolution of the 31st of December 1795, 
was only a new mode adopted, which, it was hoped, would be more efficacious, and a more 
impartial mode of obtaining the end designed, namely, that of keeping the Discounts 
within such limits as might from time to time be agreed upon. 


Are private Bankers allowed to open accounts with the Bank?—Yes. They always 
might, but could not Discount in their own names previous to the Order in Council. Since 
that time they have been permitted to do so. 


Did any diminution of the amount of Discounts take place before December 1796’—Yen 
I beliave there was a diminution from the highest amount in 1795. | 


Were not the Discounts higher in 1793, than at any time in 1795 ?— Undoubtedly they 
were; they were, in 1703, for a very short period, uncommonly high. | 
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At what period was that ?—In the spring of the year. 


Can you form any judgment of the amount of the Notes of the Bank of England in cireu- 
lation out of London, aad the parts adjacent ?—Impossible. 


Have they any considerable circulation in the distant parts of the kingdom?—We do not 
apprehend them to be considerable, previous to the Order of Council. 


Have you formed any calculation of the time within which the several causes for the — 


drain on the Bank, formerly mentioned by you, exclusive of the alarm which took place at 


the close of 1796, would have probably operated to draw all the Cash from the Bank?-—~ 


I really cannot answer that question; 1 have not formed any such calculation. 


Do you apprehend, if the drain, arising from the alarm of invasion in this country and . 


Ireland, had not happened, the other causes mentioned by you, as producing, in your 
Opinion, a drain on the Bank, would have operated todraw ali the Cash from the Banks 
within the course of twelve months ?—T'he Bank would have taken such measures, I hope, 
by restricting the Advances to Government, and other Advances, as would have pre- 
vented it. 7 . 


Do you apprehend, that if the Advances to Government, and the other Advances, had 
continued the same in 1797 as they were during the year 1796, and no alarm of invasion 
had happened, the causes which you have mentioned as occasioning a drain on the Bank, 
would have operated to draw all the Cash out of the Bank before the end of the year 1797? 
—The nature of the business of Banking is so complicated, that it appears to me not to be 
possible to answer such speculative questions. Many causes might operate, in the course of 
the year 1797, not at present foreseen, which might prove favourable or unfavourable to the 
state of the Bank. : a | - ¢ 


To guard against all events, the Bank would have thought it essentially necessary to have 
diminished the Advances to Government, in order to put themselves in a state of safety. 


Concurs in that addition heartily. 


Did the Directors of the Bank intend to have stopt payment of Cash on the 27th of. 


February, if the Minute of Council had not been made ?—Certainly not. 


What would probably have been the effect upon the Cash in the Bank, if payment in 
Cash had continued after the 26th of February ?—That must depend on all the calls which 
were made. | 


Do you apprehend that there would have been any call for Cash on the Bank on the 27th 
of February, which would have reduced their Cash below what it was on the 26th ?—£1,000 
would have done it; and I apprehend there would have been a call for a great deal more. 


Have you any reason to apprehend the drain, during the week subsequent to the 26th of 


February, would have been less than in the week. previous ?—I apprehend it would not have 
been less. 


Do you think it would have been greater ?—I should rather think greater than less. 
If the drain had continued for a month, subsequent to the 26th of February, to the same 


aniount as in the month preceding, would it have reduced the Cash in the Bank to so low 
an amount as that at which it stood in September 1783 ?—I believe it would. ee 


Do not. the Bank Directors regulate their issues upon Discounts, by an attention to the 


proportion of Cash in their coffers, and the amount of their outstanding notes ?—They 
ought to do so; aud generally do regulate their conduct in consequence. 


Would not any circumstances which should occasion a diminution in the amount of their 
Cash, and an increase of their outstanding notes, therefore, generally speaking, induce 


them to issue less in the way of Discount ?—Certainly. — 

Have then, in point of fact, the expenditure of Money abroad, and the high amount of 
the Advances made to Government by the Bank, made the accommodation given by them 
to trade, less than it otherwise might have been '—Certainly it has. We should never be 
hurt by Discounts, if we bad ne other Advances to Government. 


Were any of the Bills drawn by Colonel Crawford in the course of the last year, for the 
service of his Imperial Majesty, made payable at the Bank ?—No; they are accepted by 
Mr. Long, payable at the Bank of England. I speak of Mr. Crawford’s Bills, but L do not 
know the services they are for. | 3 


When you apprehended the most pressing danger to the affairs of the Bank, did you 
solicit the interference of Government ?—I have answered that question before, when I said, 


“ we neither consented nor dissented.” | 
"Were the minutes of the substance of conversations between the Directors of the Bank 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, reduced into writing in his presence; or sent to him 
for his inspection, before they were entered in the books of the Bank -—No. : 


Haye you any reason to know, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has admitted those 
to be accurate statements of the conversations which passed —lIn general, the Governor 


ae 
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and Deputy Governor wait on the Chancellor of the Exchequer about business relating to 
the Bank ; and at their retutn, it is usual for the Deputy Governor to enter in the minute: 
book the conversation that has passed, that it may be reported to the Committee and to 
the Court; and the Governor generally reads the minutes to see if, according to his 
memory, it agrees with what has passed. 


Have you any doubt of the accuracy. of the statements laid before the Committee ?—. 


I have not. 


Was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, before the conversations held between him and. 
the Gentlemen of the Bank, made acquainted, that what he should say would be minuted 
down on their return to the Bank, and be preserved as a formal record ?—Certainly not; he 
was told by the Governor, generally, that he would report what he said to the Court. | 


Do you conceive, that you yourself stated distinctly, not merely, that the substance of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s answers to any distinct propositiun, should be so reported 
and minuted down ; but that the whole conversation should be so reported and minouted 
down ?—We never stated to him at all, that either the conversations or answers were to ‘be 
minuted down. 


Has the state of the Advances to Government, and circumstances of an actual - or 
approaching loan, formed a principal reason for the limitaticn of the Bank Discounts, upon: 
those occasions when the Directors have thought it advisable so to limit them ?—Sometimes, 
these circumstances may have operated upon their judgments; but it has been combined 
with other circumstances, and the actual situation of the Bank at the time. 


. Was the situation of the Bank ever such as to have made it necessary for:the Directors 
to limit their Discounts, provided~the Advances ,to Government had been considerably. 
reduced, and that no loan were likely to take place '—I think not. 


Having stated in your former evidence, “ that, if the Advances owing by Government: 


had been re-paid, those difficulties which have happened, would not have happened ;” do: 


you mean to apply that expression to the suins advanced on Treasury Bills, the re-payment 
of which has been stated to have been repeatedly desired by the Directors in 1796, so as 
to have reduced the Advance by the Bank, on that account, to the sum of 500,000l. ?—I 
apply it to the whole debt of Government ; then, I would venture to say, it would not have 
happened. | 


Was any application: made to Government by the Bank Directors before the 1st of 
February 1797, for the payment of the whole debt due by Government, or for any larger 
sum than what is expressed in the minute of that day, namely, 1,819,818/. on Treasury 
Bills ?—Not for the whole debt; application was made for the 1,054,000 /. of Bills on the 
Consolidated Fund 1795, and which since have been given him back in payment for the 
million in the last Joan. 


Would the repayment of the utmost sum required by the Bank, at any time before the 
ast of February 1797, have enabled them to have answered the demands on the Bank, 
occasioned by the late alarms, under the circumstances already stated, so as to have pre- 
sented the necessity of that representation to Government, which produced the Order of 
Council?—It is entirely matter of opinion; but I really think it would; we should have 
been in less danger had 2,500,000 /. been paid us. 


What is.the utmost sum to which you allude, in your last answer, when you say you 
think the payment of such a sum would have prevented the necessity of the representation 
to Government '—I mean, 2,500,000 é. 


To what amount, in your representations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, previous to 
the 1st of February, did you express a wish that the Advances to Government should be 


Mr. Bosanguet. 
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Mr. Giles. 


reduced ?—I do not recollect that any representation was ever made to reduce the Bank Mr. Busanguet. 
debt to any specific sum; but frequent representations were made, regarding the high \——_____y 


amount of the Treasury Bills of Exchange ; and as it was not convenient for Government 
to discharge the advance made upon them, the Bank were induced to take Exchequer Bills 
on the Vote of Credit, and others on the Consolidated Fund 1796, in repayment of such 
Advance, and other smaNer Advances which had been made pro tempore, which increased 
the Government debt; and I recollect that applications were made for the repayment of 
1,054,000 l., as stated in one of the Governor's answers. I do not know of any other spe- 
cific application previous to the 1st of February. 


Is it not always in the power of the Directors of the Bank to restrict the amount of their 
Advances to Government, and to enforce the reductiun of those Advances ?—Undoubtedly 
it is; but not without taking measures which may be very detrimental in their consequences. 
I do not recollect a single Advance of any importance, which has been consented to for the 
wse of Government, for a considerable time past, but where the consequences of ene it 
did not appear to the Directors to be liable to the fatal consequence of bringing on a phblic 
alarm, by injuring the national credit; and this they judged likely to be of more fatal 
rerio eines than any mconvenience which could arise to the Bank from the making the 
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Has not Bullion, to a large amount, been purchased of the Bank, by the Agents of the. 
Emperor, during the course of the year 1795 ?—I believe the Bank sold to Mr. Boyd’s House 
a large parcel of Dollars, but | do not know to what amount. 


Was not this a voluntary transaction on the part of the Bank?—Certainly; and the Bank 
could have no objection to it, because the sending Silver to area sh for the payment of 
the debt due to the Emperor, tended to prevent the lowering of the Exchange. 


Do you consider it as producing the same effect to the Bank, whether the remittances, 
for the service of the Emperor, were made by means of Bills of Exchange, or in 
Bullion?—In my opinion it was the same thing: if there is any difference, it was an advantage 
to the Bank that it should be sent in Silver, when to be got, because it prevented sending so 
much Gold. 


Will it appear, from any documents before the Committee, in what proportion the Bank 
regulates its Issues on Discounts, with reference to the state of its Cash, and the amount of 
its outstanding Notes?—No, I conceive it will not: because, although the Directors have 
attention to the state of their Cash and Notes out, yet they have no stated or precise rule 
to regulate their conduct. The Court consists of twenty-six members, among whom there 
must be variety of opinions, especially on so speculative a point, as what effect a larger or 
smaller issue of Notes, or a more or Jess liberal Advance on Discounts, may have upon the 
state of the Cash. The amount of what they wish should be advanced on Discount, is 
regulated by the majority of voices. | 


If the Advances to Government had been repaid to the Bank, must not that repayment 
have been made by bringing back Bank Notes into the Bank; or, would any considerable 
part of that repayment have probably been made in Cash?—In the first instance, the 
repayment would be made in Bank Nctes, if they could be got. 


Have you any information, whether any quantity of the current Coin of the kingdom has 
been remitted abroad within the last eighteen months, sufficient to enable you to mention 
such quantity to the Committee?—No, I have not. 


Had it occurred to you, previous to your first observing the drain, supposed to be more 
immediately occasioned by the alarm of invasion, to form any calculation or opinion, within 
what period the Bank might be materially distressed for Cash, supposing no alarm of invasion 
had taken place?-—That period was, with me, antecedent to the 1st of January, on account 
of illness, which confined me that month; and previous to that period I had great hopes 
that the Bank would be enabled to face any difficulties that were likely to arise. 


_ Were those hopes founded en an expectation, that a considerable part of the Bank 
Advances would be repaid?—Certainly they were; and were further supported by an obser- 
vation I made, that there seemed to be a turn in favour of the Bank, against that drain which 
we had been so long complaining of, and which I judged was imputable to the state of 
Exchange. 


_ If you had been informed in the week previous to your first observing the drain upon the 
Bank, supposed to be more immediately occasioned by the alarm of invasion, that it was the 
intention of Government speedily to repay a considerable part of the Bank Advances, should 
you, in that case, at the time of receiving such information, have thought the Bank secure; 
and would it not, in your opinion, have been perfectly so, if the alarm of invasion had not 
taken place, supposing such repayments to have been made accordingly ?—I probably 
should have thought, that such a repayment would have made the Bank secure, if it could 
have been made to the amount proposed in the month of February, and in sufficient time. 


What sum should you, upon the 1st of January last, have thought, if repaid, of the 
Government Advances at that time, would have made.the Bank perfectly secure ?—About 
three or four millions, without adverting to any subsequent alarm. . 


If that sum had actually been repaid in January, would the drain which took place in 
consequence of the subsequent alarm, have made it necessary for the Bank to suspend their 
payments in Cash ?—It is difficult to answer that question; I think it would not; but it 
must have been ruled by the extent of the alarm, which I conceive it is impossible to say 
how far it might have gone. | 


I think not; nor do I think the drain could have happened. 
SSS SSS 


Sabbati, 1° die Aprilis 1797. 
Henry Thornton, Esquire, a Member of the House; called in, and further Examined. 
HAVE you received any information in answer to the inquiry which you stated you had 
set on foot, into the comparative amount of the quantity of Country Bank Notes in circu- 


lation before and since the commercial difficulties in 1793 '—I have received a considerable 


number of letters on that subject ; and the following is the substance of the intelligence 
contained in them: | oy 


First, 


of Evidence} ON THE.OUTSTANDING DEMANDS OF THE BANK. —7 


.» First, I will state, by itself, the account which I received of the whole circulation of 
‘“‘ Notes payable on demand to bearer” at Bristol. The relative quantity circulated at the 
several periods named, was furnished by the six Bristol Bankers themselves, and I believe it 
therefore to be very accurate. 


_ Assuming the quantity of “ Cash Paper,” or Paper for which Cash may be demanded, 
which was circulated in 1792, and previous to the run on all Country Bankers, to be 


expressed by the proportion of - - 2 - =~ = - - 10 
The amount circulating at Midsummer 1793 and in 1794 (taking the average of these six 

Banks) willbe nearly as - = 7 =: = - 2 5 2 = + 3% 
The amount circulating at Midsummer 1796 to January 1797 will be nearly as_ - - 55 


The amount circulating since the end of February 1797 (being the period of the stop- 
page of the Cash payments of the Bank of England) will be nearlyas - - - 33 


According to such rough estimate as [ am able to form, the amount in value of the Bristol 
‘Notes, for which Cash may be demanded, circulating in the first of these periods, may 
have been about - ~~ - -- - -  £.360,000 sterling. © 


In the second period - - = = 140,000 
ln the third period -~— - - -  - 220,000 
In the fourth period - - - 130,000 
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The following may be depended on as a pretty acourate account of the “ Notes to bearer _ 


on demand,” circulated at nearly the same periods, by a considerable Newcastle Bank, 


before 1793 - - -— - + about 160 to £. 180,000 © 
Some time after 1793, the circulation of this House increased, through one of 
_ the Newcastle Houses leaving off business, to about - - = * 200,000 
Before the stoppage of the Cash payments of the Bank, the circulation was 

reduced to - - - - - - - - - - - 110,000 
Since that time ithas been about - — - - - - - - - 80,000 


I am informed by a considerable Bank in the oe of Devon, that according to the best 
opinion they'can form, the quantity of Bankers ‘‘ Notes payable on demand to bearer,” 
issued in their county, may have been, in 1792 - - - - - -  4&.120,0006 


That in 1793 the difficulties of the times reduced that sum almost to nothing; but 


that it svon increased tu, perhaps, about - - - - - = = 60,000 


And continued at about that sum till after the stoppage of the Cash payments of 
the Bank, when it fell to the amount at which it now stands, of about - - 20,000 


_ T have obtained information on nearly the same points from other Banks in a variety of 
parts; viz. Ashburton, Carlisle, Exeter, Hinckley, Litchfield, Seek iabl c Sleaford, Stam- 
ford, Stockton, Tiverton,and Woodbridge. Each of these issue ordinarily “ Notes to bearer 
on demand ;” though the quantity issued by several of them is never considerable. 


I have endeavoured to compute the relative average quantity of “ Notes payable on 
demand,” and issued by all these Banks, at the four several periods I before named; and’ 
I conceive that, supposing the amount issued by them all before 1793, tobe as 90 ' 


The amount for some time after 1793, will be aboutas = - - - 

Tbe amount before the stoppage of the Cash payments at the Bank, 
about) = - - - =. = = = = = = = 28 

And since that time, about’ - - - - - - - - 40 


I am informed, that at Manchester no “ Notes to bearer on demand,” are issued by the: 
Banks ; but some small Bank of England Notes begin now to circulate there; and there 
having been a considerable quantity of Guineas in the Manchester Banks before the stop: 
page of the Cash payments of the Bank, these Guineas have been paid away whenever 


they have been demanded since that time. At Carlisle, 1 am informed that there is usually: 


a premium given by the Bank of that place for Guineas, of % to = part, which has lately 
advanced to 1; percent. This increase is accounted for by-the disposition which there 
prevails to obtain Guineas, in order to send them over to Ireland. ‘The Bank of Carlisle 
continues to keep a regular supply of Cash for all the calls upon it. 


I am informed, that in Scotland, where the Paper circulation is usually in high credit, 
and where Guinea Notes are current, it may be calculated, that the additional Guineas. 
lately thrown into circulation, or hoarded by individuals, may amount to about 60,000. 
This appears to be exclusive of any additional quantity with which the Banks may have 
supplied themselves, and may have still in their possession. Silver had disappeared from. 
the circulation in Scotland quite as much as Guineas. | 


Do any observations occur to you, from your late communications from the country, of 
which you think it will be useful to the Committee to be possessed ?—It appears to me, 
that some inferences are obviously to be drawn from the information I have just given ; 
the principal of which I think is, that that part of the Paper circulation of the country, for 
which, when it 1s withdrawn, Moncey becomes naturally the substitute, has been diminished 
ae 1793, and is particularly. diminished i ; and that, consequently, there is a. consider- 
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able degree of presumption, that the quantity of Guineas in circulation (not to speak of - 
those which may happen to be hoarded) may have been for some time past, and va now 
in particular, be considerable. Ido not conceive, that the very great diminution of Notes, 
which there is at this time, is likely to have been fully supplied by Guineas ; for it is always 
possible, that for a limited time a very great scarcity of every species of circulating medium, 
out of London at least, may subsist, and that some den paces of payment, as well as stag- 
nation of trade, may for such interval continue. I shvuld think, however, that the reduction 
of “ Notes to bearer on demand,” which IL have described as existing for a considerable 
time, is likely to have been supplied principally by Cash, though partly perhaps by the means 
of payment made by Bills of Exchange, of which it is not easy to calculate either the 
diminution or the increase. 


-’ Is it understood, that, according to the established principles of banking, a Banker, in 
order to provide for his own safety, ought to maintain a certain fixed proportion between bis 
Specie and the Notes which may be out against him ?—I conceive, certainly not; and that 
his Specie should be proportioned to whatever may be thought, by him, considering all 
circumstances, to be likely to be the demand for Specie antecedently to the time within which 
he can provide himself with an additional quantity of it. 


According to the best of -your judgment and experience, are the principles on which a 
private Banker acts, in the management of his business, applicable to the Bank of England ? 
—I conceive, in many respects, the cases are similar; in others they are different, and even 
opposite. In forming any comparison between the case of a private Banker and the Bank 
of England, it will be necessary to take the case of a Country Banker, and not of a London 
Banker, as the latter does not issue Notes. 


What, in your opinion, are the principal differences between the two situations, and the 
principles which belong to them respectively ?—I conceive that the cases are different in 
respect to the issuing of Notes: a Country Banker issues perhaps a small quantity of “ Notes 
to bearer on demand,” and a larger quantity of Notes at interest, payable after certain 
notice; and he likewise has demesited with him very considerable sums, for which he is 
liable to be suddenly called upon by his customers residing very near to his Bank. In the 
time of expected distress and danger to the mercantile world, many of the prudent Country 
Bankers (if circumstanced as I have described) are disposed either to lessen or to suppress 
the circulation of their “ Notes payable to bearer on demand,” because these circulate 
in the hands of strangers at a distance from him, and are confounded with the Notes of 
other Bankers; so that if any neighbouring Bank should happen to stop payment, he is 
particularly liable to a sudden demand for Guineas, in consequence of the country people, 
through the general alarm, bringing in for payment these Notes; he is also liable to expense 
and to danger, by its being possible for rival Banks, who have not Guineas enough for their 
own necessities, to possess themselves of these Notes, and to send them in for payment, 
with a view of thus supplying their own want of Guineas: the Country Banker therefore 
may act a prudent part, in relinquishing that source of his profits, which is furnished by 
the circulation of Notes to bearer, in times of expected difficulty, for the sake of securing 
himself in other respects. For if, through the pouring in of his Notes, his Cash should be 
inadequate, the whole body of his creditors would be likely to come for payment of their 
debts. The Bank of England is not at all circumstanced like the Country Banker in this 
respect; their Notes are in perfect credit in London, and its neighbourhood, where alone 
they generally circulate ; and 1 believe it is universally agreed, it is not through any distrust 
of Bank of England Notes, that the demand upon the Bank for Guineas has taken place. 
The Bank of England are undoubtedly Jiable to be called upon for Guineas by Bankers in 
the country, in the same manner as a great Bank in the country is liable to be called upon 
for them by a rival Bank: but it is not possible for the Bank of England, unless it is 
supposed that they suppress their Notes altogether, to exempt themselves from this incon- 
venience: they are universally considered as the repository for Cash, on which every 
individual in the country, who is in want of Guineas, tise a right to draw, and any person 
who has property he can sell for what is called ready Money, that is, for Bank Notes, may 
at any time sell it, and thus possess himself of Guineas drawn from the Bank. Moreover, 
the Bank of England, by their custom of daily discounting, afford to every individual an 
opportunity of obtaining Guineas from them; nor is it considered as being at all improper, 
by the friend of a Country Banker, to discount Bills with a view of thus furnishing Guineas 
for the relief of a Country Bank: whereas, in the case of two rival Country Banks, the idea 
of discounting at one Bank for the sake of furnishing Guineas thereby to the other, wonld 
not be entertained. I conceive, therefore, that in this respect the Bank of England has no 
such inducement to suppress or limit its Paper circulation, as a Country Banker has, since 
it cannot, by such suppression or limitation, secure itself from the inconvenience I have last 
mentioned, in the same manner as a Country Banker can. I think, moreover, there is an 
important difference between the case of a County Banker and the Bank of England, in 
this other respect : if a Country Banker thinks fit to lessen his Paper circulation, or even 
to reduce or relinquish his whole trade in a period of expected difficulty, he can do 90, 
without bringing down any great evils on himself: He may possibly contribute to the 
general distress, by abandoning his profession, or even possibly by diminishing certain parts 
of his transactions; but he may consider himself as being more than recompensed for his 
particular share of the general distress which he occasions, by the personal ease and 
tranquillity, or security, which he obtains. The Bank of England, on the contrary, a 
a. eugage 
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engaged in such large transactions, that they cannot relinquish any considerable part of H.,Thornton, Euq. 
“their accustomed business, without giving a general shock to credit,.of which they themselves \—~_-___ 


‘must, as I conceive, be some of the first victims. Ifthey reduce materially their Notes in 
a time of difficulty and distress, there are no other Notes which are ready to supply the 
‘deficiency in the circulation; and if it is to be supplied by Guineas, those Guineas must 
-come from the Bank: They are always the possessors of a very large quantity of Bills, which 
-they have discounted, and which are growing due from day today. It is notorious that the 
-acceptors-of these Bills have not provided themselves with Guineas for. the payment of 
-them, but that they depend upon the means of payment on the accustomed liberality of the 
Bank: In short, the Bank depend, as I conceive, in respect to every part of their receipts, 
onthe maintenance of general credit; whether we consider the Taxes, on the receipt of 
which they rely for the repayment of the Loans made to Government, or for the punctual 
payment of Bills of Exehange, which I have just mentioned, ‘or for any other source of 
supply which they may be expecting: I conceive, therefore, that the Bank of England can 
‘find no safety for themselves, except by seeking it in the safety of the commercial world, in 
the general support of Government credit, and of the general prosperity of the Nation. {It 
‘follows, therefore, that if any great suppression of their Notes is injurious to general credit, 
‘it must be injurious also to the Bank of England itself; and that the Bank of England, in 
respect to the issuing of Notes, does not stand on the same footing as an individual Country 
Banker. | 4 


_ What, according to the best of your judgment and information, is the proportion of 
Bank of England Notes circulating in the-country, to that which circulates in London ?—~ 
-I should think that very few circulate more than 20 or 30 miles from London; for there are 
Country Banks which issue Notes at something more than that distance from London, which 
supply, as I conceive, the circulation of the surrounding part. The House with which | am 
-connected, is in the habit of receiving large remittances from the country, among which 
they seldom find any thing more than a trifling quantity of Bank Notes, ; 


Assuming, that, in consequence of the Bank having extinguished a very considerable 
proportion of its Notes in circulation, a new circulating medium should have been created, 
ia order to make up for that deficiency; must not the Bank, supposing it to act on the 
principle of providing for its own safety, by maintaining a fixed proportion between Cash 
and Notes, be compelled to make that proportion bear relation, not to. its own Notes only 


which should remain in circulation, but also to the amount of that new circulating medium ~ 


which should have been go created ?—In case a new circulating medium in London should 
‘take place, I take for granted, that it would pass current every where in payments, exactl: 

dike the Bank of England Notes, and that it would be easily exchangeable for them; which 
Bank of England Notes would then be exchangeable for Guineas. The Bank of England 
therefore, assuming them to return into circulation a quantity of Bank Notes equal to those 
‘which had been brought in through such Exchange as | have described, for which I sup- 
pose Guineas to have been paid, would again be liable, oy the interchange of the new cir- 
culating medium for some of these fresh Notes, to have fresh Guineas demanded of: them. 
This observation, however, applies, not merely to any new circulating medium which might 
‘be introduced in London, but also to any circulating medium now existing in the country, 
which is exchangeable for Bank of England Notes, or to any species of Paper, or other 
article which is convertible into Bank of England Notes. I infer from hence, that the ob- 
servation I have before made, is indisputable; namely, that the Guineas necessary in order 
to provide safety for any Bank, should be proportioned, not to the quantity of Notes, but 
to the probable demand for Guineas, for which, under all the circumstances of the case, the 
Bank is likely to be called upon antecedently to the time when fresh Guineas can be 
obtained. 5 es 7 | 


Do you, or, do you not conceive, in point of fact, that any. considerable reduction of the 
Paper circulation of the Bank, below its ordinary amount, as often as it has taken place, 
has commonly produced an increase of discount on Navy and Exchequer Biils and India 
‘Bonds, and a fall in the price of Stocks?—I am not infyrmed of every diminution in the 
total amount of Bank Notes, which may at different times have taken place; nor do I con- 
_ ceive that the effect spoken of in this question, is likely so much to follow from a diminu- 
tion of any given quantity of Notes, as from a reduction of them below that quantity, 
whatever it. may be, at which the circumstances of the time would naturally require that 
they should stand. Itimay happen, particularly in times of alarm, that through the depre- 
ciation of other Paper, the want of which Bank of England Notes may be wanted to supply, 
‘and also through the less economical use of Bank Notes, which may result from a disposi- 
‘tion in many persons to keep their Bank Notes at home, instead of placing them at their 
Bankers, as well as from their disposition to provide some time before hand for an unexpected 
‘payment, that a very increased quantity of Bank Notes may be as necessary as a smaller 
quantity might have been at another time. I conceive, therefore, that, if in such a ‘saree 
the Bank of England should refuse even to increase their circulation, the effect may be the 
same, or even greater than their actual reduction of them at another period. . I conceive, 
undoubtedly, that the refusal of the Bank to discount, with a view of reducing their Paper 
circulation, or of preventing its increase at periods when pressing applications for discounts 
were made to.them, have often been manifestly followed by a great increase in the discounts 
apon.Navy and Exchequer Bills, and upon dna Bonds, and even by a fall in the necot 
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wT ; Beg, D40Cks. I apprehend, however, that the effect of such refusal in the Bank, is not s0 easy to 
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be discerned, in respect to any fluctuation in the Stocks, because many other causes may 
_ co-operate in influencing their price. 


' Have you, in point of fact, remarked, that when the Bank has reduced or limited its 
discounts within the amount which the convenience of trade required, arise in the discounts 
of Government securities, and a fall in the price of Stocks has taken place?—I have a gene- 
ral recollection that, early in the last autumn, there was a considerable demand for discounts 
at the Bank, only a smail proportion of which was complied with, and that there was also a 

reat rise on some species of public securities, and I believe also a fallin the price of Stocks. 
face particularly know, that at a period ending some weeks previous to the Order of 
Council, Exchequer Bills payable in three months, and bearing about 5% per cent interest, 
were sold on Government account to the extent of above a million sterling ; the interest 
which was made by the holder being thus about 64 percent. I also know, from perfect 
recollection, that for two days antecedent to the Order of Council, the applications to the 
Bank for discounts were unusually great, and that a very small proportion of them was 
complied with, and also that the discounts on Exchequer Bills rose, on the two days a 
ceding the Order of Council, to about 3 and 3 § per cent per ana., yielding to the ho er 
about 17 to 19 per cent. per annum interest; and that the Stocks fell at the same time; 
the difference between the price of Stock sold for Money, and the price of the same Stock 
sold for a period distant by a few weeks, was such, as to make the interest paid by the sale 
and re-purchase of the Stock amount to nearly the same rate. On the Monday succeeding 
the Order-of Council, a very large discount was made by the Bank, with a view of relieving 
the Bankers from any run upon them, which the alarm arising from the event of the pre- 
ceding day might occasion; I believe, however, that ne such run took place. The price 
of Exchequer Bills continued on that day nominally as before, but I believe that few or 
none of them were sold. On the next day, when some degree of liberality in discounting 
again took place on the part of the Bank, they fell to 24 per cent, and the Stocks rose 
perceptibly. The difference between the ready Money Stock and the price of a futare day 

‘was such as to afford, if I recollect right, an interest of 8 or 10 percent. I believe there 
has been, since that time, some degree of fluctuation in respect to the supply of discounts 
from the Bank, and a somewhat corresponding fluctuation in the price of the public secu- 
rities I have already named. It appears to me, that the high rate of discount on Exchequer 
Bills, which I mentioned to have taken place on Friday and Saturday preceding the Order 
in Council, was the consequence of the disappointments of the persons applying for dis- 
counts on the precediftg Thursday, which is the chief viaseaet te day at the Bank ; and 
also, that the fall in the discount of the Exchequer Bills on the Tuesday, was the conse- 
‘quence of the enlarged discount on the Monday ; and therefore that the diminution in the 
value of public securities, and the high rate of interest upon them, may be considered 
rather as being the effect of the conduct of the Bank, than as the cause of the applications 
being made to them for discounts. 


Did the news of the Order in Council produce any considerable shock on public credit 
in the Metropolis ?—I conceive the distress, for some time preceding it, and especially for 
two days before, to have been so great, thut the relief given by the unusual discounts on the 
Monday, more than compensated, in the minds of most of the mercantile world, for any 
alarm occasioned by the stoppage of the Cash payments of the Bank. It was the want of 
Bank Notes, and not of Guineas, that had been felt; and no anxiety seemed to be enter- 
tained in the city, if Bank Notes were brought into circulation, respecting the manner of 
contriving to effect the smaller payments. 


Must not the reduction of Bank Notes considerably below the amount which the conve- 
nience of trade requires, have a tendency to cause manufacturers throughout the whole of 


Great Britain, to limit their. manufactares and turn off their workmen ?—I should think 
undoubtedly. ‘ : , 


Have any facts fallen within your-knowledge, in actual confirmation of that. opinion ?— 
] recollect to have heard a mercantile person remark, that he had plenty of goods for sale; 
that he had also a sufficient demand for them abroad, but that agreat many of the labouring 
manufacturers who made those goods, had been turned off tor some time past, and an 
increased number just before the Order of Council, on account of his not being able to 
afford the usual credit, since be could not obtain. bis usual discounts. 


- Has not the profit to be made from Cash in the Metropolis, for the last year or two, been 
such, as to afford a strong inducement to all persons having demands on foreign countries, 
to get ii theirdebts as soon as possible ?—1I conceive the interest on public securities bas 
been so high, and the want of Money so great, as to have been likely to have induced people 
to urge their correspondents abroad to make them more than ordinary remittances. | 

Do you retollect the resolution of the Bank of the 31st of December 1795, respecting 
Discounts ?—Y es. , 

Was there, at that time, any extraordinary application to the Bank for discounts, arising 
from any difficulty in procuring private discounts ?—I believe that private discounts had.at 
that time pearly ceased, ,if not.entirely so ; I do not mean by. private discounta, the discounts 
of Bankers, who in general discount for their customers in all periods ; I mean, by private 

discounters, 
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discounters, individual merchants, or monied men, who lend out Money upon Bills,.for the H: ‘Thornton, Eig. 
sake of the interest which they obtain by those Bills. | Ne eae 


Were such private discounts, to any considerable amount, previous to December 1795 ?— 4 April; 
I believe at some periods, since the war, they were; but [ cannot recollect the periods 1797. 
exactly. 


Do not private discounts ordinarily diminish in time of war, when considerable profit may 
be made by floating Government securities ?—Certainly. 


Must not the Bank therefore, in such times, ordinarily supply the defect of. private dis- 
counts, in order to prevent inconvenience to the Public ?—Unless it is supposed that a con- 
siderable diminution of mercantile transactions takes place in time of war, it appears to me 
necessary that the Bank should increase their discounts. 


‘Had the resolution of the Bank in December 1795, any effect to create any difficulty or 
alatm ?—I do not recollect that any very particular alarm was excited: the Bank, ante- 
cedent to that resolution, had, in sn narrowed their discount; and I believe it 
was chiefly considered as an intimation, that they were about to limit them still more by 
this new regulation. | 


_Is any inconvenience likely to arise from the uagcertainty and fluctuation im the conduct 
of the Bank, respecting their discounts ?—Undoubtedly it must tend ta create an occasion 
for an increased number of Bank Notes: for those who fear disappointment oa the day on 
which they asked for discounts, will be likely to provide some time before for their expected _ 
payments; and Bankers, in proportion as they are in a state of uncertainty, are incliaed to 
furnish themselves with a larger quantity of Bank Notes. [ do not conceive that the reso- 
lution above-mentioned implied any fluctuation in the system of the conduct of the Bank, 
but rather the contrary ; it nevertheless occasioned some uncertainty to each individual mer- 
chant, as to his means of supply; and I rather think it operated as an intimation to the 
commercial world at large; I mean, both in the thetropolis and in the country, that there 
was danger of increasing distress. : 


Supposing Government had, in January last, repaid to the Bank three. yillions sterling, 
do you imagine it would have put the Bank in a state of perfect security ?—I. should conr 
ceive that it would clearly have made'no difference as to the quantity of their Cash. Ido 
not understand whether it is meant, in this question, to assume, that if three millions af 
Government debt had been paid, the Bank were to At aha in consequence, three millions 
of Notes. If they bad taken occasion, at the time of this repayment, to make such a sup- 
pression, I conceive, as I have before explained, that they would prejudice essentially all 
commercial credit, and create adistress as well as an alarm, which would be likely to increase 
the run upon them for Guineas ; but if, on the other hand, they should grant to the com- 
mercial world in equal quantity of discounts, that the Bank would then be in much the same 
circumstances in which they stood antecedent to such repayment. 


Jovts, 6° die Aprilis, 1797. 


Thomas Irving, Esquire; called in, and further Examined. 


CAN you inform the Committee, the amount of goods exported from this. country, on 7 Jrring By 
the account of Government, either for the clothing, or provisions for the troops in foreign \ ” dae 8 
rts, or for any other purposes ?—In my official capacity I have no knowledge of the su : 
ject; but.I believe itis generally understood that goods, such as clothing for the army, 6 April, 
provisions, &c. when exported in transports, or other Government vessels, are not entered 1797: 
at the Custom-house. ' I should think the executive officers of the Customs could give an 
answer to this question. | ) 


_ Instating the sum of “ 6,500,000/. as the average of the annual balance of trade in 
favour of Great Britain,” upon: what general principle have you proceeded, as applied to 
the. consideration of our Fisheries, and our trade to the East and West Indies ?—In deter- 
mining upon a question of so much intricacy, as the state of the balance of trade, men will 
reason differently in trying the question, and different results will in consequence be drawn ; 
I was therefore extremely desirous, through the whole of my former silence to explain 
the principles upon which I proceeded. I have felt inyself more particularly anxious,because 
I was to answer questions of great national importance, some of which had streng political 
tendencies, .and therefore, as an Officer of the Crown, I felt myself as standing in a peculiar 
delicate situation. 1 stated, in the former part of my evidence, that if the general principle 
of stating the excess of the import over the export, or vice versd, were applied to ascertain 
the general balance of trade of this country in general, the principle would be erroneous : 
and [ stated, as a case in point, the produce of our Fisheries, which appear as.an impert in 
the books of the Inspector General, and consequently as an unfavourable balance: whereas: 
the produce of these Fisheries appear to me as a positive profit to this country. In like 
manner [ stated, that though. the importations from the East and West Indies exceeded the 
exportation ; yet, so far from considering the difference against. the balance of the country, 
I was of opinion, for the reasons there stated, that there was an accession of property. 
accruing to this country from these two great branches of the Empire, to the amount of 
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upwards of four millions annually ; but I never meant it should be understood that the pro- 
duce of territorial revenues, the remittance of the fortunes of individuals, the remittances 
from the West Indies for the support of families, either wholly or occasionally resident here, 
or for the payment of interest, or loans made on West India estates, &c. should be con- 
sidered as commercial balances; though the whole, or nearl y the whole, was remitted in 
merchandize, the surplus of which merchandize, after supp ying the home consumption, 
formed a part of the exports to other countries, upon which the general balance was struck ; 
I therefore, in striking the commercial balance, the result of which, in favour of this country, 
I gave it as my opinion, amounted to upwards of 6,500,000 2. 1 did not include the trade 
of the East or West Indies, or even of Africa, because 1 considered the latter as forming 
a part of the circuitous trade of the West Indies. I therefore stated the importations from 
all other countries, as a charge against the exportations to those countries; and I endea- 
voured, to the best of my judgment, tocorrect what appeared to me as the erroneous esti- 
mates in the books of the Inspector General, as well with respect to the import as the export, 
and of the articles, such as coffee, which were over-rated, as those which appear to be under- 
rated ; and the difference between the export and the import, was what l conceived to be 
the balance of trade. I wish to observe to the Committee, that the opinions which I have 
offered, both in this and the former part of my examination, are the result of a close inves- 
tigation, which I had occasion to make some months ago, relative to commercial balances, 
and that it would not have been in my power to have entered into those explanations, given 
on this occasion, with so much accuracy, as I trust I have done, if | had not previously con- 
sidered the subject. | 


Henry Thornton, Esquire, a Member of the House ; called in, and further Examined. 


H. Thornton, Esq. SINCE your last examination, have you received any further information respecting the 


W. Lushsngion, Esq. 


quantity of Notes, or of Cash, circulated in the country ?—I have, from Scotland. I am 
assured that the Notes now in circulation there, are very much the same as they have been 
for six months past, and that the amount of the Gold in the possession of the Banks may be 


- computed to be much the same also; consequently, it is presumed, that about 60,000 /. of 


Gold which has been lately drawn from the Banks there, and which is about the same sum 
which the Banks have drawn from London, is not now in circulation there, but is hoarded 
through fear. The amount of the Paper circulation in Scotland, is computed to be from 
about 1,200,000/. to 1,500,000/., and the quantity of Guineas usually circulated, is com- 
puted to be not more than 50,0001. Seven eights of the Notes is said to be twenty and 
twenty-one shilling Notes: five shilling Notes have also been lately issued, which are in 
very great demand, and it is said to be hoped, that the time of their legal circulation may 
be extended. 


In your former examination, you stated some differences between the situations of the 
Bank of England, and the Country Banker ; are there any others, which suggest themselves 
to your iid: and also, are there any differences between the situations of the Bank of 
England and of a Banker in the metropolis, or elsewhere, who does not issue “ Notes payable 
on demand ?”—There is one very obvious and important difference between the case of a 
Country Banker and that of the Bank of England, to which the existence of the Bank of 
England itself gives rise. When a Country Banker is in want of Guineas, provided he has 
no supply of Guineas in the neighbourhood, which: in times of alarm will often be the case, 
he is sure of a resource in the Bank of England: he has only to write to the Banking-house 
in London with whom he does his business, and to desire that they will send him such 
heme ei of Guineas as he wants by the return of the mail coach: the Country Banker, 
therefore, has only to provide himself, either with a credit with his London correspondent, 

| or with effects in his hands, or with some kind of property, such as Stocks, Exchequer Bills, 
or discountable Bills, quickly convertible into Bank Notes, and be may theu consider himself 
|as secure of having as many Guineas as his occasions may require. 4 here assume, that the 
| Bank of England makes payments of Cash as usual. In case the Bank of England should 
\fail in its Cash payments, I would here also remark, that a Country Bank, by suspending its 
| Cash payments, suffers little or no discredit ; and, as it appears from the circumstances of the 
| present times, is in no respect very particularly distressed: on the contrary, when the Guineas 
of the Bank of England are nearly exhausted, it has no repository of Cash, as the Country 
/ Banks have, to which it can resort. 1 apprehend, that there is no quarter to which it can 
apply, nor any means which it can use, 80 as to obtain a considerable supply of Guineas, 
and that its best, and perbaps its only chance of again attracting Guineas to itself, is by 
streugthening general credit. It may, no doubt, cantribute to a favourable balance of trade, 
and remotely therefore to an accumulation of Guineas in its own coffers,’ by lending a 
general aid to commerce; and it may also, more directly and immediately, promote the 
return of Guineas into its coffers im a time of alarm, by endeavouring to diminish that 


_ajarm; which I conceive it may do to acertain degree, and in certain cases, by a consider- 


able increase, rather than by a diminution, of its Bank Notes: { apprehend this is a very 
important point, in which the Bank of England differs both from a Country Bank, and 
from every private Bank. | | 


William Lushington, Esquire, a Member of the House; called in, and Examined. 


WERE you Chairman of a Committee of Merchants of London, held at the London 
Tavern on the 16th of March 1797 ?—I was, | | 
| How 
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How was that meeting summoned, and of what description of persons was it composed ? W.Lushington, Esq. 
~—The meeting was not called by pubiic advertisement, from an apprehension that it would > —__- 


be too numerous for the proper transaction of business. The first meeting was in Sep- 
tember, and was produced by private notes to about sixty respectable Gentlemen in the 
mercantile line. At that meeting the Committee was appointed, and a deputation from 
that Committee had conferences, at different times, both with the Minister and the Bank 
of England, forthe purpose of obtaining mercantile discounts on a more enlarged scale. 
When the object for which the meeting was called, was obtained, the Committee were 
desired to consider themselves as a Standing Committee for the purpose of watching the 
fluctuations of the money market, as far as it might affect mercantile men. The Committee 
renewed its meetings immediately after the Order of Council on the 26th of February; and 
at length certain resolutions, which | have in my hand, were passed on the 16th, 24th, and 
31st of March 1707; which I beg leave to deliver in to the Committee. 


Upon what ground did the Cominittee come to the resolution on the 24th of March, import- 
ing, “ that the capital employed in the export and import trade of Great Britain, exclusive 
of the internal consumption of the country, amounted, upon an average of the last six years, 
to 45 millions per annum ?”—That opinion was founded on a statement of the annual exports 
and imports trom the year 1790 to 1797; the year 1703 being omitted, as the year when the 
war commenced, and therefore not conceived as a proper criterion. The six years on which 
the average is taken include three years previous to the war, and three years subsequent to 
the year 1703, when the war commenced; and, as I am informed, the said statement was 
provided by Mr. [rving. 


Upon what ground did the Committee fcrm their opinion, “ that there was, at all times, 
at least two months supply of export and import merchandize in the custody of the mer- 
chants and -factors?”—Upon the reasons stated in the seeond resolution of the 24th of 


March. 


Were the resolutions of the 24th of March communicated to the Bank Directors ?—. 
They were. 


Has any arrangement taken place between the merchants and the Bank, in consequence 
of those resolutions ?—The Bank were extremely liberal in their communications on the 
subject; but declared that they could not commit themselves to apply any specific sum to 
mercantile discount, but that they were perfectly appre of the extended commercial 
system of the couatry, and consequently, thut the merc ants must naturally and necessarily 
require a larger discount from that circumstance; and that it was both their inclination and 
their interest to extend that accommodation in all cases where Bills of a proper description 
were offered ; and that when Government had paid off a considerable portion of the debt, 
which they owed to the Bank, they should have a greater latitude, and feel strongly inclined 
to avail themselves of it in favour of the merchants. : 


eee en TST 
Veneris, 7° die Aprilis 1797. 


Thomas Raikes, Esquire, now Governor of the Bank, Daniel Giles, Esquire, and Samuel 
3 Bosanquet, Esquire; called in, and further Examined. . 


IS it your opinion, that the manner in which a supply was remitted to the Emperor last 

ear, tended, in any degree, to palliate the evil consequences which the Bank had appre- 
headed might result from an open loan of the same amount ; particularly, is 1t your Opinion, 
that the secrecy of the transaction, and the supply being remitted cautiously and gradually 
in small sums, had a tendency, in some degree, to prevent those evil consequences ?— 
I have no hesitation to say, that I think an open loan for the Emperor would have given 
occasion for a great deal of operation on the Course of Exchange, which would have 
produced much worse effects for this country than the remitting’of the Money, in the silent 


and gradual way in which it was done, did cause. 


-~T concur in that opinion. 


I also concur in the same opinion. 


If the Governor of the Bank had been made acquainted with the circumstance of such 
remittances being likely to take place, would he not have objected to them 7—The Governor 
of the Bank would probably have carried up a representation from the Court of Directors 
upon the subject, as was done on many occasions; but it was not our duty to object to the 


measures of State. 


Do you mean, that the representation would have contained an approval or disapproval 
of such measure ?—I suppose it would have been in the same style as those which have 


been laid before this Committee. 


When you say, “ that a similar representation would probably have heen made,” do you 
say this on the supposition of a loan to the same amount having been in contem lation to 
be negociated openly, and in the common manner; or do you conceive a similar repre- 
sentation would have been made if the Bank could have been made acquainted with the 


peculiar circumstances of that loan, and with the peculiar manner of its remittance, and if 
26. : you 
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Mr. Ratkes. 


Mr. Bosanquet. 
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Mr. Giles. 
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Mr. Ratkes. —_ you had been sure that such transaction could not transpire ?—We should, in my opinion, 
.—-—-.——— have made representations against any remittances, in however private a manner made; 


7 April, from an apprehension, that the natural effect of such remittances would have been the 
1797: lowering of the Exchange against this country. ; 
Mr. Giles. - I concur in that opinion. 
en ——_— e o 4 
ai I also concur in the sume opinion. 


Mr. Bosanquet. : , 
~ According to the best of your Judgment, were the bad effects of the remittances, in the 


peculiar and secret manner in which they were made, less important, in point of fact, than 
Mr. Raikes. previously to the event you would have conceived probable ?—It is a dithcult question to 
answer precisely ; but I think the effects of the remittances were less injurious by being 


ene 


———_ : < 3 
unknown. Though many other articles pressed upon the Exchange in the course of last 
year, such as the remittances for corn imported; the remittances for the neutral cargoes; 
and the great advance in the price of naval stores from Russia. 
Mr. Giles. I think the mode of remitting privately to the Emperor was less injurious than the making 


——_—_———_ of any public loan; but the remittances had the same effect, in my opinion, as I should 
have apprehended if I had previously known it. Neither do I think they were private, for 
I was well aware tha! some had been made ; and | expressed the same thing to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, though he did not say it was so, confirmed me still that remittances 


had been made. 


When was it that you were first aware that remittances had been made ?—To the best of 
my recollection it was about July. 


_ Did you derive your knowledge from public notoriety of the fact, or from private 
information ?—I believe both. : 


Did any thing pass between you and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as to the mod 
of making those remittances:—I believe I expressed myself to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that they had been done in as good a manner as they could have been. 


. Did you, by that answer, mean to approve of the remittances >—I had rather they had not 
been made. . 


Assuniing that the interest of the Public, in matters of State, required that remittances 
should be made to the Emperor, is it the opinion of the late Governor of the Bank, or of 
the present Governor, or of Mr. Bosanquet, that remittances could have been made in any 
manner less objectionable with regard to the ease and interest of the Bank, than the secret 
and private manner, as far as it was such, in which the remittances they have last spoken of 


were actually made ?—I believe not. 


Mr. Raikes and Concur in that opinion. 


Mr. Bosanquet. Is it within the knowledge of the Gentlemen mentioned in the last question respectively, 
whether any considerable quantities of Coin, or Specie, or Bullion, Gold or Silver, has 
been in the possession of persons resident in this country, within the last four years, and 
which have been offered for sale to the Bank, or to others, and have not been purchased 

Mr. Giles. by the Bank ?—I think not much Gold ; the uniform price for the last four years which we 
have given, has been 3/. 17s. 6d. per ounce, and much the greater quantity of what we 
have bought, was produced out of cut Guineas: I think very little Gold has come within 
the last fuur years, compared to what has come formerly. Respecting Silver, we bought 
the Saint Jago prize, and Silver then was as low as 4s.10}d. per ounce. ° The Bank has 
sometimes refused purchasing parcels offered, because they thought it was wanted for the 
Continent; and the Public had better send that, as it would operate more in favour of the 
Exchanges, than if they had remitted Bills. 


Ne. Paillkeeanad Concur in that opinion ; and Mr. Bosanquet adds, that the Bank is always an open 

Mr. Bosanguet. market for the purchase of Gold and Silver; and they never abstain from purchasing, 

—__ —_— except when they conceive that the wants of the Public must necessarily be supplied; and 
if they purchased at those times, it would only be to ratse the price upon themselves, and 
useless, because the Public wants, whether for manufacture or for foreign export, to 
regulate the Course of Exchange, must be supplied at any rate. 


Mr.Giles. . | From what countries was Gold formerly principally imported ?—Chiefly from Portugal ; 
—~---— but within these four or five years [ have known Gold go from this country to Portugal in 
pretty large quantities. 


What do you apprehend to be the reason of the difference ?—I think the war, and the 


balance of trade with Portugal being so much against this country. 


Mr, Bosanquet. I think owing to a variety of causes, which have prevented the Gold coming from the 
_ _—_  Brazils to Lisbon; and one of those causes which | have heard assigned, has been the 
high price of cotton in Europe, which occasioned large remittances in Specie from Lisbon 

to the Brazils, and of course a searcity of Specie in Portugal. There may bave been other 

causes, which [ am not able to assign. 


- 


Mr. Raikes. The increased consumption of port wine in this country has very much influenced the 

——_——S_ Exchange with Portugal azuinst this country, and prevented the Gold coming here from 
thence, which might probably have been brought. 

What 
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What has been the highest price at which the Bank has purchased Gold and Bullion ?— 
The Bank made a little experiment in bringing a small quantity of Gold Coin from Lisbon, 
which stood thein ingé. 6s. an ounce, but which they sold again the best part of it at 
Al. 4s. an ounce, to the West Indies. I recollect that in the year 1772, the Bank bought 
some Gold, which stood them in 4/. 1s. or 4/. 2s. an ounce. 


Mariis, 11° die Aprilis, 1797. 


A MEMBER present delivered in to the Committee a letter from Mr. J. Houghton to 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, dated Huddersfield, the 6th of April 1797; and the following 


extract was read therefrom. 


~® As to the circulation of Bankers Notes for Five Guineas, Messrs. Brook, Dobson, and 
Dyson (who are the principal persons for circulating them inthis place) are quite unani- 
mous, that there ere not more than Aa/f the quantity in circulation there were, though all 
our Baaoks ia the West Riding (Knaresbro’ excepted) are in very good credit; nor have 
we any quantity of the Northern Bankers Notes, or the Hull or East Riding Notes, we 
had two years ago. There are also very few Wakefield Notes in circulation here; 
whether this may be owing to the decrease in the demand from the merchauts, who have 
not occasion for such quantities in business, or from the farming part of the community, 
who, by their eagerness to hoard up Cash, have made the Banks more cautious in issuing 


to the usual extent, cannot say.” 


> 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendix, N° 1. 


VALUE of Foreign Gold, and also of English Coin, purchased annually, from Appendix, 
N° 1. 


1st January 1790 to 31st December 1796. 
een pene 


Foreign Gold. | English Coin. 


| | £. £. 
1790 —séi«e - - - - 950,210 1,069,240 
1791 - . . ° - | 1,414,810 919,820 
1792 - . - - | 117,480 668,640 
1793 - °° - - | 2,611,910 745,720 
1794 - - 2 © = 928,340 436,760 
1795 - = - - 219,190. 269,520 
W960 6 eee 58,090 | 231,850 


Appendix, N° 2. | 
AN ACCOUNT of Specie forwarded to Dublin, by Messrs. Puget and Bainbridge, of London. Appendix, 
. ° 2. 


———— 
In 1794: £. s. d. In 1796: £. s. d. 
To the Bank of Ireland, and on To the Bank of Ireland - -206,149 15 - 
private Accounts = =- = - 301,480 - — | Balance of Lords of the Trea- 
On account of Loan for sury of Ireland on the Pay- 
500,0004. - - - - 63,000 - - masters General - - 1,970 - - 
£.364,480 -— — ns - £.208,115 15 - 
In 1795: 
To the Bank of Ireland, and on In 1797: 
private Accounts - -213,265 - - To the Bank of Ireland, and on 


Atcount Treasury Warrant for private Accounts - - 76,244 14 - 


100,000/. - - - 55:0650 -— — For Bills drawn by the Lords . ; 
; f the Treasury of Ireland on 
For Bills drawn by the Lords : y 
of the Treasury of Ireland on Bo Arad kash Le agen oia 22 
'Paymasters General of His From the English to the Irish 
Majesty's Forces - + 68,010 139 - Government - - «+ $2,500 = ~— 
On account of Loan for On accoynt of Loan for 
1,100,000/. - + -828,247 4 6 [| g00,000l.- - - + 75,600 - = 
Se | ormamcecectmmminirmem + = 
. £.1,165,172 17. 6 £.293,015 5 6 


Mr. Puget, on inspection of his House’s Books, finds that the Loan for 500,000/. in 1794, was 
taken and transmitted to Ireland, (except the 63,000/. above mentioned,) by Robert Shaw, esq. 
of Dublin ; and who must have sent at least half of it in Specie. 

In 1795 and 1796, there was reserved in this country 100,000/. in each year, for the payment 
of Interest on the Irish Loan, otherwise the sums to be transmitted would be about 300,000/., as 
stated by Mr. Puget. 


26. L 3 
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Apendix, No. 4. 


ON THE OUTSTANDING DEMANDS OF THE. BANK... 


AMOUNT of Freights and Expenses reported by the Registrar and Merchants to be due to the 


Neutral Owners of captured Ships. 


87 


Ships: £. Ships: £. - 
3- -June- - 1794 - - 2,548 27 - - December 1795 - 15,985 
10- -Juy-'- - - - 9,802 24 - - January - 1796 - 14,099 
2- - August - — : 7 2,592 42 - - February -~ - 22,634 
26 - - September - - - 17,063 47 - - March - - : 19,859 
20 - - Oetober - - - - 14,121 39 - - April - - s 23,473 
93 - * November - - - 17,003 40 - - May a 16,313 
16 - - December - ° - 93394 28 - -June- - —- 15,755 
a5- - January - 1795 - -| 15,619 17- -Juy--- - 14,841 
12 - « February - - < 6,373 14- - August - - ‘ 12,570 
24- - March - - - - 9,809 14 - - September - a 14,540 
16- - April - - - - 6,027 12 - - October - = " 7,288 | 
34° - May- - - = . 16,439 5 - * November - - - 3,506 
24 - - June = 3a = : 11,937 g - - December - - = 6,926 
36 - - July - - - ° - 28,788 10 - - January - 1797 - - - 6,320 
1g - - August - — - - 22,837 4.- - February - - 2 a 2,485 
36 - - September - - -! 34,262 aaa By heen: 
40 - - October - - - 32,289 — 
35 - - November — - - 32,057 | ae rs 
733 Freights and Expenses - - - - - - £.485,614 
449 Cargoes = = = = = 1,891,174 
£. 1,876,788 


These are the sums reported to be due to the Neutrals by the registrar and merchants. But it 
is to be observed, as in a very great number of the Cargoes, as well as of the freights, they have 
reported very considerably less to be due, than is claimed by the proprietors (because, from all the 
information they have been able to procure, they are of opinion, that such accounts have been much 
over-charged) ; that the claimants have appealed to the Lords of Appeal, where the causes are still 
depending, none having been yet determined. If the Lords should be of opinion that the pro- 

rietors have made good their claims, and that the merchants have been mistaken or misinformed, 
it will swell very considerably the sum total of this account. 

There may be yet above 40 freights and expenses, and above 300 cargoes to report on. 

18th March 1797. - 


Value of Neutral Cargoes, reported by the Registrar and Merchants to be due to the 
Proprietors or Claimants. | 


3 Reported December 1794 - foe 8 Reported March 1796 - 2 yes 
January 5 - + - April - - +] 27,802 
; ea are 1795 > 9,806 3° + + May -*- - 71750 
March 10 - = + June - - ° 12,546 
2-- - April - _ - 3,083 13 - - - July - - - 27,691 
1 «© =+= - May - - - 1,464 5 - - - August - - 26,353 
3 - - - June - -—- - 9,006 | 19 - = - September —- -{| 46,089 
4 -:- - July - - “- 1 32,763 18 - - -October -— - 47,730 
33 - - - August- 3 - - 1 108,575 25 - * - November —-~ - 84,555 
35 - - - September - -/| 121,079 16 - - = December - -{|{ 51,799 
62 - - - October - - | 240,104 17 - - - January 1797 - 63,526 
56 - - - November - - | 175,601 yg - - - February - - 25,814 
36 - - - December - - | 118,288 8 - - to15th March - - 25,628 
a6 - - - January - 1796 -| 74,347 iG: £.| 1,391,174 
15 - - - February - -/| 31,883 —— 
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a Soy hes Aen. 2a er Appendix, Ne 5. 
Appendix, AN ACCOUNT of the Total Sums paid by the Right honourable the Lords Commissioners of 
N° 5. His Majesty's Treasury, in each Month, for the Foreign Corn and Flour purchased by Claude 
re omens Scott, by order and for account of Government ; amounting in the whole to 1,031,369/. ga. 1d 
1993: - | £. a. de Sc 1995% 7 £. s. d. 
February - Paid this Month 53,517 12 2 October - - - - | 27,328 810. 
March . - - - | 70,746 6 3 November - - a - 4,999 18 g 
April - -  - =| 70,837 7 i3 | December- - - -| 6,496 19 5 
May - : : a - | 92,043 11 <2 1706 : — 
Jume- "= - - - | 70,115 15 799: ; 2 _ ; 
July’ - - - -| 86968 3 is Prey lr ur] ben 4S 
i 9190 2 
August - - - - | 60,127 13 1 March é he kk 6 
- « - ©] 36,159 18 12 ae r 35,032 7 9 
September 315 Ik April 1 ‘ 2 - | 24,164 6 
- October - - - -| 48,916 15 #4 ; ° ’ : - 7 
rr ae i | May : 17,855 5 - 
November 17,543 13 jae: ce ee eee 
December- - + = - 4,288 10° p hee eo as etl garago te 
, 19794: \ August . | - - - - 6,518 10°97 
February - - -*-. - 513 7 | September - -*° .-] §,207 17 6 
| re | { | October’ - - + -| 2,352 5 6 
Caray: we Es , 50 ~o- } November - - ° - 250 —~— 
March .- - - -| 1,600 - Decembor- - - = - 705 2 3. 
April- -- - - -| 9,639 8 4 1797: 
“May-. - - = -| 123,485 - ~ [February - - - = 902 g.:- 
June. e s Se -| 18,682 18 g - ee 
Maly -  - ue =e | 68.448 387 8 . £..|1,031,369. 9) 1 
August - - re © |, 63,450 8 7, . oe 
September- + -- © - | 38,759.19 2) ' _" 
oO a, Sa eh da reg » a eo Ne 2 ; 
1 & - . v ' 


- "i" ANACCOUNT ‘of the Monthly Totals, paitl also ‘by. thé Right Honourable the Lords’ Com- 


ie missioner pf his. Majesty's Treasury,for-the-Neutwal-Gargees;- drawn fot BY Claude Scott; 
- oe eeu gunting In the whole to 321,9304. 11. 94 ce 


tied ADORE ea 2. ee ££ od. 
October - - Paidthismonth - - -| 22,569 458 © ~*~ !: : 
i abe ‘November'* -- , - “- 4 - 2 . =] (27,510 -— § 
! ‘December = )°> 7-4 2 ll -[ .gpg78 710 
: i ¢y (Von eat iv . a : a 
_ 3 , 1796. : a | : 
} a January 2 apie 268° 4 GC -cite7! =| * 86,565 13 ” 
February an o = 2 “ Goll et - 83,198 15 = = ; 
a em _« e | - —* [ O 9k we foe fe 42,108: 10 3 es 
% . - L.: ‘321,930 11 : 9 si r 
i = oS See a oe 
,” March 20,1797. s as : Claude Scott. , - es Sy 
ee : a ve a AB 
' 5 { Pa are 
’ . { ; iz . } 6 4 
fe ; "Bo. te aS eK: 7 4 e ¥ Ep a ; wwicohoe 


oka 


Appendis, AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Foreign'Coin and BuHion exported from Great Britain, 
S32 Gold hom the Silver 
ers erm ae * A rom he Silver. 


', between the 5th January 1783 end the sth January-t797; distinguishing each Year), ang the 
a Cr ee Oe ee ee : 


' 
are. eaprns SRT me eGo -F wet wh ae nee es | ah seme at 


— SILVER: -: GOLD. oe 
Ozs. _ dwts. Oz. —* ,dwts. . ‘ 
1783 - + = = (= 4} 2,908,283 10, | + 37,0535 @- =~ * | 
1784 - = = + “= 3] 2,497,983 10 1,292 0 are 
1785 - = = = st fs My Gorjgaa 16: ] 2. 516-18 - oA 
1786 - - - 2 - 4| 5,336,200 0 - 3,407' 10 So 
3787 - = «© 5 - 4] 3,838,433 10 116,611- 0° we 
1788 - 2 = 2 - + 3] 2,460,777 10 | = g160' 0 2. = 7 
1789 OR ee ee 2,896,765 8 79-0 are 
CVO. Fe eee EL 5,858,987 g 14,771 0 : 
YL: TDD. 84,269 - 14 ~. 
ee) |) Se - “| 710317410 = 0 - $5,283 - o a 
19793 = s = - = “j . 1,088,049 0: - 17,498 QO *%°% pe 
1794 a je o - “Tle 3,187; 315 10. s 14,7 : oO oe 
17995 tt + 1,7644914 8 "738,609 igs see 
IGG me ee ae 930,284: 14.) ~"80,16-16 © 6°)” 
; i a. OSC” 
Inspector General's Office, } a , eee 
: ‘ ie | Thomas Irving, 
Custom-house, London, March 21st 1797. b- ector General of th ee ote and E 


Great Britam and the British Colonies. 


Ne eee - 
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Appendix, N° 7. 


AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Bullion exported in the Years 1790, 1791; 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, and 1796 ; 


distinguishing the Countries to which exported. 
1790: 17g1: 1992: 
ae a) (Le a. 
pa : GOLD. SILVER. GOLD. SILVER. GOLD. © SILVER. 
Oxs duts. Oxs. dwts, 4 Ose. dwts. Ozs dwts Oss. dwts. Ozs dwts 
Denmark - - - — sme ~— _ row aes 
Russias - -f- - - . 400 «60 — — — — 
Sweden - - -|- - - 100,000 O|f - - ° 50,196 O| - - - 13,000 oO 
Germany - - -i- - - 15,166 of - ° -{ - = - |- - -| - ” = 
Holland - - -|- - - |.1,334,312 10}° - -| 224,500 Of] 3,432 ©} 1,193,663 oO 
Flanders - - -/* = ef = - - Je 2s = 6819 oj- - -| 118,196 o 
France - - «| 12,561 10{ 613,667 -—] 6,546 15] 586,498 0] 18,150 0 | 2,909,886 0 
Portugal 2 - -|- - -| - - - 55,264 Of -_ - - 18,3174 -O 27,500 0 
Madera - - -|* - -fe2 = en 3718 3 50,000 0 
Spain ad - - 2 —_— — _ — ca: = 
Italy . = - — - — — — —_ —<penm 
Isle of Guernsey ~ — _ = = Faas — 
States of America - 2,209 10 55,172 14] - - ° 863. oO 109 O 23,09: Oo 
British Colonies -|- - -j - ~ - - - 20,000 0 —_ — 
West Indies’ - -j- - - 151,338 10] 19,451 19 95,999 16] 37,702 17 119,157 oO 
East Indies 2 ef-: - - | 3,588,065 10] - - - | 4,148,279 10 4,000 0] 2,595,737 oO 
Africas ° -|- - - 866 o|- - 1,990 O]- - ° 4250 oO 
Total - - oO | 5,858,988 4} 81,962 15 | 5,135,145 6 7,031,419 0 
ety 1793 : | 1795 ° 
a OO OO er ree ee" 
Denmark - = of - - -| « - - —— | ee 
Russias - -{|- ° -| e > - ‘}- - - 21,300 0 
Sweden - = -}- - <j - ° ° O;- * - 48,900 O 
Germany - © -|- - .- 12.0 0 | 31,069 13] 1,239,882 18 
Holland - - - 89 oOo] 140,014 © 0. —~ — 
Flanders - o ej - = = 25,000 Oj- 62,1 re] one ae 
France - - «| 12,600 0] 410,000 o _ — — _— 
Portugal = - -|- - oe ° - |e - =| - - - |- - ~| - “ - 
Madera - - -|- - -*]f = 2 -2 f* 25 ef 27 2 2 Fe oe 1,129 0 
8 i - = - = = oz = be = me ad has ° = ss ad - - o - @ 
ftaly, - - -|- - e-f- - \ef-. -| - - - |e - ° 190,000 oO 
Isle of Guernse ef-s ee ef - = - fe 2 ef = 2 2 fe 2 ef 2s = 
States of America -|- -— = 44506 Of - 2 -f = 2 2 Je 2 11,208 10 
British Colonies - — - - - — — aan aie 
WeatIndies - -| 4809 0 17,540 OO} 7,032 © 21,500 O] 1,540 O} - - - 
Eat Indies - -|- - -| 445977 © - -| 187,759 10{- - +] 252,494 O- 
" o oe o oem? @ oe _ eo e 2 2,636 8) —- — 
Total - -| 17,498 o | 1,082,149 0 | 14,766 0 | 3,127,315 10] 32,6e9 13 | 1,764,914 8 
ee | 1796 : 
Denmark - s 2 — — 
Russias - -|- - ° 14,400 0 
Sweden - - — =e 
Germany - - -| 4119 4{ 706,757 © : 
Holland - = ° —_ _ 
Flanders - - = Poa wee 
France - - e — aan 
Portugal - -- -{- -° -| 29592 0 Thomas Irving, 
| Spain = wa 271 0 1,000 0 Inspector General of the Imports and Exports of 
Italy eee ena ane Great Britain and the British Colonies. 
Isle of Guernse - 300 60 Pi bay o 3 
ered ee ee ih os sig . Inspector General’s Office, 
West Indies - ° - 4,252 0 10,000 0. Custom-house, London, March 2agth 1797. 
East Indies = - el- - = 102,036 oO : | 
Africa - 2 - - —_ 


Total - -] 10,116 16] 930,294 14 ; 
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Appendix.}] ON THE OUTSTANDING DEMANDS OF THE BANK. gt 


| Appendix, N°. 9. | 
COPIES of Communications between the Directors of the Bank and the Chancellor of nppens, 
a | x6 °g. 


the Exchequer. 
2 9 : eee sored 
No.1. Copy of a Resolution of the Court of Directors, the 15th January 1795. 


THAT the Governor and Deputy Governor do take an early opportunity of informing 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the Court of Directors, desirous at all times to give 
every assistance and accommodation to the public service, think it praper at the present 
period, when a joan, under the guarantee of this sountry, for a foreign State, of the large 
amonnt of six millions stetling, and also one for our own national wants of eighteen mil-_ 
lions sterling, are about to be raised, to bring to h's consideration, that it is their wish that 
he would settle his‘arrangements of finances for the present year in such a manner as not to 
depend on any further assistance from them Beyond’ what is already agreed for; and par- 
ticularly, that the stipulation for the future advances to be made by'them, if becessary, for 
payment of Treasury Bills of Exchange, be strictly adhered to, as they canhot allow that 
advance at any time to exceed the sum of five hundred thousand ponnds. ~~ | 
} 


No. 2. In a Court of Directors, on the 16th April " 795- 


Tue Governor and Deputy Governor were directed by the Court; to wait upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and to mention to him the uneasiness which they have felt cu being 
left, during so long a period, in an advance of one and a half, to upwards of two millions of 
Money, for the Bills accepted by the Treasury. That this mode of paying |the Treasury 
Bills in advance was never meant to be carried to any great ¢xtent, at the most to 
500,000 /,, and that only as a temporary accommodation. ° 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. did promise to. the Governof and Deputy Governor 
in December last, and perieularly in a conversation on the 17th of January, that the 
amount of these Bills paid at the Bank, then exceeding the sum of 500,000 4, should cer- 
tainly be paid ‘off after the receipt of the first payment on the néw Joan; which promise 
hath not yet taken place. The Caurt have therefore come to a Resolution, that-they can- 
not in future allow of aay disburse on this account, exceeding the'sum of §00,000!: and 

= ee request, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be pleased to order the same to 
e paid. | eg ick, _—_ i ie 


‘ Fa ae 
4 oat ore 


i - ; a 
; 2h ae oa 
‘to the Chancellor of the 


No. 3. Copy of a Note from the Governor and Deputy Governor, 
, Exchequer. | a 
| Bank, 5th June 1795. 
Tue Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank present their respectful compliments 
to Mr. Pitt: and take the liberty of stating to him, that-though he-wee-pleased to promise, 
the last time they had the bonour of an interview, that the amount of the.Treasury Bills 
paid by the Bank should immediately be reduced to the sum of 500,000/. (beyond which 
sum, by a Resolution of the Court, it was not to pass); the Bank are now in advance on 
that account 1,210,015. 178. 5d., and beforethe end of next week it wil be increased to 
1,658,467. They at the same time beg to express their concern at being so repeatedly 
obliged to trouble him on the subject; hoping he will give such directions as may in future 
event it. a. a | 
The Right Honourable William Pitt, 
— &e. &e. &e. 


No. 4. Resolution of the Court of Directors on the 30th July 1795. 


> Resolved, Tuat the Governer and Deputy Governor of the Bank be desired to inform: 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, That it is the request of this Court, that he will either 
. adopt some other mode of paying the Treasury Bills of Exchange, than by directing them 
' for payment at the Bank; or so to arrange the furnishing Money for the payment of these 
Bills, that the amount for which the Bank shall be in advance, shall not at any time exceed 
the sum of 500,co0/; as this Court is determined to give orders to the Cashiers, to refuse 
payment of all Bills whenever the advance shall amount to such sum of 500,000¢. That 
_ previously the Court is desirous of fixing on a certain day with Mr. Pitt, when such order | 
shall take place; but in the mean time depend on his former and repeated promise to reduce 


. the present advance as speedily as possible. 


: A : | August 6th 1795. oe 
THe Governor having }aid ‘before the Court a letter from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which was received yesterday at tour o’clock in the afternoon, containing a. 
26. M 2 _ request 


No. 5. The Governor’s Report, and Resolutions of the Court of Directors, | 


J 
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request for a further accommodation on the credit of the growing surplus of the Conso- 


jidated Fund; 


Resolved, That the consideration of this letter be postponed ; and that the Governor and 
Deputy Governor be desired to wait on Mr. Pitt, and inform him, that this Court cannot 
take his letter into consideration until it has.received satisfaction respecting the repayment 
of the Monies already advanced for payment of Treasury Bills of Exchange, to reduce that 
account under the stipulated sum of 500,000/., above which the Bank was never to be ia 
advance; and until it has had sufficient security held out that it shall not be called upon 
to make further advances on this account in future: and that they do request Mr. Pitt to 
enter into full explanations on this subject, which is not even touched upon in his letter. 


7th August 1795. 
The Governor and Deputy Governor this day waited on Mr. Pitt, at the hour he had 
appointed ; when the Governor first observed to him, that his letter did not arrive in time 
to be taken ‘into consideration by the Committee on Wednesday; and that it was therefore 
of necessity laid before the Court on Thursday, without much previous consultation on it 
in the Committee ; and the Governor then read to Mr. Pitt the following note, as contain- 
ing the substance of what passed upon it in the Court : | 


The Governor having laid before the Court a letter received yesterday afternoon from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, containing a request for a further accommodation of two 
millions and a half, on the growing produce of the Consolidated Fund ; 


Resolved, That the consideration of this letter be postponed ; and that the Governor and 
Deputy Governor be desired to wait on Mr. Pitt, and intorm him, that this Court cannot 
fully take his letter into consideration until he has finally settled the arrangement notified 
to him last week, relative to the reduction of the amount of the Treasury Bulls paid by the 
Bank, so that the sum advanced may never exceed 500,000/.; of which his letter makes 
not the least mention. 


' } 


No.6. Copy of a Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Resolution of the 
Court of Directors. 


Gentlemen, Downing-street, August 12th 1795. 

I have to request the favour of you to state to your Court, that if they think proper to 
afford the accommodation which I have requested in my letter of the 5th instant, by 
taking Exchequer Bills payable out of the growing produce of the Consolidated Fund, 
they may depend upon measures being immediately taken for the payment of one million 
of the sum they have advanced for the payment of Bills; and further payments to the 
amount in the whole of another million may be made in the course of September, October, 
and November, in such proportions as may be found convenient. But as fresh Bills may 
be expected to arrive, ] am under the necessity of requesting that a latitude should be 
allowed for the payment of such Bills to an amount not exceeding one million; in addition 
for which sum, payment shall be provided before the end of February, or, if the Court 
materially prefer it, of January. In order to guard against any fresh disappointment, I beg 
leave to suggest, that it may be useful, if from time to time you send me notice whenever 
the amount advanced comes within fifty thousand pounds of the limit fixed, that warrants 
may be prepared without delay. 

as | Tam, &c.’ 
| (signed) William Pitt. 

Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank. 3 


It was resolved, That this Court do not accede to the proposal} contained in the said 
Jetter. It was further resolved, That the Court do consent to Mr. Pitt’s request, in his 
letter of the 5th instant; namely, to advance two millions five hundred thousand pounds on 


. Exchequer Bills, on the security of the surplus of the Consolidated Fund, to be repaid as 


follows: 


About eleven hundred thousand pounds from the produce of the quarter ending the 
10th of Qctober next; and for the remainder they are willing to-wait till the endisg 
, of the quarter of the 5th April 1796. _ 3 a | 


And that the Governor and Deputy Governor be desired to inform, Mr. Pitt, that uhe Court 
still adhere to their former Resolution, of insisting that the credit on the Treasury Bills 
be restrained to 500,000 /.; but that the Court will wait for the repayment of one million of 
the Money already advanced beyond the said sum of 500,0004., until.the latter end oi 
November (if it is of essential service to the Government of the country that it should do 60) 


_ provided positive assurances be given, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, tbat this addi- 


tional million shall punctually be repaid at that time; and that in no case, if this proposition 
is acceded to, the Bank is to be in advance beyond one million and a half for payment of 
the Treasury Bills, which by the end of November are to be reduced to 500,000 4. _ 


The Court also request, that the Governor and Deputy Governor will express to Mr. 
Pitt, the earnest desire they have, that some other means may be adopted,. ia the next 
Sessions of Parliament, for the future paywent of Bills of Exchange drawn.on the Treasury. 


- When the last Resolution was proposed.to the Court, Mr. Wiothrop moved the following 


amendment, 
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amendment, and was seconded by Mr. Simeon, to be-added after the words “ Consolidated Appeudix, 
Fund,” and to leave out the remainder: | 1 re N° 
“« Provided ‘at least two millions of the samie shall be applied to the discharge of the | __ 
© gum for which the Bank is now in advanee, on account of Bills accepted by the pe 
“ Treasury; it being the imtention of ‘this: Court to‘restrain the amount of sath 
| “ advance to the suut of 500,000/., agreeably to their former Resolution.” 
The said amendment being put to the vote, was negatived ; and the Resolution as - first 
moved was carried in the affirmative. hg . , | Leo oe 


Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. , 

S 14th August 1795. 
The Governor and Deputy Governor, in compliance with the desire of the Court held 
yesterday, waited this day on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to signify to him, that his 
Jetter of the 12th instant, had been duly considered ; and it was resolved that the proposals 
which it contained could not be acceded to; and to communicate to him the further Reso- 
lution of the Court respecting his request in his letter of the 5th instant, as minuted in the 
book yesterday. The Governor put into his hands a copy of the two Resolutions; which 
Mr. Pitt read attentively ; and returned.soon after with a letter, written by himself, at the 
request of the Governor and Deputy Governor, signifying his acquiescence in the said 

Resolution, and promising punctually to comply with the conditions stipulated therein. 


Copy of a Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ~ |. | 


Gentlemen, : Downing-street, 14th August 1795. | 
I have to request the favour of you to inform your Court, that [ agree to the conditions 
specified in their Resolution of yesterday (see the note 13th August) for the advance of two 
millions and a half on the credit of the Consolidated Fund, and will take care that they 
shall be punctually complied with. I return the paper containing the Resolution, and am, 
Gentlemen, | — 
&e. &e. Ke. | 
(signed) Wilham Pitt. 


’ 4 Sane | 


Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank. . 


No. 7.—Copy of a written Paper delivered to the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 


; _, Bank of England, 8th October 1795. . s 
‘¢ Tue very large and continued drain of Bullion and Specie which the Bank has lately 
experienced, arising from the effects of the loan to the Emperor, and other subsidies, toge- 
ther with the prospect of the demand .for Gold not appearing likely soon to cease, Ea 
excited such apprehensions in the Court of Directors, that, on the most serious deliberation, 
they deem it right to communicate to the Chancellor of the Exchequer the absolute neces- 
sity they conceive to exist for diminishing the sum of their present advances to Govern- 
ment; the last having been granted with extreme reluctance on their part, on his pressing 
solicitations and statement, that serious embarrassments would arise to the public service if 
the Bank refused. | : . a 

‘¢ Tt must occur to Mr. Pitt’s recollection, that last January the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank did, by instructions from their Court, formally announce to him their 
apprehensions of the consequences that were likely to ensue from the Emperor’s loan taking 
place ; the events seem fully to justify their fears, and to render every measure of caution 
absolutely necessary for their future safety. . : 

‘‘ In addition to the above causes, it may be proper to state that large sums are likely 
soon to be called for by the claimants of the cargoes and freights of the neutral ships taken, 
and about to be reimbursed; many of whom, as they are credibly informed, are instructed 
by their owners and proprietors to take back their returns in Specie or Bullion. 

_ « The present price of Gold being from 41. 3s. to 4l. 4s. per oz. and our Guineas being 
to be purchased at 3/7. 17s. 104d. per oz. clearly demonstrates the grounds of our fears, it 
being only necessary to state those facts to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

‘¢ Ever ready as the Court of Directors has been to accommodate and to give their assist- 
ance in the service of the Public, they must now express their hopes that Mr. Pitt will, on 

‘the meeting of Parliament, so arrange his plans of finance as not to depead upon the imme- 
diate advance of the duties on land and malt 1796; and that he will be pleased to provide 
‘ the means of reimbursement to the Bank, conformably to his agreement, of the million on 
account of the Treasury Bills, and the 1,100,000 /. part of the advance on the product of 
the Consolidated Fund, in case it shall not have been previously paid, and also to reim- 
-burse the remaining 1,400,000 /. on the same’ product in January or February, .instead of 
April.”’ | | _ a 4 — 7 | . 


No. 8.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 23d October 1795... ; 


Tue Governor mentioned his having heard:that there pee be ‘annexed to the ensuing 

Joan one of 1,400,000/. fur tie Emperor of Germany ; and stated, that in such a case it 

would be highly proper for the Bank to have some intimation of it, that they might ak 
26 M3 su 


N° 9, 
inne. 
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such arrangements us the measure would render absolutely necessary: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied, That he had not at present the most distant idea of it, though he did 
not pledge bimself that on no occasion such a thing wight happen. The Governor thanked 
nim for bis answer, which he told Mr. Pitt be received with pleasure, thinking, as he did, 
that another loan of that sort would go nigh to ruin the country. The Governor also 
acquainted him, that the drain of Cash continued, and was likely to do so, while the Bills . 
from abroad continued to be drawn on the Treasury. Mr. Pitt said they might last two 
months longer, but he believed not longer. | 


No. 9.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 18th November 1795. 


Tue Governor informed Mr. Pitt that the present price of Gold was 4/. 2s. per oz. and 
that the daily large drains of Specie from the Bank, filled the minds of the Directors with 
serious apprehensions ; and that in the present situation of their affairs he must not rely on 
apy aids from them, not even the Vote of Credit and Supply Bills. as 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer apologized for the warrants that were designed to be 
applied to the reduction of the amount of the Treasury Bills paid by the Bank, having, 
from the most urgent necessity, been otherwise applied to the payment of the troops going 
abroad. With respect to the million which he had promised should be paid in the course 
of this month in further reduction of the Treasury Bills, he said his intention was to take 
out that sum in part of the land and malt for 1796, and to pay it on this account, having no 
other means to do it by. The Governor then hinted to Mr. Pitt his apprehensions from a 
rumour that a further loan to the Emperor was in agitation, notwithstanding the assurances 
which Mr. Pitt gave him some time back, that he had not then the most distant idea of such 
a measure. The Chancellor replied, That he then had not such a thought from the tardy 
and stow operations of the Anstrians; but the face of things having since changed, and the 
Austrian army having been of late very active aud successful, he confessed it was his opi- 
nion that a continuance of such exertions was the surest way of distressing the French, and 
bringing them to proper terms of peace; and on this ground Ministry now had it in con- 
templation to let the Emperor have another Joan, not exceeding two millions, trusting that 
it might be done with satety, and oa the cunsideration that the subsidies of about goo,000l. 
per annum, which had been paid to different states in Germany for troops, would cease; 
and also the Bills drawn for the support of our Army on the Continent, which had last year 
amounted to near three millions sterling ; beside, that should the loan take place, he had no 
objection to modify the stated times for the remittance thereof, so as to cause the least 
bad effect on the course of Exchange. And he further added, that should the situation of 
the Bank be such as to make this measure a very bazardous one, he would, in compliance 
with our request, overlook every other consideration, and abandon the loan. The Governor 
‘and Deputy Governor then told Mr. Pitt that they would take the sense of their Court to- 
‘morrow, on the advances which he wished to have on the land and malt of 1796, amd wait 
upon him with the determination of the Court as soon as it should break up. 


No. 10.—Resolution of the Court of Directors on the 2oth November 1795. 


Tur Court of Directors havmg, on a consideration of the advances proposed by the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer on the land and malt 1796, resolved to let him have the sam 
of one million, under the restriction that it be immediately applied to the discharge of so 
‘much of the Bank’s advance on the Treasury Bills; and also « further advance of 500,000/. 
for his present accommodation: the Governor and Deputy Governor went, as soon as the 
Court was over, to wait on the Chancellor of the Exchequer to acquaint him thereof. Bat 
at the same time the Governor mentioned to bim, that it was the expectation of the Court 
that he should not take up any more on this Fund until about February next, and then 
prennely, as the advance on the former year would be coming in. The Governor also said, 
that from the present situation of matters at the Bank, and from appearances for the future, 
it would be absolutely out of the power of the Court to make the advance, which had been 
done before, of 2,500,000 /. on the Vote of Credit which might be passed this Sessions; 
and he felt it right to announce this in time to Mr. Pitt betore the loan, that he might 
make his arrangements accordingly, which Mr. Pitt thanked him for having mentioned ; 
said he supposed he might venture to issue about 1,500,000 /. of such Exchequer Bills to 
‘the Public, and that he must provide for the other million by an addition to the loan. The 
‘The Governor then repeated to Mr. Pitt the absolute determination of the Court to have 
‘the advance on the Treasury Bills quite cleared off, by an early paymeut out of Monies 
received in part of the loan. | 7 | 


_ No. 11.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 12th December 1795. 


Iw _consequence of a message. from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Governor 


and Deputy Governor waited upon him this day, when he returned to them the paper 
which contained the copy of the Court’s Resolution made.on the 3d instant. ‘| 

‘Fhe Governor renewed the subject of the paymert of the Treasury Bills to Mr. Pitt, 
which amount now to 2,670,000/.; but Mr. Pitt said the Money hitherto received on 
eecount of the present loan, should be applied to the payment thereof, and a further sum 
out of the payments in full, -uatil that advaace was reduced to 500,000 


e | | No. 12- 
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No. 12.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 8th January 1796. 


Tue Governor and Deputy Governor this day waited on the Chancellor of the Exohequer 
bv his desire. When he mentioned to them his request that the Bank would accommodate 
him with an advance of 500,000/. which he wanted for the purpose of paying off sums due 
to the Army Agents, and for which he would pledge Evchequer Bills on the land and malt 
of the present year; aud if the payments made upon the loan for this year should amount 
in all before the end of this month to above 5,800,000 /., the excess beyond that sum, as 
far as 500,000/. should be empivyed it repaymg the Bank’s advance on the Exchequer 
Bills on the credit of the growing produce of the Consolidated Fund for the service of the 
last year. The Governor told Mr. Pitt that he did not think the Court would object to 
such an advance, and desired him to write an official letter in time to be laid before the nex 
Court tor that purpose. 7 

_Mr. Pitt said he bad an immediate necessity for 200,c00/., which the Governor said 
he might take up directly; not doubting that H would be approved of by the Court of 
Directors. 


No. 13.—The Governor's Report, and Resolution of the Court of Directors, 
a8th January 1706. 


_ Tae Governor having informed the Court that a notice was brought this. morniag from 
the Treasury, that certain Bills drawn on the Commissioners of the Treasury, ameuntiag 
to the sum of 201,0001,, would fall dae oa Wednesday the 3d of February, and were 
directed a payment at the Bank; and that the sum now ia advance on Treasury Bills is 
1,257,000. , | 

solced unanimously, That the Governor do give directions to the Cashiers not to 
advance any Money for the payment of these Bills, nor to discharge apy part of the same, 
unless Money shall be sent down for the purpose; in which case such Money is to be 
appropriated exclusively for the discharge of these Bills. 
. Resolved, That the Governor, Deputy Governor, and a Deputation from this Court, do 
wait on the Chaacellor of the Exchequer with a copy of the above Resolution, and do 
further respectfully lay before him the determination of the Court not to continue auy longer 
the mode of advancing the payment of Treasury Bills, than to such time as shall be fixed 
ou between Mr. Pitt and the Deputation before mentioned, which time the Court hopes 
will not be fixed for a distant day. a 


No. 14.—Deputation wait on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 29th January 1796. 


Tue Governor and Deputy Governor, with Mr. Peters and Mr. Bosanquet, waited on 
Mr. Pitt this day with the Resolution of the Coust, ae stated in the foregoing minute. He 
dwelt much on the inconvenience which it would put him. to to comply with it; but after 
some conversation, said he would arrange his affairs so as to provide the Money in time for 
the payment of the Treasury Bills due on the 3d of February, by applying to that purpose 
Money which he had destined for other services. | 

As to the fixing a period when the payment. of the Treasury Bills shall no longer be 
referred to the Bank, Mr. Pitt declared himself unable to settle that at such a short notice ; 
but that he would look into. the situation of his payments, and endeavour to form such a 
an as soon as possible ; and hoped to be able to cunclude it by Friday 5th February, whem 
e would expect to see the Deputation again. 


No. 15.— Deputation wait on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 5th Febraary 1796. - 


Tat Governer, Deputy Governor, Mr. Peters, and Mr. Bosanquet, this day waited upon 
Mr. Pitt again, according to appointment, to hear his determination about the latter part 
ef the Court’s Resolution, on the 28th altimo, as to fixing a time when the present mode 
of paying the Treasary Bills in advance should be brought to a period. Mr. Pitt, after 
much conversation on the subject, said, That measures were now taking for a payment of 
00,0007, more oh this account to the Bank, which would reduce their advance on this 
score to under 200,000 /.; but that as matters were situated, he could not foresee a pos- 
sibility of paying the remainder, and quite finishing the account, till May or June next ; 
for that as some part of our cavalry bad not been brought home from Germany, there must 
still be some Monies drawn for their charges; but he did not think it could amount to 
above 300,000 /. more in the whole. Mr. Pitt, however; said he would digest his ideas on 
this subject more particularly, and send a letter with a proposal to the Bank Court against 
next Tharsday. , | 

Mr. Pitt dwelt much on the necessity of some further support to be given to the Emperor , 
to enable him to continue his efforts against the French, as the most probable means of 
bringing the war to an end; but knowing the sentiments of the Directors of the Baek to be 
against any such assistance in Money, he promised that he would not commit himself to 
ar 7 engagement for a further loan to the Emperor, without a previous communication em 
the subject with the Gentlemen of the Bank. | me 

Mr. Pitt read some extracts of letters from the British Resident and others at Hamburgh, 
which mentioned that large quantities of English Guineas were imported thither by the 
packets from Yarmouth; and one mcr that the Guineas were melted down on pains 
; 4 there. 
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there. Mr. Pitt said, that attention should be paid to this circumstance at the ports from 
whick thé packets sailed. ; Se casei 


No. 16.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 12th February 1796. 0 * 

Tux Governor told Mr. Pitt, That the Court liad received his letter of the 11th instant, 
and would comply with. his desire of continuing to pay the Treasury Bills as usual till 
May, when he hoped it would be totally done away ; and that he might look to a tem- 
porary accommodation of 500,000/, in the interval, buat absolutely. required that it should 
never exceed that sum. | ee on ee” Se. oe we 

Mr. Pitt said, That as fur as lay in bis power, it should not exceed it; ‘but that demands 
did arise occasionally which he could not foresee, but. which the public service required 6 
be provided for, and if the money from the loan did not flow in tast. enough, he might be 
obliged to have recourse for temporary assistance to the Bank; and that it lay with the 
Court of Directors to judge whether they chose to accommodate the Public or not. ae 


No. 17.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 11th April 1796. 


Tue Governor and Deputy Governor this day waited on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at his desire, when he informed them that he meant to propose in Parliament a further 
Joan of about six millions and a half, in order to fund the four millions of Exchequer Bills 
which the Bank holds on the Supply and Vote of Credit of 1795, two millions of Exche- 

ver Bills which have issued to the Public, and about half a million, the amount of Nav 
Bills held by the Bank, due in the months when be means to fund them, but which the 
Governoy had informed Mr. Pitt that the Bank chose to have the payment of. Mr. Pitt 
said, he hoped to be able.to bring this matter. before the House on Monday next the 
18th instant, aud would desire the Governor and: Deputy Governor to come on some 
day, this week, to. a -previous meeting with the parties who were to be concerned on this 
business. a : oe : 


4... Na. 18.—The Governor’s Report, and Resolution of 

Bias eh ~ agth May 1706. | 

Tu Governor having informed the Court,.That the present advance on Treasury Bills 
of Exchange is 835,000/. beyond which there is notice naw lying in the House of a further 
sum of about 200,000/. which will shortly become due ; and that a notice was brought on 
Mondey last from the Treasury, containing a list of Bills drawn oa the Commissioners to 
the sti of'900,000/. more,’ of which the principal part would fall due on the goth instant, 
which were @irected for payment at the Bank: the Court resolved, That a representation 


the Court of Directors, 


in writing should be made to the Chancellor of the Exchequer oa the subject. 


Rage Fe. ih Be tet, : ~ 
Nos 1ger—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 24th May,1796. 


In consequence of an appointment from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Gevernor 
and, Deputy Governer.waited upoh him this day; with &view to ‘lay before bim the Reso 
lution gatered uo by, the Covert onthe 19th instant ; but they found him so impressed with . 
the ASPESY 8 providing: the ¥unds-to pay off the Treasury Bills for 900,0007, and that — 
he ha seemed a Ele ty the liquidation thereof, that they thought it prudent to withhold 
the Resolution from him. — | a 2 ms 

Mr. Pitt explained his, measure in.the following letter to'the Governor and Deputy 
Govémor, which he wrote while they were with him; viz eS 


sGentlonreny “8 | Downing-street, 25ta May 1796. ' 
Ii.nse leave tu’ acquaint you, for the information of your Court, that.a warrant is 
direused {Sr the Issue of 900,0004 for the payment of the Bills to become due to that 
amoung in the course of the present week. I must at the sume time desire you to request 
of the t, in consequence of the pressure arising from this unexpected payment, tbat 
they! avail acéommorlate Government by advancing a sum of 200,000 /. age wicenatge 
the Paymaster General, tg be repaid out of the Cash to be received on the next payment 
of the loan ef 7,500,0001. -_ | Pe ee a ae 
| J have the honour,to be, Kee 2 tes et 

| ; — : o 4... ,(Sigaed) Wm Pus. + 


Gevernor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank. 


The Governor afterwards mentioned in conversation the desire of the Court to have tlie, 
new arrangement made, which should ease the Bank from the payment of the Treasuty - 
Bills. The promise to which point Mr. Pitt acknowledged to have made ; but being ex- 
cessively hurried away with a variety of business,:and about to set off to, attend the elec: - 
tion at Cambridge, he desired leave to defer this object uhtil some time next week, after, 
his return, when he would resume it. a so a. 
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ow, No. 20.--loterview. with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 14th June 1796. he : 


- i ; 


‘Tae Governor and Deputy Governor this day waited on Mr. Pitt, with a statement of 


the Treasury Bills paid by the Bank, which advance now to the sum of £.1,002,555 -6 4 
ities aha, aged ee eee ae 
: Be cs . 4 PRIS 7 ‘ve f ie eT Ss 4 i oo ro 

ow Bayagaibagy a § 


o ry . oF a « - 
1 tis , 


i 
. 


on the credit of the Consolidated Fund,. whieh‘ ‘will enable me to make provision for the 
resent demands, and to pay immediately the four hup : d pounds lately adyanoed 
also be obliged. to request a. further. 


i 


it is forthe public service; ahd I trast the Laie oF Tepayments which, are. segured te the! » 
of their making these tempararyiadvaanes | 


Governotofthe Bask yp oe 4 


fier 3 debate. .on., the subject.:of this: 
Resolution thereon :-— om | | , 
e payment for the amount of the advances 


dispore of any ofthe Bach af Grd, eto onde fot 
their discharge, and any loss should: arise from, they. being at a discount in the market, 


A 


N*-9, 


osexdt by: Mr. Pitt, ‘and-to' wave theit claim of repayment of the 500,0004.. till. she. moetog -, 
shalt 


be totally. done away! = > - ; ae & a dye we. Re Oe eee 
Resolved, That the Court do not ‘consent’ to advance any more Money for the. payment = 
of such Bills which fall due after the 1st of August. | 

_ fesolced, That the Court do Consent to the other part of the letter, to advance the sum 
of 800,006f: on the credit of Exchequer Bills on the Consolidated Fund, a6 ¢ondition -of } 
being paid off the 400,000/. lately advanced to Government, and the Navy Bille dueand * 
coming due; but they do not consent to advance the second sum of 800,a002. in,the | 


month of August...) .5 00 cul gig rere . hors telnet, Sega: 
The , Governor, . Deputy Governgs, with Mr: Darelt and Mr. Samuel Thornton, were 

desired by.the Court to cairy ap. these’ Resolutions. to the Chancellor of the ‘Exchequer; | 

which, stey.did as soqn as the Court broke up. - And being admitted, they gave a copy of | 

the Resolutions .to Mr. Pitt, who having read them attentively over, said, “ He wag "— 

_ obligeed to the Conrt for what they did grast, which be should accept of; but added, — 

that it would be of no material use, in the present circumstances of the Nation, unless 


the other requisitions which be had made were complied with. That he must refer the 
<< affair again in a more pointed manner to the reconsideration of the Court, which he 
<< woatd do in a [etter to be sent to the Bank cee Tuesday morning, for the previous deli- 

“ beration 


BO«- i 


e¢ 
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“ beration of the Committee ; and that he would be glad to see the Governor and 
© Deputy Governor again before the next Court should meet.” | 


,No, 22.—Copy of a Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Resolutions of the 
| Court of Directors, 28th July 1796. ; 


' Gentlemen, — Downing-street, Wednesday July 27th. 

AFTER attentively considering the Resolutions of your Court, which I received from 
-you on Thursday last, I feel it an indispensable duty, however unwilling I am to urge any 
request which appears to them liable to any difficulty or objection, to represent to you, 
-jn the most earnest manner, that it will be impussible to avoid the most serious and dis- 
‘tressing embarrassments to the public service, unless, in addition to the accommodation 
which has been already agreed to for the present month, the Court can consent to advance 
she second sum of 800,000/. in the ey i of August, und can also make provision for the 
payment of such further Treasury Bills as may fall due in the next month, or as may be 
drawn payable in September and October. With respect to those for the two latter months, 
as none such have yet been accepted, I should hope an arrangement may be made for 
accepting them, payable at a period subsequent to October, by which means the incon- 
venience of the advance may possibly be in a great degree obviated. I must request you 
to take the first opportunity of laying this application before your Court, and to state to 
them, that objects of the utmost importance to tne Public are involved in their determina- 
tion opon it. 7 

a I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, Your obedient humble servant, 

Governor and Deputy (Signed) Wm Pite. 
Governor of the Bank.J 


Resolved, That this Court do agree to advance, for the service of the Public, the sum 
of 800,000/. towards the end of the month of August, on the security of Exchequer Bilts 
‘to be issued under the Act of Parliament on the surplus of the Consolidated Fund ; and 
that such Treasury Bills as have been accepted, and shall fall due during the month of 
August, be likewise discharged on a deposit of like Exchequer Bills to be issued on the 
Consolidated Fund to an equal amownt, which Bills have been stated by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to be about the sum of 300,0001. : : 

_ That the Court do not engage to advance for any sum of Treasury Bills which may be 
drawn and shall fall due after the month of August : 

That this Court do expect that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will give a promise that 

a new mode of paying the Treasury Bills shall be adopted immediately on the meeting of 
Parliament, as this Court will not continue the mode of discharging them any longer. 
: Resolved, That this Court, having granted this accommodation with great reluctance, 
and contrary, to their wishes, the Governor be desired to present to Mr. Pitt, a copy of 
the following memorial; and request of him, that, for the justification of the Court of 
Directors, the same may he laid before His Majesty’s Cabinet. : 

“ The Court of Directors of the Bank of England, fully sensible of the alarming and 
dangerous situation of the public credit of this kingdom, and deeply impressed with the 
tommunication lately made to them by the Right Hon. W” Pitt, both by letter and ina 
conference with the Governor and Deputy Governor, are very willing and desirous to dé 
every thing in their pewer to support the national credit, and to enable His Majesty's 
Ministers to carry on the public service ; but in complying with the request made to them 
by the Right Hon. W" Pitt, in his letter of the 27th instant, they think that they should 
be wanting in their duty to their proprietors, and to the public, if that compliance was not 
accompanied with the following most serious and solemn remonstrance ; which, for the 

ustification of their Court, they desire may be laid before his Majesty’s Cabinet. 

- They beg leave to declare, that nothing could induce them, under the present circum- 
4tances, to comply with the demand now made upon them, but the dread that their refusal 
Might be productive of a greater evil, and nothing bat the extreme pressure and exigencies 
of the case can in any shape justify them for acceding to this measure, and they appre- 
hend, that in so doing, they render themselves totally incapable of granting any further 
assistance to Government during the remainder of this year, and unable even to make the 
usual ‘advances on the land and inalt for the easuing year, should those Bills be passed 
before Christmas. os 
’ “ They likewise consent to this measure, in a firm reliance that the repeated promises so 
frequently made to them, that the advances on the Treasury Bills shoald be completely 
done away, may be actually fulfilled at the next meeting of Parliament, and the neces- 
sary arrangements taken to prevent the same from ever happening agam, as they conceive 
it to be an unconstitutional mode of raising Money, what they are not warranted by their 
charter to consent to, and an advance always extremely inconvenient to themselves.” 


‘ No, 23.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, gth August 1796. 


_ Some lists of Treasury Bills accepted, payable at the Bank, of which about 37,000/. fall 
due in September and October, being brought down to the Bank, the Governor and Depaty 
Governor this day waited on Mr. Pitt, to mention this matter to him; and to remind him, 
that the Court had resolved not to pay any Bills on the Treasury due in those manths, 
unless provision’ was made for the same ‘by the Treasury. Mr.-Pitt thanked them ‘for the 
es - | attention 
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attention, and told them, it was meant to prepare Money at the Bank for the discharge of — Appendix, . 
those Bills. | 7 _ 'N°g, - 
| continued. 


, No. 24.—At a Court of Directors at the Bank, on Thursday 3d November 1796. 9 “——-—_——_ 


"Tue Governor having received the following letter from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, viz. | | 


Gentlemen, Downing-street, Nov. 3d, 1796. 
I have to request you to represent to your Court, that it will contribute essentially to - 
the public service, if they think proper to advance the amount (as it may be wanted) of 
Exch uer Bills usually raised on the Jand and malt; and that [ shall, in that case, be 
abe to make provision for the payment of the balance now due on Treasury Bills, at 
such time and in such proportions as may be agreed upon by them. — 

. I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, Your obedient humble servant, ' 


We Pitt. | 


Resolved, That the Lords of the Treasury be accommodated with the sum of 2,750,000. 
on the land and malt taxes 1797, on the following conditions: that the sum of 
1,513,345¢. 198. 7d. already advanced by the Bank on Treasury Bills of Exchange, be 
paid thereout: and that all the Treasury Bills directed to be paid at the Bank, which 
daall fall due in the months of November and December, shall be discharged and satisfied 
by Money to be sent down for the purpose ; and that from the first day of January 1797, 
provision shall be made, on notice that Bills have been pre goa to the amount of. 
100,000l. that Money or Exchequer Bills to that amount shall be issued to the Bank 
three days before the whole sum becomes due. | | 
- The Governor was desired to inform the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the above 
Resolution, and at the same time mention to him, that the Court intended to adhere 
strictly to these terms, and hoped he would give directions that no alteration should take 
place respecting them. . 


No. 25.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1st February 1797. 


Tae Governor and Deputy Governor ae waited upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to represent to him how uneasy the Court were at their large advances for 
Government, and especially on the Treasury Bills paid, which now amounted to 1,554,6350., 
aod would in a few days be augmented to 1,819,818/.; and required that some effective 
measure should be immediately taken for the payment of the whole of this sum, as ha 
been so seriously promised them should be done at the opening of this year. 
_ Mr. Pitt acknowledged his intentions, and wished to have done it; but said, that he had 
been prevented by the very pressing calls for various other services. He said, however, he 
would consider over his payments and resources, and would endeavour to form some plan 
for the repayment of the Ricsauty Bills against the next day, when the Governor and 
Deputy Governor were to wait upon him again about the business of the national stock. 
Accordingly, this day Mr. Pitt resumed the subject, and said, that he was endeavouring to 
sell Exchequer Bills ; out of which he hoped to be able to pay about 300,000 J, at present ; 
which the Governor wished him to do, that the Bank might be provided for the Bills now 
falling due. Mr. Pitt said, that as to future payment, he believed he could propose to pay 
every week about 150,000/. or in that proportion, until the whole sum now due was paid off. 
Mr. Pitt however hinted in conversation, that another large sum of Bills had appeared from 
St. Domingo. The Governor begged he would give us an idea to what amount they were. 
He said, about 700,000/.; on which the Governor expressed great apprehension about such 
an access to the present advance; and begged of Mr. Pitt to put off the acceptance of these 
fresh Bills, or at least to protract the accepiance of them to a term of two months beyond 
their tenor; which he said he would consider about, and take his resolution. | 

The Governor then desired Mr. Pitt to write a letter officially to him, and he would lay 
it before the Court, and take their Resolutions upon it. Mr, Pitt then hinted that he 
should want some Money to send to Ireland; that he had been applied to for a large sum, 
dut that 200,qo0/. in Specie would be necessary. The Governor and Deputy Governor 
doth told him, that any further drain of Cash from the Bank would in these times be very 
dangerous; as they acknowledged that the Cash had been very materially lessened of late, 
anil they therefore begged of him to try if 100,0002. would not be sufficient. 


. No. 26.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 3d February 1797. 


Tue Governor and Deputy Governor this day waited on Mr. Pitt, to mention to him that 
his letter, which contained the engagement to liquidate the present advance on 'Treagury 
Bills, was yesterday laid before the Court; who, after a ns debate on the subject, had 
submitted to the plan as proposed by him; but that, by the direction of the Court, they 
recommended he | performance of the payments promised: which Mr. Pitt said 
‘should certainly be observed: and that he had hopes of -being able to pay-it off, even 
quicker than ‘he had proposed. | “eo 
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"No, 27.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 10th February '1797. 


- Tne Committee met this day, and taking into their most serious consideration the cer- 
tainty, which now threatens us, that ‘Mr. Pitt will be obliged to bring forward here a loan 
for lreland, to the amount of 1,500,000/.; and the evils which will probably follow on such 
a measure to this House, by the sending over to that country a great part of the sum ia 
Specie; they resolved to ask of Mr. Pitt a considerable reduction of the Bank’s present 
aavanees to Government, .to be raised, as he hinted, by a new loan: and they made ent a 
statement for that purpose to be presented to bi, which was as follows: 


:  ~ Arrears of advance on Jand and malt 1794 = - - - - 337,000 

De - - D9 - = - = - + 1795 - = = = 491,000 

D°?.- -D® - - - - - - 1796 + + + = 2,599,000 
Exchequer Bills on Vote of Credit = - = * - ‘+ = : 

", D* on Consolidated Fund 1796 = - - ° - - - 1,323,000 

Treasury Bills paid - - - - - - - 1,674,645 

£.7,186,445 

_ Besides arrears of interest due, &c. - - - - - 400,000 


_ .They desired that a deputation of the Governor, Deputy Governor, Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. S. Thornton, would go up to Mr. Pitt; and request, that if the Irish loan must take 
place, he would undertake first to arrange the repayment of the above sum to the Bank, as 
the only means which the Committee can propose for the defence of the Bank against the 
mischiefs they dread from the Irish loan. | 

And the Committee also desired, that, if necessary, a special Court of Directors might be 
spmwmoned tu meet, on this business, on Monday next at 12 o'clock, that the business may 
be. bnought. before the Court. : - 
_ Jn consequence of the above Resolution, the Governor and other Gentlemen depated, 
went to Mr. Pitt, showed him the statement of the Bank’s demands on Government, which 
they wished to have paid off, or so arranged before the settlement of the Irish loan. Mr. 
4Pitt, on the article of the Treasury Bills, said, that be bad already laid his plan for the dis- 
ebarge of that article, which he meant to adhere to, and that therefore this article might be 
Jeft, gut ef the present agreement; and that be would lay his plan for the liquidation of 
the rest, by an addition to the late voluntary loan, or by some other measure as.might, be 
yapet forcible.. The Deputation pressed on him the necessity of attending, in his plans, to 
the point of making the payments to the Bank precede those which might be fixed for the 
Irish loan. They also informed him of their intention to call a special Court of Directors, 
to impart this business to them, which might be held on Monday or Tuesday next, as might 
best suit Mr. Pitt. He begged it might be called on Monday, as he said that Mr. Pelham, 
the Secretary of State for Veeaud: had been here some days on this business, and that it 
was of the utmost consequence that the matter should be fixed, and advice sent over to 
that country of it as soon as possible. On which the Governor told Mr. Pitt, that a Court 
of Directors should be summoned ou Monday; and requested that he would furnish him 
with a letter, explanatory of the business, to be laid before the Court; which Mr. Pitt pro- 
mised should be sent to the Bank either to-morrow or on Sunday. ; 


No. 28.—Copy of a Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Opinion of the 
Court of Directors, 16th February 1797. 


_Gentlemen, ae Downing-street, 15th February 1797. 
Since our last conversation I have turned my attention to an idea, that has been sag- 
ested to me, of raising the Money wanted for Ireland, as part of one Joan together with 
that which may be requisite here, and of leaving the time and mode of remittance to be 
settled between the English and Irish Governments, according to circumstances. Such a 
‘measure might possibly prevent some inconvenience, whicli would arise from thetr being 
otherwise two loans in the market at the same time, and might also give better means of 
regulating the remittance in the manner least inconvenient. It would at the same time 
hardly fail to be acceptable to Ireland, as it would probably procure Money for them at a 
‘much cheaper rate than they could otherwise borrow it. I have to request the favour of 
you to learn the sentiments of your Court on this point, and to communicate: to me the 
result, == | I have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 
rere | (signed) Wwe. Pitt. 
Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank. | _ | 


After a debate on the subject of this letter, it was the opinion of the Court, that it might 
be better for the Minister of this country to have the control over the remittance of the 
sum intended for Ireland, than, by an open loan for Ireland, to leave in the power of that 
Government to draw the Money away, without any consideration of the case of the Bank. 
And the Governor and Deputy, and Mr. Samuel Thornton, were desired to wait on 
Mr. Pitt, with the following observation on his letter, as directed by the Court: 

_. “It is the opinion of this Court, That the plan of adding to the intended English loan 
“ the aam that has been. proposed to be raised here for. the Government of {reland, a of 
| , ‘* making 
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“ making the remittances at such periods, and in such manner, as may be least inconvenient, 
“is preferable to the raising an Irish loan in England by itself, “and fixing the paymnents 
“ and remittances in a manger which cannot be varied according.to circumstances, .. * 

. But the Court must repeat.their apprehensions, hat any measure which tends to carry 
“ Money .ont of the country, is replete with alarming consequences to the Bank of 


“ England.” | : a . Ls Bach. & 
. The paper containing the above was.accordingly carried up to Mr. Pitt, who read it with 
attention, and then returned it. 5 ww, § a =. | —— 


No. 29. | 
“© Resolced, Thatit is the opinion of this Court, that the Treasury Bills of Exchange shall 
“be paid, which will become due in-the course of next week, to the amount of about 
“1450,000/.; but that no other Treasury Bills of Exchange shall be. paid by this House, 
“ until Money be issued to the Bank to pay the same.” | a. 
The Governor and Deputy Governor were desired to wait upon Mr, Pitt with the above 
Resolution, as soon as the Court broke up. | oe oh. ost 


_ No. 30.——Additional, continuation of No, 26.—— 
| 3d February 1797. 
THE Governor mentioned to Mr. Pitt, the great distress and inconvenience which the 
Bank, the Bankers, and the Public, suffered for want of a fresh coinage of Silver; and 
requested the Chancellar of the Exchequer to take some early measures for 4 redréép 
thereof by a new coinage, at least of sothe part of what would be wanted." #4 te 


No. 31.—Interview with the Chagcellor of the Exchequer, 8th February 4797.) 


THE Governor and Deputy Governor this day waited upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by his appointment; when he mentioned to them, that he was exceeditigty 


ressed by the Government of Ireland, to allow them to raise a loan on this country ; and 
fe thought that about 1,500,000. ‘would be the som.’ He knew it would be & difficulé:tird - 


unpleasant measure to be carried through, but thought it right to speak. 10 the Goveniots 
of the Bank about it. The Governor imniediately told Mr. Pitt, that‘sach a scheme must 
have the worst effect possible; that it would cause the ruin of the Bank; for that: beéh 
a loan raised here would all be sent over in Money to Ireland, and would dram much of 
our Specie from'us, Mr. Pitt desired that the matter might at present be only commeni- 
cated to the Committee of Treasury, but not to the Court of Directors ; witich the Governor 
promised to do, and to wait upon him again tesmorrow with Mr. Poget, as Mr. Pitt wished 
to speak with him also onthe subject.) 5 Ft 


No. 32.—Report of the Governor, and Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
. er | gth February 1797. a 

THE Governor this day communicated to the Committee, the circumstance mentioned 
by Mr. Pitt yesterday, about a further loan for Ireland; which struck them all as likely to 

roduce the most disastrous consequences to the House. And the Committee joined in 
opinion fully, that the Governor, in his interview with Mr. Pitt to-day, should tell him, 
that under the present state of the Bank’s advances to Government here, such a measure 
would threaten rain to the Hoase, and must probably bring us under the necessity to shut 
up our doors. nr rr: ae . 

After the Court this day, the Governor, with Mr.S. Thornton, (as the Deputy could not 
atténd) and Mr. Puget, waited on Mr. Pitt; who told them, that notwithstanding the 
difficulties and dangers which they foresaw by his carrying into execution a further loan for 
Ireland, he found it to be a measure of Government absolutely necessary; but that he 
‘would do every thing he could to obviate the difficulties, by making the Bank more easy in 
other points; and he proposed to raise, by an addition to the present voluntary loan, or by 
other means, with the consent of the Subscribers to that loan, whatever sum the Bank might 
desire to be paid off from iis advances to Government. He proposed this, from an‘ opinion 
that it was possibly in the power of the Bank to render itself safe by the diminution of its 
outstanding Notes; and he added, that he wished this: reduetion of. their ‘Notes -to. “Be 
effected by a diminution of their advances to Government, rather than ‘by lessening thele 
commercial discounts. sR he AG RR dd gk 
~ Qn the Governor’s stating, that in the event of the measure of an Irish loan being effected 
here, the Bank would probably think it necessary to restrain their advances, both to 
Government and to the Public, by way of discount; Mr. Pitt answered, he had-rather pay 
back fice millions to the Bank, than that they should restrain their discounts three millions; or 
to that effect. Mr. Pitt expressed an opinion that a good deal of thé Money that had Been 
takén ftum this country last year was returned; and perhaps kept ‘back in Londen, or“ in 
other parts of the kingdom, from whence he hoped to draw the resources he wants by a loan 
under the proposed circumstances.’ ‘Some discussion took place with Mr. Puget, whetlier 
a part at least of the Irish loan might not be negociated in Ireland; and reason was given 


‘ 


to think that a trial for this would be made. Mr. Puget suggested, that a pecuniary assist- 
ance given by this Government to the Irish Government might be preferable to a loan, as: 


the ao might be demanded back when there sae pressing occasion for it; but Ms, Pia 
: was 
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was of opinion, that if the necessity to call it back should arise, Ireland would not be able- 
to pay it; whereas he hoped the Specie would find its way back, by the regular course of 
trade, as soon as the internal state of that country would permit. | ; 
| Mr. Pitt proposed that the repayment to the Bank should be made proportionate to the 
instalments on the Irish loan, or to exceed them considerably if desired ; also, that po’ 
discount for prompt payment should be made on the Irish loan. — 


+ On their return from Mr. Pitt, the Governor ordered a Committee to be summoned to 


meet to-morrow, on very special affairs, at 12 o'clock. | | 


No. 33.—Letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the Resolution of the Court 
: of Directofs, and Deputation appointed ; 13th February 1797. | 


AT a Court of Directors held this day on ee affairs, the Governor laid before the 
Court the matter which had been proposed to the Committee of Treasury by Mr. Pitt, and 
which had been the subject of the several minutes of the Committee on the 8th, oth, and 
1oth instant in their private book: and the Governor read to the Court the following letter 
which he had received from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, viz. 


Gentlemen, Downing-street, February 10th 1797. 
.T have to request you to acquaint your Court, that from the representations received from 
Iveland, it appears indispensable, for the public service, that a loan should be raised here 
for the use of that Government, to the amount of 1,500,000 /.: on which I understand a con- 


_ siderable deposit will be requisite about the end of March. I am fully sensible that, in the 


present situation, such a loan might produce great temporary inconvenience here; and 
unless some measures were adopted to guard against its possible effects, might make it 
appear necessary for the Bank, from prudence and precaution, to restrain the accommoda- 
tion which they now give to the commerce of the country, within much narrower limits than 
is desitable. In order to avoid this great inconvenience, and at the same time to be enabled 
to provide for the urgent demands from Ireland, which are connected with the greatest 
interest and safety, and to prevent further embarrassments in the vigorous exertions which 
the present crisis may require ; it may, I think, be expedient to propose to Parliament to 
raise Money sufficient for paying off six (or if it should be ivy ab necessary) seven millions 
(including the Treasury Bills) of the sum now outstanding due from the Public to the Bank. 
So great a reduction of their advances, must, I trust, render them much more at ease as 
to the effect of other operations. I wish also to have it understood, that [ should propose 
the repayments to be received by the Bank, to take place by instalments, at least as early, 


- and to as great an amount, as any remittance that could be made to Ireland, under the instal- 


ments to be fixed for that loan. I shall be extremely glad to know the sentiments of the 

Court on that subject, and to confer with you, and any other Gentleman of the Court, on 

any point which may require explanation, ana on the best means of carrying the measure 

into execution, if it meets with the concurrence of the Court. Se : 
I have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

. | (signed) Wa Pitt. 

_ Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank. 


The Court received this communication with great uneasiness, from an apprehension 
of the bad consequences which would, in all probability, arise to the Bank from the remit- 
tance of such asum to Ireland, and the great drain of Cash which it would occasion; and 
after a very serious debate upon the subject, they came to the following Resolution; viz. | 
' 6° Resolved, That this Court is of opinion that the repayment of seven millions of the 
Money advanced by the Bank to Government will be of very essential service to this 
House; but the Court is nevertheless extremely apprehensive that the negociating the 
proposed loan for Ireland in this country, will necessarily endanger the safety of the Bank 
of England by the large drains of Cash which it must occasion for the remittance of that 
sum to Ireland.” 

: ‘The Governor and Deputy Governor, with Mr. Darell and Mr. Bosanquet, were deputed 
by the Court to wait upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer with this Resolution; and 
they took with them a copy of it in a paper sealed up, that in case Mr. Pitt should require 
it to be left with him to:show it to the Cabinet, it might be in a situation guarded from the 
eyes‘of the people in office. The gti lage waited on Mr. Pitt when the Court broke 
up, and waited till he came home; when being admitted, the Governor told him that a 
Special Court had been held on the subject, and that he and the other Gentlemen were 
depated to bring him the Resolution of the Court upon it, which Mr. Pitt read attentively; 
and desiring to have a copy left with him, the one sealed up was given to him, which he 
was desired by the Governor to.return to him when he had. communicated it to the Cabinet. 
In. the conversation which took place afterwards, the Governor asked if it was not possible 
that a part of the 1,500,000/. could be raised in Ireland for its own use? Mr. Pitt said, 
that the sum mentioned was all expected from this country ; that a further sum was wanted 
in the whole; but that the Irish Government hoped to raise the remainder in that country. 
Qn the subject of the loan to be raised here to pay off the above sum to the Bank, Mr. Pitt 
said, tre meant to make it equal, not only to that purpose, but to set him at his ease for other 
parts of the public service, which he had not been able to calculate with sufficient exacti- 
tade on bringing out tlre Jast loan. That he meant to raise this additional sum in the same 
et ‘ T'unds, 
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Funds, and if possible by the same Subscribers, to whom proposals would be made, with 
an allowance for their loss on the former engagement; and that if he was disappointed in 
this expectation, he must take other measures, as usual. — : : oo 
After this the Governor asked of Mr Pitt if it could not be made compatible with the 
forms of office, that when the payments should come to be made on this proposed lvan, the 
Money might be retained at once by the Bank, as far as was intended for the liquidation of 
their advances, without being sent up to the Exchequer, as was hitherto practised, which 
mode had often caused a delay of many days; and once last year a total disappointment of 
the sum? Mr. Pitt said, that he saw no reason why this routine of office should not b 
altered ; that he would think of it, and order another arrangement. : 


No. 34.—Deputation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 21st February 1797. 


Tue Committee observing, with great uneasiness, the large and constant decrease in the 
Cash, held a particular consultation on that subject. this day ; and on examination into the 
-gtate of the Cash since the beginning of this year, they found that in the course of the month 
of January there had been a decrease of = - - 


= = = o™ —_— + 


And since the beginning of this month a further loss of - = - - = + 
And that the Cash was now reduced to between value, in Bullion and ; 
foreign Coin, and aboutthevalueof-  - - — - - : es 


in Silver Bullion. Perceiving also, by the constant calls of the Bankers from all parts of 
the town for Cash, that there must be some extraordinary reasons for this drain, arismmg 
probably from the alarms of an expected invasion; the Committee, after maturely. consi- 
-dering the matter, resolved to send a notice to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 
situation of matters at the Bank; and to explain exactly to him how the Cash is circum- 
stanced, that he may, if possible and proper, strike out some means of alleviating the public 
alarms, and stopping this gy la disposttion in people’s minds for having a large deposit 
of Cash in their houses. The Governor, Deputy Governor, with Mr. Darell and Mr. 
Bosanquet, were deputed to wait upon Mr. Pitt, who went to him; and after describing 
to him the anxiety of mind which all the Directors were under on this subject, they 
explained to Mr. Pitt the exact pafticulars above mentioned. Mr. Pitt seemed aware that 
this unusual drain of Cash from the Bank must arise from the alarm of an invasion, which 
he observed was now become much more general than he could think necessary. He said, 
‘that by all his informations he could not learn of any hostile preparations of consequence 
making in France to invade this country, except the fleet which was refitting at Brest, 
after being driven off from the coast of Ireland; but that he could not answer that no 
artial attack on this country would be made by such a mad and desperate enemy us we 
ad to deal with. The Deputation pressed on Mr. Pitt to declare something of this kind 
in Parliament, in order to ease the public mind. | i 
The Deputation then mentioned to him the necessity of bringing forward the new loan, 
out of which the repayment of the seven millions to the Bank was to be made, as in the 
present emergency it was of the utmost consequence that our advances should be contracted 
as soon as possible. He said, he was occupied on that point, and hoped, in a couple of 
days, to have his plan so arranged as to be able to call the Gentlemen together, with whom 
it might be necessary to negociate for anew loan, Mr. Pitt also mentioned, that he hoped 
the Committee would, in the present situation of matters, think it necessary to endeavour 
at obtaining a supply of Gold from foreign countries, which the Governor told him they 
were considering about, and should do what they could therein. | 
In the afternoon the Governor and Deputy Governor had a meeting at the desire of :the 
Committee, with Messrs. Goldsmid and Eliason, and agreed with them, that they should 
write by that post to pnp eal and order a purchase of Guineas, or any Gold Bullion, 
to be shipped directly for this House, to the amount of 50,000/. on a commission of } per 
cent. The said Messrs. Goldsmid and Co. to stand all risk of the actions of the Houses 
with whom they correspond, but the risk of the conveyance to London to rest with the 


Bank. } 


“No. 25.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 22d February 1797. 


Messrs. Goldsmid and Eliason attended the Committee this day, and were directed to 
give further orders to Hamburgh for the purchase of Gold; and were told that an appli- 


cation would immediately be made to the Minister to order a frigate or armed sloop to go 


to Hamburgh to take in such Gold as might be bought, and also to desire that the restric- 
tion on the Captains of the packets not to take any Gold on board at Hamburgh for this 
country might ie taken off. The Governor and Deputy Governor waited on Mr. Pitt on 
this subject, who promised to apply to the Admiralty tor directions about sending out a 
frigate or armed sloop; and that he would apply to the Postmaster General to give the 
orders to the Captains of the packets. | : 
" The Governor pressed Mr. Pitt again on the subject of the Treasury Bills, and told him, 
that he feared the Court would not agree to pay the Treasury Bills, which fall due next 
week. 

_ Mr. Pitt said he would send 50.0007. to the Bank in part provision fhereof, but that he 
did not think he could raise the Money to the full amount of the Bills due. | 


N 4 | No 36.-¢ 


— 
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No. 36.—Interview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 24th February 1797. 


At a Committee of the whole Court held this day, it appeared that the loss of Cash 
yesterday was above , and that about were already drawn out this 
day, which gave such an alarm for the raat! of the House, that the Deputy Governor and 
Mr. Bosanquet were desired to wait on Mr. Pitt to mention to him these circumstances, and 
to ask him how far he thought the Bank might venture to go on paying Cash, and when he 
would think it necessary to interfere before our Cash was so reduced as might be detrimental 


- to the immediate service of the State. Mr. Pitt said, that this was a matter of great 


importance, and that he must be prepared with some Resolution to briug forward in the 
Council, for a Proclamation to stop the issue of Cash from the Bank, and to give the 
security of Parliament to the Notes of the Bank. [on consequence of which he should 
think it might be proper to appoint a Secret Committee of the House of Commons to 
look into the state of the Bank affairs; which they assured him the Bank were well pre- 
red for, and would produce to such a Committee. Mr. Pitt also observed, that he should 
have no objection to propose to Parliament, in case of a Proclamation, to give parlia- 
mentary security for Bank Notes. The Governor and Deputy Governor this day waited 
on Mr. Pitt, to mention to him, that it would in the present circumstances be highly re- 
quisite that some general meeting of the Bankers and chief Merchants of London should be 
held, in order to bring on some resolution for the support of the public credit in this alarm- 
ing crisis: and they took the liberty to recommend to Mr. Pitt, to have a private meeti 
some of the chief Bankers at his house to-morrow, at three o’clock, in which the plan 
for a wore general meeting on Tuesday or Wednesday next might be laid; in the propriety 
of which Mr. Pitt agreed, and said he would summon a previous meeting for to-morrow 


accordingly. This was communicated by the Governor to the Committee. 


Answer to No. t. 


On the communication of the Resolution No. 1, on the 17th January 1795, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed his thanks for the communication; and said, he 
should arrange his measures in conformity: but that though he was going to reduce 
immediately the sum of the Treasury Bills, it might not be in his power to bring them 
down to the sum stipulated, till after the first payment of the loan. 


Answer to No. 2. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer having read the paper, seemed fully convinced of the 
propriety of the representation ; and declared, that it should have been attended to on his 
t before, but in the multiplicity of public affairs it had been forgotten. He however 
said, it should be complied with out of hand, and that he would aide: 1,200,000 /. to be 
paid to the Bank, on that account, immediately. 


Answer to No. 4. 


On presenting this paper, Mr. Pitt said, It was not his fault that the account had not 
been diminished, for he had ordered, some time since, two warrants to be made ott, 
amounting to above 600,000 /., which were now completing, and would soon come down to 
us; showing at the same time, the preparatory parts thereof. The Governor then replied, 
that 600,000 /. would not nearly reduce the amount to the agreed sum; that our calls had 
lately been so great, with large drains of Cash and Bullion, as made us earnestly wish to 
lessen our credits as much as possible; and then he wished Mr. Pitt would, without par- 
ticular inconvenience to himself, name a day from whence the Resolution of the Court 
should take place. The Deputy Governor asked, if Mr. Pitt could do this next Money 
(when the Chairs were to meet him on the national stock business?) He replied, he could 
not, he believed, be ready to do it by that time; but he might probably then inform us 
further about it; and added his hope, that the Bank did not, for this year, mean to restrict 
him from the credit of the 500,000 /. on Treasury Bills. 


Answer to No. 5. —- 


Mr. Pirr acknowledged, that he had not, in his note of Wednesday last, entered into 
any particulars about the payment of the Treasury Bills; but that he meant, if the Bank 
assisted him with the two millions and a half in question, on Exchequer Bills, payable out 
of the growing produce of the Consolidated Fund, in the quarters for October next and 
the April following, he did mean to pay part of the Bank’s advance on the Treasury Bills 
out of that Money ; but he hoped that the whole of it would not be required, but that it 
should be provided for out of other Funds. The Governor then. observed to him, how fre- 
‘quent promises had-been given to reduce this advance to the limit of 500,000l. which had 
never yet been carried into effect; and begged leave to represent, how desirous the Bank 
Court was to have the payment of the Treasury acceptances otherwise arranged than at the 
Bank ; which Mr. Pitt said should be taken up on a future occasion. The Governor said, 
he could not engage for any thing; but he knew how desirous the Court always was to 


assist the Government ; though a provident care for their establishment must precede all 
= | | other 
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other objects. Mr. Pitt observed on this, that the welfare of the Bank, we must suppose, 
was an‘ object of equal importance to him as to us. The Governor then added, that though 
he, did not engage for the Court, if Mr. Pitt could promise that two millions of the sum 
now asked for should be applied to extinguish so:much of the advance on the Treasury 
Bills, he believed it might be acceded to. Mr. Pitt replied, that he could not answer for 
so large part being paid immediately.; but that he would, on this information, draw up & 
new letter to the Court, to be considered:next Thursday ; and he wished to see thé two 
Governors at 12 o'clock on Tuesday next, to submit to them the plan of his letter: and 
the Governor and Deputy promised to wait on him at that time accordingly. : 


a al 


a 
Answer to No 7. 


ArrTer Mr. Pitt had read this paper, with great attention, twice, he began by express- 
ing his satisfaction and approbation of the measure of communicating such matters to him; 
saying, That he most certainly would frame his arrangements in a manner that might. 
enable him to remove our fears, and prevent unpleasant consequences ; and that he would 


endeavour to do this in such a manner as should produce no alarm ; srtongly recommend- | 


ing to the Court of Directors to use every possible precaution to prevent that also. 


The Governor then said, That he hoped Mr. Pitt did not conceive it to be the intention: 
of the Coust to refuse the advance of the land and malt 1796; but only that it was their 
wish to protract it for some time.. Mr. Pitt said, He. understood 4 so, and should 
avoid applying for it until it might be more suitable to the Bank. He also said, He’ 
should cernialy reimburse a million of the Treasury ‘Bills, and repay the 1,100,000/. as 
soon as the accounts were made up; and, if necessary, the 1,400,000 remaining should: 
be reimbursed. | 


The Governor mentioned to him the drain of Cash to Ireland, the calls for the West 
India armament, and the probability of soon perceiving those that will be occasioned by 
the claimants of the neutral ships bein reimbursed : in all which he seemed to concur. 
Then the Governor stated to him,. that the price of gold being so muoh above the value 


of our Guineas, must necessarily impress his mind with ‘the unavoidable’ consequenoes. - 
ete FS yoo tae 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer viewed this in a most serious light. | 


‘The Governor then mentioned the probability of the claims of the American ships taken; 


in the West Indies soon coming to a hearing, and which, he said, from report, would 
amount to near four millions. Mr. Pitt agreed that appeals were soon to be made, but 
he did not think the amount would come up to such asum. The Governor then resumed 
the subject of the Treasury: Bills ;.and boped, that after the meeting of Parliament,: Mr. 


Pitt would so arrange matters, as to prevent their continuing to be paid by the Bank in the’ 


manner lately adopted. His reply was, that this object would soon cease; their amount. 
seemed to have impressed his mind with a-design to discontinue the.service that occa~-. 
sioned them ; the troops were about to return -home. He candidly acknowledged, that the - 


expense of our troops on the Continent had been enormous; and intimated that the bent 
and operation of the war, as long as.it did still continue, would be naval, and in the 
West Indies. . _— : | ie do Gt 
The Governor then made his acknowledgments to Mr. Pitt, for the indulgence of so 
much .time as he had -given.to him and the Deputy Governor. The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer said, He was going out of town to-morrow for a week, and at his return :: 


would be glad to see the Govespors again, if any thing material should occur. 


y 
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Bank of England, 27th March 1797. 
Appendix, AN ACCOUNT of the Treasury Bills due to the Bank at the End of each Month since the 5th January 


N® 10. 1795, and of the Sums repaid to the Bank i in each Month since that Tir ime. 
ad 

PAID FOR BILLS. REPAID FOR BILLS. 
£. s. d. 
Due 5th January 1795 - 2,100,345 9 Q 
gist — - 2,513,762 17° - 

Se eee £. s. d. 

28th February — - 2,129,082 15 11 Repaid 23d February 1795 581,418 g 2 
31st March — - 2,263,558 8 7 

goth April -— - 1,845,393 3 4 - = gth April — - 795,283 1 7 

7th May — - 1,046,359 18 11 

ith — — - 100,000 — - 

izth — —- 11,335 —- - 

16th — — - 179,013 3 1 

21st — — - 1,536 -— - 

agd - —- 7.156 — - 

31st May — - 1,200,939 19 11 £.1,345,400 2 - 

8th June — - 15,240 — ~ 

gth - —- 89.395 - - 

12th - —- 8,253 - - 

13th — — - 582,853 - 9g 

18th — —- 1,627 -— - 

26th - — - 341,544 19 8 

27th — —_ - 100 — - 

goth June — - 793,218 9 1 £.1,039,013 — 5 

gth July —-- 8,036 7 7 

10th — — - 3,263 - - 

31st July — - 1,521,990 4 7 £.11,299 7 7 

ath August — - 47,869 11 4. 

28th = - — - 573,614 6 1 

gist August — - 1,873,056 2 4% £.621,483 17 5 

1st Sept. — - 40,757 6 9 

Sth - — - 312,702 4 8 

: oth — — - 318,780 14 6 

28th — — - 355989 11 7 

goth September — - 1,461,131 19 8 £.1,028,229 17. 6 

3d October — - 3.450 - - 

27th - — - 328,453 8 1 

gist October — - 1,400,248 16 — £.331,903 8 1 
goth November — - 1,791,372 - 3 

24th Decemb.— - 905,051 8 4 

gist = — — - 674,102 15 8 

3ut December — - 1,418,960 19 3 £.1,579,154 4 - 
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Due jist January 1796 


egth February 


gist March 


goth April 
- gist May 


goth June 


3 ist July 


3st August 


30th September 


31st October 


goth November 


31at December 


—— 


34 st January 1797 


28th February 


——— 


PAID FOR BILI5. 


1,202,358 2 — 


re 


616,807 16 5 


a 


519,889 13 8 


aa ern 


752,212 6 11 


nen 


967,702 7 5 


TS 


1,111,659 13 2 


ns 


521,491 7 G 


901,957 6 6 


1,392,309 10 - 


— 


1,042,256  — 10 


re, 


1,1 75,649 12 9 


————— anne 


1,562,142 14 3 


nas 


1,619,049 4 1 
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Repaid 5th January 17g0 


—_— ss. eee 
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REPAID FOR BILLS. 


£. s. d. 
782,598 11 6 


a aeeoce 


gd February — - 586,607 6 10 
4th = — — - 200,000 - — 
sth = - — - 201,029 8 3 
ith -- ™ ° 864 - = 
ith - — - 216,715 3 9 
igth — —- 15-8 6 
27th = — —- 97,691 15 10 


£.1,303,013 3 2 


TAD AS STERIC OE 


4th March — - 163,725 7 5 
sth - — - 249,590 16 6 
7th — - 71,776 = 5 
12th = - — - 4211 6 
ugd - — ° 191789 14 9 
£.676,924 10 7 
: eae 
4th April — - 882 9g 
‘6th — —- 500 - - 
igth — _—- 610 - - 
£.1992 g 6 
48th May — - 902,406 - 5§ 
gth July — - 345 12 6 
igth - ed 4144 - = 
goth ~- — - 817,296 18 10 
£.821,786 11 4 
nen TO 
1st Sept. — '- 100,000 - - 
16th - — - 50,000 - — 
£.150,000 - — 
_— emma 
gth Novem. — - 494,067 - 9 
10th = —- — - 114,584 3 11 
aod - — - 441,901 19 1 
£.1,050,553 3 9 
taal 
sth Decemb.— - 200,021 10 6 


ID 
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ment 


ioth February 1797. 273,724 10-7 


23d - — 50,077 7 2 


eine 


£.323,804 17 9 


eae 
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ble th 
Amount of all Advances for Bills of Exchange accepted by ea of ee patties 3 
ee Ces ee of His Majesty's Treasury, made payable and paid at the a a ou ee aia 
pag re f January 1795; ad of the farther Advances, and of the Repayments, from 
on the 1st o : 
the 28th February 1797. 


£. s. d, 
1795. : 
1795. = oe April 1. | To Amount of BILLS |) 931 - - 
January 1.{ To Amount of AD- PAID - i: - 
VANCES for Trea- 1,979,296 9 9 2.|-  - ditto-  - 959 - = 
sury Bills of Ex- . 3. | - - ditto - - 409% 2 5 
change not repaid - 4.|/- - ditto-  - 15333 4 5 
To Amount of BILLS \ io. & 6. | - - ditto - - 120 - = 
PAID- - - q.|° - ditto - -| 41,127 6 4 
ga.)- - ditto - - 55 - = 8.|- - ditto-  - 22,546 - - 
3.}- - ditto -  - TAO Ft g. | - - ditto - : 4418 - - 
5. o - ditto e 3 Ggo = 10. - - ditto - e 200 - - 
6. 1 - - ditto ag a 20,182 = or 11, ) - - ditto - 7 10,917 5 1 
71 - - ditto - - 2,958 - - 13. | - - ditto - : Bee oe 
1o.{- «= ditto -  - 100,974 17 : 14.|- - ditto-~ - 1,631 6 1 
12.;- - ditto- - 3,078 15.]- - ditto-  - 57,836 2 1 
14./- - dito- - foe eae 16.]- - ditto - -| 21,054 12 2 
15.]- - ditto- - pee, em 17.]- - ditto-— - 300 - ~ 
16.]- - ditto- - eee oe 18]- - dittlo-  - 3,343 - ; 
17.{- - ditto-  - 35,88 3 /  @0.J- - ditto- -| 152,659 19 
19.]- - ditto-— - ee a1.J- - ditto-  - 220 19 9 
a0.|- - ditto- - 24,979 1 a2,|- - ditto- - 4:273 11 7 
21.) - - ditto - . DO! Sy = 23. | - - ditto - > 2,750 - - 
a3.|- - ditto -— - Se05 = 24.|- - ditto-  - 33,256 - - 
93.1 - - ditto - - 3,805 a on, | - - ditto - - 13,420 - - 
24.}- - ditto - - 23,142 —- — a7,./- - ditto-  - 55 - ~ 
26. | - - ditto - = GO: ce es ag. | - - ditto - - 521 18 3 
a7,.]}- - ditto- - Be: 14 2 g0.]-  - ditto- - 2,086 11 - 
28. | - i ditto : sane >. = May 1. /- - ditto - : 794 12 7 
a 2 ae —— 175,485 1 10 y 2}- - ditto- - a aa 
an . a - ditto - - 25,094 
19,730 = - eile edna 3,029 15 - 
February 2.{- - ditto - — - ee co edie a 8) aeons 
ero ae Ss. s - - - ditto -  - 80,185 2 1 
cae ee es - = Ny a ditto - = - 983 1 8 
6i/- - ditto - - teed ~{- ito - -| 150,567 15 - 
; : : 1 18 10 re - ditto 52,507 
a - ditto 31,994 9 1 
7 : 6,760 - = 11 a - ditto - - 12,1 
9- | - : ane : 618 - - 12. | - - ditto - - 345 - ~ 
- o 1 . . . : oe 
u.[2 2 divo > 2] 1540 13. 6 ete tt ee 
ae oo Giese oo oe 16.|- = dito - =|  6g,ng0 16 
13+} - Stee : - oka - ditto - = 2,102 - - 
14.) - - ditto - : ag ee 2 ae - - "500 ae 
16. | - - ditto - i 6.8 a aa ae - ditto - 59919 3 10 
eh eo a Te a ditto - -| 9,013 8 4 
18.|- - ditto- - eee ee ls die 100 - - 
19, |- - ditto - : ce ae ee . ditto - - 2,668 4 5 
a0.|- - ditto - - Die! eel = 23-,- = ditto <. < 9,061 7 - 
are a ai ot a Ge. audits: oil. feeen se a 
23.|- + ditto- - 20,069 - - 20.;- - Bigs. 4,066 17 
24.|/- - ditto -  - ad aa sf a as ditto - -| 101,998 - - 
ee Oe Eh se ee a ; ditto - - Big =e 
Z - ditto - > a 29- | ° > Ae i 
ae _ sited - e 871 - - 30. | « - ditto - : 352521 1 4 
Fitieoys |\s ditto - - 3,031 17 6 
March 2.]- - ditto -  - 590 - g.{- - ditto- - 5,017 - - 
3.]- - ditto. - ds g3.|-  - ditto. .- 1,027 - - 
4-|- - ditto -  - GOD Te G.|- - ditto- -] 119,015 1411 
5.1- - ditto - = pT ae - ditto - © 146,951 ie 
6.]- = ditto-  - 1,698 5 4 9.|- - ditto-  - 10,207 19 - 
” | - - ditto - - 28,185 17 4 io. hs - ditto - - 124,502 2 3 
g|- - ditto -  - ee aa: 1,]}-  - ditto - = - | 17,397 - - 
13.|-  - ditto- - a 12,|- + ditto- . 31509 - - 
14. | - - ditto -  - 210 —- - 13. | - - ditto - : 54,618 1 3 
16.) - - ditto - - Behe ee 15.|-  - ditto- . 23408, -=. = 
17.{- - ditto-  - te. =? i. |- + ditto. - 9,972 6 5 
19-|- - ditto-  - wee oe 17,/- + ditto- ~~ me paaseie 
25.)- - ditto - - OOO Ek ae i8.|- - ditto. - 395 15 
26.1- - ditto-  - 500) = 20.|-  - ditto.  - 2,415 - - 
28. | - - ditto - - 94997 - - a - ditto - - 44,833 - - 
30. | - - ditto - - (ae 23.|-  °- ditto - - 33,701 5 ~ 
31.4 - - ditto - = 2,457 10 — : 
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1795 : 
June 24. 


To Amount of BILLS 
PAID - - 


ON THE OUTSTANDING DEMANDS OF THE BANK. 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


(© @ 6 @ tf t @ @© 8 6 


1,747 
152,239 
3,000 
197,833 
17,131 
52,049 
8,072 
42,871 
6,770 
41,272 
15,891 
551453 
5.734 
331403 
4,145 
49,199 
33,118 
1,566 
2,776 
1,224 
5,906 


6,051 
79503 
292,200 
33951 
545329 
209,776 
20,307 
65,489 
1,876 
1,523 
65 
49,774 
710 
39595 
33,646 
3,695 
16,829 
go2 
15,251 
12,846 
10,136 
421 
131,664 


12,487 
59175 

: 1,346 
21,115 
37127 
404 
352 
47,509 
1,470 
92,167 
1,894 
11,804 
108,014 
29,692 
100 
82,843 
8,574 
75,970 
25,980 
23,667 
100 
51385 
1,385 
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1795: : &. d. 
Sept. 29. oe oe of ee | 22,247 16 = 
30. | - - ditto - - 22,490 8 3 
October 1. | - - ditto - - 38,559 7 6 
2./- - ditto - » 3.450 - — 
ee - ditto - - 72,528 17 9g 
“5.1- + ditto -  - 8,164 10 — 
6. | - - ditto - ° 34,895 7 - 
a ea - ditto - : 4,749 - = 
8. | - - ditto - : 3314 15 10 
9 |- - ditto -— - 213° 7 8 
10. | - - ditto - - 25,921 7 = 
13. | - - ditto - ~ 8,999 15 10 
15. ] - - ditto - - 1,696 — — 
17. | - - ditto - - 3,332 - = 
20. | - - ditto - - 9,486 —- - 
a1. | - - ditto - - 17,740 7 — 
22. } - - ditto - - 1,619 - - 
23. | - - ditto - - 591 - - 
24. | - - ditto - - 9,945 4 6 
26. | - - ditto - - 4,068 — — 
27. | « - ditto - - 4,520 =— = 
28. | - - ditto - Z 8,936 2 8 
29. | - - ditto - - 5,261 12 — 
30. | - - ditto - - 3,032 g 8 
31. | - - ditto - - 31,403 g 10 
November 2. | - - ditto - - 1,443 16 6 
3. | - - ditto - - 2,630 - — 
4. | - - ditto - -| 26,947 4 10 
5. | - - ditto - - 17,337 17 - 
6. | - - ditto - - 10,133 13 9 
7./ - ditto - = 8,643 1 6 
g- | - - ditto - - 4,254 12 1 
10. | - - ditto - - 181 -— = 
ll, - - ditto - - 825 19 7 
12. | - - ditto - - 59443 16° 3 
14. | - - ditto, - - 6,533 5 4 
16. | - - ditto - - 2,665 11 11 
17. | - - ditto - - 2,031 18 10 
18. | - - ditto - - 2,490 - — 
1g. | - - ditto - ° 3526 9 3 
20. | - - ditto - - 959 - - 
21.] - - ditto - -| 43239 § - 
23. | - - ditto - -| 13,499 411 
24. | - - ditto - - 9,663 - — 
25. | - - ditto - - 951 9 - 
26. | - - ditto - ° 26,969 —- — 
27. | - - ditto - - 2,146 — — 
28. | - - ditto - - 188,007 8 3 
30. | - - ditto - - 18,116 -— 6 
December 1. | - - ditto - - 4,400 — — 
2.|- - ditto - ° 11,133 5 - 
3. |] - - ditto - - 3,000 — — 
4.|- - ditto - - 25,307 ~- — 
5.]- - ditto - - 38,089 8 2 
7.41 - ditto - - 1,302 — - 
| 8] - - ditto - ° 221,723 —- 1 
g. | - - ditto - - 6,320 10 2 
10. | - - ditto - - 507,008 12 1 
11. | - - ditto - - 19,577 12 11 
12. | - - ditto - ~ 60,8g7 11 11 
14. | - - ditto - - 60,074 2 2 
15. | - - ditto - - 53,330 8 2 
16. | - - ditto - - 25,143 - 6 
17. | - - ditto - - 7315 11 4 
18. | - - ditto -  - 2,912 4 7 
19. | - - ditto - ° 15,796 410 
21. | - - ditto - - 35,250 — — 
G2. | - - ditto - ° 7389 - = 
23. | - - ditto - - 30,775 4 9 
24. | - - ditto - - 23,882 18 1 
26. | - - ditto - ° 5,495 15 7 
28. | - - ditto - - 8i90 - — 
29. | - - ditto - - 41,281 7.4 
jo. | - - ditto - - 51282 5 4 
1796: ss 
January 1. | - - ditto - - 20,460 - -— 
a. | - - ditto - - 35,361 18 11 
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| | 
1796: | | £92. ad, eee | : ree £. s. d 
me es : ril 6. | To Amounto 
January 4 To au ore ae \ 101,744 6 g P | PAID ee ae } 3,510 — ~ 
Re We Ss - ditto - - 957.13 2 7\- - ditto -  - 3150 - = 
6. - ditto - : 1850 —- - 8. | - - ditto - : 35,191 8 1 
ae - ditto - 2 2,107 4 8 g. | - - ditto -  - 1,497 - 8 
8. | - - ditto - - 805 - = 11. | - - ditto - - 5,078 15 1 
91+ - ditto-  - 15,712 14 4 12./- ' - dittv-  - 22,546 1 3 
Il. | - - ditto - - 164 7 #7 13. | - - ditto - - 2,543 -— - 
bz. | - - ditto - . 14,221 13 5 14. ] - - ditto - : 1,410 15 3 
13. | - - ditto - . 24,188 4 7 15. | - - ditto - - 795744 5 11 
14. | - - ditto - .- 97,119 - — 16. | - - ditto - - 37.441 5 = 
15. | - - ditto - - 15,183 15 6 18, | - - ditto - - 14,142 1 10 
16. | - - ditto - - 75,146 16 9 ig. | - - ditto - : 9:334 19 g 
18. | - - ditto - - 35,029 1 6 20. | - - ditto - - 13,593 14 7 
19-|- + ditto-  - 27,1908 1 6 21.|- - ditto-  - 9,602 - - 
21. | - - ditto - - 15.417 17 3 22.) - - ditto - * 3,000 ~ - 
o2.|- - ditto - —  - 1687: = 23.{- - ditto-  - 3778 3 6 
23. | - - ditto - - 11,692 g 12 25.) ° - ditto - 3,698 17 4 
a25.)-  - ditto - - 11,284 5 6 20.|-  - ditto-  - 60 - - 
26. | - - ditto - - 9:583 1 10 27-4 - - ditto - . GOO’ ves. 
27. |- - ditto - Z 8,309 g 11 28. | - - ditto -. - 16,440 - - 
28..]- - dittle -  - 2,592 2 9g 2j.|/- - ditto - = 12,835 17 
2g. | - - ditto - - 42,079 8 5 30. | - - ditto - - 6,286 2 
February 1. | - - ditto - - 7:496 15 g May 2. | - - ditto - ; ,7gO0 - - 
a - ditto - - 296 - - 3.4 - - ditto - - 2,000 — - 
3. ] - - ditto - - 269,161 10 6 4.]- - ditto - - 5,750 — - 
4. | - - ditto - - 6,008 14 4 5: | - - dilto - - 584 13 - 
6. ] - - ditto - - 33,512 15 8 6. | - - ditto - - W114 6 
8. | - - ditto -  - 20,010 — — 71° - ditto -. - 21,786 1 10 
9g. | - - ditto - - 17,360 10 2 g. |] - - ditto: - - 18,700 - - 
10. | - - ditto - - 2,207 19 9 10, | - - ditto - : 1,500 - - 
11. | - - ditto - - 30,276 10 10 ll, } - . - ditto - - 100 - - 
12. | - - ditto - - 22,550 -— — 12, | - - ditto - - 3,200 — - 
13-|-  - ditto-  - 47.911 5 4 13.;-  - ditto - — - 39930 - - 
15. | = - ditto - - 90,985 13° 7 Ig. | - - ditto - - 8,325.12 - 
16. | - - ditto - - / 9,522 §& 4 16, | - - ditto - - ‘§&Q75 - - 
17. | - - ditto - - cr 17.4 - - ditto - - 480 — - 
18.|- - ditto -  - 10,334 13. 8 18} - - ditto - — - 435 - - 
19. | - - ditto - - 14,529 18 7 1g. | - - ditto - - 3,868 14 2 
g0.|- + ditto -  - 28,166 14 10 20.) - + ditto - - goo - - 
22. | - - ditto - - 152 2 - 21, ] - - ditto - - 1,410 — - 
23. | - - ditto - - 2,544 - = 23. [ - - ditto - - 5110 — - 
24. 1 - ditto - - 15.552 3 9 24. | - - ditto - - 1000 — - 
25. | - - ditto - - 8,753 - - 25. | - - ditto - - 557 14 9 
26. | - - ditto - - 12,319 5 11 | 26. | - - ditto - - 650 - - 
27.) - - ditto - 45,991 8 2 27.) - - ditto - - 797 - - 
29. | - - ditto - - 17,505 Q9 5 | 28. | - - ditto - - | 1,007,929 g 8 
: 30. | - - ditto - - 13,455 1 - 
March 1. ] - - ditto - - 17,775 15 10 31. ] - - ditto - - 160 - 
2.) - - ditto - - 1,200 — -— , 
3. | - - ditto - - 262,770 16 6 June g. | - - ditto - - 1,00 -— - 
4.]- - ditto - - 12,635 19 8 3. | - - ditto - - 2,043 11 Q 
5. | - - ditto - - 17,737 1 2 4. | - - ditto - - 250 - - 
7.4 - - ditto - - 13,52l 11 2 6. | - - ditto - - 725 17 1 
8. ]} - - ditto - - 22,224 3 | 7-|- - ditto - - 1,000 — - 
10, | - ditto - - 2,230 - = 8. | - - ditto - - 11,900 -— - 
11. | - - ditto - - 59772 11 6 g- | - - ditto - - 1,090 10 6 
12.4 - - ditto - - 16,000 — - 10. | - - ditto - - 756 — - 
14. | - - ditto - - 6,321 - - 11. | - - ditto - - 8,681 2 1 
15. |- - ditto - - 8,350 -— - 13. [ - - ditto - - 6,805 17 6 
16. | - - ditto - - 9.500 —- ~ 14. | - - ditto - = 5,029 - 10 
17. | - - ditto - - 4,402 — - 15.!- - ditto - 3,136 - 3 
18. | - - ditto - - 3,791 8 = 16. | - - ditto - - 6,987 19 11 
19.]- - ditto - - 7,728 13 2 17./- - ditto - -{| 650 - - 
21. | - - ditto - - -17,556 17 3 18, | - - ditto - = 8,905 § - 
22. | - - ditto - - 2,385 — — 20. | = - ditto - . | 5,103 10 4 
23.|- - ditto-  - 1,660 -— —- ai1.|- - ditto - = -| 2,691 14 8 
24. | - - ditto - - 92,986 2 6 22. | - - ditto - - | 3,105 - - 
25. | - - ditto - ’ 3319 12 6 23. | - - ditto - - 1,350 - - 
20. | - - ditto - - 3758 19 5 25. 4° - ditto - - 23,884 lg 4 
28. | - - ditto - - 31,055 - - 27. | - - ditto - - | 7,900 — - 
ag. | - - ditto - - 5,518 13 1 28. | - - ditto - - 38,982 6 6 
30. | - - ditto - - 8,805 3 - 29. | - - ditto - - B00 - - 
31. | - - ditto - - 1000 ~— — 30. | - - ditto - - 578 10 - 
April 1. | - - ditto - - 1,900 11 1 July 1. } - - ditto - - 1,000 — - 
2 }- + Gitto - - 10,932 13 10 a.{- - ditto - .. 8,147 13 - 
4.{- - ditto - 5,021 - — ie - ditto - - 898 6 b 
5.4 - - ditto - - 2,671 lo 3 G. | - - ditto - - 2171 8 7 
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1796. £ s. a “ 1 “90. i eve £ ss. d, 
ly 7. | To Amount of BILLS ctober 4. | To Amount o mii: er. fe 
we Bp ee } 5841 19 ~ PAID - +) - aap 
g. |. - ditto -  - Boo - - - ditto - “-| 20550 - - 
9. | - - ditto -  - 103,912 8 10 - ditto -  - 14,072 1 1 
lle |e - ditto « 7 : ditto ? = 15,337 ~ 4 
12. | - - ditto - 1,030 - - - ditto - - 200 - - 
13. | > - ditto - 10,144 - - ditto - - 110 14 4 
14..° - ditto - 861 14 3 ditto - : 2,479 14 - 
5. - dtto - 105. =: > ditto - - 1,228 6 9 
1G. - ditto - By2 1 7 ditto - - 964 6 2 
18. - ditto - 485 - - ditto - -f| 101,557 14 7 
1g. * - ditto - 15,205 411 ditto - - 15,006 13° 4 
20. - - ditto - 4,429 2 8 quite” - 12,832 - — 
21. - ditto - 1,320 - — ditto - 6,260 3 10 
Q2. °° - «ditto - 1005 - — (ditto - 36,121 15 6 
23. - - ditto 3.711 9 8 ditto - 200 - ‘= 
05. - - ditto - 21,365 - - ditto - 25,478 -- 8 
06. - ditto - a535 1. 9 ditto - 11,257 la 8 
o7, - ditto - 17,470 - — ditto - 74,358 4 § 
2g. - - ditto - 243 11 6 ditto - 18,746 11 = 
ag. - - ditto - 105 - — ditto - 21,797 7 4 
30. 1° - ditto - 24,898 3 7 ditto - 10,850 - - 
ditto - 87,416 12 6 
August 1. | - - ditto - 1,320 —- — ditto - 2461 3 - 
2. | = - ditto - 5,200 — 
Bio te ; ee os ditto - 26,818 16 § 
at oe ; ’ 7 ditto - 4,157.13 2 
a | - - ditto - 1,250 - — Arto: = ais 3 . 
6. | - ditto - 8.315 3 2 ditto - 17,966 13° 4 
B.|- - ditto - 32,055 14 — ditto - 102,798 1 3 
Gap eNO! 2,711 5 9 ditto - 16,925 19 9 
Lok a = 5512 18 4 ditto - 10,214 7 7 
Migs seal = 5,207 - = ditto - 14,105 15 2 
12. } - - ditto - 109 5 8 - ditto - 4,110 -— — 
13.|-  - ditto - 131,149 1 7 - ditto - 8.346 18 - 
15. - ditto - 3,075 - 7 - ditto - 24,786 211 
16. | - - ditto - 18,891 - ditto - 7,191 g il 
ot ies a oS ao - ditto - 27,259 9 - 
18. | - - ditto - 4,010 - - ditto - 7,598 19 1 
iy a eee - ditto - -| 3959415 3 
20.|- - ditto - 8,240 4 - ditto - - 8754 4 - 
a2. \- - ditto - 26,426 7 ditto. . 46,031 15 4 
23. | 7 - ditto - 22,450 10 x ditto 20,449 19 6 
eae = aitto! = 4,060 5 - ditto - - 6,095 10 — 
a5) = Ge © 7,805 13 - ditto - = 8,364 3 6 
26. | - oe DUNE = ae - ditto - - 16,417 14 7 
age Oe 27,579 5 - ditto - -| g6,941 11 4 
29. | - - ditto - 1,541 12 - ditto - - 6,082 12 - 
gon). = “UNOS 19,875 — - ditto - - 51,097 19 6 
31. | - - ditto - 6,327 13 - ditto - - 1,200 - - 
| - ditto - - 3179 9 - 
September1.|-  ~ ditto «- 3,840 - t | 
g\- - ditto - 4,886 10 - ditto - = 24,280 1 10 
gf. - ditto - 300 - - ditto - - 5483 6 — 
6. | - - ditto - 4,389 12 - ditto - - 4,735 7- 7 
7.\° - ditto - 3,573 10 - ditto - ° 500 - — 
g |- - ditto - 840 - - ditto - = 50,200 -— — 
g.|- - ditto - 361 - - ditto - - 2,877 4 5 
10. | - - ditto - 10,225 8 ditto - - 6,961 12 8 
12.}- - ditto - 1,300 - - ditto + - oO - = 
13.|- - ditto - 1,071 — - ditto - - 10,300 - — 
14. | - - ditto - / 2,410 — - ditto - - 21,913 4 11 
15. |- - ditto - 17,599 4 = ditto - = 36,261 13 10 
16. | - - ditto - 100 = - ditto - - 7513 - = 
17. | - - ditto - 32.719 17 - ditto - - 3,196 - - 
19. | - - ditto - 25,963 12 - ditta - 7 is = 
20. | - - ditto - 2,100 — - ditto - ° 40,485 - — 
a1. | - - ditto - 12,056 4 - ditto - - 245 - - 
22. | - - ditto - 14,598 17 - ditto - - 24,231 1 - 
a3.|-  - ditto - 279 16 - ditto - - 15,571 17 = 
24. 1° - ditto - 10,753 15 - ditto - - 19,433 4 10 
26. | - . ditto - 6,546 12 - ditto - - 1,720 3 2 
a7.|- - ditto - 788 (1 - ditto - = 9,663 12 10 
28. | - - ditto - 7,200 — - ditto - - 14610 2 38 
2ag.|- - ditto - 751 16 - ditto - - 4,900 - — 
30. | - - ditto - 8.255 - - ditto - - 80 - - 
- ditto - - 829 4 8 
October }.|- - ditto - 10,080 — - ditto - : 2,470 - = 
: 3. | - - ditto - 750 = ~ ditto - 15,330 13 - 
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January 2. | To A f BILLS Pebiuary ii, ToAinoune fBILLS |) * 
an 2 o Amount o ebru I. o Amounto 
a PAID - “ al; 3,000 - - re PAID - - - if ROO: iz is 
3. | - - ditto - - 2,855 —- — 2.\- - ditto - - 1,850 — - 
4.|- - ditto - - 4,455 g 8 3. | - - ditto - - 101,034 4 ~ 
5.|- + ditto- - 45513 3 4.|- + ditto - = 9519 1 § 
6. | - - ditto - - Goo - - 6. | - - ditto - - 14,5063 -— - 
q.|- - ditto - - 797 4 5 97. | - - ditto - » 23,883 611 
g. | - - ditto - ° 1,123 7 = 8. | - - ditto - - 4,908 17 7 
10. | - - ditto - - 470 - — g. | - - ditto - - 19,035 18 5 
11. ] - - ditto - - 3,200 - - : 
12./. - ditto - - 210 - = = — reed ae 2a. 
.|- - ditto - - 9,687 12 7 
13. | - - ditto - - 100 ~ — ; : so tye ot _ gles 
14. /- - ditto - - 153,624 6 6 i 57 ak 
4.|- - ditto - - 4,054 9 - 
16.}- - ditto -  - 2,387 3 10 : di f 
: nt 5.]° - ditto - - 2,627 g 8 
17. | - - ditto - ° 12,481 7 7 16. | - SN etey os = aa 
18. |] . - ditto - - 154,270 — = : ; 7109 = 
; i - 15,198 4 3 
1g. } - - ditto - - 3,716 2 = 
20. | - - ditto - - goo —- — 18,125 2 10 
21.] - - ditto - - 13,700 — = 4,271 19 -« 
23-}- - ditto-  - 4777 3 4 1,921 3 - 
24. | « - ditto - - 1,000 = — 4,292 17 1 
25-1 - - ditto - - 590 -—- - 12,000 - « 
26. | - - ditto - ° 14,872 10 ~ 197,575 = - 
28. | - - ditto - - 6,380 15 9 
31. |] - - ditto - - 1,126 18 2 115,058,617 g - 
1795. £ s. d 17,6. £ «8d. 
February 23. By Amount of RE- \ February 5. By Amount of RE- 
AYMENT of Trea-|> 581,418 g 8 PAYMENT of Trea-|> 201,029 8 3 
sury Bie of Exchange J sury sa of exanee 
April 9. ditto - - 795,283 1 7 15. |] - ditto - 864 - - 
16. | - - ditto -.. - 216,715 3 9 
May7.]}- - ditto - - | 1,046,359 18 11 19. ]- - ditto - - 15 8 6 
11. ] - - ditto - - 100,000 —- — 27. | - - ditto - - 97,691 15 10 
12. ] « - ditto - - 11,335 - - 
16. | - ditto - - 179,013 3 1 March 4. | - - ditto - - 163,725 7 5 
21. ] - - ditto - . 1,536 - — 5. [| - - ditto - - 249,590 16 6 
23. ] - - ditto - - 7,150 - - 7.\- - ditto - - 71,776 - 5 
12. | - ~ ditto - - 42 11 6 
June8.}]- - ditto - - 15,240 — — 23.|- - ditto - -1| 191,789 14 9 
9.| - - ditto - - 89,395 - - ; 
12, }. - ditto - = 8.253 =—- — April 4. | - - ditto - - 882 9g 6 
13. 1 - - ditto - - 582,853 ~ 9 5. ]- - ditto - : 500 - - 
18. | - - ditto - - 1,627 -—- — 1g. | - - ditto - - 610 - - 
26. | - - ditto - = 341,544 19 8 
27. | - - ditto - - 100 -— — May 28.|- - ditto = -]| 902,466 - 5 
July 9. - ditto - - 8,036 7 7 July 9. | - - ditto - : 345 12 6 
10. | - - ditto - - 3,263 - - 14. | - - ditto - ~ 4,144 - 
go. | - - ditto - «| 817,296 18 10 
August 27. | - - ditto - - 47,809 11 4 | 
28./- - ditto - -| 573,614 6 1 September 1.}- - ditto - +] .100,000 - - 
16.|- .- ditto - : 50,000 - - 
September1.{- - ditto -  - 40,757 6 9g 
8.] - - ditto - ° 312,702 4 8 November 9. | - - ditto - - 494,067 - 9 
9g. | - - ditto - - 318,780 14 6 10. | = - ditto - - 114,584 311 
28. | - - ditto - - | . 355:989 11 7 22. | - - ditto - -| 441,901 19 1 
October 3.} - - ditto - - 3,450 -— — | December 5. | - - ditto - -| 200,021 10 6 
27. | - - ditto - - 328.453 8 1 
1797: 
Dec. 24. | - - ditto - - 905,051 8 4 February 10. } - - ditto - - 273,724 10 
31. | - - ditto - - 674,102 15 8 23. 1 - - ditto - - 50,077 7 2 
kes di 82,598 11 6 | By B d he Bank iO aaa 
anuary 5. | - - ditto - - 782,598 11 ALANCE due to the Bank the a 
‘oath February 1797 - - =f neni Sa 
February 3. | - - ditto - - | 586,697 6 10 
4. {| - - ditto - = 200,000 —- — £. 115,058,617 9 - 


a 
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_ Appendix, No. 12. 


Bank of England, 30th March 1797. 
AN ACCOUNT of the Amount of all Advances for Bills of Exchange accepted by order of the Appendix, . 


Treasury, made payable and paid at the Bank, and not repaid on the 1st of January 1795; and N° 12. 
of the further Advances, and of the Repayments, from the 1st of January 1795 to the 26th of 


February 1797- 
£ s. d. 
Due to the Bank on the 1st of January 1795 - 1,979,296 g 9 


Advanced for Bills, from the 1st of January 
1795 to the 26th of February 1797 - - 13,079,320 19. 3 


es | 


£ 15,058,617 g — 


Amount of i bla ati between the 1st of Jan. 


1795 and the 26th of February 1797 - : 13,546,343 6 9g 

- Balance due to the Bank on the 26th of Feb. 
17997 -*- 7° > = 2 + 1,512,274 2 3 
£. . 15,058,617 9 - 


GE ee aD 


A. Newland, Chief Cashier. 
RRS SET AE GR I I TE SMR PETS ESOT TE EE TE SE SE TE EDEL OE EE EEO EAE EE 
Appendix, No. 13. 


AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Coffee imported into Great Britain in the last three years. Appendix, 


* 13. 
Cwts. qrs. lbs. ————— 
1794 = *- © - *# s = 278,088 1 5 
7995 - 2 2 © ,* 7 = 360,038 - 8 
1790 ee eS 317,583 3 - 
Inspector General’s Office, 
Custom-house, London, } Thomas Irving, — 
agth March 1797. Inspector General of the Imports and 
Exports of Great Britain. 
Appendix, N* 14. 

COPY of Notice given by the Bank, relative to their Discounts, in 1795. Appendis, 
At a Court of Directors at the Bank, on Thursday the 31st December 1795. eee 


Resolved, That the following notice be stuck up in the Discount Office : 


Bank of England, 31st December 1795. 


Pursuant to an order of the Court of Directors, notice is hereby given, 

That no Bills will be taken in for discounts at this Office after twelve o’clock at noon, . 
or Notes after twelve o’clock on Wednesdays. 

That in future, whenever the Bills sent in for discount shall in any day amount to a 
ite! sum than it shall be resolved to discount on that day, a pro rata proportion of such 
Bills in each parcel as are not otherwise objectional, will be returned to the person sending 
in the same, without regard to the respectability of the party sending in the Bills, or the 
solidity of the Bills themselves. 

The same regulation will be observed as to the Notes. 


Robt Best, Assist. Sec. | 
26, P 
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Appendix, Ne 15. 


ae Si AN ACCOUNT of the Total Amonnt of the Debt due from Government to the Bank, on the 
15. asth of February, in the years 1780, 1781, 1782, 1783, and 1784, with the computed Interest. 


Principal. 


£. £. 
1780 - - - - = 8,750,900 184,000: 
781 - 5+ 7 = © 8,188,800 177,000 
782 - + + «+ - 9,991,600 180,000 
1783 - 5 5 2 * 9,629,000 246,000 
978 lt: 7,565,800 287,000 


Appendix, Ne 16. 


Append, AN ACCOUNT of the Quantity and Value of Corn, distinguishing each kind imported into 
16. | Great Britain in the year ending the 5th January 1797. 


Quantity. Value. 

Qrs. Bush. £ 8s. ada 
Barley - - - - = = 37,468 7 31,513 16 — 
Beans - - - - = ft 35,203 2 24,787 11 6 
Oats - = - - 2 - 740,348 1 444,208 18 7 
Oatmeal ° - - - - 11,472 5 25,368 10 11 

ge : x Pese - - + - = «© 32,669 1 $3,366 19 10 | 

Rye = -+ 2 = 1.2 = 157,802 4 230,102 1 3 


' e Cwt. qrs. lb. e 
— Meal - - + + =] G1,61F 1°13 °) «° 4354 5 3 


_ Qrs. Bush. 
814,265" “2 “| 1,890,278 17 4 


= 
@ 
i] 
e 
8 
Q 
6 
¢ 
8 
. 


> | : Cut. qrs. lb. sae 
wm— Flor *« © + -- © <]| 264,469 1° 14” 89,491 8 6 


. Qrs. Bush, 
Indian - += 2 2 © »& 22,410 1 11,205 1 3 
| Cut. qrs. = Lb | : 
/ —— Meal - o ‘s - 20,651 2 22 3,097 9 1 


'* N. B.—The above are the Official Estimates. 


Inspector General’s Office, } Thomas Irving. 


Custom-house, London, gd April 1797... Inspector General of the Imports and Exports 
of Great Britain and the British Colonies. 


Appendix, No. 17. 


pS 3 Bank of England, April 1st, 1797. 
Appendix, An ACCOUNT of the Manner in which the Payments are made by the Bank at the 
i a Exchequer. | | 
ALL Payments at the Exchequer are made by the three Clerks of the Bank of England, 
‘who attend there daily, and who give credit to Accounts kept at the Bank, or pay the 
various services in Bank Notes or Cash; and at the close of the business of each day 
receive Exchequer Bills from the Tellers, as far a’ the amount in thousands, and for the 
_ fractional sums in Cash. All Receipts at; the Exchequer on account of the Public are 
taken by the Bank’s Clerks, who, at the close of the business of the day, return the 
amount to the Tellers in Exchequer Bills of 1,000. each, and the fractional sums 


ae 4, Newland, Chief Cashier. 
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Appendix, N° 28. 
RESOLUTION S of a Committee of Merchants, on the subject of Discounts. 


' 


‘Tavern the 16th day of March 1797; 


Mr. Alderman LusuHincTon in the Chair, 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that the accommodation afforded to 


the trade of the kingdom by the Bank of England, in discount of Bills and Notes, has 
been found very inadequate to the present extended commerce of the country. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that without an extension of the 
circulating medium of the kingdom, by discount ‘of mercantile Bills and Notes, that the 


general commerce of the country will be exposed to the most serious, immediate, and - 


alarming evils. : | 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that the recent mark of confidence 
reposed in the Bank of England, by the respectable associations formed for receiving their 
Notes, notwithstanding the Order of Council of the 26th of February, has given the 
Merchants and Traders a fair claim to reasonable and necessary accommodation. 


At a numerous Meeting of Merchants, held at the London Tavern on Friday the 24th , 


day of March 1797; 


Mr. Alderman Lusuincron in the Chair, 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that, exclusive of the internal con- 
sumption of the country, the capital employed in the export and import trade of Great 
Britain, has amounted, upon an average of the last six years, to forty-five millions 
per annum. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting, founded upon their own individual 
experience, and confirmed by fair and obvious reasoning upon commercial principles, that 
there is at all times, at the least, two months supply of export and import merchandize, 
in the custody of the Merchants and Traders. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Meeting, that an accommodation, by discount 
to the value of such proportion of the export and import trade, is both reasonable and 
necessary, and may be affarded without risk to those who discount Bills of Exchange, 
representing and secured by such property in the hands of the Merchants and Traders. 

Resolved, That the Chairman be desired to send a copy of the above Resolutions to the 
Bank Directors, and to request a conference. 


Resolved, That Mr. [Inetis, Mr. Petrie, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Bricxwoop, be - 


desired to attend the Chairman at such conterence. , 


At a Meeting of Merchants, held at the London Tavern on Friday the 31st March 1797; 


4 
Mr. Alderman LusHineTon in the Chair, 


Resolved, That the Committee, having adverted to the Resolutions passed at the 
Meeting on the 24th of this month, they think it necessary to resume the consideration of 
the same; and although well satisfied with the sentiments declared on the matter of the 
said Resolutions by the Bank Directors, they are of opinion, that it is important to the 
mercantile interest of the country, not in the view of individual accommodation, but upon 
admitted public principles, that the practice of discounts should be ‘extended to and 
continued upon the scale stated in the Resolutions of the 24th of March; and that there- 
fore, if the Bank of England be incompetent to afford this necessary and reasonable aid, 


it will be requisite that some other public establishment should be created to supply the | 


deficiency ; at the same time anxiously wishing that this assistance to the commerce of the 
country may be derived through the old and customary channel, the Bank of England. 
Resolved, That the Chairman be desired to send a copy of the above Resolution, together 
with the Resolutions passed at the Meeting of the 24th of this month, to the Minister, 
and to request a conference. | 
Resolved, Tinat Mr. Petrie, Mr. Inextis, Mr. Brickwoop, and Mr. Hunter, be 
desired to attend the Chairman at such conference. 


Appendix, N° 19. 
EXCHANGES on HAMBURGH in the year 1796. 


January - - 32/8 and 33/4.§ July - - - 33/7- and 33/9. | 
February - - 33/6. and 393/. August - - 933/11. and 33/7. 
March - - - 33/2. and 34/. September - 93/7. and 34/- — 
April - - - 34/6. and 35/4.] October - - 34/. and 34/8. 
May - = - 33/4. and 34/3.{ November - 34/6.. and 34/1. 
June - + - 34/. and 33/9.f December - 34/6. and 35/6. 


P2 


ee i 
Cem a 


At a numerous Meeting of the Merchants of the City of London, held at the London w 
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Appendix, N* 21. 


The Average AMOUNT of Bank Notes for every Three Months in 
1791, 17925 1793; 1794, 1795, and 1796. 


117 


the Years 1790, 


ie 


1790. £. 1794. 
January toMarch- - = ~- 10,245,280 January to March- «= ~ + 11,159,720 
April to June » - - 11,160,590 April to June - - - 10,366,450 
July to September | - = :11,348,700 July to September - = =-:10, 343,940 
October to December - - 11,510,270 October to December. - ~ 10,927,970 
1791. | 1795. | 
January to March- -  - 11,601,950 January to March- + - 12,432,240 
ApriltoJune - - = - 12,060,620 — April to June - = + 10,912,680 
July to September - © 11,764,680 July to September = = 11,034,790 
October to December - - 11,225,840 October to December - - 11,608,670 
1792. 1706. . 
January to March - - + 11,230,170 January to March - > - 10,824, 150 
ApriltoJune - - — - 11,765,280 ApriltoJune - - — = 10,770,200. 
July to September - - 11,316,790 July to September 2 - 9;'720,440 
October to December - ¢ 11,157,040 October to December - ~ 9,645,710 
1793- 
January to March- = - - 11,963,820 
April to June - - = 12,100,650 . 
July to September - =: 10,938,620 eae 
October to December - - 10,967,310 
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Appendix, N° 22. 


The Weekly AMOUNT of Bank Notes out in Circulation, from the end of June 1796 
to 11th March 1797 inclusive. 


1796. £. 1796. 

July - - ad. - + = 9,635,290 November gd. - 
oth. - - - 10,257,990 a2th. - 
16th. - ° - 10,713,460 19th. - 
23d. - = - 9,678,580 26th. - 
goth, ~- = - g,788,480 December 3d. - 
10th. - 

August - 6th. - + = 10,078,810 ith. - 
13th. - - © 10,122,150 oath. - 
20th. - - - 9,632,960 — gist. « 

. 27th. - - © 9,427,510 
| 1797: 

September gd. - - = 9,502,230 January - 7th. - 
loth, - - - 8,818,170 14th. - 
jth - - - 8,988,680. 21st. = 
24th. S = is 9,409,050" | 26th. io 

: February - 4th. - 

October - 1st - - - 9,560,340 11th. - 
Sth. - + = 9,387,570. 18th. - 
15th, - - + 9,894,140 asth. - 
a2d. - =  ~-- 9,880,180 March - 4th. - 
agth, - = = 9,744,510. 11th. « 


£. 
9;695,530 
9,655,670 
9,748,540 
9,914,970 
854,410 
9,485,390 
); 273,380 
9,201,630 
9,204,500 


9,185,520 
9,893,340 
a "= 10,550,830 
“ © 10,024,740 

9,567,480 
974314550 
9,137,950 

8,640,250 
10,416,520 
10,388,640 


& 
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Appendix, N° 23. 
AN alas of the Value of Corn imported into Great Britain, and Corn exported, 
, from the 5th January 1793 to ‘the 25th March 1 797° 
ve ~ Of CORN 
YEAR. CORN in detained PRIZE CORN. 

Imported. Ships. 

naman apes enna 
ee ee ee £ eda) & #d@)] £ sd 
1793 - | 1,410,326 14 12 [- = 5 = 37,734 19 11 1,448,061 14 10 
1794 - «| 2,088,366 5 1|- - - =] 195,036 12 6 | 1,283,402 17 7 
1795 2 -S- | 728,076.13 7 | = 128,288 16 7 774 7 -| 857,139 17 3 
1796 - «| 2,166,842 5 4{ ‘17,050 15 2 3,333 18 6] 2,187,226 19 - 
, ° 7 ry 
VALUE bah | 
f 
FOREIGN CORN | PRIZE CORN. | pririsH CORN TOTAL. 
Exported. | Exported. 
: £. s. a £ 8 d. -£ 8 d. »— & ad 
1793 - ° 87,754 3 3 2,877 - ~ 79,779: 7 14 317040310 4 
1794 - ‘=| 198195 4 1] 70,045 19 4} 117,031 5 1) 315,872 8 6 
9 


1795 _ - 4,113 fee C . > 42,700 5 9 46,813 14 9 
1796 - 7937 - 31° -° * ° 62,474 15 4 7411 15 7 


Note.—The above Account is prepared only to the 5th of January 1797 ; no Accounts 
having been received from the Out Ports of a later Date. 


The Corn imported into, and exported from, England, is estimated at the following Rates of Value, 
_ being the Ancient Estimates of the Inspector General's Office. 


Inwards. Foreign Corn Outwards. British Corn Outwards. 
Wheat --- at + - 32/ per Qr. - 40/ perQr. © - - 27/ per Qr. 
Rye- -.- = - - 28/ ditto - - += 25/ ditto - - - 18/6 ditto. 


Oats- - - - - + 19/ ditto - - + 13/ ditto - - - 10/6 ditto. 
Barley - - - - = 17/ ditto - + + 193/ ditto - - - 13/ ditto. 
Beans - - — - - 14/ ditto - - - 30/ ditto + - + 13/ ditto. 
Inspector General’s Office, Thomas Irving, 
Custom-house, London, : : : Inspector General of the Imports and 
17th April 1797. Exports of Great Britain. 
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The Average AMOUNT of Bank Notes for every Three Months in the Years 1790, 


1790+ 
January to March - 
April to June ~ 
July to September 
October to December 


1791. 
January to March - 
April to June - 
July to September 
October to December 


1792. 
January to March - 
April to June - 
July to September 
October to December 


1793- 
January to March - 


April to June - 
July to September 
October to December 


£. 
10,245,280 
11,160,590 
1 1,348,700 
11,510,270 


11,601,950 
12,060,620 
11,764,680 


11,225,840 


11,230,170 
11,765,280 
11,316,790 
11,157,040 


11,963,820 
12,100,650 
10,938,620 
10,967,310 


1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, and 1796. 


1794- 


January to March - 
April to June - 
July to September 


October to December. 


1795- 


January to March - 
April to June - 
July to September 
October to December 


1796. 


January to March - 
April to June ° 
July to September 
October to December 
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ta 
11,159,720 
10,366,450 
10,343)940 
10,927,970 


12,432,240 
10,912,680 


11,034,790 
11,608,670 


10,824,150 


10,770,200 | 


9,720,440 
9,645,710 


The Weekly AMOUNT of Bank Notes out in Circulation, from the end of June 1796 
to 11th March 1797 inclusive. 


1796. 

July - - ad. - 
oth. - 
16th. - 
23d. - 


30th. - 


August - 6th. - 
13th. - 
2oth. - 

. 27th - 


September gd. - 
loth. - 
17th. - 
24th, - 


October - 1st. - 
Sth. - 
15th. - 
22d. - 
2gth. - 


£. 
9,635,290 
10,257,990 
10,713,460 
9,678,580 
9,788,480 


10,078,810 


10,122,150 © 


9,632,960 


9,427,510 


9,502,230 


8,818,170 


8,988,680 . 
9,409,050 - 


9,560,340 
_ 9)387,570 

9,894,140 | 
- 9,880,180 

9)744)510 


1796. 


November gd. - 
i2th. - 
loth. - 
26th. - 

December 3d. - 
10th. - 
17th. - 
24th. - 
3st. 


1797- 


January - 7th. - 
14th. - 
2ist. = 

: 28th. - 

February - 4th. zi 
11th, - 
18th. -« 

asth. - 

March - 4th. - 
lith, « 

P3 


. 


£. 
9;695,530 
9,655,670 
91748,540 
9,914,970 
9)854,410 
9,485,390 
9,273,380 
9,201,630 
9,204,500 


9,185,520 
9,893,340 


10,550,830 


10,024,740 
9,667,460 


9,431,550 


9)137;950 
8,640,250 
10,416,520 
10,388,640 
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endix, AN ACCOUNT of the Value of Corn imported into Great Britain, and Corn exported, — 
from the 5th January 1793 to the 25th March 1797. © 


4 


Up — eg 
Of CORN 
YEAR. in detained PRIZE CORN. TOTAL. 
| Ships. 
ene Anse ee Nn eek 
££ ad] £ 5 2 
1798 ~ «| 1,410,326 1413 37:734 1g 14 1,448,061 14 10 
1794 - ‘# {| 1,088,366 5 1 195,036 12 6] 1,283,402 17 7 
* 17995 2+ -4| 728,076.13 7] 128,288 16 7 774 7 ~| 857,139 17 2 
1796 - | 2,166,842 5 4 ‘17,050 15 2 3,333 18 6 | 2,187,226 19 - 
i ae, a 
VALUE ; VALUE 
FOREIGN CoRN | PRIZE CORN. BRITISH CORN TOTAL. 
Exported. Exported. 
£. s. a £ 3s dj - -£ -s dz. £. s. d. 
1793 - 87,754 3 3 2,877 -— ~! 79:770-7 14 17040310 4 
1794 - ‘=| 198,195 4 1] 70,445 19 4] 119,031 5 1) 915,872 8 6 
17995 7 - 4113 9 -|- 7 - = 42,700 5 9 46,813 14 9 
1796 = | 7987 - Bfe + = | 6247415 4] 70,4115 7 


Note.—The above Account is prepared only to the sth of January 1797 ; no Accounts 
having been received from the Out Ports of a later Date. 


The Corn imported into, and exported from, England, is estimated at the following Rates of Value, 
_ being the Ancient Estimates of the Inspector General’s Office. 


Inwards, Foreign Corn Outwards. British Corn Outwards. 
Wheat --- at + - 32/ perQr. - - - 40/ perQr. © - = 27/ per Qr. 
Rye- -.- = = - 28/ ditto - - += 25/ ditto - - - 18/6 ditto. 


Oats- - - —- - + 12/ ditto - - + 193/ ditto - - - 10/6 ditto. 

Barley - - - - - 17/ ditto - = + 13/ ditto - - - 13/ ditto. 

Beans - - - + + 14/ ditto - - - go/ ditto + - - 13/ ditto. 
Inspector General’s aa, | Thomas Irving, 
Custom-house, London, Ipspector General of the Insports and 


17th April 3797. J | - Exports of Great Britain. 
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REPORT from the Committee of Secrecy upon the 
Restriction on Payments 1n Casa by The Bank. 


THE COMMITTEE of SECRECY, appointed to inquire whether it 
may be expedient further to continue the Restriction contained in Two 
Acts made in the last Session of Parliament, respecting Payments in 
Cash by The Bank ;—HAVE inquired accordingly, and agreed upon 
the following REPORT ; az.— : | 


OUR Committee have, in the first place, examined the total Amount of Out- 
standing Demands on the Bank of England, and of the Funds for discharging 
the same ; and find, from the examination of the Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank, and the Documents produced by them, that the total Amount of 
Outstanding Demands on the Bank was, on the 11th day of this instant November, 
£.17,578,910; and that the total Amount of the Funds for discharging the same 
(without including the permanent debt due from Government, of é 11,686,800, 
which bears an interest of three per cent.) was, on the same day, £.21,418,460 ; 
leaving a balance of Surplus in favour of the Bank (exclusive of the above-mentioned 
debt from Government) of £. 3,839,550. - : 


~ Your Committee next proceeded to examine the principal Articles of which the 
above-mentioned sum of £. 21,418,460, being the credit side of the Account, is 
made ‘up, with a view of ascertaining how far the Bank might be enabled to 
resume its accustomed payments in Cash, in case the Restriction at present sub- 
sisting should be removed; and Your Committee find, that the Advances to 
Government have, on the one hand, been so much reduced, since the 25th of 
February last, as to amount on the said 11th day of this instant November, to no 
more than the sum of £. 4,258,140, while, on the other hand, the Cash and 
Bullion in the Bank have increased to an amount more than five times the value 
of that at which they stood on the same 25th of February last, and much above 
that at which they have stood at any time since the beginning of September 1795. 


Your Committee further find, that the Course of Exchange with Hamburgh is, 
at present, unusually favourable to this Country, and that, from the situation of 
our Trade, there is good reason to imagine it will so continue, unless political 
Circumstances should occur to affect it. : 


Your Committee next proceeded to examine the Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank, as to their opinion of the inconvenience which may have arisen from 
the Restriction imposed on the Bank from making payment in Cash, and of the 
expediency of continuing such Restriction ; and Vou Committee find, that they 
are not aware of any such inconvenience, and that they are supported in that idea, 
by knowing that the Bankers and Traders of London, who had a right by the Act 
of Parliament to demand three-fourths of any Depdsit in Cash which they had 
made in the Bank, of £. 500 or upwards, have only claimed about one-sixteenth : 
and Your Committee find, that the Court of Directors of the Bank did, on the 
26th of October 1797, come to a Resolution, a copy of which is subjoined to 
this Report. 


P4 | Your 
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Your Committee having further examined the Governor and Deputy Governor, 
as to what may be meant by the political Circumstances mentioned in that 
Resolution, find, that they understand by them, the state of Hostility in which the 
Nation is still involved, and particularly such Apprehensions as may be entertained 
of Invasion, either in Ireland or this Country, together with the possibility there 
may be of Advances being to be made from this Country to Ireland ; and that from 
those Circumstances so explained, and from the nature of the War, and the avowed 
purpose of the Enemy to attack this Country by means of its public Credit, and to 
distress it in its financial Operations, they are led to think that it will be expedient 
to continue the Restriction now subsisting, with the reserve for partial issues of 
Cash, at the discretion of the Bank, of the nature of that contained in the present 
Acts; and that it may be so continued, without injury to the credit of the Bank, 
and with advantage to the Nation. | 


Your Committee, therefore, having taken into consideration the general situation 
of the Country, are of opinion, that notwithstanding the affairs of the Bank, both 
with respect to. the general balance of its Accounts, and its capacity of making 
payments in Specie, are in such a state that it might with safety resume its 
accustomed Functions, under a different state of public Affairs ; yet, that it will be 
expedient to continue the Restriction now subsisting on such Payments, for such 
time, and under such limitations, as to the wisdom of Parliament may seem fit. 


17 November 1797. 


Copy of a Resolution of the Court of Directors of the Bank. 


<¢ At a Court of Directors, at the Bank, on Thursday the 26th October 1797 ; 


“‘ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Court, That the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England are enabled to issue Specie, in any manner that may be 
deemed. necessary for the accommodation of the Public; and the Court have no 
hesitation to declare, that the affairs of the Bank are in such a state, that it can 
with safety resume its accustomed Functions, if the political Circumstances of the 
Country do not render it inexpedient: but the Directors deeming it foreign to their 
province to judge of these points, wish to submit to the wisdom of Parliament, 
whether, as it has been once judged proper to lay a Restriction on the Payments 
of the Bank in Cash, it may, or may not, be prudent to continue the same!” 
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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the state 


of the Circulation in Promissory Notes under the Value. of 


Five Pounds in Scotland and Ireland, and to report their Observations 
and Opinion thereupon to The House, with reference to ‘the 
expediency of making any alteration in the Laws now in force 
relating thereto ; and to whom the several Petitions relating to the 
Currency of Scotland and Ireland were referred —Have, pursuant 
to the Order of The House, inquired accordingly ; ; and have pngreod 
to the following REPORT. — 


AS it appears to Your Committee to be advisable to consider the state of 
Circulation in Scotland separately from that.in Ireland, they will, in the 
-first ‘instance, report the result of the .inquiries which they have made with 
‘veferenoe:to the case of Scotland. 


THE first notice of Banking in Scotland, which occurs in the Statute Book, 
is an Act of King William the Third, passed in the year 1695, under which 
the Bank of Scotland was established. By this Act an exclusive privilege of 
Banking was conferred upon that Bank ; it being provided, “that for. the period 
« of twenty-one years from the 17th July 1695, it should not be lawful for any 
“ other persons to set up a distinct Company of Bank within the kingdom of 
‘* Scotland, besides those persons in whose favour this Act is granted.” No 
.renewal of the exclusive privilege took. place after the expiration of the twenty- 
“one years. | 


“The Bank of Scotland first issued Notes of twenty shillings in the year 1704 ; 
but the amount of notes in’ circulation previously to the, Union was very 
_ limited. 


-The.Bank.of Scotland continued the only. Bapk from; the, date of its. esta- 
-blishment.in 1695 ta.the year 1727. 

In-that year.a charter, of incorperation was granted. to certain individuals 
Royal Bank; and subsequent charters were granted to this Establishment, 
enlarging its capital, which now amounts to one million and a half. 


An Act, passed in the year 1705, is the first and most important | Act of. the 
Legislature, which regulates the issue of Promissory Notes in. Scotland. 

It appears from its preamble, that a practice had prevailed i in Scotland of 
issuing notes which circulated as specie, and which were made payable to the 
.bearer.on demand, or payable at the option of the issuer at, the end of six 
months, with a sum equal to the legal interest from the demand to that time. 


The Act of 1765 prohibits the issue of notes, in which such an option, as that 
before mentioned is reserved to the issuer. It requires that. all notes of the 
nature of a bank-note, and circulating like Specie, should be paid. on demand ; 
and prohibits the issue of any, promissory note of a sum less than. twenty 
‘ shillings. 


. With respect to the jssue,of promissory notes in Exg/and, an Act was passed 
in 1775, prohibiting the issue of any such note under the sum_of twenty, shil- 
l\ings ; and, in the year 1777, restraints were imposed by law on the issue of 
402. notes 
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notes between the sum of twenty shillings and five pounds, which were 
equivalent to the prohibition of such notes circulating as specie. 


In the year 1797, when the Restriction as to payments in Cash was imposed 
upon the Bank of England, the provisions of the Act of 1777, with regard to 
the issue of notes between twenty shillings and five pounds, were suspended. 
By an Act passed in the third year of His present Majesty, the suspension was 
continued until the 5th January 1833, but now stands limited by an Act of the 
present Session to the 5th of April 1829. 


The general result of the Laws regulating the Paper Currency in the two 
countries respectively is this :— 


That in Scotland the issue of Promissory Notes payable to the bearer on 
demand, for a sum of not less than twenty shillings, has been at all times per- 
mitted by law ; nor has any Act been passed limiting the period for which such 
issue shall continue legal in that country. In England the issue of Promissory 
Notes for a less sum than five pounds was prohibited by law from the year 1777 
to the period of the Bank Restriction in 1797. It has been permitted since 
1797, and the permission will cease as the law at present stands in April 1829. 


Your Committee will proceed to give a general view, deduced from the 
examination of Witnesses, and from the Documents called for by the Com- 
mittee, of the Laws which regulate the business of Banking in Scotland, and of 
the mode in which it is at present conducted. 


The general provisions of the law of Scotland bearing upon this subject are 
calculated to promote the solidity of Banking establishments, by affording to 
the Creditor great facilities for ascertaining the pecuniary circumstances of 
individual partners, and by making the private Fortunes of those partners avail- 
able for the discharge of the obligations of the Bank with, which they are 


connected. ° 


There is no limitation upon the number of Partners of which a Banking 
Company in Scotland may consist, and, excepting in the case of the Bank of 
Scotland and the two chartered Banks, which have very considerable capitals, 
the partners of all Banking Companies are bound jointly and severally, so that 
each partner is liable, to the whole extent of his fortune, for the whole debts 
of the Company. A Creditor in Scotland is empowered to attach the real and 
heritable, as well as the personal estate of his debtor, for payment of personal 
debts, among which may be classed debts due by Bills and Promissory Notes ; 
and recourse may be had, for the purpose of procuring payment, to each 
description of property at the same time. 


Execution is not confined to the real property of a debtor merely during his 
life, but proceeds with equal effect upon that property after his decease. 


The law relating to the establishment of Records, gives ready means of pro- 
curing information with respect to the real and heritable estate of which any 
person in Scotland may be possessed. No purchase of an estate in that country 
is secure until the seisine (that is, the instrument certifying that actual delivery 
has been given) is put on record, nor is any mortgage effectual until the deed 
is in like manner recorded. 


In the case of conflicting pecuniary Claims upon real property, the preference 
is not regulated by the date of the transaction, but by the date of its record. 
These records are accessible to all persons, and thus the public can with ease 
ascertain the effective means which a Banking Company possesses of discharging 
its obligations ; and the partners in that company are enabled to determine, with 
tolerable accuracy, the degree of risk and responsibility to which the private 
property of each is exposed. 


There 


} 


j 
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There are other provisions of the law of Scotland which it is not necessary 
minutely to detail, the general tendency of which is the same with those above 
mentioned. 


THERE are at present thirty-two Banks in Scotland, three of which are incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament, or by Royal Charter, viz.—The Bank of Scotland, 
The Royal Bank of Scotland, and the Bank called The British Linen Company. 


The National Bank of Scotland has 1,238 partners. 
The Commercial Bank of Scotland has 521. 
The Aberdeen Town and County Bank has 446, 


Of the remaining Banks there are three in which the number of partners 
exceeds 100; six in which the number is between 20 and 100; and seventeen 
in which the number falls short of 20. 


The greater part of the Scotch Banks have Branches in connection with the 
principal Establishment, each Branch managed by an Agent acting under the 
immediate directions of his employers, and giving security to them for his 
conduct. 


The Bank of Scotland had, at the date of the last Return received by Your 
Committee, sixteen Branches, established at various Benes between the years 
1774 and the present. 


The British Linen Company had twenty-seven en 
The Commercial Banking Company in Edinburgh, thirty-one. 


The total number of Branches established in various parts of Scotland, from 
the Southern Border to Thurso, the most northerly point at which a Branch 
Bank exists, is one hundred and thirty-three. 

Speaking generally, the business of a Scotch Bank consists shichy: in the 
receipt and charge of sums deposited with the Bank, on which an interest is 
allowed, and in the issue of promissory notes upon the discount of bills, and 
upon advances of money made by the Bank upon what is called a Cash Credit. 


The interest allowed by a Bank upon deposits varies from time to time, 
according to the current rate of interest which money generally bears. At 
present the interest allowed upon deposits is four per cent. 


It has been calculated that the aggregate amount of the sums deposited with 
the Scotch Banks amounts to about twenty or twenty-one millions. The precise 
accuracy of such an estimate cannot of course be relied on. The witness by 
_whom it was made thought that the amount of deposits could not be less than 
sixteen millions, nor exceed twenty-five millions, and took an intermediate sum 
as the probable amount. 


Another witness who had been connected for many years with different Banks 
in Scotland, and has had experience of their concerns at Stirling, Edinburgh, 
Perth, Aberdeen and Glasgow, stated that more than one half of the deposits 
in the Banks with which he had been connected were in sums from ten pounds 


to two hundred pounds. 


Being asked what class of the community it is that makes the small deposits, 
he gave the following answer, from which it appears that the mode of conduct-— 
ing this Branch of the banking business in Scotland has long given to that 
country many of the benefits derivable from the establishment of Saving Banks. 


“ Question.— W hat — of the community is it that makes the smaller 

* deposits?” 
«¢ Answer.—They are saints the labouring classes in towns like Glasgow. 
« In country places, like Perth and Aberdeen, it is from servants and fishermen, 
402. B and 
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“ and just that class of the community, who save from their earnings, in mere 
“ trifles, small sums, till they come to be a bank deposit. There is nowa 
“ facility for their placing money in the Provident Banks, which receive money 


till the deposit amounts to ten pounds. When it comes to ten pounds it is 


‘* equal to the minimum of a bank deposit. The system of banking in Scot- 
“ land is just an extension of the Provident Bank system. Half-yearly or yearly 
‘‘ those depositors come to the Bank and add the savings of their labour, with 
“ the interest that has accrued upon the deposits from the previous half year 
‘“ or year, to the principal; and in this way it goes on without being at all 
‘“ reduced, accumulating till the depositor is able either to buy or build a 
‘¢ house, when it comes to be one or two or three hundred pounds, or till he is 
‘“¢ able to commence business as a master in the line in which he has hitherto 
‘“ been a servant. A great part of the depositors of the Bank are of that 
description, and a great part of the most thriving of our farmers and manu- 
‘“ facturers have arisen from such beginnings.” 


On sums advanced by the Banks on the discount of bills of exchange, and 
upon Cash Credits, an interest of five per cent is at present charged. 


A Cash Credit is an undertaking on the part of a Bank to advance to an 
individual such sums of money as he may from time to time require, not exceed- 
ing in the whole a certain definite amount, the individual to whom the credit 
is given entering into a bond with securities, generally two in number, for the 
repayment on demand of the sums actually advanced, with interest upon each 
issue from the day on which it is made. 


Cash Credits are rarely given for sums below one buidned pounds; they 
generally range from two to five hundred pounds, sometimes reaching one 
thousand pounds, and occasionally a larger sum. 


The Bank allows the party having the Cash Credit to liquidate any portion 
of his debt to the Bank, at any time that may suit his convenience, and reserves 
to itself the power of cancelling, whenever it shall think fit, the credit granted. 


With the view of ascertaining the total amount of the Paper Currency of 
Scotland at different periods, and of estimating the variations in its amount, 
a letter was addressed by the Chairman of the Committee to each Bank in 
Scotland, requesting information as to the amount of notes issued below and 
above five pounds, and outstanding at certain given periods. 


The Banks were informed that this communication would be considered by 
the Chairman as one entirely of a confidential nature; that he would make no 
disclosure of the amount of the issues of any single Bank; but collect from 
the Returns the general result, and present that result to the Committee. 


An answer has been received to this communication from all the Banks in 
Scotland, with one exception. Some of the Banks that have made Returns 
have not been-able to distinguish the notes under and above five pounds: 
where that distinction has not been made, the proportions have been estimated 


by a computation framed upon the proportions that appear in the Returns of 


those Banks which were enabled to distinguish their notes below five pounds 
from those above that sum, and the result is stated in red ink. 


Three of the Banks from which Returns have been received, have omitted to 
state the amount of their present circulation: that circulation has been taken, 
in the subjoined general Estimate, on an average between the highest and the 
lowest amount of the aggregate circulation of those Banks respectively 
during 1825. 


Subject to the foregoing explanation, the following is the General Account, 
deduced from the Return made by each Bank, of the Paper Circulation of 
Scotland at the different periods referred to in that Account. 

AN 


iT RELAND. 7 


runt in the Years 1815, 1821, 1823, 
ade up; distinguishing the Amount of 


— 1825.— 


£. 5. Under 
TOTAL. 


AL. 
HON and Upwards. £. 5. 


2,278,787 1,118,896 | 1,572,828 | 2,691,724 


1,718,901 27.825 1,16%,663 1,991,488 


3,997,688 1,946,721 | 2,736,491 | 4,683,212 


1,645,119 752,461 | 1,200,025 | 1,952,486 
1,214,896 370.090 910.623 | 1,481,613 


2,860,015 | | 1,323,451 | 2,110,648 | 3,434,099 


ned by the Banks who did make 


| 
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IT will be seen from the above Return, that the present amount of the Paper 
Currency of Scotland, being in fact (with the exception of Silver) nearly the whole 
currency of that country, is computed to be three million three hundred 
and nine thousand pounds, of which two million and seventy-nine thousand 
pounds are in notes below five pounds. 


It has been calculated by Dr. Adam Smith, that the amount of Gold and 
Silver Coin current in Scotland before the Union, and then constituting nearly 
the whole circulation of the country, was about one million sterling. He 
observes, that the amount of silver coin brought into the Bank of Scotland 
for the purpose of being recoined, immediately after the Union, was four hun- 
dred and eleven thousand pounds sterling ; and that it appears from the ancient 
Records of the Mint in Scotland, that the value of the gold annually coined 
somewhat exceeded the annual coinage of the silver. He calculates, therefore, 
the total amount of gold and silver in circulation about the year 1707, at one 
million. 


The same authority, speaking of the year 1775, estimates the whole circu- 
lation of Scotland at that time to be about two millions, “ of which,” he observes,” 
‘“ that part which consists in gold and silver most probably does not amount to 
“ half a million.” 


eee 


Your Committee trust that they have not improperly: outstepped the limits of 
their duty, in submitting to the House this brief review of the Laws by which 
the business of Banking in Scotland is regulated, and of the mode in which it is 
at present conducted ; it is a subject not adverted to in the Reports of previous 
Committees, and it appeared therefore to Your Committee that it might be 
convenient to prefix a general account of the Banking Establishments and Cur- 
rency of Scotland to their observations on that important question, which was 
the more immediate object of the reference made to Your Committee. 


They consider that question in substance to be, whether Scotland shall be 
permitted to retain the privilege which she has hitherto had, of maintaining 
a Paper Circulation for sums between twenty shillings and five pounds; or 
whether she shall be required at some period, to be now ascertained by law, to 
provide, in the same manner in which England has been called upon to provide, 
a Metallic Currency ? 


Although the promissory notes issued in Scotland are convertible into gold at 
the will of the holder, yet it appears to Your Committee to be proved by expe- 
rience, that the permission to issue notes of an amount sufficiently low to perform 
the office of coin will practically exclude that coin from circulation, notwith- 
standing that such notes may be payable at the will of the holder; and it must 
be assumed, that under the operation of the law, now applicable to the two 
countries respectively, England will, after the year 1829, have a Metallic Cir- 
culation for the payment of all sums below five pounds, and Scotland a circu- 
lation of Paper alone, for all payments of not less than twenty shillings. 


Whether this state of things can be allowed to exist consistently, with equal 
justice to the inhabitants of the two countries—whether the stability of the 
present system of paper currency in Scotland can be ensured if coin be not in 
circulation as its basis—whether that system can co-exist with a metallic currency 
in England, without deranging the currency of this country, are the important 
considerations which must be maturely weighed before a final decision can 


' be satisfactorily pronounced. 
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IT will be seen from the above Return, that the present amount of the Paper 
Currency of Scotland, being in fact (with the exception of Silver) nearly the whole 
currency of that country, is computed to be three million three hundred 
and nine thousand pounds, of which two million and seventy-nine thousand 
pounds are in notes below five pounds. 


It has been calculated by Dr. Adam Smith, that the amount of Gold and 
Silver Coin current in Scotland before the Union, and then constituting nearly 
the whole circulation of the country, was about one million sterling. He 
observes, that the amount of silver coin brought into the Bank of Scotland 
for the purpose of being recoined, immediately after the Union, was four hun- 
dred and eleven thousand pounds sterling ; and that it appears from the ancient 
Records of the Mint in Scotland, that the value of the gold annually coined 
somewhat exceeded the annual coinage of the silver. He calculates, therefore, 
the total amount of gold and silver in circulation about the year 1707, at one 
million. 


The same authority, speaking of the year 1775, estimates the whole circu- 
lation of Scotland at that time to be about two millions, “ of which,” he observes,” 
‘“ that part which consists in gold and silver most provav’y Hoes not amount to 
‘ half a million.” 


am mr a nen ee ee, 


Your Committee trust that they have not improperly outstepped the limits of 
their duty, in submitting to the House this brief review of the Laws by which 
the business of Banking in Scotland is regulated, and of the mode in which it is 
at present conducted ; it is a subject not adverted to in the Reports of previous 
Committees, and it appeared therefore to Your Committee that it might be 
convenient to prefix a general account of the Banking Establishments and Cur- 
rency of Scotland to their observations on that important question, which was 
the more immediate object of the reference made to Your Committee. 


They consider that question in substance to be, whether Scotland shall be 
permitted to retain the privilege which she has hitherto had, of maintaining 
a Paper Circulation for sums between twenty shillings and five pounds; or 
whether she shall be required at some period, to be now ascertained by law, to 
provide, in the same manner in which England has been called upon to provide, 
a Metallic Currency ° 


Although the promissory notes issued in Scotland are convertible into gold at 
the will of the holder, yet it appears to Your Committee to be proved by expe- 
rience, that the permission to issue notes of an amount sufficiently low to perform 
the office of coin will practically exclude that coin from circulation, notwith- 
standing that such notes may be payable at the will of the holder; and it must 
be assumed, that under the operation of the law, now applicable to the two 
countries respectively, England will, after the year 1829, have a Metallic Cir- 
culation for the payment of all sums below five pounds, and Scotland a circu- 
lation of Paper alone, for all payments of not less than twenty shillings. 


Whether this state of things can be allowed to exist consistently, with equal 
justice to the inhabitants of the two countries—whether the stability of the 
present system of paper currency in Scotland can be ensured if coin be not in 
circulation as its basis—whether that system can co-exist with a metallic currency 
in England, without deranging the currency of this country, are the important 
considerations which must be maturely weighed before a final decision can 
be satisfactorily pronounced. 
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The presumption, on general principles, appears to Your Committee to be 
in favour of an extension to other parts of the United Kingdom of the rule 
which it has been determined to apply to England. Provision would thus be 
made for equally apportionmg among all parts of the Empire that charge, 
which is inseparable in the first mstance from the substitution of a metallic in 


the room of a paper currency. The wider the field over which a metallic circu- 


lation is spread, the greater will be the security against its disturbance from 
the operation of internal or external causes, and the lighter on any particular 
part will be the pressure incidental to a sudden contraction of currency. The 
business of Banking, and probably of all other commercial transactions con- 
nected with it, would be conducted on a more equal footing, in respect to 
profit, under a system of currency common to all parts of the Empire, than under 
one which should confine to particular portions of it the privilege of issuing 
a certain description of paper. In proportion as the offence of coining shall be 
found to be more difficult of execution, and to be less frequently committed 
than the offence of forgery, in that degree, upon moral considerations, will a 
metallic circulation be preferable to one of paper. 


These appear to Your Committee to be the principal reasons in favour of ex- 
tending to Scotland a system of currency which the Legislature has resolved to 
re-establish in England, reasons which seem decisive in favour of such an 
extension, unless they can be countervailed by the proof of some peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the condition of Scotland, justifying a special exception in her 
- behalf, and by a strong presumption that such an exception can be admitted 
without prejudice to the interests of other parts of the Empire. 


The main object of the witnesses from Scotland, who were examined before 
Your Committee, has been to prove the claim of Scotland to this exception. 
Their opinion, with very slight shades of difference, is decidedly adverse to 
any change in the laws which have so long regulated the issue of promissory 
notes in that country. In estimating, however, the weight due to their opinions 
as authority, it ought to be borne in mind that a great part of the witnesses 
from Scotland were gentlemen immediately connected with some of the Banks 
in that country, subject therefore to the prepossessions which naturally spring from 
a long connection with existing establishments, and from a warm interest in the 
continuance of their prosperity. 


It is not improbable that had the time permitted it, Your Committee would 
have extended still further their inquiries; and they deem it on that account 
the more incumbent upon them to state the general nature of the testimony upon 
which they have come to their present conclusions. 


The witnesses examined by Your Committee with reference to the state of the 


Circulation in Scotland, were seven gentlemen standing in various relations to 
some of the Banks in Scotland ;— 


Mr. Kirkman Finlay, a merchant at Glasgow : 

Mr. Gibson Craig, a writer to the signet in Edinburgh: 
Mr. Hadden, a manufacturer in Aberdeen : 

Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, factor to the Duke of Argyle. 
Mr. Gladstone, a member of the House: 

Mr. Moss, a banker of Liverpool; and 

Mr. Birkbeck, a banker in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 


were examined as to the manner of conducting the business of Banking and 
commercial transactions connected with it, in Lancashire. Mr. Gladstone was 
enabled also to give evidence upon some points relating to the circulation and 
commerce of Scotland. : 
Three of the Directors of the Bank of England gave their evidence, chiefly 
as to the bearing which a paper circulation in Scotland might have upon the 
interests 
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interests of the Bank of England, after the re-establishment of a metallic 
currency in this country. 


The grounds relied upon by the witnesses from Scotland, to prove that it is 
neither necessary nor expedient to alter the laws which permit the issue of small 
notes in that country, appear to be the following :— 


That these laws, so far as they relate to notes between the sum of twenty 
shillings and five pounds, payable on demand, have remained unaltered since 
the first institution of banking in Scotland. 


That coincident with the present system of currency, if not immediately owing 
to its effects, there has been a great and progressive increase in the manufactures, 
the agriculture, the commer) the population, and the general wealth of the 
country. 


That during the civil commotions of the last century, in the rebellions of 1715 
and 17.45, the confidence in paper securities in Scotland was not shaken; and 
that the Scotch Banks maintained their stability, and were not called upon for 
any extraordinary issue of gold in exchange for their notes, during the shocks 
to which mercantile credit was exposed in this country in the years 1793, 1797, 
and more recently, in 1825. That it cannot be assumed, therefore, that a circu- 
lation of specie is necessary in Scotland for the purpose of guarding against the 
effects of sudden panic. 


That while Scotland had a paper currency for the discharge of all sums above 
twenty shillings, England had at least, for twenty years previously to the Bank 
restriction, a currency consisting of the precious metals, to the exclusion by law 
of notes below five pounds. That these different systems co-existed, and that 
no proof can be adduced that the paper circulation of Scotland displaced or 
interfered, in any material degree, with the metallic currency of England. 


That from the date of the first establishment of a Bank in Scotland to the 
present time, the instances of the actual failure of a Scotch Bank have been 
extremely rare, and that there have been only two instances in which the creditors 
did not ultimately receive the whole amount of the principal and interest of 
their debt. 


Lastly, that the inducement to the Scotch Banks to continue their Branch Banks 
in many remote parts of the country in which they now exist, would be destroyed ; 
and that the whole system of deposits and cash credits would be most materially 
affected, if the Banks were compelled to forego the profit now derived from the 
issue of notes below five pounds. 


For the opinions in detail of the witnesses from Scotland, on these and other 
‘points connected with the small-note Circulation in that country, Your Com- 
mittee must refer to the Evidence annexed to this Report. So far as the 
interests of the Bank of England are concerned, it will be seen that the 
Directors of that Bank, who were examined before Your Committee, urge 
no objection to the continuance of the present system in Scotland, provided 
that the paper circulation of Scotland can be effectually restrained within the 
limits of that country. 


Upon a review of the Evidence tendered to Your Committee, and forming 
their judgment upon that evidence, Your Committee cannot advise that a Law 
should now be passed, prohibiting, from a period to be therein determined, the 
future issue in Scotland of notes below five pounds. __ 
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Theté are, in the opinion of Your Committee, sufficient grounds in the expe- 
rience of the past, for permitting another trial to be made of the compatibility 
of a Paper Circulation in Scotland with a circulation of Specie in this country. 


Looking at thé amount of Notes curtent m Scotland below the value of five 
pounds, and comparing it with the total amownt of the Paper Currency of that 
country, it is very difficult to foresee the consequences of a law which should 
prohibit the fature issue of Notes coristituting so large a proportion of the 
Whole circulation. 


Your Committee are certainly not convinced that it would affect the Cash 
Credits to the extent apprehended by some of the witnesses; but they are 
unwilling, without stronger proof of hecessify, to incur the risk of deranging, 
from any catse whatever, a system admirably calculated, in their opinion, to 
economize the use of Capital, to excite and cherish a spirit of useful Enterprize, 
and even to promote the moral habits of the People, by the direct inducements 
which it holds out to the maintenance of a character for industry, integrity 
aid prudence. 


At the saihe time that Your Committee recommend that the system of Cur 
reficy, which has for so long a period prevailed in Scotland, should not under 
existing circumstances be disturbed, they feel it to be their duty to add, that 
they have formed their judgment upon a reference to the past, and upon 
the review ofa state of things which may hereafter be materially varied by 
the increasing wealth and commerce of Scotland, by the rapid extension of her 
commercial intercourse with England, and by the new circumstances that may 
affect that intercourse after the re-establishment of a metalic currency in this 
country. 


Apart from these genetal considerations, bearing upon the conclusion at 
which they have arrived, there are two circumstances to whitch Your Committee 
must more particularly advert. | 


It is evident that if the small Notes issued in Scotland should be current 
beyond the Border, they would have the effect, in proportion as their circulation 
should extend itself, of displacing the Specie, and even in some degree the local 
Currency of England. Such an interference with the system established for 
England, would be a manifest and gross injustice to the Bankers of this part 
of the Empire. If it should take place, and if it should be found impossible to 
frame a Law consistent with sound and just principles of legislation, effectually 
restricting the circulation of Scotch Notes within the limits of Scotland, there 
will be, in the opinion of Your Committee, no alternative, but the extension 
to Scotland of the Principle which the Legislature has determined to apply to 
this country. 


The other circumstance to which Your Committee meant to refer, as bearing 
materially upon their present decision, will arise in the event of a considerable 
increase in the crime of Forgery. 


Your Ovinmittee called for Returns of the tiumber of prosecutions and 
convictions for Forgery, and the offence of passing forged Notes during the ‘last 
twenty years in Scotland, which Returns will be found in the Appendix. 


There appear to have been during that period no prosecutions for the crime 
of Forgery; to have been eighty-six prosecutions ‘for the offence of issuing 
forged Promissory Notes,—fifty-two convictions; and eight instances in which 
the capital sentence of the law ‘has been carried into effect. 

It 
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It ought not to escape observation, that out of the total number of prosecu- 
tions for issuing forged Notes in the last twenty years, thirty-eight have been 
instituted in the years 1823, 1824, and 1825; a fact which seems to warrant 
the apprehension that the crime of Forgery is upon the increase in Scotland. 
It ought, however, to be observed, that the Return does not specify whether 
the forged Notes, for the issue of which prosecutions have taken place, were 
in all instances notes of the Bank of Scotland. It is possible, therefore, that 
some of the Prosecutions may have been directed against forgeries committed 
on the Bank of England, or on Banks other than the Banks of Scotland. 


Your Committee will here close their Observations with respect to the Circu- 
lation of Scotland. They are well aware of the great advantage that would 
result from being enabled, in a matter of this nature, to express a clear and 
decisive opinion, unembarrassed by any qualification or reserve; but they 
consider it to be their duty, in a complicated question that involves many 
important considerations, and upon which the decision must be subject to future 
contingencies, to present the whole of those Considerations fairly to the House, 
and to qualify their present conclusions by a-reference to possible circumstances, 
by the occurrence of which they might be materially affected. 


IRELAND. 


WITH respect to the circulation of Jreland, the inquiries of Your Committee 
have been less extensive than those which they have instituted with respect 
to Scotland. 


The first Law in Ireland which restrained the negotiation of promissory notes, 
was an Act passed in the Irish Parliament in the year 1799. 


The preamble recites, that various notes, bills of exchange, and drafts for 
money, have been for some time past circulated in lieu of cash, to the great 
prejudice of trade and public credit; and that many of such notes are made 
payable under certain terms with which the poorer classes of manufacturers 
and others cannot comply, unless by submitting to great extortion and abuse. 
It adds, that the issue of such notes has very much tended to increase the 
pernicious crime of forgery ; and the Act proceeds to apply to notes between 
the value of five pounds and twenty shillings, similar restrictions to those which 
had been applied to such notes issued in England, by the Act which passed in 
the year 1777. It permits however, during the suspension of cash payments 
by the Bank of Ireland, the issue of bank post-bills, bills of exchange and drafts 
under certain regulations, for any sums not less than three guineas. This Act 


did not extend to the Bank of Ireland. 


In 1805 this, and some other Acts which had passed in the interim relating 
to the issue of small notes, were repealed, and notes under twenty shillings, which 
had been previously permitted under certain regulations by the Act of 1799, 
were declared void. 
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There is at present no law in force imposing any limitation to the period for 
which notes for a sum not less than twenty shillings may be issued in Ireland. 


A tolerably correct estimate of the amount of Promissory Notes above and 
below five pounds circulating in Ireland, may be formed from the subjoined 
Returns made by the Bank of Ireland, and by other Banks at present established 
in that country. 


BANK OF IRELAND NOTES. 
a 


AN ACCOUNT of the average Amount of the Bank of Ireland Notes of Five Pounds and upwards,. 
(including Bank Post Bills), for the Years 1820, 1821, 1823, 1823, 1824 and 1825. 


Irish Currency. 


Notes and Post Bills of Five Pounds and upwards = - ° - - - £. 3,646,660. 19. 6. 


ae) See 


AN ACCOUNT of the average Amount of the Bank of Ireland Notes under the value of Five 
Pounds, (including Bank Post Bills), for the Years 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824 and 1825. 


Irish Currency. 


Notes and Post Bills under the value of Five Pounds - - - - £. 1,643,828. 0. 5, 
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Ane Highest and Lowest Amount in 
th the Account can be made up; 


( 


= —1$25.— 
£. 5. Under | 
TOTAL. ' TOTAL. 
and Upwards. £. 5. | 
| ae 
! 
Highest Ai 1,185,417 106,605 | 1,359,054 | 1,465,659 
| | | 
Lowest Ai] 7759119 65,987 | 854,126 | 920,113 


six only issue Notes. 


Bank to be usually in circulation ; two 
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IT will appear from the Evidence, that a practice prevails in Ireland of 
issuing Notes for the payment of sums between one and two pounds, for three 
guineas, and other fractional sums. 


Your Committee see no public advantage arising out of this practice, and 
they are of opinion that it ought to be discontinued, as it tends to dispense 
with the necessity of Silver Coin, and practically to exclude it from circulation. 


- Your Committee hesitate, in the present imperfect state of their information, 


to pronounce a decisive opinion upon the general Measures which it may be 


fitting to adopt with respect to the Paper Currency of Ireland. 


Although they are inclined to think that it would not be advisable to take 
any immediate step for the purpose of preventing the issue of small Notes m 
Ireland, their impression undoubtedly is, that a Metallic Currency ought, ults- 
mately, to be the basis of the circulation in that country. 


It will probably be deemed advisable to fix a definite, though not an early 
period, at which the Circulation in Ireland of all Notes below five pounds shall 
cease; and it is deserving of consideration, whether Measures might not be 
adopted in the interim for the purpose of ensuring such a final result, by 
gradual, though cautious, advances towards it. 


26 May 1826. 
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LIST OF THE APPENDIX. 


N® 1.—ACCOUNT of all Companies of Banks in Scotland, the date of their Establisment, 
and the Branches belonging toeach - + + - <2 + 2 = epg 


N® s.—Account of Prosecutions for Forgery - * - 2 - © - -«& = pas 


N° 3.—Memorial from certain Merchants of the City of Dublin to the Treasury, respecting 
the exclusive Privileges of the Bank of Ireland - - - +. = + ep.33 


N° 4.—Account of the Number of Country Bankers Notes stamped in Ireland, from 1819 to 
1825 inclusive ° - - - - - - - - - ° p. 24 


N° 5.—Account of the Number of Banks established in Scotland; distinguishing the Charter 
Banks, and the Number of Partners in such Banks as are not chartered - = p25 


N° 6.—Return of the Number of Country Banks in Scotland, that have become Bankrupts 
since January 1816 - - = = tee id. 


N° 7,.—(Ireland)—Account showing the Number and Value of the Country Bankers Notes, 
of each description, stamped in each quarter during the last six years, and the total 
Value of the whole so stamped ; distinguishing, as far as can be made out, the Notes 
stamped on account of Banks consisting of a greater number of Partners than Six p.26 


i N° 8.—Bank Notes, [reland :—Accounts, of the Amount issued; Form of Words used in 
Promissory Notes; Average Amount issued of Notes of £.5. and upward, and of 
Notes under the Value of £. 5. - - - - = = . e “ - p. 28 


N° 9.—Banks, Ireland :—Accounts of the Number of Banks consisting of more than Six 
Partners ; and, of the Number of Private Bankers registered, 1820—1825 - = p. 30 


N° 10.—Ireland: Account of the Number of Bankers Notes and Post Bills (except those 
of the Bank of Ireland) stamped in each year from the year 1790 inclusive to the 
present time, distinguishing the Notes of £.5. and upwards and under £. 5. - p-3l 


N° 11.—Account of the Amount of the Notes of £.1. circulated by the Agents of the Bank 
of Ireland, at their several Offices, since their commencement - ° - < p. 32 


N° 12.—Memmorial of the Directors of the Provincial Bank of Ireland - - = < ~ ibid. 


N* 13.—Return of the total Amount of Notes of the Bank of Ireland in circulation on the 
ist of May, August, and November, 1825; and the 1st of February and the 
gth of March 1826-0 - = = © ee pe 85 


N° 14.—Return of the total Amount of the Notes of the Bank of Ireland in circulation on the 
ist of February and the 1st of August in each Year, from the 1st of February 1813 
to the ist of February 1825; distinguishing the Notes under £. s. - -  « ibid. 


N° 15.—Ireland :—Return of the quantity of Notes of £.1. and Upwards, which have been 
stamped from the 5th of February to the 6th of March 1826; distinguishing the 
Number that have been stamped of each description, and distinguishing also those 
stamped for Banks of more than Six Partners - ° 7 2 s : - p. 38 


N° 16.—Account of the Number of the Re-issuable Promissory Notes stamped since 5th 
February 1826 ba - a . ad - nn ad = e id - oad p: 39 

“N° 17.—MINUTES of the Evidence taken before the aaa . . 7 » p.4l 
21 March—12 May, 1826- - - - - - P 
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Appendix, N* 1. Appendix, 
ie © 
AN ACCOUNT of all Companies of Banks in Scotland, the Date of their Establishment, and the “=== -=~=2/ 
Branches belonging to each. 


Number DATE Number 
of NAME OF COMPANY. ; BRANCHES. of 
Companie of Establishment. 7 Branches. 


1. }| Bank of Scotland - -{|17 July 1695 - | Dumfries 
» 12 Kelso —« 
Inverness 
Ayr - 
Stirling - 
Aberdeen 
Dunfermline 
Haddington 
} Perth ms 
Kirkcaldy 
Kirkcudbright 
St. Andrew’s 
Glasgow - 
Stonehaven 
Leith - 
Fort William 


1774 
1774 
1775 
19775 
1776 
1780 
1781 
1783 
1784 16 
1785 
1790 
1792 
1793 
1825 
1825 
1825 
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2. | Royal Bank of Scotland - July 1727 -| Glasgow - 1783 I 


3. | Ramsay and Bonaro - -j|- - 1738-|- - - none. 


4. | British Linen Company -[- + 1746+{ Annan” - 
Arbroath - 
Castle Douglas 
Coldstream 
Cupar 
Dumfries 
Dunbar 
Dundee 
- 

n 
Pores 
| Glasgow 
Haddington 
Hamilton - 
Hawick - 
Jedburgh - 
Inverness < 
Kingsmuir - 
Leit - 
Montrose - 
Newton Stewart 
Peebles’ - 
Perth 
Selkirk 
Stranraer 
Tain - 
Wigton 
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5 rine serene Company, - 1749 -|- - = none. 


6 Thistle Bank, Glasgow -j|- - 1761 -[- - - none. 


7 Perth Banking Company -17 May 1766 - oun é é 
rie 2 s 

Auchtermuchty - 

Cupar Angus” - 

Inverness - - 
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Appendix, An Account of all Companies of Banks in Scotland, &c.—continued. 
N°. 3. aa a apes at ge 
es 
Number DATE 
of NAME OF COMPANY. ‘ BRANCHES. 
Companies. of Establishment. 


8, | Aberdeen Banking Company Peterhead - 


Fraserburgh ~ . . 
Banff 7 = é o 
Elgin - = - . 
Keith _ = . - 
Huntley - - s 2 


9g. | Hunters & Company, Ayr - Irvine - - - 1786 
Maybole - - = 19791 


Kilmarnock - - 1821 


10. | Dundee Banking Company - - - + none. 


Alloa - 


11. | Stirling Banking Company - . 
inross « - - 1825 


8 
a 
bel 
fo] 
bo 
On 


12. Commercial Bank, Aberdeen - - - none. 


13. | Paisley Banking Company - Glasgow - - . - 
Irvine . ° < . 

Stranraer - - - % 

Alloa - - 7 - 


14. | Greenock Banking Company | June 1785 -| Glasgow - - + - 
Port Glasgow - - : 
Rothesay - - - & 


15. | Thomas Allan & Company -{- - 1785 -|-* -° - no branch. 
46. | Falkirk Banking Company - - [15 May 1787 -| Glasgow - +2 -~ - 1 


17. | Paisley Union Penne eae 


- 1788 -| Glasgow 
a _ Hamilton }Agencies - -| 3 
Beith 

18. | Leith Banking Company - | - - 1792 -| Callander - = 19794 

| Galashiels - - 1801 
Dalkeith- - - 1808 | f 4 

Longholm - - 1822 

19. ‘Renfrewshire Banking Com |i, April 1802 -| Inverary - . 7 

pany  ‘s: ie Campbelton z - . 
Rothesay - - - ” 5 

Glasgow - - «= - 

Port Glasgow - . = 

Aug. 1802, dis- 


20. | Fife Banking Company = ~4| continued 1825 


21. | Dundee New Bank - -| May 1802 -! Forfar’ - ° : 


22. Dundee Union Bank - - | Feb. 1809 -| Arbroath 


7 Montrose - : ; | 
Brechin - ‘ e z 4 
Forfar e bod e Cd J 


23. | Glasgow Banking Company - | May 1809 -| Kirkcaldy- - -~ - 1 


24. | m 
4 Commercial Banking Com } - 95 Mar.1810 - Da keith ; _ = alee 

Taio - . ek wae 
Crieff ~ - ‘ oe. tee 8 
Kirkcaldy - - 1812 
Aberdeen ° oF oe 
Annan - ° Ss es 
Cupar - - - 1813 
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Account of all Companies of Banks in Scotland, &c.—continued. Appendix, 
Ce ng gp ee Fee GT Ee ee mega oo aeee et eS age ven Saad ce N° 1. 
‘ Number  \nceee ee” 
ae NAME OF COMPANY. pate BRANCHES. of 
Companies. of Establishment. Branches. 
24. | Commercial Banking Com- 7 
pany, Edinburghcontaued ~ 25 Mar. 1810- iia . 1813 
Peterhead ° - — 
Beith - - - 1814 
Glasgow - - _ = 
Banff - - -_ = 
Falkirk - - - 1820 
Kilmarnock - - 1821 
Coldstream = - - 1823 
Kelso - = . as 
Lanark - “ ae ieee 
Dunfermline - - 1823 ]) 23 
: Alloa - - -_ — 
Campbeltown - - 1824 
Paisley - = - - 1825 
Elgin - ° - — 
Hawick - “ me 
Wick - - = — 
Stirling - “ <. “es 
Inverness = = ee eee 
Dunbarton = = - -_ — 
Dumfries - -  —_ 
Musselburgh - - — 
25. Montrose Bank - - - | - 3 Feb. 1814-] Arbroath - - ° ° } ‘ 
| - | Brechin - ¢ ‘“-" « =e 
26. | National Bank of Scotland - |.21 Mar.1825-; Dalkeith- - - 1835 
Dumfries ° -_— 
Banff - - _— —. : 
Kirkcaldy © -_ — g 
Leith - ; e = 1826 
Bathgate ° - = 
Galashiels -_ 2. — 
Kirkwall - = - = 


27. Dundee Commercial Bank - March ee ~~-- «¢ - none. 


28. “Bank pore and commer 1g June ee a nee eee ; ; ; 
Peterhead - = m -| 
Keith é és ‘ o 4 
Golspie - - o o 


ag. | Arbroath Banking Company |- 15 June 1825-| Forfar. « 
Cupar Angus’ - » - 


9 
8 
(Ney 
bo 


' Sir William Forbes and Com- . 
pany, Edinburgh - — ->}{’ Return sent to Secretary of State. 
Perth Union Ban - - 


. Private Banking Companies who do not issue Notes : — 


1. | Thomas Kinnear & Sons 1748--g-|- - - Rene 


Edinburgh - 


2. | Donald Smith & Company, i 3S ! 
Edinburgh - : 


3. Robert Allan & oD ie Edin- 


burgh - - }- about 1776 -| - - - none. 
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rere cen : 


oe Appendix, N° 2. 
eee” e ° ° 
AN ACCOUNT of all Prosecutions in Scotland for the Forgery of Promissory Notes, or for the 
Issuing of Forged Promissory Notes, for the last twenty Years ; distinguishing the Years, the 
Number of Convictions, and the Number of Instances in which the Capital Sentence was 
carried into Effect. 


ze | Be 
i) 5a HOW DISPOSED OF. 
g% | ge 
oe £2 a i pee ae © pb ‘es ‘ 
| OB = Sega Foto |] & 2a oo 8 g 
e-2 plan 3 waee3|ne a) 
c2 | 22 | &. |AES |eeie | oh? oa. 
YEARS. EZ | EE 2a 6 |ofs |st22 |282 |F8> | S 
‘bo sodeek 33 Casale 2 2 t8as 7h 3° 
- we 2.E a9 Sees (ESO sects lect os 
> @ oD. co SEsftal fray | 258d = = S Ed 
2,9 ies = ul a ee =¢6 
ae Ess cu Sos ElESss | e278 osas as 
fs | 238 | 42 |*2ee (RF sae [tesa |<s28 | oF 
1806 o baad e - 3 e o 3 o o 
1807 e a = = = -_ - 
1808 hd bd = = = =x = 
1809 Ld Lad —_ = - = — 
1810 oe oe - Ce) - -_ = 
1811 - - - ~ - - — 
1812 ad = e e 1 = oe - o = - 
1813 @ e o eo 4 @ - eS - 4 
1814 ° Cd e - 8 2 - o = 3 
¥815 e @ oe a > 4 o o o ) oe o 
1816 e = Lo) == ~~ _ as 
1837 @ c< s e g 1 bad e 5 
1818 ° ” e - 5 oe ° 1 - 
1819 = -|[° = 4 - i Bh = 3 
1820 « -|- ° 1 - el; -|- : 
1821 © -|- ° 9 2 1 4 
1822 « -|- - ” 7 -|- - 4 
1823 -$- - 13 3 3 5 
824 « -[- - 14 . - 9 
1835 - -[° ° 12 - -|- - 6 
eae ee LE EI ERED 
- 86 8 7 42 
Prosecuted - e . ° = = ” - 86 


Executed = baad band se Sd o - e - 4 
Commuted to Transportation - -* - - °° @ 
Transported by Sentence - - - - ° * 4 


Imprisoned - 2. 6 - © © © © 8 
Acquitted ad a a 2 @ s a = 30 
Outlawed - = ‘ ‘ : ‘ - 2 - 6 
«$86 
All which is humbly reported by me, Depute Clerk of Justiciary, 
Edabire: Ja. Anderson. 


goth April 1826. 
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Appendix, No. 3. 


Copy of a MEMORIAL from certain Merchants of the City of Dublin, to the Treasury ; 
respecting the exclusive Privileges of the Bank of Ireland. 


Whitehall, Treasury ai 


17 Feb. 1826. J. C. HerRies. 


Y 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury. 


THE MEMORIAL of the undersigned Merchants, Traders, and others, Inhabitants 
of the City of Dudlin and its Vicinity,— 
Sheweth, 
THAT by the Act forming the Bank of Ireland, it is enacted, ‘‘ That no Company or Society 
‘“‘ exceeding Six in number (except the Bank of Ireland) shall borrow, owe, or take up Money, 
‘on their Bills or Notes, payable at demand, or at any Jess date than six months, from the 
“ borrowing thereof, under a Penalty of three times the issue.”—(21 & 22 Geo. 3, c. 14.) 


That in the year 1821 the above Act was modified, by the 1st and 2d Geo. 4. c. 72, so far as to 
permit the establishment of Banking Companies exceeding Six in number, at a distance of 50 
miles from Dudlin, under certain conditions therein mentioned. 


That in consequence of the ambiguity of said Act no Companies were formed under it, nor 
until the year 1824, when an Act was passed to explain it, and carry its provisions into effect. 
That the above Act was repealed last Session, and a further Explanatory Act was passed, under 
which Provincial Banks have been established, at a distance of 50 miles from the City of Dudbiin, 
issuing Notes payable at the place where issued. 


That the said Act only goes to the extent of permitting the Establishment of Banks issuio 
Notes payable on demand 50 miles from Dublin, thereby leaving the City of Dudlin, and a circuit 
of 50 miles, exposed to all the evils resulting from monopoly in so important a matter. 


That although it is at present legal to establish such Companies, the prohibition annexed of not 
issuing Bills or Notes payable on demand, or at a less date than six months, renders the liberty of 
establishing such Banks inoperative, as without a power to issue notes payable on demand no Bank 
in Ireland can realize common interest for the capital embarked, and the sphere of its utility is 
bounded. 

That the liberty of issuing Notes or Bills payable at six months after date, is also rendered 
inoperative by the Stamp Acts in force, prohibiting the re-issue of such or any Post Bills, except 
those of the Bank of Ireland, when once discharged, the effect of which prohibition makes such 
an issue useless. 

That at different times there have been several failures of Banking Establishments in Dublin, 
which have, at the period at which they happened, and subsequent thereon, thrown the City into 
the greatest distress, and have often occasioned a serious defalcation in the Public Revenue, 


That under the present Banking Law there is no security to the Public that weak Banks may 


not be again established in Dudiin, and a reputation of failures occur ; more especially as the Notes . 


of Private Banks in Dublin have at all times shared a considerable portion of the circulating 
medium with that of the Bank of Ireland. 


Your Memorialists therefore hope, that great benefits having been already rendered to Ireland 
by a partial permission to establish Joint Stock Banks, that Your Lordships will extend the measure 
by granting to Dudlin the same privilege which has been already conferred upon the rest of the 
kingdom ; and for that purpose that Your Lordships will take into consideration, on great public 
principles of policy, the dal aeeri! of entering into a new agreement or bargain with the Bank of 
Ireland, 80 as cit sabi the establishment of Joint Stock Banks in the City of Dublin, with adequate 


Capital, and under such regulations for the security of the Public, as to Your Lordships shall 
_ seem fit. 
Nich? Mahon. James Pin. James Vance, 36, Cuff Street. 
Isaac Stewart. W" Murphy, B R 
Rich? & Mich! O’Brien, Mich! Conoran. (numes tllegible.) 
Ushers Quay. Rich? O’Gorman, Ushers Quay. | Tho® Berford. 


. Edw‘ Moran, Thomas Street. 
Jobn Fitzpatrick, 
Thomas Street. 
Valentine O’Connor, 
Great Denmark Street. 
David Lynch, 
Great Dominick Street. 
Mich! Roach, Tewnsend Street. 
Hugh O'Connor, 
Mount Joy Square. 
John (name egible) 
Corn. Mac Loghiin, 
Ushers Island. 
Mich! Sweetman & Co. 
Shaw & Turbetts. 
J. Callaghan. 
Luke Duff. 


Miles Staunton. 
W™ Conlan. 
John Byrne. 


B. M‘Dermott, 64, Fleet Street. 


Christ’ M‘Donnel. 
Ja' Edm? Byrne. 
‘lho* Reynolds, 
Merchants Quay. 
James A. Journeaux, 
Arran Quay. 
Dunne, Galavan & Peebles. 
Charles Field, Prussia Street. 
Jn° M‘Donnell & Co. 
, Gardiner Street. 
Pat* Hayes, 
‘Westmoreland Street. 


E4 


Jam. Newman. 
Dwyer & Troy. 
Tho* Donohoe & Ce. 
And® Ennis. 

Mich! Walch. 

John O’Brien. 

John Sweetman. 
Philip Molloy. 

Peter Brophy. 

A. White & Son. 
James Murphy & Co. 
Jn° Reynolds & Son. 
George Kernan. 


Joseph Meara. 
John Murphy. 
Byrne & Whelan. 
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Appendix, N° 5 


AN ACCOUNT of the Numberof Banks established in Scotland ; distinguishing the Charter Banks, 
. and the Number of Partners in such Banks as are not Chartered. 


ee NAMES OF FIRMS OF BANKS, OFFICE 


1. | Bank of Scotland ~ : 


_« e ° -« - Edinburgh - 
2. | Royal Bank of Scotland ° - - - - ° Dp ‘ 
3. | British Linen Company ° ; - - ° De - 
4. | Aberdeen Banking Compan - 2 «©  « . «| Aberdeen - 
5. | Aberdeen Town and Country Bank .- + -+~— - Do + - 
6. | Arbroath Eanking Company - - - «© «| Arbroath-— - 
». | Carrick, Brown & Co. or Ship Bank - - - -+{| Glasgow -~ - 
8. | Commercial Banking Company of portend - - | Edinburgh . 
g. | Commercial Banking Company - - ¢ + | Aberdeen - 
10. | Dundee Banking Company - - -2- +2  «  e¢ «| Dundee -~ - 
11. | Dundee New Bank - - - ° - ~ pe .- “ 
12. | Dundee Commercial Bank - - + = -— = Do - - 
13. | Dundee Union Bank - + - + © e¢— = De - - 
14. | Fxchange and Deposit Bank = 2 ee © -« Painburen : 
15. | Falkirk Banking Company - -~— - - - - | Falkirk - 
16. | Fife Banking Company - 2 2 © «+ | Cupar Fife . 
17. | Greenock Banking Company - 2 - +1 Greenock - 
18. | Glasgow Banking Company ° - - - =|Glasgow -— - 
ig. | Hunters & Co. - : - - ° - | Ayr - - 
90. | Leith Banking Company - 2 2+ © «© +] Leith - -« 
a1. | National Bank of Scotland - - - + «+ °+| Edinburgh ~ 
92. | Montrose Bank - - -— °> - © «| Montrose- . - 
23. | Paisley Banking Company 2 © oe +2 + «=| Paisley -— - 6 
24. | Paisley Union Bank - 2 © 2© © D° - 4 | 
25. | Perth Bankin Company - eee | Perth ele 147 | 
26. | Perth Union Bank - 2 2 © 2 2] Df 69 
37. | Ramsays, Bonars & Company - «2 «+ ° © | Edinburgh |: _— 
28. | Renfrewshire Banking Company \e  e +  « «| Greenock- — - 6. 
29. Shetland Bank - ° * ° = - | Lerwick - ° 4. 
go. | Sir William Forbes & Company "we ee | Edinburgh - ay Ae 
31. | Stirling Banking ree eo 2: 2 (¢ (+ | Stirling -  - i ae 
39. | ‘Thistle Bank = - — 2 se’ 2 2 {Glasgow -— - a 
eT 


Stamp Office, Ediohargh, ee 
agth February 1826. ar Certified, 


Tho' Pender, jun’ Comptroller. 


a : t 7 - f 


A ppendis, N° 6. 


A RETURN of the. Nintier of Country Banks i in Scotland i issuing Notes, that have Reeanie 
Bankrupts since January 1816, up to the present time; stating the Place where the Banks 
~ were established, the Number of Partners in each Bank, the Amount of Debts proved against 
each, and the Amount per cent of Dividends paid or declared upon each; as far as the same 

- can be complied with. : 


‘Tue only application for a Sequestration, under the Bankrupt Statute, applicable to Scot/and, 
appearing from the Records of the Court of Session, to have occurred since the month of January 
1816, against | a Bank in Scotland issuing Notes, is one against the Falkirk Union Banking Com- 
pany, carrying on business in the town of Falkirk, and county of Stirling, in the month of October 
1816 years; whereof the Partners were six in number.’ The amount of the Debts proved being 
£. 51,009. 5% 8d. sterling ; and amount of the Dividends hitherto paid or declared being £.45. 
per cents or 9s. in the ain sterling of the Debts so proved. . 


Attested by : . 
Jol! Dundas, Clerk of Sess‘on. 


#90 February a 
402, | F 
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Appendix, Ne 7. - - - : ‘ 


Appendix, (Ireland. )—AN ACCOUNT showing the Number and Value of the Counrry BANKEKRS NOTES, 
°F. of the whole so Stamped; distinguishing, as far as can be made out, the Notes. 
es 
Be fil ot eek : Under Amounting to £. 5. and | | 
: oe | £ 5. under £. 10. 


Number Estimated Number Estimated 
Stamped. Value. Stamped. Value. 


£. 


1890. Quarter ended 5th April -  - 180,802 |. 232,784 


5th July = - - ° 73,700 94,889 
1oth October - - 60,467 77,851 


; 5th January 1821 120,400 155,015 


73,700 94,889 
11,000 14,163 
88,201 113,558 
181,140 233,217 


1821; Quarter ended 5th April - - 
| 5th July . 
10th October 
5th January 1822 


1822. Quarter ended 5th April - -— - 93,100 | 119,866 2,300 

i 5th July - - - 53,060 | 68,314 4,800 

1oth October - ~ 97,910 126,059 3,100 

‘ 5th January 1823 - - gO,500 116,519 2,800 


1823. Quarter ended 5th ae - - = 6,7 8,626 600 
5th J - 32,400 42,358 1,700 

loth October - -{ 89,703 | 115,493 1,500 

5th January 1824 - - 140,998 181,536 2,000 

1824, Quarter ended 5th April = - - - 8 4,000 108,150 2,400 
sth July - - - | 126,602 |. 163,000 2,400 

10th October - - | 119,400 1539727 2,000 


5th January 1825 339,600 437,235 9,200 


Note. —In the foregoing years there are no means of distinguishing the Notes stamped 
on account of Banks consisting of more than Six Partners. 


1825. Quarter ended 5th April: 


| 
Barks consisting of less than Six Partners - | 109,500 140,982 500 2,500 
Banks consisting of more than Six Partners 155,500 200,206 500 2,500 
Total for the Quarter : - | 265,000 341,188 7,000 | 5,000 
Quarter ended 5th July : 
Banks consisting of less than Six Partners - 15,800 20;343 200 1,000 


| | 
] 
Banks consisting of more than Six Partners 44,800 57,080 ps - | - - 


Total forthe Quarter - ~- 60,600 78,023 | 200 1,000 
Quarter ended 10th October: | 
Banks consisting of less than Six Partners - g0,099 116,000 5,100 25,500 
Banks consisting of more than Six Partners 157,300 202,524 : © > 


Total for the Quarter - - 247,309 . 318,524 | 5,100 ! 25,500 | 


Quarter ended 5th January 1826: 


Banks consisting of less than Six Partners - 304,330 391,824 8,514 42,570 | | 
Banks consisting of more than Six Partners 330,157 432,802 14,000 70,000 | 
Total for the Quarter ° - | 640,487 824,626 | 22,514 : 113,570 | 


é 


Comptroller’s Office Stamps, 
25 sk ah 1826. 
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J - - ° - Appendix, N° 7. 


of each Description, Stamped in each Quarter during the last Six Years, and the Total Value Appendix, 
stamped on account of Banks consisting of & greater Number of Partners than Six. 29. 


Amounting to £.10. and Amounting to Above £.50. and 
under £. 50. £. 50. (Irish.) Not above £. 100. TOTAL 
Namber Estimated Number — =e Number Estimated VALUE. 
7 Stamped. Value. Stamped. Stamped. Value. 
: £. . & 
10,223 | 143,122 40 1,847 5,539 | 432,292 
9,100 127,400 200 9,230 : : 313,519 
e ah: a -{[- -f-.- ° - 78,351 
200 2,800 - - ‘ - 
Total for the Year 1820 - &. 989,093 
1,200 16,800 | - - —— - - - 112,189 | 
200 | = 2,800 ° = - = S is 16,693 
4,346 60,844 75 | 3,462 24 2,216.| 201,080 
400 5,600 | - - - - - ~ 245,817 
Total for the Year 1821 - £.] 576,049 
1,999 27,086 120 > - | 164,891 
7OO 9,800 « - * =) | 87,114 
3,250 45,500 | - - - = | 187,059 
2,900 40,600 ° - 9,231 180,350 
Total for the Year 1822 - £. 619,414 
1,900 18,200 - ° - - - © 29,826 
600 8,400 - - - = . = 59,258 
2,800 39,200 30 1,385 1,846 | 165,424 
1,225 | 17,150 | - “ a - - -~ + 208,686 
Total for the Year 1823 - £.] 463,194 
° - - - 142,550 
200 9,230 234,630 
o « e o 191,727 
: - - 5539235 
1,122,142 


147,100 ; 
230,524 | 


377,624 


§00 23,077 580,271 
~ ~ - is 698,802 
500 23,077 1,279,073 


Total for the Year 1825 - - - £. A,108,508 


Grand ToraL - - - £. | 5,878,400 


James Stanley, Acting Comptroller. 
F 2 
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Appendix, N* 8 
ee 


AN ACCOUNT of the Amount of Bawx Nove: distinguishing the cual Descriptions thereof, issued by the Baok 
ou of Ireland, at its several Branches of local Agencies ; : ; (made up to the 7th March 1826.) 


THE AMOUNT OF NOTES issued to the Agents at the several local Offices, since, their commencement, 
has been, 


AY 


Of Irish Currency 7 2 = 2 - © © = £567,000 


‘Of Brit. Currency, - - - - - - + + 611,000: 


} 
“ 


oy. 


AS FOLLOWS: 


ecm re Yr te ff ee 


Of Irish Currency 2_—__-+. | 233,0c. 


.a. .=# 4 65,500 | 19,000 (000 (),000 1,000 = 


Of Brit. Currency - = - | 170,900 


a 38,500 | 52,000 | 20,000 | 38,500 2,500 | 14,000 


ate 


Note: —It is to be observed, that a great portion of the Notes in British Currency, issued to the local Offices 
and circulated by them, has been in exchange for the Notes of the Old Irish Currency, and a considerable amount 
of the Notes of, both the Old and New Circulation has been cancelled, either in Dublin or at the Local Agencies; 
part of the amount of the Notes of New Circulation still remains at the Offices. 


da ie fo oe Se eye } 
ee ee 


tos 


eee | 


Tiecannemariomee 2.—— 


A Copy of the Form of Worps used in the Promissory Notes of the Bank of Ireland, during the Years 1825 and 1826; 
distinguishing whether such Notes are General Obligations to pay, or are Obligations to pay in Dublin only. 


Copy of the FORM OF WORDS aed’ in the Notes of the Bank of Ireland in the Year 1825, i ree 
| “ Bank of Ireland,” 


“ I Promise to pay Mfr. Nathaniel Low or bearer 
‘© on demand the Sum of. 


“© For the Govt & Company” 
“ of the Bank of Ircland.” 
AND ae 5 January 1826, on the Assimilation of the Currency, when the Form was changed, 
| “ Bank of Ireland, 
“I Promise io pay the bearer on demand in” 
« Dublin British.” 


“* For the Goo' & Company” 
“ of the Bank of Ireland.” 


For the Governor & Company of 
the Bank of Ireland, 


THO* WILLIAMS, Sec. 
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an aecOUN of the aus Amount of the BANK ¢ or IRELAND Notes, of £. 5. pod id upwart, _ Appendix, 


cae “ "igsued Auring exch’ of the fast Six — including Bank Post Bills. * xa . dois) BPs. 
oe 5 Mo MS ga IR ey \egenzmeasioioen, ganna 
i , ; IRISH CURRENCY. on 
DO . : — . ; : a? oe | {.vf —T 4 a re me i, Py 7 


2,894,777 G 2% "* 


Watt 4 


1820. Notes and Post Bills of £.5. and upward o-%. rs 


1821, - - - © = Ditto- - 2+ 2 - - - «|. 3502)119,30. 91 
3,618,111 1 6¢ 


1892, - - - - - Ditto- - > - - . - - 
ee ee 1823. - @ © .@  e Ditto. ae - - - - - - = ee 3,528,025. Z 6.21... wee 
1894. ‘* - 2 + - Ditto : tig Oe. es, ee SE Se Se ee 3,890,337 OG) “nif ct tee, 
1825. - - - - - Dittoe- - - - - - | - -| 4,446,99419 9 © 
yi & Bes I < 
i, ce. wm OAS . isa ae Ag ee ace eee a Vea YG 
AN ACCOUNT ofthe Average Amount of the Bank or IRELAND Notes, under the Value of 
-£. 5: issued dunig cach of bth cies Six cee eee Bank Post Billk #8 | 
yt 5 he ee 4 ~ ' Uo Se ee ere ae neato Gat tk ey pe. ne ae 
t / A woo fra beges fe whee: Sys ine? iu Pansat pone f sae 
Is Le a a ae TRISH! cues ee RS 
1 t ave A weer ty Bitcie  VE Tate hth 
saci end Front Billa under the Valle 08 6: 562 lisa 1. aieheO 189 as 
1821. - - - - = Ditto e = 5 eel 1,710,603 3 8 
1822, - - - - - Ditto e - v - « - - 1,552,321 2 1 
oy Me okay eae Se v4 betes oo Ro ple see Sets bg Be ae tl oy pf Say, Ry Mytolagou 
1839. - - + © - Ditto «© .+ ° . ° = SS GOs 91:1: 07167 ny Re, 
1824. - + - = - Ditto - 2 + - - 2 1,732, 118 ‘5 102 
& 2, ‘ 7 ' . us 5 tee } 
1825. - - + - «= Ditto - - - > =. & - 1,964,354 8 3 
Dublin, 14th March } 826. 
Oe Oo “For the Governor & Company of the 
ete aE Bank of Ireland, 
Fr G. N. WORKMAN, a myer? (! ° 
Dep. ‘Acct Gen!, 
y 3 


a 
. é 
¢ 
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- Appendix, N® g. 
Seen, ona 


AN ACCOUNT of the Number of Banks consisting of a greater eo of Partners than Six, established in Ireland 
during the last Six Years, and of the pace at which such Banks are established. 


sf we ok . WHERE ESTABLISHED. 
Number, When 


3 TITLES. 
Established, Ps -y, — . 1 Established. Principal | | . 
Establishment. BRANCHES: 
| ‘Fhe Northern Banking Company 1824 Belfast, | Ballymenagh - County of Antrim. 
_ Londonderry “| 
| Coleraine - — - Londonderry. 
Magherafelt J 
Armagh - -) 
Lurgan - \ - Armagh, 


Tanderagee - | 
_fCounties of Armagh si | 


Down. 


Banbridge -  - 
Downpatrick *}county of Down. 


Newry - = 


Monaghan - - — - Monaghas, 
Dungannon - — = Tyrone, 


~wwes ¢ 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland - 1835 - °  -» | Belfast- - + County of Antrim, 
Cork - = = — + Cork. 
Galway - - =< - Galway. 


Limerick - + — = Limerick. 
Londonderry - — ~- Londonderry. 
Sligo - - -- — = Sligo. 


Clonmel - © — « Tipperary. 
Waterford - - — - Waterford. 
Wexford - - — ~- Wexford 


ae 


AN ACCOUNT of the Number of Private Bankers registered during each of the last Six Years. 


Twenty = . - - in bad ad * 1820. 
Seventeen - ° Sa in‘ -« = - 1821. 
Sixteen - - - in - - . 1822. 


Fourteen - - - «© -in -« «© - 1893. | 
Fifteen « = . e in “ “ - 1824. - | 
Fifteen ok iS So 4m “s =. & 1825. 


Stamp Office, Dublin, | Chas Pressly, 
aoth March 1826. ny Secretary. 
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Appendix, N° 10. 


Ireland.) —Srames DeraARTMENT :—AN ACCOUNT of the Number of Bankers Notes and Post Bills (except those 
of the Bank of Ireland) stamped in each Year, from the year 1790 inclusive to the present time; distinguishing . 
the Notes of £.5 and upwards, and under £. 5. See 
Note ist.—Until the year ended 5th January 1818 there was no distinct Account kept of the number of 
Stamps issued for Bankers Notes. 
Note 2d.—-The Notes of £. 5 and upwards, and under £. 5, cannot be distinguished ; for as all Notes under 


£. 5 were liable to the same stamp duty, no distinct Account has been kept of such Notes; and for the same 
reason the Notes between the minimum and maximum of each scale above £. 5 cannot be given. 


Private Bankers in Dublin: 


YEARS BO era oe . : | | 
Not ae ere e Amounting to Exceeding £.50 | Number of Stamps 
ended amounting to and not amounting and not amounting and not and not issned 
£.5. to £.10. 5 exceeding £.50. | exceeding £. 100. in each Year. 
5th Jan. 
Number Issued. | Number Issued. Number Issued. Number Issued, Number Issued. ae 
318 - ° 442,602 38,701 24,800 603 500 507,206 
319 - - 446,602 55,791 37,200 1,200 700 541,403 
B20 = 306,101 38,700 30,067 325 - 2 3759193 
Ban = =. 150,916 20,900 15,403 - 2£ 70 187,289 
B22 - - 106,288 5,200 5,746 75 24 117,333 
Ba 2 - 70,000 6,300 59350 20 ° ° - 81,670 
B24 = = 90,402 4,500 5»400 30 20 100,352 
B25 . - 119,500 5,100 - 5,500 - - - - * 2 180,100 
326 - - 112,201 3,400 1,800 « - ° ° - - 117,401 
I A A TL IEE IO TI OE TE ITE EE GIT IT ETL ITE MLE LIG IE SLIT OI ATT LOE LOTTIE SENET TTT, | 


Bankers elsewhere than in Dublin: a 
YEARS ae 
Not emouerng to | Amounting to Amounting to | Exceeding £.50 FP Naot ; seh Os 
ended amounting tO fand notamounting| and notamounting and not and: noe : is ianed (a ee 
£.5. to £.10. to £. 50. exceeding £. 50. ] exceeding £.100.} each Year. Year. 
5th Jan. Peeeeensonsnaerees ees: ee Umer eee a 
Number Issued. | Number Issued. | Number Issued. | Number Issued. | Number Issued. << 
88 <= | 480,651 19,959 3:750 | 536 * 231 505,127 1,012,333 
Big et] 518,822 15,200 3,901 500 15 538,437 1,079,840 
B20 «SC - 2S =| =~ 398,013 10,100 3,600 1,000 - 2 =] 412,713 787,906 
B21] 284,453 5,900 4,120 240 40 294,753 482,042 
899 = - 247,753 500 400 = 7 a (as 7 5 248,653 ‘365,986 | 
82 - +] 264,570 3,700 3,499 100 100 271,969 353,039 
824 - 179,899 1,300 525 = =. ee SS 181,724 282,076 
895 -..m - eb -550,100.. | 10,900 6,700 200 . f- 1°. .- 4... 507,909_.].-. 698,002. 
826 - =| 1,101,285 25,434 24,200 500 400 1,151,699 1,269,100 


immedi ae ‘ 


N. B.—As the Notes issued by the private Bankers of Dublin circulate for the most part in the 
country, they have heretofore been classed with the Country Bankers Notes. , 


Comptroller's Office aa 


James St 
14th April 1826, gaa ey 


Acting Comptroller. 


Sir, 7 Stamp Office, Dublin, 2d May 1826. 
WE had the honour to receive your Letter of the 2gth ultimo, inquiring, for the information of the Select Com- 
ae of the House of Commons on Promissory Notes in Ireland and Scotland, whether the Return made from this 
lice of Notes stamped for Country Bankers includes the Notes of Dublin Private Bankers. 


And we beg to inform you, that as the Notes issued by Dublin Private Bankers circulate for the most part in the 
‘ountry, they are included in that Return, and have heretofore been always classed with the Covntry Bankers Notes. 
ue have had, however, a Return prepared, distinguishing the Notes of Dublin and Country Barkers; and we beg to 
Tansmit a Copy of it to you herewith for the information of the Committee. 


We have, the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble Servants, 


J. S. Cooper, 


William Gregory, Esq. a). Mahon. 


&c. &c. &c. 
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= a fa -—__— © _ a 


: Appendix, Neu 


Appendix, The AMOUNT of the Notes of £.1. circulated by the noe of ae Bank of Ireland, at 
N°11. ...- their several. aa has been since their commencement, ' , ae | 


—. 233,900 ‘S ee ‘ . of the Irish Currency. i | - . : . 
170,g00 - - + - = of the British Currency. 


a a 


All Notes of the Bank of Ireland are now as they have ever been payable in Dublin only. 


"The insertion of the words “ in Dublin” has been made in the Notes issued since the assimila- 
tion of the Currency merely for the information of ignorant persons who might imagine that as 
agent's offices were established, they might there demand gold to any extent. 


“Phe agents have all been instructed to give gold freely for public accommodation, but to deny 
it when sought for, for purposes of annoyance or hostility. 


For the Governor and Comp’ of the Bank of Ireland. | 
. ain — eee 4 | 73 * Thot Williams, Sec. | 


e : 
Cs. toa, rm ve? i st fe gia 8 7 - SOs ? . ; : P y 
‘ Lnceeaee Gets oa 


Ease? HES 


The Governor of the Bank of Ireland presents his compliments to Mr. Robinson, and has the 
honour to transmit herewith the Returns which he desires to have furnished. 
'"Phese Returns apply ale to Notes, but should Mr. Robinson require similar ones in reference 


to’ Post ‘Bills, the ‘Governor of the Bank will have much pleasure in directing them to be fur- 
@ nished.” 


11 March 1826, 


_, Appendix, Nea 12. 


e 2 : . on ‘ . oe ” ’ 
a ot a oy iM be ’ ee Pan . Teh fs ‘es , oy ) - ve, ', 


dix ‘Vata the Right Honourable the Bart of Liverpool, and fo the Chasicellev'et the Echagit 
°19. “dhe MEMORIAL of the Directors of the Provincial Bank of Treland, | 7 - 
Showeth, - : ; 
HPS Sia ie < , 1: 


THAT the Sosjety ie caeaacd deneidiiad the Provincial Bank of draces cateb ia 

by Deed of Settlement, of date 1st August 1825, under the authority of an Act passesk, inztlte: tant 

6 Geo. IVa c. 42. Session of Parliament, intituled, “ An Act for the better Regulation of = Opartnersiups of cemtain 
10 June 1825.  ‘“‘ Batkersin-Freland;” in the preamble to which it is stated to'be ‘texpedient to make fluserther 
‘«:provision forthe: Regulation of such Societies and Copartnerships, and to encourage the fare 

 sniroduction ef British Capital into sila stat in Ireland.” - SE ae ABSA Bits 


f 


That under the encouragement thus held out by the» wise aaa liberal alley, of the Uesueon 

a soapitak:of ‘Iwo Millions, divided inte twenty thousand —— was sabecriped den aa Shae 
nee of. reas or sed saa enety cepaiaiae sal foal i ae 
Ae ae ee) eee i meee = 
That the. Manes of the Shareholders have. been duly. segue at the Stamp Ofiica in Dublin 
and‘amount in number nearly to one thousand, composed almost entirely of persons of wealth ea, 
respectability ; and that the security to the public for the obligations of the Provincial Ban & of 
Ireland, whether arising from a issue of note ee aa reek is, thus of iy most dapicans eid 
serena agin 2 a ee Baie eee haa eine Waa Qh Sede Gttende ee Hae aera a Ae 
potas ae a ase 8 
T hat ‘oak Memorialists o on. he faith of the cae: e tha: acute laws far. lea sia" 
circulation of Bank Notes in Ireland, have, at a very great expense, provided the means of wre 

plyme the ‘Population ‘of shat ceuntry with. cirailating.mediam,  founded:on : the soundest pot] 

ciples ‘ef banking, which have bitherto -been -«carcely known: ot me oa BD: that<part' ‘ef; ahe0 


kingdom, pe AO 16 ie ieee 


{Eibet 
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That the distinguishing features of im system adopted by the Memorialists, are as follow :— 


ae ip ' 


1. The establishment of Branches in every principal town throughout Ireland, at @ greater WWW 


distance than fifty miles from Dublin, from the’ space within which circle your Memorialists are 
exciuere a the existing prmileges’< of the Bank of Ireland. | 

2. The Notes of the Provincial Batik ate of payable on demand at the Branches where en are 
respectively issued, and convertible into gold there, at the will of the holders, differing in this respect 
From the Notes of the Bank of Tréland, which are convertible into Gold at Dublin only. 


yalas 


3. The issues of Notes by the Provincial Bank are made only on securities founded on reat 
transactions, arising out of the indhistty of the people in the pursuit of commerce’ and agriculture ; 
and the rate of interest which it ee to those dealing with it is ynder that, — the ino 
allows, a a ae, ne op #2 


4 The Provincial Bank allows ‘interest “at the rate of two per ‘cent mi sys “a 


va f a oe 


ar ae ene 


That on these principles your Memorialists conceive the currency of Ireland will, in so far as 


depends on them, be preserved in a sound and healthy state, and that whilst the necessary 
stimulus to Trade and Agriculture, of which the want has been so much felt in Ireland, is thus 


supplied by the “ introduction of British Capital into this Banking Establishment,” all danger of 


excess of its paper circulation is guarded against, first, by its convertibility into gold at so many 
places ; secondly, by the inducement which the interest allowed on deposits holds out tp er 

one to return to the Bank all surplus money I not wanted for immediate purposes ; ‘thirdly by ine 
exchange of notes with other Banks, which, ‘according to the custom prevalent in "Scotland, is is 
regularly made, and which is in fact more frequently made by your Memorialists than je done in: 
Scotland, as it takes place every day ; and lastly, by the effect an the. exchange ¥ with Britain, end, 
consequent ‘demand for gold which would instantly be produced by any such excess, this last 
check being one of instant operation in the case of your Memorialists, through whose Establish- 
ments a considerable part of the business of rent and commercial ee is pow carted on. 


That the system thus laid down has been commenced, and has for the leet six : toons been in 
actual operation in Ireland, with every appearance of success which could have been anticipated 
either by the Legislature in enacting fing the law under which this Banking Society has been Sie 
or by the Shareholders in raising its ~~. 


a 


hs 
That of the Branches intended to be  eablished by 3 your Memorialists, Five have been already 


opened, 032: Conk, Limerick, Clonal Lendondersyy aed Sligo, and that nine, more. age in pragress, 
rs appointed, n¢ notes prepared, and. other arrangements made for 


ifege 


That £. 300,000 of the Capital Stock of the Society has been already called. up, “ad i inti: 


" paation: bas: been: given to ee ee be made Pieaiace — 


ee ee ae. og rd 

1 That when. the foresaid. Act, puthorins this at similar Societien.t tp ‘be frag was oan. 
mauét have: been obvious that the intentions: of the Legislature could not possibly be carried into: 
effect, unless the Shareholders of such Societies or Copartnerships were to be permitted to.derive. 
the fair and ome peu which Dens to banking. 


“phat the fie profits of baaking: when eaalaceel: by ry . Publie ameeiy: ands an the lihecal? 
principles which your Memorialists have adopted, arise in a: considerable degree from: the circula. 
tion of notes, and that without such profit the expenses of conducting their business, unless they should 


happen to poe semen ‘privileges; asec sale de be so i Salt as to norge eden to discs nae on 


undertakings. ple uee 


"4dr 


"Phas: Pe eye ater axeasiaies: vs your Memorialiste since » the busingan af! 


the Provincial Bank was commenced most amply confirms, that two-thirds of the. circaation: 


of notes in Ireland Consist in notes of one pou: and other denominations under five on 


a ae ee 


a estres beadetias of industry he Ireland ; aie the. nen ts the raising - of com, the 


production of butter, and rearing of pigs. 
get. G | That: 


SY 
tenis tie Fe 
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That although each of these Branches is in the aggregate of very considerable magnitude, yet 
from the very great number of persons engaged in them, the produce which one individual brings 
to market is so very small, that without a CrCUAUnE medium adapted to the circumstances, they 
could not be carried on. 


That from the facts above stated, it is of the utmost importance to Ireland that the merchants 
and traders who deal in its produce should be supplied with that species of circulating medium 


_ which is adapted to the wants of the people, and which can only be sapplied under proper regu- 
lation by Societies or Copartnershrps, such as your Memorialists represent. 


That notwithstanding the state of things here mentioned, which can be proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Legislature, if need be, the Memorialists are given to understand that the measure wich 
is now before Parliament for restrainmg the issue of notes under five pounds in England, is at no 
grant distance of time to be extended both to Scotland and Ireland; and if the Memorialists are 
rightly informed, it is the intention of Government to propose that its operation in Ireland shall 
take effect sooner than in Scotland. 


That in these circumstances, your Memorialists feel it to be their duty to represent in the mest 
earnest manner to His Majesty’s Government, the great hardship, if not injustice, with which the 
proposed measure will press against the Provincial Bank of Ireland, which has been so recently 
established under the sanction of the Legislature, given expressly for the benefit of Ireland, by 
encouraging the-intreduction of British Capital into that country, and which, without such 
sanction and encouragement, never would have been established ; for if this measure be carried 


- into effect, the Provincial Bank must instantly be deprived of any sufficient means of reimbursing 


itself for the heavy expense to which it has been subject in preparing that very relief to Ireland 
which it was the object of Parliament to administer, and the country must in consequence be 
denied the advantages which would be conferred on it by its permanent establishment; and should 
the paper of" the Provincial Bank be withdrawn, a monopoly would be given to that of the Bank 
of Ireland, which, though issued locally at the Branches of that Bank, is convertible at Dublin 
only. 


- That this measure is aiispetier uncalled fer in Ireland, where there is not the smallest com- 
plaint of an excessive issue of paper, nor any overtrading, or inordinate spirit of speculation. It 
is not only uncalled for but universally deprecated as being pregnant with the most serious mis- 
chief, and calculated to‘ crush the rising spirit ‘of industry in-that-coantry, by takmg’-from the 
manufacturers and others the means of employing the population, and so to produce ruin to per- 
sons enerec in trade and. agriculture, and amongst the lower classes discontent disorder and 


rebel lieve - 090. wen vw ee ee 


That your Memorialists therefore trust, that when the-case of: individual hardship in which the 


| Society whom your Memorialists represent are placed, in consequence of their folowmg up the 


views of the Legislature in promoting the welfare of Ireland, and still more when‘the rumous 
effects which would spread so widely amongst the already distressed population of that country, 
have been fairly pointed out, His Majesty’s Ministers will not persist in introducing into Parlia- 
“ment a measure fatat to Ireland, and catcufated to “Suspend aifthe™ benefit-now~beginming to de 
felt, from the liberal policy of the Legislature i in improving the banking system in that part of the 
United Empire. 
Which is submitted, 
'. Laaden, | E. Fletcher, Casinnan, 
2d March 1826. ee 
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Appendix, Ne 13. 


A RETURN of the Tetal Amount of Notes of the Bank of Ireland in circulation on the - 


A pendix, 
ist of May, the 1st of August, the 1st of November 1825; the 1st of February, and the of Ki 13. 
March 1826; distinguishing the pvoee under £. 5. | eee 
Trish Currency. 
1825: | £ ad. 
May 1st. | Notes value of £. 5 and upwere - - - | 1,959:379 10. ~ 
D* under - £.5 - 7 -, - 11,639,398 1 24 
£. 13,598,777 11 22 
: eT 
August ist. Notes value of £. 5 and upward - - - | 1,978,273 5 a 
D° under -— £.-5 - - . - - 11,649,445 8 5 
—— £. | 3,627,718 13° 5 
November 1st. ——— 
Notes value of £. 5 and apuae - - - | 1,981,805 gk 
D° under - £. 5 _ - ~ - | 1,900,187 Be BP aa 
£. | 3,881,992.19 83. 
| | Briuish Curreucy. _ 
| 1826: . ——= 
February ist, | Notes value of £. aaa aprare - - -| 1,825,959 8 gF . | 


Dp? under” - £.5 ‘- - ° - 115777:454 2 § 


£. — oe 


March gth. | Notes value of £. 5 and upard o> eA oe 659,518. gm 
ees | D° under - £.5 = ee 1184 823 9 5- .. 


pS Se 13,506,341 19 4 


' For the Governor-&. huamaed ofthe Bank of Ireland, 


4 


Dehli Ye a Workman, 
_. «+ oth March 1826. J. a ee ee _ Dep. Acct Gen!.. 


Appendix, N° 14. 


A RETURN of the Total Amount of the Notes of the Bank of Ireland,. in ¢ireulation on Appendix, 
the 1st of February and the 1st of August in each year, from the 1st of February 1813 to the N° 14. 
ist of February 1825; distinguishing the Notes under £. 5. 


Irish Carr eney. 


EE 


1813: £. s. d. 
February 1st. | Notes value of £. 5 and uprare - ~ - 11,657,977 6 64 
D° under-£.5_ - - = - 11,359,119 18 74 


£. J:017,097 5 2 
August 1st. Notes value of £. 5 and upward - - + 11,650,873 16 10 
D° under - £.5 ° ~ - 11,425,773 3 102 


£. | 3,076,647 -— 82 


eI, 


G 2 (continued) 
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i ee ee ee Y 


Irish Currency. 


Appendix ii ineadie 
7 ea. ‘ 
oo ee a 1B1GS £ 68. a. 


1,722,167 19 10 


> February ist. | Notes value of £.5 and upward * ~ <= = 
SO Ae ee 1,262,969 15 10§ 


"De under- £5 - -" 22 = 


a ee £. | 2,985,137 15 8% 


emer Ae 


rae gees Cer a emotes. &. 


7 August 1st. Notes value of £.5 and upward’ - -~ - 11,967,662 6 6 


ie + De ander £5 - © > + = /4491,355-11 7€ 
i eee 2 £. 13,459,017 18 14 
~T8is7 eset que. (oe 

‘ Febkulry ist. | Notes value of £.5 and upward -  - = - | 1,855,728 5 3 
oe Oe a D° under -£.5 ° a ° ad = 1,418,079 14 1 = 
Soft , £. | 3,273,807 19 4% 


 eatP-cor Ae ag a Tene 


1,773,089 16 8 


i} August ist. | Notes value of £5 and upward ' © = + 
ea 1,324,696 13 10 % 


Bg teu sf De ander-£5 2 «tee oe 
Prec) ees cee 

2 February ast. | Notes value of £.5 and upward. - - </ 1,719,623 10 3 

toosp coos D®* under- £5 2 = = = + +} 1,268,118 14 1 3 


3,097,786 10 62 


: Othe ze £. | 2,987,742 4 4 


oe Papers LD 
_ Augyst ist. | Notes value of £.5 andupward - - - | 1,882,612 5 10 
' D° under-£.5 + + .- «= ©| 1,248,919 12 6 


4 : N Mie i ar ‘ 7 3 £. 3,131,531 18 4 

1817: tows : 

, February. ist, | Notes value of £.6 and upward .- + - {1,894,930 5 -Z 
7 >. “ ei . ; ; 

REE: D* under-£.5 - - © - © [1,138,395 15 3 


fan 


; ae s 2933,326 - 4 


, . August 1st. | Notes value of £.5 and upward - - -|2,002,412 7 63 


Aco 


D° under - £5 : é - - 11,114,580 19 6 


es ey el es, £. | 3,116,993 7 1 
bh «188: | 


~February 1st. “Notes value of £. 5 and upward - . - 12,001,471 — —-= 


] 089,927 1 9 


D° under-£.5 - - + = - 


3,091,398 19 


1,997,006 13 


~*~August ist. | Notes value of £.5 and upward - — - 
oo a 1,165,969 11 4 


D° under- £.5 -— - - ‘ ‘ 


3,162,976 5 2 


‘3819: 
- February tat: |~ Notes value of £.5 andupward += - = 1,935,302 10 — 
D° under-£5 -°- - - ° 13,255,181 7 3 


——_ 


£. 13,190,493 17 3 


August ist. | Notes value of £.5 and upward - - -/1,882,897 6 3% 
a -D° under- £5 - + + =  ={|1,200,468 10 5 
£. | 3,083,365 16 8E 
1820: 
February 1st. | Notes value of £.5 and upward - - ¢ (1,654,621 12 6 
D° under - £.5 - - = «41,096,934 5 6 


eee een ee ee —— —-— 


£.12,751,555 18 -B 
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a a 
August ist. | Notes yalue of £.5 and upward . ek ease 1.784.005 6. . 34 
a De under -£.5 + - 5 © . = ,.+ 11,995,318 - 5 
eB _ £. 3,209,623 6 82 
fee > 1841; . 7 Pe 


Notes value of £. 5 and upward... - _ 7 oy te] 1808 674 az 64 


» February 1st. 
‘De under-£5 + - gee ae 1,659,834. 4 44 


2 3,468,509 1 11 
August ist. | Notes value of £.5. andupward + + «1,922,614 16.3 


De under - £.5 : * -. + ..° [4,490,632 13 2% 


oo ee £. |3413,247 9 6 


. February ist. 


th 


Notes value of £.'5.and upward osm soe 
D° under - £.5 = < . oe. me te 


1,984,130-:3% 62 
1,496,670 12 83 


£. 13,477,803 5 3 


Notes value of £.and ppward = - eu” 1,946,494. 14. i3 2 
 D*° uder-£.5 = «© 2 ee 4 1,290,057 17. -£ 


August 1st. 


£. 4,236,691 18 4 
February 1st. | Notes value of £.5and upward - - * -1 1,9i9,604-48 —2 
: | D° under-£.5 = - ) 2’ 'e oh 1,386,214 2 10§ 


£ $305,818 Bil aa 11 


a ee de ne 1. #18, eo ow “ate The 


"August ist. | Notes alae of £.5 and neve We, ears -[ stati oe eran 9¢ 

a Do under-£5 - - '2 1,305,354 11 52 

Ore. cnea 3)144,107 a Peal casi ee 
” 18243 


Notes value of £. 5 and upward eae aaa a) 1,970,154 11 93 
D° under-£.5 - - «© «= « 1,481,869 14 1 


ee ae 
£, | 3,452,024. 5 4¢ 


‘February ist. 


Pee Ba bk Oe em 


Notes value of £.5 and upward - _ + = |1)997,891' 13 94 


August 1st. 
| D° under - £, 5 - ° -  »- 11,373,507 19 10 
: ' ee 
Sige went £. | 3:371,399 13 73 
| | 1885 ; : . 7 : Pee Beers cere 
Fet ist, | Notes value of £5 andupward - - - | 2,015,164 13 93 
D° under- £.5 - = = © -1|135598,184 2 8 
Le SEES 
eae Mem eat ys Gow ee Bh. 3,613,348 16 § fk 
_ For the Governor & Company of the Bank of Ireland, 
- Dublin, : i eye G. N. Workman,’ 
‘10th March 1826, J > 2 : -  . - «Dep. Acct Gen’. 
nase ~ wb 


MMO D685 4.8 4 tke © tes G3 
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Appendix, N° 15. 


(lreland.)}—-Stamps DEPARTMENT.—A RETURN of the Quantity of Notes of £.1. and upwards which have been 
Stamped from the 5th of February to the 6th of March 1826; distinguishing the Number which have been 


Stamped of each description, and distinguishing also those Stamped for Banks of more than Six Partners. 


£.1. | £.3. 18. fasten ea £.3; £.4. 


EEE? | ees | GET lee Se 


Seo | Se, | | oo ees | Ogee 


Stamtbatnen ina dz] 72 | 18.000 | 3.00] 4.00 |» 


3,000 | 1,500 


Ditto - - « not more 98,500 = a 15,100 1,100 


Partners than six 


Ese 


1,100} 25,000 | 1,500] 7,000 


Total - - -] 93,500 | 18,000 | 3,000] 57,100 


In the above Return is included the Notes Stamped in lieu of those brought to the Stamp Office, and cancelled 
under the 15 sec. of the 6 Geo. 4. c. 79; the following are the Numbers so Stamped : 


£.1. |[£.1. 18. 


Pace £.1.108.| £.9. £. 3. £.4. 


N° N° 


Stamped for Banks o 
more Partners than sie} 18,000 | 18,000 


Ditto - - - not more 
Partners than six “ 


2,000 | 1,500 


of Notes brought to 
the Stamp Office - 


Fotal Stamped in ol 


Comptroller's Office, Stamps, 
10th March 1826. James Stanley, 
Acting Comptroller. 
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Appendix, N° 16. 


AN ACCOUNT of the Number of Re-issuable Promissory Notes stamped since Appendix, 


6th February 1826. We 16. 
—$——— 

Novexceeding £16.21. 0% 2 7 7 7 7 7 TTT 10,008 i 
Exceeding £.1. 3. 0. + + andnotexceeding - - - £.2. 2 O ° . lst 
Exceeding 2. 2 O - = and not exceeding - * - 5& 5 2 2 9,874 a | 
Exceeding 5- 5. 0. = - and not exceeding - oe 10 0. 0 - -| 5,976 
Exceeding 10. 0. Oo. | - - and not exceeding ce oe 0. o% - ; | is - “eS | | 
Exceeding 20. 0 0. - = and not exceeding - - - 30.0 0% = -|{ - = : 


Exceeding 30. o. 0 - - and notexceeding - - - 50: 0 @ = Peet 


Exceeding 50 0.-.0. ° ~ and not exceeding - - - 100. 0. O = = won! 


<7 


_Accoumtant and. Comp. Gen! Office, Stamps, . 8 ae Rae, 
7th March 1826. Thos Lightfoot, A.C.G. 
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Pe. ee ae 


id - oo. oe 


LIST OF WITN ESSES. 


“lt Merqur’,. 20 de Aprilis. 


Martis, 21° die: Muartii,’ 1826," | 
Mr. Alexander Blair - - - P- 4! 


bp ee ge * Swe ET Aa idence. tet -me - « -— a 


Mercuri, 12° die Martii. 
Kirkman Finlay, Esq. - © 2 2 pe $7. 


Mr. Roger Ayton - - - Pp 199 
Mfr. Robert Pauli ‘= o- + @ ~ “ip. 200 


* Veneris, 28° die Aprilis. 
John Gladstone, Esq. 5 ---:¢ =p. 217 
John Moss, Esq. - - = Pp 229 
William Birkbeck, Esq. - - p- 232 


Arthur Guiness, Esq. - - pe 235 
—— Lupnell, Esq. - > - ibid. 


Luna, :10* die Aprelis. 
Henry H. Hunt, Esq. - - Pe 7 
Mr. Johm Acheson Smyth - p. 75 
Mr. J. R. Pim - - - p- 82 
ss, spe _ Mercuri, 12 die Aprilis. = 


nae Mi. ae Marshall “9 - > p. 88 
. ar John Holmes Houston .,;-. . > PP» .102 


Tae _——— Mr. Taemnas aoe ,© 9; 2s Pe 109. 
-..° | Pierce Mahony, Esq. - - PB 249 


“ik welt ae Bre 4 
ae -- Lame, ay de Apr ils . : Mr. John Cotter ~ «© p. 61 
Thomas’ Kinnear, Esq." ne Lie © | 


 Mercurit, 19° dite Apri. 


Lune, 1 "die Mai. ‘1. §$ 


Mr. inoeard Dobbin - 2. | - Bp a42 
James Orr, Esq: Sw # (eee oe pe $47 


a Mercurii, 3° + die Mai. | | 
Thomas Kinoeax, Esq: ie Pp. 130 dros ar — Eoq." | p. 965. 
Mr. Joba: Thamsea _r: - pr 34d ames en, q- = ~ | p- 272 

Lieut. Cot. Donald Campbell — = ps 277 - 
ees Venesis, 21° die siete , :} Pierce Mahony, Esq - - 'P 280 


Mr. John Thomson - - ‘ p. 152 
Mr. Joha Commelin ae “P ‘ar | . Veneris, 12° ee. , 


ee Richards, Esq. - as Pp 981) 
* Lane, 24° wed - se Samuel Thornton, Esq. . a =p. 984 
Mi. Soha Commelin = —- 278 | Joremioh Harman, Esq. - > P 285, 


Mr. Hugh Watt - ---7 PB 187 |. :, 
Mr: Roger Ayton -  - - 7 = Ps 8907 * | : 
{ 
} 
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Pepe NO Te. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. ... 


Mortis, 21° die Martij, 1896. | 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ROBERT PEEL, - 


IN THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Alexander Bir, called i in; and Examined. | 
RE you connected with any of the babking establishments i in Scotland Yes, Rs aad No. 19. 


a I am connected with the British Lineh Company. | teen ies 


That is one of the three chartered Banka of Scotland. >—It is. 
_ Wilt you explain to the Committees the manner in which the banking eines of —— 


that company is conducted —TI will commence with the branch system: we have (91 Merch) 
branches throughout Scotland to the amount of twenty-seven; those bemnches are 

conducted by agents, who find security for their transactions; we are in the, use of .. 

supplying those branches with our notes for: circulation, according’ as the demands of * 

the country require them ; and I may obsefve, that in the remote and poor districts 

of the country we are in the use of settling branches, looking forward to aes gradual 
improvement of those districts. The description of notes that we send: to those | 

remote. parts of the country are principglly ‘gall notes, as that ‘kind are requited*< 


for the payments which are made there. | } 
In what particular relation do ‘you stand to ie Bank ?—I am — to the 


British Linen Company. ‘ 
What is the system with- ‘respect to what are ‘galled cash credits Iti a ) - 
wishes to have a cash credit with our.company, he proposes two securities ; pe upon 
thoge Securities being named, and being : satisfactory to the directors, a credit is 
given ;‘ those credits generally: run ‘from 200 /, to 5004, but they sometimes a go. 8 as 
far as 1,000/., and in some cases beyond that.’ ~ ct 
Can a cash credit be granted by one of the brariches?—No. © 0") i 1 ts 
Suppose an application was made to a branch bank, and a reference. was smuide’.1 
to Edinburgh, where the principal seat of the establishment i is, cannot a cash credit 
be granted by a branch bankr—No, in no case; all the cash credits must come 
before the board of directors; and they must consider the nature of the application 
and the responsibility of the securities; and on their being satisfied with those points, 
then the credit is granted, and only on those conditions. 

For what period is the cash credit usually given?—There is no definite period ; 
it is understood to be granted so long as the operations upon it are fuund to be use- 
ful to the bank, and it suits the bank to continue it. 

W hat is the nature of the security °—A personal bond. 

You can supply a form of the bond ?>—Certainly. 

In what part of Scotland are the branches established ?—They are spread over 
the whole country; they extend from Tain as far as Coldstream. 

Are there branches of other banks within the district in which your branches are 
established ?—In many cases there are. 

Is there any understanding between the different banks as to the districts to be 
appropriated to each ?—No; each bank establishes a branch, according as they con- 
sider that it will be most advantageous to the establishment and to the country 

generally. 

W hat proportion does that part of the circulation of the British Linen Company, 
that consists of one and two pound notes, bear to its general circulation ? —The 

proportion is as about eighteen to a a fraction more than a half. = 
e 


402. 


Appx. No. 17. 


Mr. 
Alezander Bigir- 
ee 


(a1 March.) 
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The small-note circulation is to the rest of the circulation as about eighteen to 
seventeen ?— Yes. 

Have you any information as to the circulation of other banking establishments ? 
—Yes; I find it varies very little from that I have just stated; in some cases it 
does, but that is from local circumstances, to their having fewer branches throughout 
the country generally, and perhaps fewer in the agricultural districts. 

You think generally the small-note circulaton of Scotland, by which is 
meant the circulation of one and two pound notes, is about one half of the whole 
circulation of the countryr—Yes; I should call the whole circulation of the 
country three millions and a half, and the small-note circulation about eighteen 
hundred thousand. oo a 

Can you state on what grounds that opinion is formed ?—I think it approximates 
nearly to the truth. I judge from our own circulation ; and since we have been in 
London, the gentlemen with me, and myself, have endeavoured to get such informa- 
tion among ourselves as we could. 

Did you form any calculation as to the amount of circulation of sovereigns in 
Scotland ?>—I conceive very few sovereigns circulate in Scotland now. 

Do you recollect any period when there was a larger circulation of gold than 
there is at present?—-The period to which I should refer would be probably pre- 
vious to 1797; but I am not aware that there was much gold circulating in Scot- 
land; I cannot speak to my own knowledge, but that is my impression. 

Do the transactions of your bank extend to the northern counties of England ?— 
Yes, our notes circulate in the northern counties of England. 

Have you any branches established in the northern counties of England ?—No, 
we have one at Coldstream, which is on the borders; the nearest to that is Dunse, 
in Berwickshire, Jedburgh and Hawick, and Annan. 

Do you know whether it was the practice for Scotch notes to circulate in Eng- 
land previous to 1797 *—No, I cannot give any information upon that point. 

Are there considerable deposits of money im the banking estabhshments of Scot- 
land ?—There are. | 

Ts it the practice of the British Linen Company to allow interest upon the 
deposits P—It is. : 

. Is there any general rule as to the rate of mterest allowed ?—Yes, the rate is 
fixed. 

What is the rate (At present we charge five per cent, and allow four. 

What have been the variations in the interest allowed on the deposits to the 
public for some time past?—The rates of interest have varied for these five or six 
years past from two and a half to four per cent, and in some instances only twa 
was given, where the deposits were very large, and probably were not likely to be 
very permanent. 

What is the rate of interest allowed on deposits now ?—Four per cent. 


What is the rule of the bank with respect to fixing the rate of interest allowed on 
deposits; is it an arbitrary rule varying from week to week, or is it settled for any 
time?—The Directors are guided in a good degree by the state of the money 
market in allowing the rate of interest to their customers, and they give notice 
to the public when any change takes place. | 

What is the shortest period fox which any given rate is. continued 2—I am sot 
prepared to answer that question. 

Has it been continued for less than three months >—No, certainly not; I should 
think about a year and a half. 

When a variation is made in the rates, does it extend to the deposits previously 
made, or apply only to the deposits made from that time :—Up to the date which is 
given we allow the mterest formerly allowed, but from that date it applies to the 
whole. 3 


Is there the same rate of interest on all deposits, or is there any class of deposits 
on which one interest is allowed, and another class to which another: interest 
apples?—Not at present ; we allow four per cent on the whole. 

Whether a large sum or a small one:—Yes; i@ case a person lodges money at 
interest, and remains: only a fortnight or three weeks, we do not allow interest 
at all. | 

How do you know beforehand what time it will remain ?>—Wher a persen comes 
for his money and receives: it back, we know what time it has remained. 

Is there no agreement made at the time the deposit is made ?>—No, it Is an 

‘ . | understood 


Pi 
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t an thing that the banks allow so much per cent per annum upon their Appx. No. 17. 
eposits. 7 ao 
_ Ifa party having lodged 10,0004. with the British Linen Company withdraws it me 
in she seca you conceive shoe have a power to withhold ae iotereat on that senna cy 
sum:r—if no agreement was made; but probably on the deposit of 
sum some nada would be made at the a / : * _ - ee 
b Does this rest upoa. an understanding, without any contract at all?—It is an 
t understood thing that the rate which is advertised is to be allowed till further 
I notice. | | 
k Do you apply your observations to the British Linen Company, or to the whole 
: of the other banks as well?—To the whole of the banks; I am not aware of any 
a difference which exists, except perhaps in some minor regulations. 
f Do they regularly communicate to each other ?——Generally, in case of any public 
3 alteration. 
In what way do the other banks consider themselves influenced by any rule thus 
A adopted ; is there a meeting ?—Yes ; in case of any change in the rates, there is a 
meeting generally. a 7 
All the changes are uniform, and apply to all the banks >—Yes; the provincial 
banking establishments throughout the country generally follow the banks in 
Edinburgh, but sometimes there is a difference. 
Can a party, without notice, withdraw his deposit on demand ; or do you require, 
when he hodges his deposit, that he should give you a week or a fortnight’s notice 
before he withdraws it —There is no notice whatever required. 
Have not the deposits with the Scotch banks very much increased of late >—I ca 
only speak from my own knowledge; I am not aware that they have, 
When the funds were at 95 and 96, were not considerable sums sold. out for the 
purpose of being deposited in the Scotch banks, and receiving interest there ?—-That 


does not consist with my knowledge. | 
What was the interest allowed on deposits when the fands were at 95?—Two 


and a half per cent. 
Were the deposits increased about that timer—I am not aware that any great 


increase took place at that period. ze 
. Have you any objection to state what is the amount of deposits penerally with 
the British LinenCompany ?—I am not authorized to make such a statement. — 

Should you have any objection to state whether, in the course of the-year 1824, 
and the beginning of the year 1825, the deposits with the British Linen Company 
were larger than usualr—I do not think an increase took place between those 
intervals ; I do not recollect that there did. | 

Would there be any objection to give a scale by which any increase or decrease 
may be seen r—Certainly not. 

Do you allow interest on a running account P—Yes. 

Is there Asai between the rate of interest on a running account and oa 


a deposit >—There is none at present. 
Suppose a running account should be reduced to such a sum as 100/., would 


miterest be still allowed upon the balance >—Yes. : 
How long have you allowed interest on running accounts ?—We have always 


done so. 

- Supposing such a sum as 50/. deposited in the bank by a trader, and he was in 
the habit of drawing out small sums, do you still allow interest on the balance >— 
Yes ; we do not refer to the amount at all. 

In what manner do you conceive that the execution of the law which has 
recently passed m England, which will prevent the circulation of notes under 
&ve pounds, would operate prejudicially against the interests of the banking establish- 
ments with which you are connected, or the interest of the country generally ; do 
you conceive that it would affect the system of cash credit >—Yes, I conceive it 
would, in this way ; the principal profit, indeed I may say the only profit of the 
bank on a cash credit arises from the circulation of their notes. Now at the 
branches, and particularly at the remote branches, the one-pound notes form the 
principal circulation of the country, therefore if the one-pound notes be withdrawn, 
ef course this source of profit ceases. I may observe, that in many of our branches 
very little profit is gained ; we perhaps put a branch down in a remote part of the 
country where there is no great wealth, and we look prospectively forward by 
a judicious application of capital to the district being improved, and of course to 
the branch of our establishment prospering with it, as it must certainly do. Now 
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Apeae Maxis: ‘4 ifthe commencement of such estisblishinents, the profit erising from the circulation~ 


pc a notes forms a'éonsidéruble sum ;° if this profit were to be' withdrawn by She: 

of the smail-note: eireblation, ‘and if in. the. place of it. we were obliged’ 
is gubmit:to the expense of supplying this establishment with. a gold corneney,; (aod 
owing to ithe'smallness of the payments: ‘they would..require prinsipally : sovereigns’ 
in: order,to make: their paynients;) we: should then be put toe heavy expense ;: 
in place. of the: profit: we agw: have,’ we should have:to:pay the expense of ‘sending: 
sovereigns to the branch, “and probably -Donping them. from the branch, :in-case of 
that particular part of the country: baving a‘superabundance of currency ;: and there 
would be also the expense of bringing them:froar Lohdon, and. sending’ them td 
Lendon,,.in case of any change in the state of ‘the currency. : These expenses ‘wdald 
fall. upon those smaller scimmaaamnacs ane of course: the bank: Would : pe eee . 
withdraw. thens. - 

You estimate- the. ‘wile circulation of Scotland i in aotes under 5h at 1 800,004. ; 
—Yes. 

That. would probably then be the maximum: cof the gald Greulaties required. 2 
No,.-L:apprehend:it would require more; for it is necessary to keep a certain sum. 
her, of notes.in: ‘store, to: answer oceasional,demands ; at one period of. the aging 
quarter-day for instance, the amount of transactions is greater. 

When you say that 1,800,000/. is the amount of :the: small-note sisoulation |i 
Scotland, do. yau inelude that portion retained in the bands of the bankers,. or. that 
there is actually that amount in circulation aioe: I conceive is the sum mecney 
in- circulation,» ,-; oa | 

iy other, hands,. not the hands ae ie bankers Yes. 

» What proportion-of that do you conceive to consist of two-pound nies: —There 
are very few two-pound notes in Scotland ; the one-pound and the guinea notes ure 
the ganeral circulation... 

What is the proportion of the emall-note cirenlation retained in the hands of the 
bankers,as compared with that which is in the hands of the public for the ordinary 
occurrences of lifer—I should think that, supposing the gold which would be 
required: for circulation in Scotland for small payments to be 1,800;0001,, -pro- 
hably about.one half more might be wanted for the purpose | am now speaking ofs 
to be used at a time when the payments increase, at quarter-days for instance, or — 
any particular ae when me transactions. are more numerous = at one times 

the year. ie 

or Will you. explain why you conceive more than 4, 4,800,000 . Mn. 1 sovereigas would 
be required ; what is the total amount of small-note circulation at presentr-—I take 
1,800,000/, as the average amount of circulation that exists ;: but it increases at one 
time and decreases at another, and in calculating the amount of gold required os 
the circulation: of Scotland, the maximum must be taken. 

. Do you apprehend that a gold circulation would be liable to the same variations as 
a@ paper circulation is?—The gold would be mequired to oy on the Enea a: 
of the country. 

‘Has there. been. within the last three months a very considerable contraction of 
the small-note circulation in Scotland ?-I think that the circulation of Scotland 
has decreased within the last three months, and it may be accounted for; during 
the twelve months preceding, it must have risen considerably ; there waa a: cansidler- 
able spirit abrcad of employing money in trading speculations, and therefore the 
transactions of the country increased. There were a number of. companies, joint 
stock companies, set up in Edinburgh and elsewhere, and I believe in consequence 
of these the transactions of the country increased ; to the same degree the, cireula- 
tion might have increased also. The people of Scotland have now in a grent 
measure ; departed from many of these; some of them have fallen through, and the: 
transactions have of course decreased in something of the same proportion. - _ | 

Whea the circulation of Scotland generally increased in consequence of these 
new companies and the spirit of speculation, did the stnall-note circulation increase. 
also ?—I am not prepared to answer that question; but I should think so. | 

Do you not think it increased as rapidly as the general amount of circulation ; 
do uot you think it bore its proportion?—I should rather think not; I think the 
circulation of the small notes is principally in the agricultural districts ; they are: 
also very much employed in the manufacturing concerns, in payment of WAgES §, 
they have very little to do with speculations, as such transactions are. genera). 
carried on by notes of a higher description... = 

_ If this spirit of. commercial enterprise did not actually lead to any great increase 

_, of 
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of: thd:amall-riote circulation, why-do you thisk the citculation, of it:consieted:.of: Appas Nov ‘ty: 
gold,:, would be:apt to :vary:so much at different peviods.'-+--My reasen:for thinking » ee 
that tle .cireulation would vary: at differant pendds; artees: from the: trangactions:aty sennder Blairs 
the term-time, when large sums: of maney;!are:called-for, -in. eonsequeace .of the : 

temporary increase of the transabtions of the-country., Throaghout Scotladd there = (4) March.) 
a particular time for Jetting:honses, ‘for ‘biring:servants, for payment of interest-on: 

loans, and a number of ' transactions: connected with::the pnofession:of the laws: Ve 


these swell the: amount of the :general:transactions of thescountryi ots te. 
-How-many periods are there of: that: one a--There are four ; Candlentas; 
Whitsonday;. -Laminas and Martiamas.: ©: wo EIS Vou ia 


‘Wall net‘a lawyer take a ten<poand ‘note 3-1: is not. mea: to say that these: 
transactions dré: connected only with that department; I assume ‘that this will fect: 
the small notes to a certain extent, as for instance in the hiring of servamts;: but’ it: 
affects the whole circulation, and therefore. I-assume that:it affects the: small-note 
circulation in proportion to the whole. ah 
It could only affect it, supposing it was required in notes of that:size, would: Pro 
If the transactions increase at a certain time of the year, there willbe more money 
required to make’ these payments ; we: ' find it 1s so at Rasen Lbaee “that the circ: 
lation always increases. ee ce a, TO Gees 


: To one«pound potes 22 Certainlic ea ae Cteibivae tary Sa fF 
“Da: ‘you find it affects the. stnall-note cireultion hile the sate {0portion asthe 
rest. Ri leult, cg. Meds Gee So Be - ae Woy Shs | ra oes te ee agi 


Do you find that there j is in point of fact, at certain ica of the year; ‘a regiilar’ 
increase in the small-note circulation of Seotland,'and as regular'a decrease following 
afterwards ?—Yes, at least I would say there is'a regular inctease ‘in ‘the ciréulation 
of Seotland at certain periods of ‘the year, but I cannot say to what ‘ptoparticn i 
affects the small-note circulation, for I never directed my ‘attention to that’ ‘poitit;’ 
but I have: reason to think it affects it in the ‘same proportion. (rej eet nal 

Should you conceive it affected it to the extent’ of 50, ars Peal stagoea iniagitte’ 
it occasioned .a' much greater increase than'that. ' Se 

. Do you think it has ever amounted to from 1,800, ool. ‘a 2,000, ‘oov!. LT Hat! 
would be allowmg only 200,0007. for the increase : t conceive -we should wait 
500,000.41 to meet those occasional demands. : PE SEN ES SARE StL Py Sa 
- £.500,000 in dne-pound’ notes r-Yes; ‘to: meet’ this- occasional ‘increase 5 “to: 
answer what the bankers have to keep in their chests to meet that demand, I think: 
that ‘is the additional sum which ithe: bankers would ii aoa in oe Oe this part of 
the circulation. «© © pet es aN eee. ff ES GI 

- You have stated that it would amount: to 909, Mie WH] would state. 500,000 h- 

--Do-you mean to say that at' those! periods when you assumé that an’ addition Uf 
one haif million of small notes would be reqarred, an addition to the notes of a higher: 
deseription no be ia aah al also i we should require an addition to the 
higher: notes:also.:) «| Beek # 

Then what you 1 mean to say is, that at those wen upon the whole, including 
both descriptions of notes, an increase to the circulation of above one millon: is 
— ?—No; npens scarcely be inclined to ony it further than fr om 500,000. | 

to 700,000 1. i 

-- Do you mean that consisting of email notes only >~Yes, I mean that we should 
require asm in gold of 700,000 /.: for such contingent demands. | aL. 

So far as the banking establishments in Scotland are concerned; do: you conceive: 
there would be any other loss or inconvenience to them, from substitating sovereigns: 
for one-pound notes, than the loss on the interest of the money amounting ‘to 
1,800,000 /. ?—TI conceive that ‘the system as it now stands, whether it be a good 
one or a bad one, must be changed very: materially indeed, if not altogether; for 
I do not see how the eash credits could exist in the manner they are kept just now,- 
seeing that the profit depends in a great measure on the circulation, and that a very 

eat proportion of this circulation must bein small notes. I would also observe, that. 
im the case of small depositors of money, a considerable part of the profit arising 
from the deposit of that money is the circulation of the notes; when a depositor 
withdraws his money from the bank, he receives it in the notes of the bank, and’ of 
course those go into circulation ; so long as they remain out they are a source of- 
profit; if it is supposed that ‘the one-pound notes were withdrawn, instead’ of’ the’ 
bank reaping a profit on its circulation of notes, it would be obliged to find gold to: 
meet the demands of those small depositors ; the large ones may be paid in notes of 
& oe denomination, but the small ones must be in small notes, and upon such 
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would fall the expense of bringing gold-and carrying it beck, and all the expenses 
attending a metallic circulation. | 

When a man has a cash credit, what is the lowest amount of cash credit you 
have known allowed >—We have allowed it on 50/. or 1004 | 

What is the smallest sum drawn out upon those credits'—101 . : 

_ Suppose a gold circulation once established in the country, where would be the 
difficulty of issuing those sums in notes of 5/. or 10/.?—-The class of depositors 
referred to’ require to make their payments in small sums; at present they very 
seldom ask for five-pound notes, and if they got them they would require them 
to be changed almost immediately. 

A five-pound aote is now considered m Scotland:to be worth its neminal value, 
§ J. °—- Yes. | 

Of course it would continue to be worth 5 /. after there was a circulating medium 
established in the country '—Certainly. . 

And there would be no difficulty in the party getting it changed r—Certainly not. 

Then what objection could he have to receiving the money in notes of § /.2— 
He could have no objection, but the banker would object to make the payment m 
such a manner, for he would immediately torn reund and ask for five soverei 
over the counter, and of course the issue would be in sovereigns for which we 
should have no profit, but, on the contrary, the expense of maintaming a currency. 

You mean to state, that if the one-pound notes were withdrawn, the profits 
would also cease, and that would disable you from paying, as you now pay, interest 
en money deposited to the same extent ?—Yes, just so. 

Supposing a shopkeeper opens a cash credit with a banker, he does it by means 
of producing two sureties by bond to guarantee the amount of the advance made 
by the banker to the shopkeeper >—Yes. 

When the banker advances 20/7. to the shopkeeper on the guarantee of those 
bonds, does the banker charge any interest on the 20 7. so advanced ?—Yes. 

What rate of interest do you charge ?—Five per cent. 

Then how is it if he charges five per cent upon the money which the banker 
advances, being, as it really may be, part of the money deposited with him, that 
you state that he has no profit on cash credits except by the circulation of one- 
pound notes ?—Because if we advance sovereigns, we advance capital; and in case 
of the issue of one-pound notes, we get interest so long as the notes remain out. 

You would be charging five per cent on the money?’—Yes; but so long as the 
notes remain out, we get the profit on the notes. | 

You state that the highest rate of interest which you pay is four per cent ?— 


es. | 7 

Then the difference between four per cent and five per cent is a clear gain to 
you ’— Yes, on our deposits. 

Are there not bankers who do not issue small notes, and who yet give interest 
upon deposits r—-Yes, there are bankers who do not issue small notes, and who 
give interest upon deposits, but they are very few in number, 

Are there any bankers who give credits who do not issue notes?——None that 
I am aware of. 

Do not the persons who possess those cash advances on your notes take their 
money out in any sums that suit their convenience, and make their payments day 
by day, as they may require '—Quite so. 

In the same way as is practised in London?— Yes; I am not aware that there 
is any difference: they can draw whenever they think fit, within the amount of the 
credit, not drawing less than 10/. at a time. 

You therefore pay odd sums?—Yes, certainly. . 

In case of an end being put to the one-pound notes, you would be obliged to pay 
that odd sum in gold >— Yes. 

If a man drew for g/. you would be obliged to give him a five-pound, and the 
rest in gold r—Yes. : 

If a person opened a cash credit with your bank, and you tendered him a five- 
pound note, you say he would immediately convert that into sovereigns: are you 
speaking from any experience of your own upon that subject >—A great proportion 
of the persons who have those cash credits are persons whose dealings are small 
in amount, and who therefore require a small currency in order to carry on those 
dealings ; and again, I judge also from what I see, that five-pound notes have not 
that general circulation which one-pound notes have. 

: You 
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You state that half the circulation of Scotland: consists at present of five-pound 
notes or larger notes?—Yes. . | 

How do they get into.circulation?——They are used, I believe, principally for the 
larger transactions ; for instance, in a town like Glasgow or Dundee, where the 
transactions are of a larger description than in the country; and J am net inclined 
to think, that if the suvall notes.were withdrawn, the circulation of the larger ones 
would increase. | | 

Is the greater proportion of them issued on cash credits P—Our issues are made 
on cash credits or discount of bills. | | 

Taking that part of the circulation which is issued on cash credits, can you 
form any calculation as to the proportion which the small notes bear to the total 


amount of that particular part of the issues >—I am not prepared to state that at 


present. : 

Supposing you were about to advance such a sum as 50/. on a cash. credit te 
@ respectable tradesman, or farmer, would not a proportion of that sum be issued 
in notes larger than one-pound notes :—It might, probably; it would depend upon 
the use to which the individual intended to apply the money. aa 

What is the case generally >—I should say that a farmer would not require the 
larger notes. 

What is the general amount of small notes you give ina payment of 502. for 
instance ?>——Probably 204. to.25/. m the smaller ones, if it was a payment made in 
a town, and the rest in the larger notes. 

Are you in the habit of asking when they come what notes they will have :—Yes; 
that is the general question. 7 | 

And it depends upon the object the person has what notes he will take ?>—Yes ; it 
is impossible to lay down any general rule; it depends so entirely upon the use the 
individual wants to apply them to. _ 

When you say half of the circulation of Scotland is in small notes, are the pay- 
ments generally made for farming and manefacturing purposes in small notes ;— 
Fhey are prinerpally used in the agricultural districts of the country, for the pay 
ment of wages in the large manufacturing towns, and for the ordinary payment of 
smal! sums. 

Your main objection to the substitution of the sovereigns for the one-pound: notes 

is this, that in giving a cash credit you fear that the party entitled to a sum of 
money would rmmediately, on receiving a five or ten-pound note, demand sovez 
reigns for i#?—Yes ; we concetve that would be the case among tradesmen and 
smaller dealers. 
- There would be left to you @ perfectly discretionary power to admit a cash 
eredit or not ?——-Yes certainly, and therefore probably we should not admit it. 
' Sapposing there were no usury laws existing, that there was no legal particular 
rate of interest, do not you think your objection would cease to apply, and that 
cxush credits would continue, provided a banking establishment was enabled to 
charge such a rate’ of mterest apon the deposit as would indemnify it for issuing 
the sovereign instead of the one-pound note r-—E have no hesitation in saying, that 
if the banks found they made the same profit on the system now proposed, they 
could have no objection to continue it so far as-regarded themselves.. 

Supposing there were no- prohibition as to the rate of interest, do not you think 
Scotland would pay six per cemt instead of five, rather than resign the cash advances! 
if they required them ?—I cannot say. 

Supposing that a person was-to open a eash credit, and: if he took. it. in five or 
ten-pound: notes, he eould have it at five per cent, but if he took it in gold: he 
must pay six per cent, do not you think that the notes would go fast enough P-~: 
My opinion is, that small notes or gold are required for the:circulation of the 
country, and eannot be dispensed. with. | | 

The effect of a cash credit is, that the bank are always, generally speaking, im 
advance: to the persom opening that account r— Yes. 

Are not the banks in Scotland generally in advance to those who open cash 
credits with them ?—Yes. 

They charge interest upon the balance of such advances, as the balances’ vary °-—~ 
¥es, just so. | : 

It is the object of a cash account to-get advances from the bank ?—Y es. 

You have also deposit accounts as well as cash advances P— Yes.. 

- ¥ou have: stated in a former part of your evidence: that cash accounts are enly 
opened! under the authority of the directors at Edinburgh ; under such: authority are 
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cash credits ever opened at the branch banks?—Yes, certainly, they are opened 
throughout all our establishments. 

But under the authority of the board of directors at Edinburgh ?—Yes, that is. 
always nec ° ee a > &, ¢ 

You spoke of the money market, what do you mean by the money market, is. 
that at Edinburgh. or Londen?—In London meney is more valuable than in 
Edinburgh, and of course I conceive the value of money in London has an inflyence 
allover the country, = ts, ra oe oe eee 

When you speak of the money market, you mean the money mexket in London?— 

What determines the amount of the issue in notes by a Scotch bank ;, supposing 
there were to be a great number of applications from perfectly respectable 
solvent parties, do you ever hesitate on account of the number of them. to adyance 
money ?—We are in the use of granting cash accounts on respectable personal 
security when we.think it will be beneficial to the bank, and we-are in the use of 
discounting good bills when offered to us; the check which exists, I conceive, on 
the undue issue of notes, is the knowledge the bank must have that such a pro- 
ceeding would operate to its disadvantage and to its loss, and again the check of 
the exchanges. ss i. Se fb, of + se ale , a Rae ak 

All payments made by the bank are made. by-your own notes‘—-Yes.. 

. -Is there.any variation ip the rate of exchange ,between Edinbyxgh and London 
now ?— There is none now, it is regularly twenty days, which is equal to a quarter 
Percent. « 12 ty 2 eee s oy wee oe, Seley Bae oS - 

Do you apprehend if there was an excessive issue of nates, that would operate ia 
‘the exchange between: Edinburgh and J,oadon -—I, conceive. it is impossible there 
shouls be.an over issue-of our notes under the system. of exchanges which exists at 
prasent. | The whole of. the banks of Scotland exchange their notes twice in a week ; 


. those: exchanges at the, branches,are settled by orders on Edinburgh ; those orders 


are brought into the. Exchange, ia Edinburgh, and they are all settled and paid twice 
a week: by: drafts on London;at.ten days,date ; therefore any notes which have been 
issued over and. above what.the cireylatiqn, of the eguntry necessarily would absorb, 
are immediately retarned on. the . banker, sp issuing tbem, and he is obliged to give 


_ hig bill.on London, whichis paid with real funds bere, If I may be allowed to 


state a case to exenaplify what I mean, I will suppase that,a merchant in Scotland, 
who may perhaps have a certain portion of his capital in fixed property, to the 
amount. of 10,000/,,, should go to a.banker and say, here are the deeds of my 
property, make me an advance upop it, and the, banker was to do so, giving him 
his notes to the extent of 10,0002, the merchant,we will then suppose might go 
into the cotton market and purchase cotton, and by his competition we, may suppose 
that the prices of. the cotton might be raised; the notes after having performed 
this transaction would be returned in the caurse of three days afterwards to the 
banker who issued them, and he would be obliged to give a bill at ten days date 
on London for them; so that in consequence of this check on over issue, the 
transaction would be virtually the same as if; it bad taken place by the payment of 
old. - = | Fas ee — , oe 

F Why do you suppose that the notes are returned to the bankers who issued them 
within three days after the merchant has paid them away for cotton ?—I say that 
provided they were over and above the amount the country could absorb in circula- 
tion, they would be necessarily paid in to one of the other banks, and they would 
bring them. 2, ea the banker who issued them, and he would be obliged to pay 
them by a bill on London, which would be equivalent to his having paid gold to the 
person who lodged his deeds with him. | 

- Would not the increase of the price of cotton absorb a certain portion of the over 
issue that you suppose may have taken place in consequence of that ?—That is the 
only way in which the circulation of a country could be increased by a rise of prices ; 
but if that continued, it is certain that the exchanges would turn against such 
a country very shortly, and would bring down things to their former level. 

Would not the absorption of that over issue, arising out of the increase of prices, 
delay for a certain period the return of those notes upon the banker who issued 
them ?—I do not think it possible any rise of prices would take place which would 
absorb the whole amount employed in purchasing the cotton; it might absorb 
@ certain proportion of it, 

Did you not say it was your own impression that there had been an over issue 
of notes in Scotland during some portion of the last year?—I do not remember 


saying 


ar — -- 
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” of the Scotch bank ?—Yes, but I do not call that an over meee fos. the tennpactions <> 


‘iofthecountry absolutely requited thein:: at oe eas | re 21d 
| You. think; however : excessive or ‘absurd she apace éf cpseseiled, was, if. that 
‘application -was-tnadd. by solvent parties te ‘the Scotch: banks theré could be no’ over 
issue >—Of course we must use our judgment in respect to those 3saues';:; the patties 
~ werd ‘in. inteinly “iestatices perdony:.who: had: deposited money with.the:hank, dnd of 
course the circulation rises by deposited are oe eases "away from us, as Well 


art by other tiodds;: 0 Be SAGO Th See SP SOU loty TH TE 
“3 Tr the eptrse of the Inst year-did Mig opert any ¢ ‘cash credits th gersone resident 
aie t§ England'r-No. - ete “Ag a ae Rea are y Fists atek 
6 - With'ne! itoeechiattts at Liverpool PweNo:. eg am ees aan: 
f Ye tnpactions © were: pclite confined ‘to pervons. resting | iim ‘Scotland ?— 
£:.-Yieg:: 10 gate) ee ie ee ae Mga etes WE Te oe 
': Have: you any: Connections with: Liverpool No, we have no: connections with 
i. Liverpool: except bills being payable'there.' -.. : PUA p POA bd 9D 


You have never scrupled to give a cash credit « on two good securities being 
procuces ?—We also inquire dsita te respectability ‘of the individuals...) :i/. 
SCO Hfave you given’ your ss oredlits'as ey mes as bea ‘did: inthe your 1895 7 
Tide Veg; certainly: i = Bebe 
Do you open a cash credit with a solvent individual now with a as tte eny 
Cf Cas am former times P— Yes)" 08 bi bor ees pas 
_ Have you ‘atry’ reference to the manner it which ra money 1s to be jemounyed 
; ition: you'issue On‘ cash credit; or only to ‘your own security ?—We-have reference 
‘to’ thé mannér in which it is to be employed, so far as regards the useful circulation 
"of out notes : if we' found’a person whom we considered a speculator or adventarer 
‘ -was applying for a cash credit, we sheuld not be willing to give him :such accomumo- 
dation for common prudence sake’; we generally find that unless ab aiccount 13 used 
"in the fair ordinary way of trade, it is not so advantageous to ourselves, °° 6. 
~On all ‘the credits, granted during’ the last eighteen months, reference.:has been 
: had to the supposition that those were: not'to be “employed i in any inyproper specu- 
a “ations +L F would Bay generally that wad a consideration taken into-view among 
‘“ other matters, 
«+ On making those advances ‘on cash crud: or in any other: way, you have always 
7 ‘inquired whether the money was to be employed i in improvident speculations or 
_ propet speculations >—Yes ; ‘we ‘must, ‘however, give some facility to our customers ; 
"we cannot make too many inquiries. ae 
“Do you canceive' the solvency of persons so easy to be ascertained lately as it was 
- twelve months past?—Perhaps it is not sO easy, after the check commerce has 
~- received, to ascertain that fact as previously. ‘ 
'- ‘Are any of ‘the Scotch banks in the habit of discounting bills drawn by persons 


“in England on persons resident in England >—That is not the practice; we are in 


the custom of discounting bills brought down by English travellers in Scotland, 


‘ drawn on persons in Scotland ; we do not discount bills on England, except bills 


‘on London; we discount for commercial travellers in Scotland, “drawn on persons 


in Scotland, with whom we are acquainted ; they are accepted by them, and of 


. _ course we know them. 
Do you ever give the accommodation of bankers for the purpose of carrying on 
‘ trade j in England ?—It is not our practice; I may say there may be insulated trans- 
actions, but it is not the practice of any banker in Scotland. 
. Bills on England are not refused ?—They are not refused. I think there may 
” transactions of that kind exist occasionally, but they are not general. 
"You have stated in a former part of your evidence, that it is the practice to open 
‘ branch banks in poor districts of the country, for the purpose of the advantage 
_which results fromthe issue of notes in those districts; what is the security that 


“the banks require, generally speaking, in those poor districts where their notes 
- are so issued ?—They 1 issue them on bills and on cash accounts, as they do else- 


* where, | 
‘What is the nature of the security you take on making those advances >—The 


_ ,Jpusiness is conducted in precisely the same way as at our other establishments. 

-.. A poor farmer to whom you make advances in those districts must find two 
: "securities to the satisfaction of the directors?—Yes. . 
ow 
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How long do the smalt notes generally circulate in the distant districts to which 
you refer?—The general term of a one-pound note’s duration. is peckoued to be 


1 ee Blur. Somewhere about three years. 


(21 March) 


Do those notes, in the remote districts, remain out longer than they io’ in the 
other districts ?—Yes, I think so. 

Then you make a larger interest upon the notes circulated in those districts thie 
‘in the towns ?— Yes ; in Glasgow for instance, the return of our notes is very quick. 

Your notes are all convertible into coin at the will of the holder ?—Yes. 

Suppose the notes are issued at a branch remote from Edinburgh, are they con- 
vertible at that branch or only at Edinburgh r?—At Edinburgh only. : 

Supposing there was a deficiency in the corn crop in Scotland, and it was neces- 
sary to make a sudden and considerable importation of corn, and the payment of 
a considerable proportion of that could be made only in gold, do. you think the pre- 
sent system of banking in Scotland is a secure oner—I should consider it secure ; 
there is always a certain proportion of: gold in the country, and if more was. wanted 
on any sudden emergency it could be purchased. 

! Should not you rely on England alone for the supply ?—We certainly should look 
to England for a supply in such a case. 

: Would not the means taken by the banks, of providing for their own security, 
be a very sudden contraction ?>—If it was to be supposed that a demand. was to be 
made in gold to-a very considerable extent, to meet such an emergency the banks 
would, for their own security, withdraw a certain portion of their notes. 

. Do you think the system a secure one in case of sudden panicr—I eonsider 
a sudden panic a most improbable thing in Scotland, from the great confidence 


_ that generally prevails in the establishments throughout that country. 


Cannot you conceive a state of things in which there might be a desire to have 
vold without any distrust of the solvency of the banks which issued the notes ?—In 
such a case as that stated, gold might be required very suddenly; but I think that 
the importation of corn must go on gradually, and there would be time for persons 
to provide themselves in time for that. 

What is the process by which that must be effected°—There are two modes of 
—- gold, either | in the bullion market, or by application to the Bank of 

ngland 
| How should you possess yourselves of it in the bullion market >—By paying Bank 
of England notes. 

What would be the cost of procuring goldr— The cost of sending down gold 
to Scotland would be from a half to three quarters per cent; the insurance is 
about 5s. 

Would the re-establishment of a mint at Edinburgh be of service ?—I conceive 
it would be of great service; it would certainly be a hindrance in such a case, 
if we were obliged to send 400 miles for our gold. 

Is any gold or silver landed at Glasgow’—There is some landed in Glasgow 
from South America. 

_ That is sent to London ?—Yes. 

Was there any demand in Scotland for gold during what has been called the 
panic here ?—None, except ey one individual ; I believe one individual applied to 
the banks for gold. 

Was he a Scotch gentleman ?—It was Mr. Maberly. 

Do you know to what amount ?—I believe on one occasion there was 50,0002 

sent up to London by the mail-coach. 
"Was that demand made in consequence of any apprehension Mr. Maberly had 
of the solvency of the Scotch banks, or from any other motive ?—-I am not aware of 
Mr. Maberly’s motives, but do not suppose that his proceedings had any reference 
to the solvency of the banks. 

Do the Scotch banks take his notes in exchange ?—He is not considered within 
the circle of the Exchange. 

What is the firm of the bank ?—John Maberly and Company. 

Do you know any thing of the circulation of the islands on the western coast of 
Scotland :—I believe it is principally composed of the notes of the bankers im 
eae at least in the northern islands the notes of the bankers in Edinburgh 
—— y circulate; but I am not aware of the circulation in the western 
islands. 

‘Is there not a considerable portion of gold circulates in those islands ?—-I do 
not know. 

Was 
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Was there not a period, not very distant, when in Scotland gold was very much 
rte to paper >—I am not aware that such was the case. 

Are you acquainted with the circulation in that part of Scotland?—I am not 
particularly. 

With regard to the probability of a run upon Scotland from a bed harvest, in that 
event are you not of opinion that the property which the Scotch banks possess in 
our funds, and the credit which they possess also with their agents in London, 
would enable them to provide for any want created by such scarcity of corn, in a 
very easy and speedy manner ?—I am certain that they would be able to provide 
for it immediately, without any difficulty. 

Supposing there happened to be a simultaneous demand for gold, would Scotland 
have any other resource but England ?—I am not aware of any, unless we sent to: 
Hamburgh; probably we might : send there. 

You have never known any pressure or panic for Pare in your time °—Never. : 

Have you ever heard of such ?—I believe Adam Smith mentions one. 

_ You stated the expense of carrying gold to be about three quarters per cent: _ 
Yes, one half to three quarters per cent. 

Do you conceive that would be the expense of a general diffusion of gold 
through the country ?—That is the expense of bringing gold to Edinburgh. 

: You have stated that, in the event of a want of zold to pay for the importation of 
grain, Scotland might send to Hamburgh for such gold as it wanted; what would 
Scotland send to Hamburgh at such a period, when it wanted gold in return for 
the corn imported ?—If there were no payments due from Hamburgh to Scotland, 

we must of coutse pay for the gold. 

By what process?—I conceive that there would be none except in Bank of 
England notes, provided there were no payments due from Hamburgh. © 

Would not the same process by which you could obtain gold from Hamburgb 
énable you at once to satisfy the demands which might be made upon you for gold 
in payment for corn r—Yes, certainly. 

Has the bank with which you are connected ever imported any gold from London? 
— Yes, wé are in the use of getting small quantities constantly. 

Which costs you three quarters per cent ?—Yes, the charge of insurance is 55. ; 

then there is the carriage, and I reckon something for the risk. 
' What, as the system of banking is now carried on, is the proportion which a 
bank thinks it necessary to keep, either in coin orin paper, of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand?’—The general opinion, I believe, that is entertained as to the proportiom 
which should exist of the precious metal, as compared to the circulation of a bank, 
is one fourth; that is stated by Adam Sinith. 

What, in point of fact, do you conceive is the proportion of gold or Bank of 
England notes now kept ‘by Scotch banks, in order to meet Gegraaee upon them for 
payment, in either the one or the other of those currencies >I really cannot make 
any approximation to the amount that each bank may think it necessary to keep. 

In your own bank ?—With regard to our own bank, our stock is continually 
fluctuating, and is more or less almost every week. I cannot fix on ‘any point; 
I cannot state what it is at any certain time, nor that any particular proportion has. 
ever been assumed. 

Supposing your bank to have 500,000 pound notes in circulation, what is the 
proportion of gold coin or of Bank of England notes which you keep for the purpose. 
of meeting the demands upon your—lI conceive that if I stated the amount of gold 
we keep in our coffers, I should be stating one of the secrets of the Company. 

The question is not the amount but the proportion ?—There has never been any 
proportion fixed, and it constantly varies. 

When it is at the lowest, is it one tenth?—I am not prepared to say that it is. 
one tenth. 

Is it one twentieth ?—yYes; I think it is above one twentieth. 

When at the lowest r— Yes. 

When at the highest is it one fifth?—No; I think it is not. 

Is it one tenth when at the highest ? —No; it is not one tenth. 

Is it one fifteenth when at the highest 2—Probably i it may be so. | 
- You include gold and Bank of England notes ?>—Yes ; but I must again say that 
this sometimes considerably fluctuates, and I really cannot approximate to the 
question in such a way as I would wishto do. Perhaps if I was to name an eighth 
or tenth I should be nearer the truth. 

Suppose by any contrivance at the close of this day’s business, all the one-pound 
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notes were annihilated, and replaced by gold, sovereign for note; and suppose 
further, that at the close of this day the power of creating and issuing one-pound 
notes should cease, what would be the difference it would make in the system of 
banking in Scotland ?—I conceive that the banks would certainly withdraw a con- 
siderable proportion of their branches, particularly those at the furthest extremity 
of Scotland, such as Tain and Fort William and Stranraer, and perhaps even they 
would come nearer to the centre of the kingdom, unless some new system 
was immediately resorted to, by which the profits resulting from the granting of cash 
credit, and the circulation of our notes connected with thetn, was realized in another 
way. I think the cash credits would necessarily be withdrawn, and that the same 
interest would not be allowed to the depositors of money with the banks of 
Scotland. | | _ 

In this supposition there would be no loss to the banks, nor any loss in pro- 
curing the gold; why, therefore, should there be any difference in their mode of 
conducting their business?—It appears to me that even though Scotland was 
saturated with gold in place of the one-pound notes, it is very possible that this 
gold might determine towards London, that there might be some difficulty in keep- 
jog up that kind of circulation. | 

Suppose the one-pound notes now existing to be replaced by gold, but you should 
continue to issue the one-pound notes, what would then happenr—lI believe that 
if the bankers were permitted to issue one-pound notes and a metallic currency 
existed at the same time in Scotland, the one-pound notes would drive out the 
metallic currency. | | | 

Do not you conceive the situation of a Scotch bank to be this; that it is the 
agent between the man who wants to lend money and the man who wants to 
borrow, taking a commission for the agency r—TI understand that to be the business 
of all bankers. ; 

Then why should not the Scotch banks stand in exactly the same situation as an 
agent between the two whohad money to borrow, charging a commission ?r—I have 
no hesitation in saying that they would certainly, but there must be a commission 
charged, or something else to replace the profit we now enjoy. hoe 
; Supposing sovereigns deposited at a Scotch bank on which it was paying an 
interest at four per cent, the Scotch bankers would sooner issue those sovereigns at 
five per cent than retain the money in their coffers, would they not?—We now gain 
a certain interest on notes as connected with deposits; in the other case we should 
hose this profit and be saddled with the expense of conveying gold to a number of 
branches, which would oblige us to make a difference in the rate of interest allowed 
to our depositors. 7 
_ -By doing away the one-pound notes your profits would be lessened ?— Yes. 


. And being so lessened, you could not afford the facilities to the country which 


they now enjoy ?—No. : 

The country must pay more for it?— Yes. | | 

You have stated that the average duration of a one-pound note may be taken at 
about three years f—Probably so. 

. What is the expense of keeping out a one-pound note for three years, including 
the stamp and all the charges incident to it?—The stamp is five pence; it would 
amount to from seven pence to eight pence. : 

The question refers to the expenses incident to your business, the whole establish- 
ment, which you must deduct from your profits; is it so low as eight pence for 
three years?—I think so; we are in the use of making the calculation in this way ; 
to. consider the profit we get from the circulation, and then to deduct the char 
on the circulation of the notes. | 7 
. Of the whole amount of one-pound notes in circulation, what proportion do you 
conceive are generally not making interest, but dormant in the hands of those who 
issue them, or employed in any way not productive ?—It is very difficult to state 
what may be the proportion, I reckon about seven hundred thousand are required 


in addition at particular periods of the year. 


Taking eighteen hundred thousand as the average, what is the proportion you 
consider as not producing interestr—I think we should want 700,000/. at par- 
ticular periods of the year; about eighteen hundred thousand I consider as pro- 
ductive to the bankers. | 
. How many years have you been connected with a bank in Scotland ?.—I think 
about thirteen or fourteen years. | 

Do you know whether there was much gold circulating in the Highland districts 
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before the banks were establislied ?—I do not know that there was ; my information, Appx. No. 17. 


as far as it goes, would lead me to suppose there was not. I believe there was u 
a considerable circulation 1n silver. | Peis Bleir. 
Has your bank any branch in Glasgow ?>—Yes. ————_ 


Do you know the mode in which discounts have been generally conducted at (21 March.) 
Glasgow, as connected with the South American trade r—Yes, I am aware of the 
mode in which they have been carried on there. 

State the mode in which those transactions have been carried on within the last 
twelve mouths >—In making the statement, of course I make it as far as I have 
heard it ; I understand the system at present existing in Glasgow is this, that there 
are one set of persons in the use of receiving consignments of goods made for the 
South American market; there are another set of persons, the manufacturers who 
manufacture those goods; the latter put into the hands of the former a certain 
amount of goods, and [ believe the practice is for the consignees to advance to the 
amount of two thirds of the invoice of those goods, and the mode in which the 
advance is generally made, I believe, is by an acceptance. | 
.. At what date ?—In speaking from my own experience, and from the practice of 
the banking establishment with which I am connected, and which I can do con- 
fidently, as I have great part of the charge of it myself, the average date is not 
beyond four months. | 7 

Are those bills renewed when they come to maturity ?—~Not to our knowledge, 
and we do all we can to prevent such transactions ; we are not in the practice of 
renewing bills. ; i - 22 

Is the broker or consignee at Glasgow generally a person who purchases the 
goods on his own account, or the agent of the manufacturer, on whom the: manufac- 
turer for the convenience of this circulation draws a bill?—I bave understood that 
in very many cases, probably in most, the transaction is made for the account'of the 

manutacturer. : Bak. 

And the consignee on whom he draws is in fact his own agent ?>—He is the 
agent for the man who lodges the goods in hishands.-: a 7 

If this agent of the manufacturer does not receive from South America the 

remittances for those goods within the three or four months for which he has accepted 
the bill, how does he keep alive that mode of payment, that credit ?—Those gentle- 
men who are engaged in the trade, and receiving those consignments, are many of 
them ; as far as my information goes, men of large capital, and of course if they do 
not receive the sums, they must pay the bill by their own funds. — 

Are there any that are not persons of large capital ?—That is a question I really 


cannot answer. | 
Is this a new mode of carrying on trade r—It has existed ever’ since I have had 


any thing to do with Glasgow. : , 
. Has it not considerably extended ?—I believe that since the South American 
continent has been thrown open to the enterprise of the merchants of this country, 
it may have been extended, but that it has existed for some years back to a consider- 
able degree. 
| :This trade then is carried on not in consequence of any orders received from 
America, nor by any merchants in this country purchasing the goods from the 
amanufacturer for that market, but by the manufacturer sending down his goods to 
his own agent at Glasgow, drawing upon that agent, and taking his chance of the 
goods finding a market wherever the agent may send them ?—I believe that in some 
.cases that is precisely the state of the transaction ; but I always have understood that 
there are a number of the Glasgow houses have connexions in South America; they 
shave some of them houses there, who give them advice as to the proper mode of 
carrying on their operations, and that those goods are consigned to such agents. 
Have any bills been discounted at Edinburgh of a longer date than four months ° 
—It is not at all our practice to discount bills of a longer date ; instances may occur, 
but generally speaking the bills are at three months. | 
Do you know whether bills originating in London and in Liverpool to a consider- 
able extent have been discounted by Scotch banks ?—-I am not acquainted with any 
4nstances of the kind except two or three insulated instances, which would not 
warrant me in saying such is the practice. 
_ Are goods sent to Liverpool on the same system of agency for sale in South 
America as has prevailed in Glasgow ?— I am not acquainted with the fact, if it 
is so. 


Do any of the houses in Glasgow, connected with those agents of houses in 
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America, make up consignments of foreign goods to the same market, such as 
French goods, linens, and so on; I do not know ; I cannot state that fact. 

You have stated that the profit of the Scotch banks consists in five per cent upon 
the amount of the one-pound notes which are continued in circulation at present? 
—Yes. 

Therefore, assuming 1,800,000 4. to be the average amount of that kept out ia 
circulation, the profit upon the 1,800,000 /. would be go,o00/. per annum ?—Yes. : 

But inasmuch as you have stated that a deduction from that profit must be 
made, equivalent to what is paid for stamps and other expenses, which you esti- 
mate at about 8d. upon each note, the deduction from that 90,000/. would be ia 
the proportion of 8d. in the pound for rage hey which upon a calculation would 
amount to exactly 20,000/. per annum pon this statement, then, the whole 
profit to all the banks in Scotland, arising from the circulation of one-pound notes, 
18 70,0004. per annum ?-—Yes, upon that statement. 

There is before the Committee a statement which shows that the number of 
banks in Scotland is thirty-two; the whole profit, therefore, to be divided between 
those thirty-two banks would amount to 70,000/. per annum, arising from the cir- 
‘culation of one-pound notes ?—That would appear from that statement. 

From which a further deduction must be made of the value either of the gold o or 
Bank of England notes provided by the several bankers to meet the demands which 
may be made upon them ?— Yes. 

If the one-pound notes are withdrawn and done away, those facilities of the 
cash credits and interests upon deposits must naturally cease or be lessened : ?— 
Yes. 

Would not the country at large, then, have to pay an additional charge before 
they can again be granted ?—Certainly, to meet the profit that we now receive 
upon those transactions. 

Would not more five-pound notes be issued, supposing the one-pound notes 
abolished >—-At the time the Bank of England ‘ceased to issue one-pound notes, 
I referred to the returns which were made, and I found that as the one-pound 
‘notes were called in, the total amount of the circulation of the Bank decreased in 
precisely the same proportion as the one-pound notes were withdrawn; that is the 
only circumstance to which I can refer, which will lead me to suppose there would 
be no increased circulation of five-pound notes ; the one-pound notes, as they were 
withdrawn, left a vacuum in the circulation of the Bank of England precisely to 
their amount; and therefore I presume much more would that be the case in Scot- 
‘land, where the payments are smaller and much more likely to require sovereigns. 

Did you ever make any calculation of the amount of one-pound notes lost or 
destroyed, and which never return to the bankP—I have never made the eee 
but I conceive the amount is very small. 

Has your attention ever been drawn to the point ?—I have thuaght of it, but 
1 have not paid great attention to the matter; of course it is impossible for a bank 
‘to know when those notes are destroyed ; they may appear against them at any 
time. 

Is there a large amount of notes outstanding of a longer date than 1821 ?’—I am 
not prepared to answer that question. _ 

What is the practice in the bank with which you are connected as to anslaiual 
deposits ?—I do not know that we have any unclaimed deposits. 

Is there any publication of the unclaimed dividends ?—No. 

' Are there any on which there is interest unclaimedr—No; I am not aware of 
an 

Do you recollect the period of 1814, 1815 and 13816 in Scotland ; was it not 
one of considerable distress, and were there not a preat number of bankruptcies? 
— Yes; there was a great deal of distress in Leith. 

Was the circulation of the Scotch banks considerably contracted at that period ? 
—I really cannot answer that question. I do not remember how it stood. 

_ The Committee could have a comparative scale supplied to them of 1815 and 
1825 ?—Certainly. 

Do you recollect more particularly the period of 1820 and 1821?—I cannot say 
that Ido. I did not make any reference to this before I came away. 

Has your bank an establishment ac Kirkcudbright ?—We have an establishment, 
one at Dumfries, one at Annan, and one at Stranraer. | 

Did those establishments exist in the year 1820 and 1821 ?—The establishment 
at Anoan has been set up only the other day; the others did. 

Do 
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- Do you recollect any of the difficulties which occurred to the bank at Castle 
Douglas near Dumfries ?—I do not know that there were any difficulties connected 
with that establishment.: ; | | | 
Do you recollect a great fall in the price of cattle, and a great revulsion in the 
years 1820 and 1821 >—There was a great complaint among the agricultural inte- 
rests. Ido not know that there was more than there was all over the kingdom. 
I recollect in the Galloway district there was a great deal of distress. . 
.. Were there a great. many cattle-jobbers who failed ?—TI believe there were.. 
What was the system of buying cattle at that time 2—I cannot speak to that. 
:. Did you ever hear of farmers selling their cattle for the acceptances of the drovers, 
which the bank discounted ?>—Yes, I have heard of such transactions. | 


: Tora great extent ?—I know we had very little to do with such transactions, if at: 


all. I cannot speak as to what our neighbours.did. 


Were there considerable failures in consequence ’—There were considerable : 


failures of the cattle-dealers ; how they originated I do not pretend to say. ~~ 
Did those failures, and the destruction of that system of credit, bring great dis — 
tress upon the farmers and the land-owners of that district —I recollect perfectly 


that there were failures among that description of men, and that distress was. 


thereby occasioned ; but I am not at all prepared to enter into a detail of the facts ; 


my attention was not so much fixed upon them; I know we had very little to do" 


with the distress. 


Does the same system of balances between one bank and another, which are- 


adjusted twice a week, apply also to the branch banks ?—They are adjusted in the 
same way; each branch exchanges one against the other. . 

-. Each branch bank settles with the nearest bank to it?—In case there is only one 
branch existing in a town, the practice is to send the notes to be exchanged to’ 
Edinburgh. — _ 4 

Is there a meeting of the bankers in Edinburgh twice a week to make those 


adjustments f—The clerks of the different establishments meet and exchange the 


notes. 
. Do you know of the system which prevails in London among the bankers, under- 
stood by the name of a clearing house >—Yes, perfectly well. 


Is the system of adjusting among the Scotch banks similar to that?—It is not - 


similar in practice. 


_Is the effect the same ?—The effect is the same, as far as regards the liquidation - 


of the balances. | 7 
. The balances are settled by bills on London ?—Yes, at ten days date. 
Every banker gives another banker a bill on London?-—Yes. 


Is not this mode of paying money in London rather a matter of some trouble and | 


expense to the banker in London ?>—Yes. 


Did you ever hear of bankers in London complaining of very large payments 


being to be made at very short dates’—I have heard statements made that these 
payments occasion trouble and perhaps risk in conveying the money from place to 
place. 


it quite impossible that any over circulation can take place. 


Do you know what was the extent of the circulation at the time of the Union ?— 


Itis stated in Adam Smith that it was about a million. | 
What should you conceive to be the circulation at present °—Three millions and 
a half. | 
. Should not you conceive that a very small increase, considering the increase of the 
transactions of the country ?—I have to establish a comparison with another country 
before I could answer that ; perhaps it is small. 
The circulation was in gold and silver at the time of the Union ?—Yes. 
. At what period did the British Linen Company raise their allowance on deposits 


from two and a half to four per cent?—It was, I think, somewhere about the - 


month of November last. . 


Can you state the period at which you reduced the interest to two and a half per - 


cent ?—I cannot state the date. 


‘Did you allow that to any stranger who deposited money with you?— Yes, to_ 


any one under ordinary circumstances. 


This operates in your judgment very powerfully in keeping the circulation of indi- - 
vidual bankers in a proper degree and preventing an over circulation ?—I conceive | 
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In the 1,800,000/. which you calculate as the amount of the small-note circula- - 


tion in the hands.of the public, do you inelade the portion of it which is in the north 
of England ?}—Yes,.I should take the whok. | | 
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What proportion is circulating in the north of England, in your opinion ?— 
I cannot state any thing like a guess on that subject. , 

You have no agent in England ?—No, we have no branches or agents in Eng- 
land ; we have persons who keep accounts with us, but no agents. 

No persons to whom you make an allowance for issuing any of your notes ?—No. 

_ Do you transmit notes to them for the purpose of putting into circulation?— 
We receive bills from them at a fixed date, and transmit them notes in return. 

You do transmit your notes to Carlisle in return for drafts >—Yes, for drafts on 
London, at a date agreed upon. 

Supposing that a one-pound note could not be issued in England but might in 
Scotland, would it not be the interest of the Scotch bankers to displace the circula- 
tion of notes of the English bankers in the north of England ¢—I do not know; but 
the English bankers might easily prevent that, they have the means in their own 

wer. 

Would not the profits of the Scotch banker be increased in proportion as he- 
could displace that >—On the circulation they certainly would. 

How would he stop it?—-By the English bankers charging a commission on alk: 
Scotch notes presented to them, or by refusing to take them. 

Are you endeavouring to establish any agencies in the north of England ?—No, 
we have no such view whatever. 

Have you any correspondent in any part of the north of England except Carlisle > 
—Yes, we have at Berwick. 

Have you any correspondent in Newcastle ‘—No. 

Any at Morpeth ?—No, none. 

Are Carlisle and Berwick the only places from which bills are sent to you for 
discount >—There are also some sent to us from Penrith. 

Do those bear a large proportion to the general extent of your dealings >—No, 
a very small one. 

What is the town in Scotland the most to the north in which you have a branch? 
—In Tain. | 

Does your agent at Tain frequently require supplies of notes from you to keep up 
his circulation?—Yes, they are regularly sent to him from Edinburgh, or from 
another branch near to Tain. 

You have already stated that the notes sent to those remote districts remained. 
longer out in circulation than those which are circulated in the more populous parts 
of the country >— Yes. 

If that is the case, how is it your agent requires continual supplies from 


Edinburgh ?—Because his stock is exhausted; in the course of time perhaps those 


notes are carried out of the country. 

Are they circulating, and occasionally paid into his hands ?—A proportion of 
thein are occasionally repaid to him, but he requires supplies from time to time. 

Have you seen the effect of establishing a branch in the corresponding prosperity 
of the country >—Certainly, we have found that the country has improved in con- 
sequence of the establishinent of those branches, by a judicious application of 
capital. 

ie there not profits made from other sources than the circulation of notes?— 
Yes, from deposits ; the difference between the four and five per cent. 

Do you not discount bills there?— Yes, we discount bills also. 

Is there an abundant supply of silver currency in Scotland r—Yes, we have’ 
sufficient for our purposes. 

Would not an additional supply of crown-pieces, in the event of the suppression of 
one-pound notes, add much to the facility of the circulation of Scotland °-—I think 
very possibly that it night. 

Would it not, if carried to a sufficient extent, answer all the public purposes of a 
circulation of one-pound notes?—I do not think that at all probable; a crown-piece 
is a very cumbrous coin to carry about; I do not think it is a piece that persons 
like ; it nay be useful to a certain degree. . | 

Your only objection to the crown-piece consists in its being cumbrous and incon- - 
venient >—Yes, as a description of coin. 

You have spoken of cash accounts; when a cash account is opened with your : 
house, is not some allusion always made to the character of the individual, to his 
habits of business, and do you not in fact make a pretty accurate inquiry into his- 
circumstances -—We always do so. 

_ You are not in the habit of creating those cash accounts without some previous 
anquiries, either at your principal stations, or your branches ?—-Certainly not. ” 
0 
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Do not you look more to the stability of the securities than you do to the indi- 
vidual who opens the cash account?—We take them all into view. 

- You take into view the description of trade which tne man asking the advance 
is to carry on with reference to your circulation ?—Y es. 

Would you object to a person opening a cash account with you, knowi ing him to 
be possessed of no property, provided he tendered you the security of two persons 
of acknowledged property and character °—-It would depend upon the character of 
the person in some measure. 

Are you aware that a person paying a small sum at the Register Office can 
ascertain whether there is any incumbrance on the estate of an individual ?— Yes. 

And what estate he has ?—Yes.  ~ 

Are you aware that in the banking establishments in Scotland every individual 
partner in those banks is liable with the whole of his property, both real and per- 

sonal ?—-I understand that is the case with many of the establishments in Scotland, 
but not with the whole. 

With the exception of the chartered banks >—Yes. 

You have stated that the present circulation of Scotland is 1,800,000/., do you 
happen to know what has been the circulation of the banks in Scotland for the 
last three years -— No; we made up an estimate of it at the present time, accord- 
ing to the best means of information we possessed, and I believe that what I have 
stated is correct. 

Does any communication take sees between the banks as to the iinet 
tion given to the same individual by others?— Yes, we do make inquiry. 

Did your bank discount any bills of any London houses lately ?—Yes. 

Can you state the longest date of any of those bills r—[ do not remember the 
longest date of them. 

Were they twelve months after date ?— No, I think some of them six piowilie: : 

Are you sure none of them were nine months?—I cannot be sure of that. 

Was it the usual course of business for Scotch bankers to discount very long 
dated bills sent them from London ?—It was not: this was one transaction; it wag 
insulated. 

At what rate did you discount those bills?—At the usual rate ; we made no 
difference ; I think at that time it was four per cent. 

Did it not occur to you that it was extraordinary that bills drawn in Rondon: 
accepted in London for English transactions, and at a period when discount was so 
easily obtained in Isngland, “at four per cent or under, should be sent to Scotland ? 
—It certainly was a transaction which was not a perfectly regular one. 

Were there any bills of a like description sent from Liver pool >—No, not to us; 
this is the transaction to which I have referred in my evidence. 

What is the longest date of bills generally in your country ?—Three months is 
the general date; three and a half sometimes. 

Were there the names of Scotch houses on the bills to which you allude r—I rather 
think not; I rather think the bills were drawn on and accepted by houses in 
London. 

Had you had communication with the thirty-two banks stated j in the paper before 
the Committee, when you made your calculation of the amount of circulation in 
Scotland ?—No, I had not; we made the best calculation we could. 

Then it is not the effect ‘of a communication with the directors of the several 
banks ?-—No, it is not; we made it out as far as our own knowledge went, and 
considered what we should apportion to each bank. 

Then it was only conjectural as to the other banks ?>—Only conjectural. 


Mercurii, 22° die Marti, 1826. 
Kirkman Finlay, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


YOU are very intimately acquainted with the general state of commercial trans- 
actions in Glasgow and its neighbourhood >—I have some knowledge of them. 

Will you give the Committee a general view of those commercial transactions ; 
what are the great articles of manufacture, and with what parts of the world the 
trade of Glasgow is in general carried on? —~The manufacturing trade of Glasgow 
consists principally of the finer kinds of cotton goods, indeed of most kinds of cotton 
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goods, some printed calicoes; and those goods are disposed of to all parts of the 
world, as well as a very large internal sale in Scotland and England. | 
‘Is the trade direct from Glasgow to foreign countries, or is any part of it carried 
on through the medium of Liverpool :—A very large part is carried on by the 
medium of Liverpool, some of it direct, and some of it through the port of London. 
“What is the number of banking establishments at present in Glasgow ?—There 
are threc principal banks in Glasgow, all the others are branches of other banks. 

Will you have the goodness to give the names of the principal banks in Glasgow, 
and the names of those establishments in Edinburgh or other places with which the 
branches are connected ?—The principal banks are, the Ship Bank, the Thistle 
Bank, and the Glasgow Bank ; the branches are of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
established at Edinburgh, the Bank of Scotland, the British Linen Company, the 
Paisley Bank, the Paisley Union Bank, and the Renfrewshire Banking Company; 
those are branches, all of which do business. I believe almost every bank in Scot- 
land has an agent, but all the banks in Scotland do not do general banking business 
in Glasgow; those I have mentioned are the banks whose branches do banking 
business at Glasgow. 

Is the seat of each of those establishments in Glasgow itself; is‘there an offiee 
belonging to each in Glasgow ?>—Of the ‘branches there is. 

In the case of the banks which are established there,-can you state with tolerable 
accuracy the number of partners in each establishment ’—From a rcturn I have seen, 
I believe the Ship Bank consists of three, the Thistle Bank of six, and ‘the Glasgow 
Bank of nineteen. 

Do the banks in Glasgow, either the banks themselves, or:the branches of other 
establishments, conduct their business upon the same principles, or is there any 
material variation in the mode in which any one of those establishments conducts its 
business from others >—I believe all the banks and branches established at Glasgow 
conduct their business on the same principles. 

Do they all receive depusits ?—They all receive deposits, all grant cash accounts, 
and all discount bills. 

Do they all allow interest on deposits ?-—All. 

Is the gencral rate of interest allowed the same r—At ‘present it is quite the same; 
all branches and banks allow four per cent interest at present ; ‘last year there was 
a matcrial difference. | 

What was the amount of the greatest variation in the interest allowed last year ?>— 
Some banks, and on deposited money that was not an operating account, allowed 
only two per cent; on operating accounts they allowed two and a half per cent ; other 
banks again allowed three per cent on every account. 

By an operating account you mean what is called a running account :—I mean 
where money ts frequently paid and drawn out, perhaps in the course of the day. 

In those cases they allowed interest upon the balance which remained in the 
hands of the banker r— Yes, daily. 

Whatis the rate of interest they charge in keeping a cash account, is that the 
same in all cases ?—At present it is five per cent, last year it was four per cent. 

The uniform practice is now to vive four per cent upon deposits, and ‘to charge 
five per cent on cash accounts r—Precisely so. 

Have the goodness to explain in detail what is the general relation m which the 
commerce of Glasgow stands to the banking establishments: in what way the com- 
mercial establishments derive advantage from the banking establishments in Glas- 
gow '—In the first place they receive accommodation when they require it, as far 
as the amount of the cash account that they are entitled to draw; then they receive 
accommodation by the discounting of such paper as they may offer to the bank, and 
which the bank approve within the date that they consider to be —proper to discount 
at, and of such credit with the bank as they think justifies the discounting of that 
paper. . 

Do you apprehend that there ts expressly any communication between the banks 
as to the accounts opened by individuals connected with commerce, in order that 
one bank may be enabled to ascertain the amount of business which is done by any 
particular individual with any other banking establishment ?—I do not think any 
such practice prevails at Glasgow. 

What is the gencral date of bills discounted by the banks in Glasgow ?—At 
present I understand three months. 
_ Is that the general principle upon which they all act?—I understand, because I 
merely speak froin information, I do not know practically myself the least about 
; 9 it; 
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it; but. I understand from the Royal Bank itself, of which I am an extraordinary 
director, and occasionally know generally what they are doing, but withont knowing 
it ta be the fact, I believe the rule is at present three months, and that is the rule of 
all the banks where they can adhere to it; but in the present state of money 
matters and of mercantile affairs, it is quite impossible for a bank, with safety to 
themselves or any convenience to the public, to adhere rigidly to any rule. 

Do all the banks issue one-pound notes :—All of them; and most of tuem one- 
guinea notes. | 

- Very few two-pound notes are issued >—Very few ;.some few two guineas. 

What are the principal notes the banks and branch banks issue to supply the 
circulation of Glasgow r—One-pound and one-guinea notes. 

Is there any material amount of gold circulation in Glasgow at present ?>—So. 
small that it may be called none at all. 

Can you. form any estimate at all of the amount. of the small-note circulation 
which is sufficient for the transaction of the current business of Glasgow ?—I cannot. 

Do you think it varies in amount, or that it is tolerably fixed in its amount >— 
I am quite satisfied it varies in amount. 

_ On what do you conceive that variation to depend ?—I think it depends mainly 
upon the price of labour, and. upon the price of materials and productions, the 
general price of commodities. | | 

_ Is there. any fixed principle on which the banks act in regard to the issue of 
small notesr-—I do not. believe that there is any principle upon which they act 
further than to take care in issuing the notes that none of the exchanges which 
take. place twice a. week shall be materially against them, or that they shall not 
continue against them any length of time. 

Each bank has an interest.to issue as much of the small-note circulation as it 
can ;—Certainly it has, provided the small notes can be kept out ;, but as every 
bank makes an exchange at.Glasgow twice every. week, and the exchanges of each 
bank come: back upon.itself, and the balance is paid. by a draft on Edinburgh at 
sight, it is disadvantageous to the bank to issue more than, in the opinion of those 
who manage, will really remain out and are wanted for the circulation. 

Do you think, in case of an excess of circulation, it would produce any demand 
fer gold, or would the corrective be an operation in the exchange with England ?>— 
If any one at Glasgow were to issue more than the circulation could absorb, than 
the wants of the country required, the consequence would: be a balance of notes 
against that particular bank, in the hands of all the other banks, and a draw upon 
their account in Edinburgh ; the agent. there would be obliged ta pay whatever 
balance. arose there, in a bill at ten days date upon London; but I am not aware 
that any. corrective would arise from an obligation to pay gold, unless an opinion 
were formed of the-instability of the establishment that so issued the notes. 

As each:bank is directly interested in issuing as much paper as it can, where 
there. is a: very active spirit of speculation, might not there be for a time a consi- 
derable over issue of notes from the whole of the banks together .—I think it is. 
quite impossible there could be any over issue of notes, because the universal prac-. 
tice at Giasgow is to pay into the bank with which the individual transacts his 
business the whole of the notes he has in. his possession, or nearly the whole, every 
day ; the consequence is, that if all the banks were to attempt to issue a larger 


amount of notes than the demands of the country required,. all those nates would 


find their way into.some bank or other, and then would meet in a very few days, 
perhaps in a few hours, in the Exchange. 

‘There is.one bank with. which you are immediately connected as a director ?— 
As an extraordinary director. 

Can you state what is the amount of the small-note circulation in that bank, as 
connected with its whole circulation ?—TI never looked into the details of the bank ; 
I do not know that I have even a right to look into them; I do not meddle at all 
with any of the detuils. | 

Do you know whether the small-note circulation amounts to one half of the 
whole ?—I have been told by the manager; I do not know that he looked at the 
books at the moment, but I was impressed with a belief. that in that establishment 
it amounted to one half. 

The Committee were informed yesterday by a.gentleman who spoke after having 
made inquiries, that the small-note circulation, meaning by that the note circula- 
tion under 5/. bore to the remainder of the bank-note circulation of paper a pro- 


portion of about eighteen to seventeen, that is, rather more than half of the whole 
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circulation ; do you conceive that to be.about the proportion of the notes in circu- 
lation in Glasgow ?—I really have no means of forming an opinion; it would be 
a mere-conjecture: when the question was first agitated I did conjecture it would 


LH OD be about that. ; 
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- You have not the slightest ground for forming any opinion as to the amount of 
small notes in circulation in the neighbourhood ot Glasgow r—No, I have no means 
of forming the least opinion upon it that I could state. | 

What do you apprehend would be the effect of an obligation imposed by law 
upon the bankers in Scotland generally to discontinue the practice of. issuing one- 
pound notes, and to substitute for the circulation thus displaced a circulation of 
sovereigns; what would be its effect upon the banking establishments, and on com- 
mercial interests generally r—It would take from the bankers of course a means of 
profit which they enjoy at present ; lessen to the amount of that sum their means 
of accommodating the public, and of course take away the inducement they have, as 
far as that forms a matter of profit to them, of lending the accommodation to the 
mercantile and agricultural interests, which they now do. 

Do you think there would be any other circumstance than the loss of profit to 
the banking establishment that is now derived from an issue of small notes >—I have 
stated that.it would disable the banking establishments from lending the same. 
accommodation that they now do, and I think the inconvenience would be the 
want of accommodation to the mercantile interest as well as the want of profit to 
the bankers themselves ; excepting that, and the charge of transporting gold, I am. 
not aware there would be any. 

Supposing 100,000/..was sufficient for that part of the circulation of Glasgow 
which should consist cither of notes below 5¢. or of coin, and supposing: 
coin to the amount of that 100,000/. to be once supplied and in circulation in 
Glasgow, do you apprehend there would be any change whatever in the mode of 
transacting business in Glasgow at the banks, or any difference in the amount 
of accommodation which the banks will grant to the mercantile interests 2—I think 
the banks of Glasgow would always charge as the banks at Manchester charze for: 
the supply of gold; and I understand from the bankers at. Manchester that they 
always find and always have found a necessity for bringing gold, and the consequent 
charge upon it : what may be the effect in the country, after the whole country is sup- 
plied with gold, I am not quite prepared to say ; but I know the fact that it is very 
difficult, even full of silver as the country is, to keep up the quantity of silver requi- 
site in the remote districts. | | 

Do you know what is the state of circulation of Manchester and the Lancashire 
district at present ? -- I was in Lancashire the other day, and received accounts that 
almost every person paid wages iu gold, and in nothing else ; a very considerable 
quantity of bank notes circulates in other ways, but I believe the most respectable 
manufacturers of all classes are at present in the habit of paying gold. I have cer- 
tainly heard of another species of circulation, very unsound indeed, giving orders.on 
publicans and other persons to supply provisions, and afterwards paying them, but. 
I have no knowledge of such a thing. : | 

That probably is to a very small extent, when compared with the circulation of 
the country ?>—I apprehend to a very limited extent; I have no knowledge indeed 
of it; I only heard it. | 

After the introduction of such a gold circulation into Glasgow as you before 
referred to, namely, one sufficient for the ordinary. circulation of the town, there. 
can be no reason why a banker should not give the same accommodation to the 
mercantile interests, that the banking establishments in Lancashire now give to 
the mercantile interests therc r—I apprehend none at all; that is, upon an adequate 
charge: the practice has been in Scotland for the banks to charge nothing at all, 
and the inducement for their charging nothing at all has: been the circulation of their. 
notes ; if those notes are withdrawn, and they are obliged to substitute a currency 
which gives them no benefit, of course they must find their profit in something else, 
and make that charge, or perhaps a higher charge than it has been the practice to 
do in Lancashire, as-the cost of conveying the gold, supposing it not to remain, as 
I understand it does not. remain in Lancashire, their charge would of course be 
a little more than it is at Manchester, in consequence of the greater distance. 
I am not aware of any other difference. 

Do the banks in Liverpool and the Lancashire district discount the bills of 
merchants in the same manner as bills are discounted at Glasgow r—The banks at 
Manchester discount no bills but bills on London, aud the whole transactions of 
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Manchester therefore centre in London; but a great deal of business is done at 
Glasgow, where the payment is never made in a bill on London, where the trans- 
action begins and ends at Glasgow, where the bill is granted by the individual, 
payable in Glasgow, and is there paid. 3 

How is the business transacted at Liverpool?—There are sone bills paid in 
Liverpool, but the amount paid in Liverpool, compared with the amount drawn on 
London, is very small indeed ; there is a very small number of bills paid in Liver- 
pool, as compared with their business, in proportion with the bills in Glasgow, as 
compared to the business done there. | 

Did you ever hear any complaint in Lancashire of a want of due accommodation 
for the purposes of trade from the banking establishments existing there?-—I never 
heard any. I believe the banking establishments in Lancashire give every reason- 
able accommodation to the trade; but in Scotland certainly the accommodation 
afforded by the banks has been much more considerable than it would be prudent 
for any banker in Lancashire to give; at least I think so. I believe that if the 
bankers in Lancashire had given the same degree of accommodation to the trade of 
Lancashire that the bankers of Scotland have given to the traders there, the whole 
of Lancashire would have been in a state of ruin before this. 

Why :—Because ‘t would have led the manufacturers into such an extent of 
manufacture as would have produced great ruin. . 

How are they enabled in Scotland to give this greater accommodation than they 
are in Lancashire P—In the first place they are enabled by the large amount of 
deposits in their hands. ) 

Is there any other cause -—And by the circulation they have an inducement 
which the Lancashire banks have not. | 

If there is not in any case an over issue-of notes, and there is an effectual security 
against an over issue of notes in Glasgow, why can the banking establishments of 
Glasgow give greater facilities to commerce than the banking establishments of 
Manchester :—They can give greater accommodation from the issue of their notes 
now in circulation in the first place, as well as from the amount of their deposits ; 
there can be only two sources, in addition to their own capital, from which the 
bankers of Scotland can possibly give accommodation to the public; the first is 
the amount of the circulation of their notes, and the second the amount of their 
deposits. 

Your opinion is, that there is not and cannot be an over issue of bank-note cir- 
culation in Glasgow, by which you are understood to mean that the value of the 
bank-note circulation in Glasgow is maintained on an equality with gold. If that 
be the case, how does it arise that the banking establishments of Glasgow can give 
to the commercial interests there greater facilities than the banking establishments 
of Lancashire can vive to the mercantile interests of Lancashire —I conceive that 
is already answered. | 

Do you apprehend the issue of notes depends not on the wants of the country in 
which they are issued, but on the amount of deposits held by the banks r—No,; but 
I apprehend those are the two circumstances from which a banker can make his 
advances to his customers, the amount of the notes he has in circulation, and the 
amount of money which is deposited in his hands, and his own capital of course. - 

Would the ruinous consequences to which you have alluded, apply to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, or to the bankers in Lancashire -—That would depend 
upon the degree of prudence exercised in taking security for the accommodation 
that was wanted. 

You have said that if Lancashire had been equally indulged in accommodation 
with Scotland, they would have run wild ; will you explain to the Committee why 
that has not produced the same effect in Scotland ?— In the first place I think the 
trade of Scotland is.of course very small in comparison to the trade of Lancashire ; 
a little increase to that trade is not so mischievous, as the proportional increase 
would be to the trade of Lancashire; in the next place, perhaps the people of 
Scotland are not quite, not having been so long accustomed to great mercantile 
operations, not quite so enterprising as the people engaged in similar transactions in 
Lancashire; and the caution that is pretty common in the one country, and the 
great spirit of enterprise which prevails to a most astonishing degree in the other, 
would make that perhaps more safe in one part of the country than it would be 
in the other ; but I have no difficulty in saying, that if it had been the practice of the 
bankers in Lancashire to discount bills at six months, and other dates even 
exceeding six months, it must have been attended with the most mischievous con- 
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Where do you consider the spirit of speculation and enterprise to be most rife, 
in Lancashire, in Liverpool, or Manchester f—TI think they yo hand in hand, but 
that Liverpool is more speculative than Manchester: In Liverpool many persons 
adventure largely in transactions not connected with their own business, while in 
Manchester, persons only carry the business in which they are engaged, to perhaps 
too great a length. 

You are aware that in Liverpool and its vicinity there are not, and never have 
been, any one-pound notes *—Yes. : 

Then for all the fair facilities of commercial speculations and enterprise one- 
pound notes do not seem to be necessary r—They certainly are not necessary 
there. : 

The want of one-pound notes does nat stop that spint of speculation in Liverpool ? 
—lNo; in the great transactions of Liverpool I apprehend there are very few 
small payments; in the transactions of the speculators the payments are much 
more considerable than can be reached by currency of that description. 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee what has been the description of 
credit upon which the trade with the new States of America has been carried on, of 
late, in Glasgow ?—I believe great part of the business has been carried on by the 
manufacturer consigning his goods to an agent in South America, and in many 
instances receiving bills, the acceptance of the partners of that agent residing in 
this country, for a part of the value of the goods, some one half and some three 
fourths, at six months date; I believe that has been the mode ; and those bills, many 
of the bankers have been in the habit of discounting, waiting for the returns to be 
made on the sales of the goods for the payment of those bills. 

Supposing the returns not to be made, as obviously they could not be, within six 
months, in most cases, what was then the course followed by the party who had 
originally drawn the bills on the credit of the goods r—lI believe a great many of 
them have been renewed: where the partners at home were not able, from their ewn 
funds, to satisfy them, and that most of the bankers in Glasgow have a great many 
of those bills now ; I have heard that, but do not know it. 

Bills renewed for a second term of six months ?—For either a second term of six 
months, or a shorter date, under the understanding that they must be renewed till 
after the return is made for the produce of the goods.. 

The Committee are to understand that those goods are neither sent out by mer- 
chants on their own account, nor in consequence of any orders to the manufacturer, 
but are sent out by. the manufacturer himself, to seek a market in South America? 
—The manufacturers of course had communications with the partners of the agent 
in America, and understanding that those goods were likely to meet with a profit- 
able sale in that country, and were well adapted, for it, many of them: were in the 
habit of making the goods expressly for sale.in that.country, and sending them out 


- upon their own account. 


Were there any cases in which some of those agents were in fact the agents of 
the manufacturers, instead. of the partners of the house of consignment in South 
America ?—lI think there are some cases of that kind. 

Were those agents persons of known character and wealth generally, or persons 


created for the purpose of carrying on this. agency in some instances?—I do not 


think there have been. any instances of people of capital and wealth going to South 
America for the: purpose of establishing themselves: some. persons have acquired 
considerable property:in the prosecution of that business, but I know no case where 
a saan of property in this country has gone to South America to settle as an agent. 

The question refers to the agent at Glasgow, whether he was a person of known 
property and wealth r—Yes, there are several who are. 

Are there any that are otherwise ?—Some that are otherwise, certainly ; there i 
no. doubt advances have been made of the description alluded to; that Is, that the 
persons accepting the bill have little or no property ; but there are also some cases 
where the bills have been accepted by firms of most substantial property ; of course 
in those cases the bills were paid, and not renewed. 

Where the agent was the bare nominee of the manufacturer; of: course his 
acceptance added nothing to the security of the manufacturer himself, but created 
a circulation only of paper, just as if it was. by. himself drawn upon himself?— 
Clearly so. | 

Have there not been considerable delays in the returns expected by the manu- 
facturers for the goods exported in this trade ?—I believe there have, and recently 
disappointments in the quality of the bills remitted. 

Do you know any instances in which, instead of remitting, those agents have 
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drawn upon the manufacturer to pay expenses in South Amorica?—I have not 
known of any. : 

Is it usual to carry on business in this mode in any other branches of trade?— 
] believe there is something done in the woollen manufacture also in the same way ; 
I believe, indeed, in South America it has been a very common practice to have 
agents for the sale of woollen goods; and I believe a good many Yorkshire goods 
are sent to particular agents in South America for sale. 

Are there always hills drawnr—I am not aware whether bills are drawn; 
I merely. speak of their being sent out by the manufacturer for disposal in that 
country. 

Do you believe that bills are generally drawn on some mercantile agent in that 
case ?—No, I do not. : 

Is it usual for the bankers at Glasgow to discount bills at six months ?>—It never 
was usual, till within these two or three years, since the year 1792, when they did 
the very same thing. 

With the very same results ?—And with similar results. 

Are you of opinion that some of the disasters of 1793 would have taken place 
equally if no war had then occurred, in consequence ot the state of the trade ?— 
From what I have seen take place this year, I now entertain no doubt whatever 
upon the subject, and that similar pressure and disasters, perhaps not to the same 
extent, would have been the consequence of the operations of 1792, whether there 
had been a war or not. 

Do you then attribute much of the disaster of 1792-3 to the ‘spirit of over- 
trading, and to the extensive facility-of obtaining credit and discounts from the. 
‘banks ?—Certainly I do. | | 

Are you of opinion that the present distress would have occurred :if the Bank of 
England had not diosnished its circulation in the last autummn:r—I am of opinion 
that the Bank of England last ‘autumn, in the state of exchange then existing, could 
not with safety to itself do otherwise than lessen the amount of bank notes io 
circulation. 

Have the goodness to state to the Committee, what is the nature of the distress 
that now prevails at Glasgow, and the neighbourhood of that placer— As far as 
the manufacturers of Glasgow are concerned, a want of sale for their gouds ; ‘the 
markets abroad have not afforded that quick sale and return that they expected, 
and now they are unwilling and .unable to manufacture more goods, even if there 
were encouragement, but there is no encouragement, from a want of sale, and of 
those remittances which were expected. . 

Do you attribute the want of sale to a diminished consumption, or to an excess 
of production?—To an excess of ‘production. 

Do you attribute that excess of production to the extraordinary facilities of 
credit that existed :at the periods to which allusion has been made ?—I do. 

Will there be great losses sustained in consequence of the great fluctuation in 
price which this change has occasioned r—Very considerable losses. 

Of course you consider that as one of the greatest evils to which trade can be 
exposed ?—Certainly. | 

Are there many persons out of employment at Glasgow at present r—I believe 
a great many; I was assured a day or two before | came away, by a mason, that 
there were upwards of five hundred masons out of employment; and I am quite 
satisfied there must be a greater: number of cotton weavers, ‘perhaps a larger 
proportion of them out of employ than of other trades. 

Have buildings which were in progress been stopped ’—Some have. 

Can bills be now discounted easily ?—I believe that regular good bills at-e 
reasonable date, such as three months, there is no difficulty whatever .in getting 
discounted with the regularly established banks : indeed I was assured by the agent 
of the Royal Bank at Glasgow, that he never had, during the whole period of the 
distress, refused to discount any bill, that he considered as goud, to a regular customer 
wt. or under three months date. 

That bank does a great deal of business at Glasgow,.does it not ?—I suppose 
more than any other. 

What occurs to you as the best'mode of obviatmg this evil, which you state:to 
‘be a very serious one, namely, that of sudden and-extensive fluctuations in the state 
of commerce at Glasgow r—It does not occur to me that there is any mode of pre- 
venting it; I have known every fluctuation since the vear 1788 ; ‘I believe it to be 
‘a natural consequence of ‘the previous prosperity, and thut it is perfectly impossible 
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to do anything to prevent it; there is no restraining men who will occasionatly so 
further than prudence dictates ; .that-of course leads directly to an over-trading, and 
that over-trading to all the distress. 1 believe I have seen the rise and progress of 
the cotton manufacture, and have attended to it-as it went on in Lancashire and in 
Scotland, and at certain periods 1 have scen a great distress come upon it; and 
after every one of those distresses, 1 have seen it rise to a much greater extent, 
and more prosperity than before. | 


You have stated that ao: undue facility of credit was the main cause -of this over- 
trading ;—I think it was. he is | 7 oe oe ee utes 


To what do you attribute the facility of obtaining this prejudicial credit ?>—To 
the great: wealth of the country, which afforded a vast amount: of unemployed 
capital. : : ae: 

Are there no other causes to which you attribute it in part?—TI think it is 
entirely owing to capital; that that capital, with reference to Glasgow and. the 
trade of Scotland, is increased by the issue of small notes, there cannot be the least 
question. | : a Se . 1 

Are you of opinion that the advantage which the banks derive from ‘the power 
of issuing une-pound notes, affords them an increased facility of giving this exces 
sive credit?>—I can have no doubt that it affords them the means; but l-am-not 
aware that:in all cases the credit afforded to the public is excessive, it may come to 
be excessive as it has come to be lately. © © “ °° ee oc ee ee 

- Th those cases m which it is excessive, the one-pound notes are one of the helps 
of the excess ?——No doubt... ° ee ee : mel 49 
‘«Then’ supposing them withdrawn, - would not the trade of the country upodi the 
whole be fess liable to sudden and excessive fluctuation ?—It certainly ‘would be 
Jéss Hable, insomuch as the amount of bank notes at that period 1s withdrawn; but 
I am not not aware that that makes a very great amount in the means of: accom: 
mrodation,- by which the enterprise of the country is encouraged so-as to ‘lead: to 
over-trading. ; | Ie hie 
‘: Po the banks of Scotland at present retain any considerable quantity of gold to 
meet the demands upon them?—I believe they’ generally do not keep any 
edmsiderable sun of gold ‘by’them ; ‘what they may do at the present moment, when 
there is sume little apprehension floating, -I do not know, but I rather suppose they 
keep no very considerable sam in gold by them.) © a = ee 

Supposing the one and two pound notes to be prohibited by law, would it not be 
necessary for the banks to keep a considerable.quantity of gold in their coffers: tor 
the purpose of meeting the demands upon them ‘to exchange ten-pound ‘and five- 
pound notcs into sovereigns to supply the ordinary circulation of the cduntry?— 
A sum certainly greatly exceeding anything they have béen in the habit’of keeping 
would be necessary ; but I apprehend the banks would very soon come to know 
what amount of their larger notes would generally remain ont in circulation, and 
that the application of the holders of notes for gold would not operate'very strongly, 
or have any very different effect; from the necessity they are now under of ultimately 
payingin bills on London. = = - © a rr a oe 

Tf there should be an over-issue of large notes when there was nothing but a 
gold circulation for the smaller payments, do not you think the consequence of that 
over-issue would’ be an immediate demand for gold ?—I think the consequence, 
even in the supposed casc, would be precisely the same as it is now ;: that is, ‘that 
all the over-issued notes would go into the hands of onc bank or other, and would 
be paid as arranged among’ themselves in gold, or ina draft on London, at a shorter 
date than they have been in the habit of drawing them practically ; if they ‘agreed 
to give bills at one day’s sight, or at five days on London, ‘that: would’ operaté 
practically in the very same way it does, and just as wholesomely as an issue’ of 
gold, because I apprehend that a bill on London at one day’s sight, or very short 
sight, will be nearly as bad as paying gold; but in the case which has been sup* 
posed, very probably the banks would make the balances of exchange payable’ ia 
goX", and I am not aware that even that would operate more wholesomely ‘under 
the supposed case than the paying by bills on London, at ten days date, operates 
at present under the present system ; J am not aware that any more strong desifé 
of limiting their issue to what really their business entitled them to possess would 
be in the mind of a banker undcr the new system than exists under the present 
system. | : - | ee. 
_ Supposing the foieign exchange unfavourable, would not that occasion a drain 
for gold on the banks 0: Sc tland to a certain extent ?—No doubt that it might to 
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@ certain extent; but as the greater amount of foreign operations is transacted in: 
London, and the gold that it was desirable to send to the Continent would go from 
London, the drain from Scotland would not take place till a great part was with- 
drawn from London, since it would be more expensive to bring it from Scotland 
for that purpose than to ship it at once from this country. 

There would be a certain drain?—No doubt. __ 
And that drain would be immediately felt by the Scotch banks r—Certainly. 

' Supposing one bank in Scotland made its notes payable in Scotland at the place 
where the notes were issued, and another bank in another part of the country 
issued notes payable only in London, do not you think the check on over-issue 
upon the bank whose notes were payable at the place where they were issued would. 
be greater than the check on the other bank whose notes were payable only in 
London ?—Of course it must be greater on the bank where the note is payable where 
they were issued, on an understanding that the paper circulation of Scotland is to 
be confined to notes above 5/. 

Do you think the Bank of England, discounting at four per cent last year, con- 
tributed to the over-trading you have mentioned ?—No; I am not aware that the 
Bank of England, discounting at four per cent, contributed in a sensible degree to 
it, because I think the bank followed the natural stete of things in the country at 
the time ; I believe they did not discount at four per cent until they had no bills 
offered to them at any rate, and when they found that money had found its level, 
and was not worth more than four per cent, then they began to discount at four 
per cent, and in that they were followed by all the bankers in the country. | 

During the speculation which existed in Glasgow in the latter part of the year 
1824 and the beginning of 1825, do you apprehend there was a considerable 
increase to the population of the manufacturing district of Glasgow ?—I think 
there was. | | 

Do not you think the Irish population in the neighbourhood of Glasgow bas 
been greatly increased ?—Very considerably. 

Is not that part of the population suffering severely at present t—They always 
suffer more than the rest of the population. 

__Is it not a matter of great difficulty for the municipal authorities of Glasgow to 
determine in what manner they shall dispose of the Irish population of Glasgow 
who have been attracted thither in a time of prosperity and trade 2—It is always 
a source of great difficulty and anxiety. 

_ - "What is the preparation made for the relief of those out of employment at pre- 
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sent :—At this moment I am noi aware that any preparation is made for the relief _ 


of them ; that part of the population are very well qualified for country work, and at 
this season of the year they will get some country work, and if the pressure 
hecomes greater, I know. of no mode but that of subscription, because legally they 
certainly are not entitled, nor is any person at all entitled to any relief merely from 
the circumstance of being unable to procure work. I would take the liberty of 
stating, in addition, that the circumstance of their being an Irish population, makes 
no difference with respect to the legal title they have to parochial relief, that is 
administered to them where their case reaches it, that is, a case of bodily disorder, 
or of extreme old age, as with the natives. | 

Has there not prevailed in Glasgow and its neighbourhood, during the last two 
or three years, a very formidable spirit of combination among the workmen '—Very 
much so. 
_ Has it not led to the commission of atrocious offences ?>—Most atrocious. 

Do you attribute that combination mainly to a sudden increase in the demand 
for labour ?—No ; I think it has been growing up for years. 
_ Does it exist at present ?>—It exists now. 

To the same extent as eighteen months ago? — Perhaps it is a little abated ; it is 
less apparent, but I am quite satisfied it is not abandoned, but that it exists at 

sent. 
“ there any combination now to raise the price of labour?—No, I do not think 
the combinations have been so much for the purpose of raising the price of labour, 
which has always been considered by the most intelligent master manufacturers of 
Glasgow as a very legitimate source of combination, but generally for the purpose 
of dictating to their masters whom they shall employ, and what shall be done in 
their works ; it has been more for the purpose of regulation than otherwise, 
_ When many persons are out of employment, at present is there any means taken 
to dictate to the masters whom they shall employ?—The persons most out of 
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employ at present are cotton weavers ; those persons do not work in the large fac- 
tories, they work in their own houses; and I do not know at present that there is 
any combination among them ; they did combine a year or two ago, declaring they 
would not work for particular masters, but that very soon died away of course, and. 
I am not aware that any very extensive combination exists among them just now. | 

Do not you find in your experience, that the vicissitudes of very full employment, 

and then a want uf employment among the labouring classes, has a prejudicial 
effect on the morals and habits of the lower classes in the districts with which you 
are best acquainted ?—It no doubt has; and the effect of extremely low prices we 
baye seen in‘the district alluded to to produce the very worst effect; I mean the 
impossibility that some parents find themselves placed in of giving education to 
their children. I believe the education im that part of the country is not what it 
was some.years ago, mainly arising from the depressed prices of labour, and the 
mecessity of their finding their familses provisions, instead of allotting a portion of 
their earnings to the education of their children. 
. Do not you. conceive it would be of immense importance, with a view to the 
welfare of the working classes and their moral habits, that there should be a steady 
aad fixed demand for labour, and.a tolerably steady rate of wages r—That would 
be very desirable if it could beattained atall. 

You are aware. that-a statute was lately passed which prohibits, from a certain 
porsod in England, the issue by the Bank of England aod country bankers of notes 
uuder 5 2.; what is your opinion of the effect that must be produced in Scotland, 
either by the sudden extension of that measure to Scotland, or by the gradual 
application of it. Supposing that at the end of five years from this period an issue 
of ene. and two pound notes in Scotland should be prohibited by law, what effect 
do you think such a measure would have on the general interests of Scotland?— 
I think ‘that it would just have the effect of withdrawing, to the extent of the present 
crculation, gradually, that amount of bank notes, and supplying the place of it with 
a. capital drawn from other quarters, and that the effect of course would be to leesen 
the capital of the country to the amount of the bank notes withdrawn, 

. The communication the Committee received yesterday was, that the present 
amount of the small-note circulation in Scotland might be taken at 1,800,000/. ; 
does that concur with your general ideas upon that subject, or bave you reason te 
concewe.it:an erroneous supposition ?—Nos I always considered it from fiftecs 
hundred thousand to two millions, rather approaching two millions. | 

. fs your general impression that 1,800,000 4. may be considered as a sum amply 
sufficient for the circulation of Scotland in demands under 5 4. °—TI suppose it doer 
net ‘exceed two millions; and if 1,800,000 / was the circulation a few months ago, 
Ris certainly less now. “ a Se — 
Do oat the substitution of sovereigns for one and two pound notes would be 
prodactive of any other inconverience to Scotland than the cost of finding that sua 
me gold ?—Ultimately Iam quite confident it could net be attended with any other 
material inconvenience; but the Comnmittee is aware, that in pronouncing ov a 
measure. beforehand, there are many things practically which are found to create 
& momentary mconvenience, that really afterwards cannot be justly considered as 
of any grave amountat all. I believe this to be one of those cases; that there 
would be, if the law proposed to be passed were passed, considerable meonvenience 
at Grst, and many persons would find difficulty m getung the accommodation they 
have been in the habit of getting, even if the law were passed that a particular 
measure were to take place even at so preat a distance of time as five or six years; 
neta quite clear that ultimately there can be no other mceonvenience than that 
Stated. Ue ge | 

Do you think there would be any alteration in the system of conducting banking 
transactions, so far as. the cash credits are concetned’—The mducement to give 
cash credits is the circulation of small notes; and those small notes being with 
drawn, I think perhaps that branch would be more affected than any other. 

. Suppose a bank was enabled to take six per cent on the cash oredit instead of 
five, do not you apprehend that additional advantage to the banker might pro fante 
supply the advantage which he now derives from the issue of the small note >—Most 
waquestionably; if the usury laws were repealed there cannot be the smallest 
doubt that the banker would have the means of indemnifying himself for aay 
disadvantage he might sustain in amy other way, and that that would be quite 
suficient. 7 : 
- Would net that be an additional charge upon the country ?—That would depend 
: | upon 
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usury laws would be to reduce the general rate of interest in the place of raising it, |. ——— 
as we find to be the case in many countries where no usury laws exist. I am of Kirknon Finlay, 
opinion there would be more disposable capital-directed to those channels which 
usually supply the wants of the public than is now kept loose for that purpose, and (4g March ) 
that the general effect of withdrawing would be to lower the rate of interest, and 
not to raise it. 7 a : > a 
_ If it lowered the rate of interest the bank would not derive the six per cent ?-— 
The bank fix the rate of interest, which if a person has occasion for the money he 
must pay, if he has no occasion for the money he does not use it. If the bank put 
six per cent upon all their cash accounts, when the rate of interest was openly in 
the market at four per cent on pood security, their cash accounts would not be. used ; 
there would be an arcommodation to the individual, because he would know that if 
he did want for any particular occasion a sum of money, he could have i at six per 
cent, while he was not obliged to pay any thing for it until he wanted it ;.and the 
rate of interest.on good security remaining at four per cent, he of course would not 
avail himself of his credit on the bank at six. te, @ Oe eas 
Supposing the amount of deposits held by the banks of Scotland to remam the 
same atter the withdrawing of the one and two pound notes, what motive would the 
banker have not.to employ those deposits m the manner and to the extent to which 
they are now employed in granting cash eredits'—I think the banker. in Scotland 
has always considered that the issue of small notes is one very profitable part of his 
business, and he bas been in the habit of granting those cash credits with a:view of 
extending that branch of his business; but if bank notes under 5/. were:by law 
prabibited to be issued, of course his inducement ta give this credit, ‘as. matters. 
at present stand, would be withdrawn, since it is a species of advance which be has 
po means of commanding himself, he would prefer to employ the deposit money 
paid into bis hands payable on demand ia a species of security mose: tangible than 
his cash credits. The Committee is aware that the banks in Scotland granting cash 
credits, grant those which maay be used or may not be used, as the individual to 
whom they are granted may think proper; that in a moment of pressure, an.emer- 
gency like the present, that bank would get: into great disrepute indeed who: called 
up any one of its cash credits; and m the whole of the difficulty of the present day, 
I am not aware of any cash credits in Scotland, properly so called, that have been 
called up. , - 4 - eee re 
Is not the result of their being obliged to continue. their eash credits et a: period 
of pressure like the present, that pro tanio: they are obliged to be mere: rigid in 
respect of the other advanees, whieh they make upor bills of exchange and other 
descriptions of security :—The accommodation which they can afford in tee way 
of cash eredit and discoent upon hills can only go to a certain amount with any 
degree of prudence; whenever they diminish that amount by advancing upon .one 
of them, of course that lessens. their ability to advamee upon the other, Gti; 
In fact the advantage om the one side is attended with = disadvantage to the 
elass.?—-In. point of practice | am not aware, speaking of Glasgow, that any incon» 
wenience. has existed from that; I know only of what has been done at the Royal. 
Bank,, I bave met had conversations with the other bankers, and do not know what 
has. been the practice. Some ef them I bave beard say have not diminished. 
their discounts. I believe the Royal Bask have not diminished the accommodation. 
afforded os commercial bills, in consequence of a greater dsain. upon them cash 
accounts, but that they have met that difficulty by selling out of the public stocks, 
or employing other money they may beve had in. Exchequer biils or atherwise, that 
they have found the difference there. cis oe 
= Do mot you apprehead that whatever reasoas apply to the introduction of a gold 
circulation inte England, apply te Scotland also?—TI do not think they all apply ; 
I think Scotland stands peculiarly situated. a a 
Have the goodness to state why you think there are reasons why Seotland should 
be indemnified from. the charge of precuring gold as the basis of its circulation, 
which de wot apply te England also?—I may be quite wrong in taking up the 
opinion I do; but my opinion is, that a paper currency of undoubted solidity, 
exchangeable at all times for a metallic currency at the option. of the bolder, is the 
most economical and the best circulation that a country can possess. I apprehend 
that in England it is impossible, from the extent of country, from the immense 
amount of its money transactions, from the widely-extended nature of them, and the 
difficulty of acquiring information with respect to the solidity of banks, to establish. 
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‘a Solid circulation of paper; the failures which have taken place from time to time, 
show that such a thing, in so rich a ‘country, and so widely extended a country is 
utterly hopeless ; theretore when I talk of a paper circulation of undoubted solidity, 
it is impossible to talk of it in such a country, short of chartered banks with large 
capitals: now in Scotland I apprehend the case is quite different, fron’ the small 
amount of money transactions in comparison with the money transactions of England, 
the ease with which people know the means of others and the nature of their pro- 
perty, whether landed estates, or vested otherwise in ‘public securities, or m under- 
takings of any kind, the ease and certainty with: which that is known, establish the 
credit of a banking establishment upon grounds quite dificrent from what ¢an ‘be 
said to belong tothe banking establishments in ‘England ; then the ‘circumstance 
which I have stated of the necessity of exchanges twice a week in Edinburgh by all 
the banks, not only causes those engaged inthe saine line of business to be on the 
watch, in regard to the operations of those engaged in it, but also, if necessary, to 
refuse to exchange with them; the consequence of which would be, that it would be 
impossible for a bank so refused to carry on their business, that it is of that limited 
nature, and under that kind of regulation, I think it may, without any very exagge- 
rated view of it, be said to be a circulation of paper really of undoubted solidity. 
I'am quite aware that if the Scotch banks, or any systein of banking, were to be put 
to the test, to which some banking establishments in England have been put, they 
could not stand, none could stand; but it is the knowledge men possess of the 
means of the Scotch banks which creates that confidence that puts aside all belief 
of the possibility of the existence of such a ‘panic as lias prevailed in this country. 
I would beg to add, what naturally follows from that I have said, that: if the wealth 
‘dud trade of Scotland were to advance as it has done for the Jast thirty years, very 
probably the same measure of restriction would become indispensable, and that the 
same meats of knowledge would become impossible that we now have of the means 
of individuals, and there could be no more solid circulation of notes in that country 
than ‘in this; but I apply nryself to the state of the country at present. Mes 
Do not you think it probable that the commercial and manufacturing interests of 
Scotland wilt extend :—TI think they will extend ; and f judge from what has passed 
within'the last thirty years; but Ido not think they will extend so very rapidly as 
vy Aol done during the last thirty years.) es 
'- Do'not fou think it advisable to take measures for placing the circulation of 
Scotland on the basis of coin, at a period when the amount of its supply is necessarily 
liniited, namely, wher it is taken at two niillions, rather. than postpone it to some 
future period, when the change may be much more severely felt than it can be at 
present ?-I am of ‘opinion that at present there is no necessity for the measure; 
I have guarded myself by saying, that at a future time there may be a necessity, but 
Fappreliend that, supposing the trade of the country to be doubled, and to require 
four millions, and a necessity then to exist of altering the currency and establishing 
a metallic currency; that I apprehend’ that an exchange of the currency tien 
necessarily of four millions will be no more severe upon the country so enriched 
than two millions is at present, and that therefore it would be a gratuitous hardship 
ori the country at present, since the only advantage supposed in the question would 
be the saving of the pressure supposed to be greater at that time than it would be 
at present; I apprehend it would not be greater, ae 
.' In‘case of a panic in Scotland creating a demand for gold instead of paper; orin 
case of scarcity making it necessary immediately to import corn into Scotland for the 
subsistence of the people, and to buy that corn in gold, on what country does Scotland 
at present depend for its supply of gold?—-On’ England entirely:) °° 08.” 
In point of fact England has at present to provide a gold circulation to meet its 
owit demands, and to meet the demands which might arise in Scotland fw case of 
@ sudden panic, and in case of any of the circumstances to which the question 
refers?—No doubt. - Pe te - ae es eke 
~ ‘Do you think it quite just to England that England should be at the expense of 
providing for its own circulation, and for the possible emergency of Scotland, ‘and 
that Scotland should enjoy all the advantages of a paper circulation free from the 
expense'?—I um not aware that the withdrawing the notes under 5/. would: alter 
the ‘position, because if those notes were withdrawn; no doubt there would’ be 
a greater amount of gold in Scotland ; ‘but in practice the importer of corm would 
give a crediton London for the amount of the grain to be drawn; for: supposing he 
was to order-it from the Baltic, he would give a credit on London: the moment 
the exchange merchant in London found it for his benefit to remit gold ‘tothe 
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Baltic, he would take Bank of England notes to the bank and send out gold; the Appx. No. 17. 
practice would be quite the same, whether the circulation of Scotland were in notes Kirkman Finl 
under 5/. or in gold; I donot see that.that would make any difference... or "Esg. anlage 
~ Would not any demand made by Scotland upon the amount of gold circulation ———_—__— 
in England, bave a tendency to contract the gold circulation uf this country?—-No (a2 March.) 
doubt. .:. .._.. ee ee A ee a ee ee eae ee | a 
Would not that pressure be more severely felt where there was a gold circulation 
in England only, than it would. be if there.-was a. gold circulation over. Great. 
Britain generally ?—I am not: aware that that would be more severely felt in Eng. 
land. -I have already stated what would practically, I apprehend, be the consequence 
of an importation of corn. I believe that if the Bank.of England found it necessary 
to lessen the circulation of bank notes, and to contract the curzency, the effect of 
its doing so upon the supposition that. Scotland hada gold circulation. and notes 
under. 5/., would: be to attract a certain quantity of. the gold circulation of Scots 
land into England; but that.in point of. fact, as to the exportation of gold and the 
demand. upon the Bank of. England, it would be quite the same whether ,the 
currency of Scotland was in gold or in paper; but I admit.that to the extent 
of the contraction which would take place.in Scotland, that would go, on. the sup- 
position of a gold currency existing there, to relieve the bank from a portion of that 
SUM. ee ee ; ‘ f =e) uf Sele may ; re ee ae eee isan Tee eG aus 
. Then it would be unjust to the bank to leave any portion..of. the country Hable 
to drain the bank in case of emergency, without the means of \restoring,a. portion. of 
the supply when required ‘In my. view of the case, the chanee ot, the bank being 
called upon is so small, and the relief afforded by a Scotch contraction of gold. cain 
—_— be so inconsiderable, as. not ta be a just abject .of -camplaint,.on,the. part,of 
e bank. - a ee ee ee ee ce er eee ae 
Do you think that the facilities afforded by the banks have conduced. mainly ta.the 
prosperity of Scotland within these thirty .years?—J think. that is one of , the ingre, 
dients, and perhaps I should say the principal ingredient,.of the sprasperity of the 
COUN A eG 6 te ce hee, at nn hie By atria ch ase an 
Any thing that tended to interfere with that facility would be. against that prog, 
perity >—I have no doubt of it; I thivk.many persons. like myself; must.,have 
observed many young industrious persons brought, forward: by those cash accoupta, 
and a- foundation laid of very considerable. fortunes, and the promotian ef, mean of 
good character in consequence of them. . - ee ee ee ee 
- You have stated that one -main inducement with. the banks.of,Scotjand to.apen 
cash accounts with those individuals, who as you have stated have improved, the 
state of the country in. consequence of eae chee been the. circulation pf, 
notes under 5 /.2—Yes, eh te ep ae 
'. The persons opening such cash accounts always give security satisfactory to the 
bank with whom they open those accounts °—Always. ee ee a 
In the event of the suppression of all. notes under 54. is. it yuur, opinion 
that those individuals would, upon giving good and sufficient security, be unable to. 
obtain accommodation similar.to that which they now receive at the highest current 
rate of interest, without any reference to. the repeal of the usury Jaws?—I think. 
they could not. . I do not know any inducement that could be offered to any one to. 
make an advance of that description, because it is.an. engagement to advance at 
any time that the person may require it; it continues for years; a bank obligation, of 
that kind has been known to continue for twenty. years and upwards ;_ thirty, years. 
I have known them continue, and the bank advances the money at any. time when 
it is wanted, and it is paid up whenever it suits the convenience of the party. . I cannot 
imagine any advantage short of that which has been stated ; and sometimes advan- 
tages are imagined by the person carrying on trade greater than they- are. .; The 
advantage the banks derived .was from the issue of their notes, when the making 
their notes cost them nothing; now they pay stamps, and are at a very consider- 
able expense, the advantage is not so. great as it was, but still the practice of givjog 
those cash accounts has still continued to their advantage, although it has been 
very considerably curtailed.. ie, 3 , = c Ged es ec. yeley 
. lt is your opinion, that in the event of the suppression of notes under 5 4, no 
banker or capitalist would be found::to open cash accounts upon the principle ia 
which cash accounts are now opened -—The notes: would only be the notes above 
5/,and very probably some other charge might.be found. I do not know that 
there is any other legal way which. could be found, because I apprehend, with 
respect to what is quite legal in Manchester, the charging a quarter per cent on 
402. L3 the 
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the gold, there might be a very serious doubt whether the bank paying, not in 
gold, but in its own notes, could charge commission on any part. 

What do you suppose must be the increased premium to give a sufficient induce- 
ment.to continue those cash accounts, if the ene-pound notes were withdrawn? — 

I do not knew what. inducement the banks might cansider to be sufficient. . : 

Would a quarter per cent be sufficient —It must be more, for it would aha 
them u quarter per cent to bring down gold. . 

_ They need not advance it ‘all in gold -—No; but it is persons wie want the 
amount in small sums who require these advances. 

Do you. think that the cash eredits enable the banks to keep out two auibens 
I think they afford them no facility with regard to keepiag them owt beyond the 
demands of the country. 

. Supposing, among the deposits made in a bank, gold formed a part, would. not 
the bank, rather than retain that gold in their coffers, be very anxious to get it out, 
receiving five per cent upon the issue >—Of course the banks would. be desirous of 
keeping as little gold as was consistent with their own safety, they would soea 
succeed } in getting out all the gold which they had. 

-- ¥f there were sent into the country as many sovereigns as there are now one-pound’ 
notes, every banker would find as much gold habitually flowing in to him as he bas 
done of one-pound notes : is it not consistent therefore with his interest to advance 
that as he has done his one-pound notes —I am not quite certain what may be the 
effect after the country generally is full of gold. I have stated that at present in 


_. Manchester, I understand from bankers there, : there Is a necessity of having a con- 


stant supply. of gold foom London weekly ; in Liverpool I undesstand there is ne 
such demand, but there is abuudance of gald : I have myself sees, that in making 
payments at no great distance from Glasgow, I have myself taken very considerable 
sums of silver, and Seid eg country is full of silver, I believe it would be with 
great difficulty I could any pdrtien of that silver remaining in the quarter to 
which. allude ; it disappears, but the one-pound pote replaces it; and therefore 
I cannot with any confidence pronounce, whether the portion of gold which is 
wecessary fonthe circulation of — would permanently remain there, supposing 
i4.te be oace amply supphed. 

You have stated that at ianchoaies there is a constant demand for gold: te be 
set. down, that at Liverpeal there m no such demand, and that in some parts of 
Scotland there is. a demand even for silver; at Manchester ene-pound notes of the 
neighbouring banks to a considerable extent have found their way into circulation 
im that town, in Scotland one-pound notes are every where, at Liverpool no one- 
pound: sete has ever been seen: do not you think that all these circunsstaaces, 
marking the difference of the demand for gold and silver at those different places, 
may be accounted for by the total absence af one-pound notes at Liverpool ?— 
I think it very likely with regard to the comparison between Liverpool:and Man- 
chester in reference to gold; but I am quite at a losa to know the reason why the 
stiver; which is not so portable as bank notes, should be taken away from. country 
places in the neighbourhoed of sach a piace as Glasgow, and constantly conveyed 
to some greater distance, beeause we find the absolute necessity of banging silver 
from London constantly. 

You have stated that in your opinion, the best system of currency for'a - comiry 

is a solid paper currency, contrevertible into gold, and that you consider the Seotch 

of banking to be of that sold substantial nature ; you have also stated, tat 
many of the banks of Seotland would not have stoed the test which some of the 
banks in England stood during the late panic; haw do you reconcile that 
statement with your idea of the greater solidity of the banking system of Scotland? 
~——-When £ sand that I considered one solid, and the impossibility of obtaining 2 solid 
system is the other country, that had no reference to many of those banking-heuses- 
im England of unquestionable solidity, but reterred to the system generally. I em 
aware that there are many banking establishments in England, quite entitled tothe 
highest character that can be given to any banking establishment im Scotland,- aod 
that have stood the severest tests to which bankers can possibly be. exposed. 

You have stated as one proof of the solidity of the system of Scotch banking, the 
regular exchanges between the bankers of their own notes, and the. payment of them 
by bills on London at tem days ; are you aware that that is the general system. 
eountry bankers in England, a regular weekly exchange with other banks by bills 
payable m London at sight >—I have understood that practice prevails in Newcastle, 
and I consider it to be quite the essence of. what is wholesome and right; I have 

| “understood 
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understood that a more dangerous practice has prevailed in other places, but I may 
be wrongly informed; and that bills of even two and three months have been taken 
by bankers for the exchange. 

Are you aware that a bill, which has already passed the House of Commans, 
prohibiting at the expiration of three years the issuing of bank notes in England, has 
had the immediate effect of curtailing the issue of small notes in many parts of 
England r—I have understood so. | 

o you think that the passing a law to prohibit the issuing of small notes in 
Scotland at the expiration of five years, would immediately have the effect of dimi- 
aishmge the circulation of small notes in Scotland >—No; I do not think it would. 

‘Would the proposed change have any effect on the ‘interest allowed on money 
deposited with the banks ae suppose no immediate effect. — 

Cag you recollect the country before the bank restriction, before 1797 ? —Quite 
Ww : 
Do you recollect any inconvenience arising i in Scotland from the one corrency. 
being metallic, and the other paper?—I never heard of any. _ 


ton, 10° die Aprilis, 1826. 


Henry Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


WHERE de you reside in Ireland ?—At Waterford. 
Are you connected with any banking establishments in ieciaal >I am a local 
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director of the provincial bank of Ireland that 1s te be established at Waterford... ——____——~ 


I believe it will be opened in the course of a very few days, if they oo not wait till, 
I return to Waterford ; they intended to open it to day. . 

You are a partner in the provincial bank?—A shareholder... 

That bank bas been established under the Act of Parliament which passed | Ja 
the course of last session ?—It has. 

Deo you know how many banks have been established in Treland. under: the Act 
> last session?—I believe none but that, and the eal cease bank established ‘at 

Ifast. 

Do you know how many partners there are in. the aaa bank: 1—Not 
exactly; but there are a great. = aeasben shareholders that = be oa 
partners. : 

What is the amount of cominal capiial >—Two sallsauia: : 

How much has been paid upon each share i—Bifteen per cent bos been alveady 
paid. 7 
Is it inteaded to call for any additional instalments ?—Cortaialy. , 

What are the shares >—Hundred-pound shares. 

- Will you state to the Committee at what towns branch banks of pe Provincial 
Bank Company have been established ?—There is one at Cork, one at Limersck, 
ane in Clonmel and one at Wexford, in the south of Ireland; and there is one 
in Belfast, one in Derry, and one in Newry; I believe those are all at present 
established. | , 
_ Are there branches actually existing at those pluces?—Yes. 

And it is intended to establish one at Waterford?—Yes, and one 2 at Kilkenny. 

- In those towns in which branch banks exist at present, do they open cash credits 
in the same manner in which the Scotch banks open themr—They de. 

Can you tel the Committee the amount of interest allowed upon deposits ?-— 
The amount of interest allowed on deposits in the south of Ireland is two per cent; 
but I understand, since I came to town, that in the north of Ireland, at Belfast, ‘ia 
consequence of the northern bank allowing three per cent on deposits, the Se 
banks of Ireland have been obliged to do the same. 

. Will you state what is the law at present in force in Ireland with respect to. 
deposits ?—TI am not aware of it. I am aware that some time ago what are called. 
accountable receipts for money lodged at the banks were void, if interest was allowed 
upon them. Ido not know whether that law continues or not. 

Ts it the fact that the banks are now giving interest upon deposits made to them 
notwithstanding that law ?—Certainly they are allowing two per cent in the south 
of Ireland, and our instructions are to do the same. 

When the provincial bank grants a credit, what interest do they charge to the 
person who receives the credit from them ?—Five per cent. 
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Uniformly at all the branches?—So I apprehend. 

Upon what sort of security is the credit granted ?>—U pon ether the personal 
security of two persons along with the person: who gets the cash credit, or upon 
mortgages, or upon other security. 

In what other mode does the issue of notes of the scouincial bank take place in 
addition to the issue of notes upon cash credits ?—In discounting bills. 

Is there any limitation as to the length of time that the bill has to run iI think 

there is; I think we are limited to three months. 
- Do they lend ‘money upon mortgage in any instance ‘—I apprehend they do; 
but not without reference: to the directors in London. ~The local directors have 
not power to Jend beyond a thousand pounds, without reference to the ‘directors 
in London, to get their consent and approbation. 

‘Have they, in point of fact, issued any notes upon mortgages of land I do not 
nee that they have, the bank not having commenced at Waterford. I do not 
know much of the circumstances of the banks at other places. 

At which of the places named by you as places where branches of the provincial 
bank have been established, has the bank of Ireland established branches?—The 
bank of Ircland have established a branch in Cork; they have a deputy branch (if 
I may so call it) in Clonmel, and there is a branch of the bank of Ireland in 
Waterford. The Waterford branch directs and manages the business of the 
Clonmel branch. : , 

In what way does the deputy beanich differ fcc the branch ?—I dc not appre- 
hend that it differs, only that the proceedings of that branch at Clonmel pass 
through the branch at Waterford. _ It-is the son of the gentleman: whois the agent 
of the bank of‘ Ireland at Waterford who conducts the business in Clonmel, ‘and 
he does it under the direction and control, I believe, of the branch’ bank at 
Waterford. 

At any of the places w hiere the provincial bank has a brinch bank are there 
banks of private individuals ?—There is one in Wexford, I understand. 

Are there any banks in Cork ?—I do not apprehend that there are any banks ia 
Cork; there were two very lately; one of them has failed, and the proprietor of 
the other: died, ‘and ‘the bank is: open for the Payne of notes, - but ane mean to 
discontinue the business. 

Are there any banks existing at any of those places where there are now branches | 
of the provincial bank, which have been discontinued in consequence of the esta- 
blishment of those branches r—Not that I know of. 

Do you think that Mr. Pike’s discontinuance of business arose from the esta- 
blishment of the — bank at Cork:—No; I believe it arose in consequence 
of his death. 

In those cases in which you issue notes bearing date from the town ‘in which 
there is a branch bank, are the notes made payable i in gold at the town where they 
are issued by the pr ovincial bank of Ireland ?—Certainly. 

‘Practically, you us Pay them 1 in gold ages ey Suen in gold whenever it is 
asked’ for.» 

That is,‘ they pean! a depésit of gold in order to meet any deniend that may be 
made upon thein ?—Certainly. 

Does the bank of Ireland pay those notes in gold which it has issued from one 
of its branches?—No; as a proof of it, when I was coming over here a few days 
ago, I wanted to get a few sovereigns, and I went to the braiich bank of Ireland, 

at Waterford, to get someé,' and they would hot give me one. | 

Was not there an alteration made in the form of words used in the promissory 
notes of the Bank of Ireland?—There was‘ when the currency was assimilated on 
me ia of J BAUETYs the new notes of the Bank of Ireland were all made payable t in 

ublin 

Do the provincial bank of Ireland: issue’ tw sound notes, or any other notes 
below five pounds except one-pounid notes ?—Yes, one pound, ates shillings, three 
pounds, five pounds and upwards. 

Did not this circumstance occur lately in Cork, that individuals came and paid 
a premium for the provincial. bank-notes i in order to obtain gold?—I heard so since 
I arrived in London. 3 

Have you ever been practically panacea in carrying on the banking business in 
Treland?—I had a bank for a few-months in Ireland, my brother, my nephew 
and myself; but we found ita very irksome and disagreeable ey and we eave 


it up. 
The 
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The Committee have before them an account of the number of country bank-— 


notes stamped in Ireland in each quarter of each year from 1819 to 1825, inclusive ; 
they find that in the year 1821 the total amount of country bank-notes stamped in 
Ireland was 576,000; in 1822, 61 9,000; in 1823, 463,000 ; and the total for the 
year 1825 was 2,108,000: the ainount of notes stamped in the year 1825 being 
more than four. times’ ‘the amount of: notes that were. stamped in the year 1824 ; can 
you account at all for that enormous increase in the amount of notes stamped ?— 

I should think the establishment of the provincial bank of Ireland has occasioned 
a very great.increase, because they commenced their proceedings a very few months 
back, and they probably got a great many, notes stamped in.1825; they were all. 
new establishments, and of course they must swell the amount of notes stamped. 

Do you apprehend that the amount: of; notes circulated by the provincial bank 

was an absolute addition to the notes previously in circulation >—No ; but the notes 
of the provincial bank of Ireland began to be stamped perhaps in ‘the month of 
September last, though they were not issued ; for instance, at the Waterford branch 
we have not issued a note yet, but still there is a large sum of money in. notes lying 
ready to be issued. 
_ Did not the change of the currency create. A cousiderstle. addition to the amount 
of notes stamped >—Of course, because all the private banks, such as they are, 
issue nothing now but notes bearing ‘one-pound. British, they do not issue the notes 
they had before. The Dublin banks, for instance, issue nothing now but in British 
money, and all the other hotes were of course called 3 in. That will create a very 
great Increase. 

So that none of the notes siarpel in n the two fivat quarters of the last year: on 
account of the Provincial Bank Company, that have not been circulated, will be cir. 
culated ?—There, were none stamped. ‘The provincial bank of Ireland did not issue 
any notes in Irish money, they were making preparation only. | 
i . The notes issued by. the bank of Treland: last year were all j in. Jr isn currency — 

es. | : 

‘How long have you resided iri Waterford >—About thirty- sve years. 

Have you been connected with the commerce of Waterford?—Yes. 

_ In what-capacity ?—As a merchant. I was a merchant for thirty years. . 

Are you acquainted with the general state of the circulation 1 in the southern parts 
of Ireland :—I am. 

What do you think would be the consequence a a law erhich, pr ohibited the issue 
of notes below’ five pounds, both by the bank of Ireland; and by any other banking 
establishment in Ireland ?—I should. think it would: be very hazardous indeed. 
I should very much apprehend that the gold: circulation would at times be with- 
drawn in a very great degree from..the country, whenever gold was wanted in Lon- 
don; for instanec, a- ‘small premium.upon a sOveESIED would induce a vast quantity 
of them to be br ought out of IreJand. 

Do you not recollect periods within the last thirty-five \ years when the utmost 
distress has existed in consequence of the failure of country banks and the sudden 
diminution of the currency °—I have witnessed a ie deal of distress, but I do 
not know whether it was owing to a diminution of the currency.; the sacl occa- 
sioned by the failure of banks caused a great deal of distress. 

Do not you recollect periods when jt has. been: very difficult to carry on the 
ordinary transactions of the markets and fairs in ‘consequence of the want of 
circulating medium ?—lI cannot say that I do. 

Do you recollect the period when the failure of Lord F rench’s cat took place: > 
~—Yes; but that did not affect the south of Ireland. 7_ 

Were not. there very extensive failures in the .course of the. oo 1820 in the 
south of Ireland ?—There were several banks failed at that time. 

‘Can you. state the number of banks that failed at that time in ‘the south of. Ire- 
land ?—In: Cork, in Limerick, in Clonmel, in Waterford; in Kilkenny, : and in 
Mallow : there was a stoppage in Carrick, but it went on-again afterwards. | 
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Do you think that within the period of a year-there were as any as-eleven banks 3 


failed in the south of. Ireland ?—Very likely there might be. 
What do you apprehend to have been the immediate cause: of the fuiluve of sO 


many banking establishments?—The immediate cause was the great runs upon - 


them; which they were not prepared to meet. 3 
From what circumstances did the demands upon them arise 2—A very trifling 
circumstance would cause a run upon a bank. I have known, not of my own 
knowledge, but I have heard and believe, and I can have no doubt whatever of it, 
402. M that 
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that a pig butcher going into a fair, who had been perhaps disappointed of getting 
some discount at any particular bank, would make some allusion to a farmer 
respecting the bank there, by saying, suppose, “ Take care of that bank ;” and that 
would spread like wildfire through the fair, and the consequence would be, perhaps, 
& rus upon that bank, which might be almost rumous. 

Do you know any instance of that sort :—I heard of it, and I believe it was the 
ease. 
_ Was not the embarrassment created by the failure of so many banks extremely 
great °—lIt was foe the moment ; but the merchants who had property got relief by 
applying to Dublin, and getting bank of Ireland paper instead of the provincial 


er. 
| Did all those banks issue one-pound notes r—Yes. 
_ In whose hands were the one-pound notes issued by those banking establishments? 
—In every persons hands, 

What did those persons whe held the one-pound votes do upon the failure of the 

banks ?—They sold them very often for whatever they. could get, perhaps for 5% 
or 6s., sometimes less and sometimes more, or perhaps they purchased goods for it; 
of course the goods would be increased im value very considerably, or the notes 
would be taken at.a depreciated value. 
. Have any of those banks that failed within the time that you have spoken of 
been known to pay so muchas 158. in the pound?—The bank at Waterford, 
I think, will pay from 128. to 13. in the pound; 10%. is already paid. 

What was the last failure at Cork —The last failure at Cork was Leslie’s Bank. 

Did that faal at any former period ?—It stopped at a former period. 

- How many years ago p—I believe in 1820. 
' They got relief, did they not? —They got reiief from Government. 

Do you know to what amount ?—lI do not. 

- How much have you heard >—They got a considerable sun of money I under- 
stood, but I never heard to what amount. 

Has there been any winding up of their affairs ?—No, there has been nothing 
done yet. 7 

That a second stoppage that has happened to that bank within tbe last six 

ears ?— Y es. 
: Did any one of the banks that failed in the south of Ireland between 1820 and 


1822 pay in full their outstanding demands ?—Not that I know of. 


Supposing the circulation under 5 /. to consist of sovereigns instead of one-pound 
notes, do you apprehend that there would be the same facility as that to which yor 
have referred of creating a run upon the banks >— Certainly not. 

- Then you attribute the facility with which a run upon a bank is occasioned to the 
circumstance of the circulation under 5/. consisting of paper instead of gold?— 


_A greater facility; Ido not mean to say there would be no run upon a bank if 
they did not issue notes under 5/., but there would not be the same facility of 
creating a run. 


Will you go on to state why you think it would produce great distress in Ireland 
#f the banks were prevented from issuing notes below 5 4?—I am apprehensive 


that if gold was the general circulation of the country in Ireland, and that it was 


wanted in England, it would bear a premium, and a very great proportion of it 
would be drawn out of Ireland, which would occasion a want of a sufficient 


__ circulation. 


__ Upon what do you form that opinion ?—Because it would bear a premium, and 


there would be people purchasing up sovereigns at that premium, and sending them 
ever to London if they could make a profit by the transaction ; that has been 


practised heretofore. 
| Supposing there were no small notes in circulation, and that the whole of the 


ordinary circulation of Ireland was supplied by gold, do you think it would be 


possible to withdraw any considerable portion of their gold from Ireland without 
Yaising the value of the remainder, and so checking the drain out of Ireland ?— 
I think it would naturally have the effect of raising the price of gold after some 


time, but a great deal would go out of Ireland without any great advance in price; 
supposing a sovereign bore a premium of two pence or three pence, those persens 
who received sovereigns would go, perhaps, and sell those sovereigns for that pre- 
mium, and take five-pound notes to pay the landlord his rent. 

Have you ever known instances of quantities of gold being brought over from 
Ireland to this country, and persons making a regular traffic of itr—I have. 


Do 
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Do you recollect that before the bank restriction, or are you speaking of periods 
wHeén there was a small-note circulation in Ireland f—Since the bank restriction. © 

Can there be a premium upon gold in Ireland without a rete of exchange 
aumfavourable to Treland ?—I should thiok not, if gold was wanted in London, and 
the gold was purchased up in that way ; of course I will not say the exchange, for 
now we have no exchange, but the bills upon London would bear a greater rate of 
discount; it would not be charged in the way of interest, but it would be charged 
as commission. 

Then if the circulation of Ireland consisted of specie to the amount ae of the 
Present quantity of one-pound notes and two-pound notes, would not the quantity of 
bank paper circulating in Ireland be the circumstance that would regulate the 
exchange between England and Ireland?—No; the exchange, if:there was any 
exchange between [ngland -and Ireland, would be poverned: ina great degree by 
the balance of trade with Great Britain. 

Supposing bank paper was issued to'an excessive degree in Ireland, would not 
that be followed by an exchange unfavourable to Ireland ?— What I meant to say 
was, that a demand for gold in England would create a demand in Ireland, and if it 
bore a premium tt would come to England. 

You are aware of the fact generally, that there was a ‘gold circulatien in.the 
north of freland for many yearsr—There was for a long time ae there was in. ewe 
south. 

How do you apprehend that was maintained P—I do not bnew. a 

Probably you know that ‘the north of Ireland was quite as flourishing as the south 
of Ireland P—I believe the north of Ireland is the most flourishing part of Ireland. 

Do you know at all what proportion the notes ‘below five pounds issued by the 
provincial company would bear to the notes above five pounds?—-I do not know 
what proportion they bear, because I have never seen any account ‘of the issues of 
the Provincial Bank; but speaking of the establishment we had ‘in the year 1817, the 
proportion of small notes under five poune I ‘suppose was at least nme tenths of 
our whole issue. 

What was the firm of that bank of which you are speakinen now 7 2—Robert, Henry, 
and William Hunt, we only continued it for about fifteen months. 


Mr. John Acheson Smyth, called in; and Examined. : - 


ARE you connected with the Belfast Bank?—I act as agent for the Belfast Bank 
in Londonderry. 

When was the Belfast Bank established upon its Present footing ?— I helieve about 
1808; I was not agent for it till 1810 or 1812. 

Is it at present constituted under the act of last session:—No, it is under the 
old act; it consists of less than six partners. 

How many banks are there in Belfast at present?—There ‘are ‘four banks: the 
Belfast Bank, the Northern Joint Stock Bank, the Commercial Bank, ‘and the 

. Provincial Joint Stock Bank, and a branch of the Bank of Ireland. 

Does each of those establishments i issue notes under 5b rP—Y es. 

Are all the notes payable in gold at Belfast that issue there?—The bank for 
which I do business make their notes all payable in Dublin ; they are drawn payable 
at Soloman Watson’s. 

Js it so expressed upon the face of the note ?>—It is. 

What is the form now used in the promissory notes‘—‘ 1 promise to pay the 
bearer on demand, at the house of Soloman Watson, Dublin, 11, from ten until 
two o'clock.” | 

They are not payable at Belfast -—No. 

Do you give interest on deposits ?—The bank do, ‘but there is none given at the 
branch in Derry. | 

Are you aware of the existence of a law which prevents the grant of interest on 
deposits in Iréland?—I am not; I ‘believe it is given by all the banks at Belfast. 

What ts the amount of interest allowed on deposits by the bank with which you 
are connected :—Three per cent. 

Do you open cash credits ?—No. ' 

In what way does the issue of notes at the bank with which you are connected 
take place ?-—I receive a bill and give notes for it, deducting the discount. 

Is there any limitation as to the date of the bill?—Three months date is the 
longest that we wish to discount, except upon particular occasions. 

What are those particular occasions ? —If money 18 yery plentiful, and any 
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customer has a longer dated bill which he wishes to get cash for, we accommodate 


him. ae 4 


Mr . . - | 
J. Acheson Sinyth.- If there is any customer, of whose solvency you have no doubt, wlio wishes to 


(10 April.) 


-have'a bill-of a longer date discounted, you do not make any difficulty >—At times ; 
when money is plentiful we do not. : er 
..Do you lend money on mortgage r—No. 
. -Jn-no. case whateverr—No. | a | 
‘ What other banking establishments are there at Derry besides the branch of. the 
Belfast Bank -—The Northern Banking Company have an agent ; the National Bank. 
of Ireland have an agent; the Provincial Bank have a branch ; Ball-and Company. 
of Dublin have an agent at Derry; there are five altogether. us 
_ All issuing notes under 5 /.?—No, they are not issued at Derry, they are sent. 
to Derry and bills are discounted with them. The Provincial Bank is the oaly 
bank that issue notes of their own in Derry; those are dated Derry; all the rest 
are dated from the places at which the banks are estyblished. | 
Are the notcs issued at Derry, notes payable in gold at Derry r—Yes. | ; 
_.How many banks have there been established in Ireland under the act of Jast 
session, with an.unlimited number of partners’—I do not know any except the 
Northern Bank and the Provincial Bank. - | a re ae un! 
~Qne of the banks previously existing at Belfast was merged in the Northern 
Bank?— Yes, it was culled the Northern Bank, and now it is called the Northern 
Joint Stock Bank. — , oe we 
- Do you know what proportion the notes below 5 /. issued by the bank with which 
you are connected bear to the notes above 5 /.:—I believe they are all below 52. 
Has there been any very material increase in their amount of late?:—I do not. 
think there has. — = a. 
_ What is the description of notes: that are issued ’—One pound, one pound five, 
one pound ten, one pound fifteen, two pounds, one guinea, one guinea and.a half, 
and two guineas ; a very few aver. : Sb call 
Are there any fifty-shilling notes?—-No. ee ee 
‘They are made payable in bank of Ireland notes ?—They are payable in Dublin 
at the house of Saloman Watson, and are paid in bank of Ireland notes. a 
So that there is no necessity to keep any deposit at Belfast?—Not any; they. 
did issue a number of notes payable at Belfast, but they found those payable at 
Dublin answered general circulation muci: better, and the others were withdrawn 
from circulation, 7 , ae a | 
What was the reason for issuing notes of the broken sums of twenty-five shillings 
aud thirty-five shillings —The scarcity of silver ; to answer the purpose of change. _ 
_* Does the bank feel the same necessity for that description of note now which they 
did before :—I do not know what they feel; but I should suppose there is not the 
same necessity for so great a variety of small notes, as silver is now more pleatiful. 
pew long have you been connected with the north of Ireland ?—Forty years, 
suppose. | 7 | | : 
” Do you recollect the period when there was a gold circulation in the north of 
Jreland’—Perfectly well ; I was in business then. 
_ When did that disappear s—About 1808 or 1809 principally. a 
For six or seven years preceding the period when it disappeared, was there any 
small-note circulation in the north of Ireland?— Perhaps inimediately before it 
disappeared altogether there was; but twenty years ago, or from that to twenty-five 
years ago, there were no small notes in the north of Ireland. | 
~ The rents were paid in gold >—All paid in gold. | 
And all transactions discharged in gold ?—Yes. _ | 
, Up to 1808 or 1809r—In some instances before that period notes were in 
limited tirculation; = _ : | oS 
| Was the horth of Ireland in a prosperous state as compared with the rest of 
Treland, at the period when there was a gold circulation?—It was very limited in 
its business; the business-of the north of Ireland at that time was merely confined 
to tht ofthe linen trade.'- The agriculture of the north of Ireland has since very 
muth /increased..: At the port of: Derry at that period, they had no export of 
butter, brém,‘flax, beef or pork. We had no export of any kind except linen cloth 


2 oe 


_avblinen yarn. ‘The éxport of those articles has very materially increased since. 


_ What do you think would be the effect of a law which should prevent all banks. 
in Ireland from issuing notes below 52., and should compel them to pay their notes 
of 5/. and upwards in sovereigns, do you ‘think the enforcement of such a law would 
ie create 
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create any embarrassment in the north of Ir eland ?—I ‘think it would create. very, Appx. No. 1s 


great enivarrassment. I shoyld not think in the state of capital in Ireland that: 


business could be carried on to the extent it is now, if that law were enforced... :, sy. eae ‘Sinyth. 


Will you assign your reasons for that opinion r—-All our payments are ciate int—__-__ 
(10 April.) 


small sums, principally under 54. Our linens are all bought and paid for‘m smalt: 
notes ; there are very few webs above 4/., and from that down to 1/.: butter from 
17,108. to 2/. or two guineas the firkin; yarn is all bought in small. quantities, 
perhaps principally under a pound, silver is very necessary for. that ;. flax:is bought 
in large quantities, from 24 to 20/4. from the farmer; with respect to ‘pork; 
pigs are generally under 5/., from that down to 1/.;° grain is bought in. small. 
quantities ; a farmer brings in two -or three sacks of oat wae come to" a 
or34. 

You say that the trade of the north of Ireland has. very cieh neuen since. 
paper has become the circulating medium ?—More than. doubled; 2 tens 2 

Was there any bank of any description in the north of Ireland previous to the’ 
‘bank restriction taking place ?—I do not think there was. 

‘Did the Belfast people ever encourage a bank till after the bank. restriction F— 
There was a discount office in Belfast that discounted in gold; ‘but I-do not recollect 
of any bank.for the issue of notes; if so, they had a very limited circaletion: | 

_ How long do you calculate that your small notes remain out in ciréutatiot oh 
1 am not able to answer that question ; I should suppose ‘they would Tequire to: 
remain out two months to pay the expense of stamps, &c. &c.- 

How long do they remain out before they are worn ont’ altogether and dda. 
celled ?—That depends entirely upon the circulation they are ‘in; | have seen some - 
that have been out several years, which were not more worn than others that were. 


not a year in circulation. 
Is not the circulation of the province | of Ulster aldnodt “exclusively dipped by 


the Belfast banks ?=—A good part of itis. ° + 

Are you aware that the business is conducted. i in Lancashire chiefty through the’ 
instrumentality of gold circujation ?-—TI am. / 

Do not you conceive that the transactions of ‘Lancashire ¢ are infinitely more com- 
plicated and larger in extent than the transactions of ; any district of the. north of 
Ireland, corresponding 3 in trade with Lancashire ?—The; 2y are : but the business 1 16 
quite dissimilar, for in Lancashire I believe all the raw material i is bought i in, large 
parcels and by bills ; in Ireland the raw material is all bought in small parcels, and. 
all in small notes; in. Lancashire there is only cash wanted to pay the: w orkmen, 
but we want it both to pay the workmen, and to buy the raw material.” "The pro-, 
visions and grain that we send to. England are also bought in small notes, and we 
are reimbursed by drawing bills for our shipments. ~ 

What do you mean when you say that the raw material for manufacture’ in the 
north of Ireland is purchased in very small quantities and paid for in small notes?2— 
The flax and yarn that are brought to market are bought by the spinner and the, 
‘weaver, and manufactured by them, and the linen so manufactured is brought,to 
market and sold for smiall notes to the linen merchant, who buys ; it to bleach or. 
export. sae 

Are those transactions generally below the amount of il. ?—Almost all, oe 

Is the raw material chiefly the produce of the country:—Entirely, 

And produced by the farm-houses throughout the country ?>—Yes. 


Is there no credit given; for instance, supposing a weaver of good ee 
-who wanted to purchase his raw material, could not he get credit to the amount 


of 5 2., and discharge the credit he owed by a five-pound note t-That i is not the 
practice, it must be paid for at the time of putchase. 


At the time when those transactions were conducted by gold in. the. north, ie 
- Ireland, was that part of the country in which there was a gold. circulation depresged 


as compared with that part of the country in which there was a Paper circulation P. 


—Yes, I] have known the north of Ireland very much depressed. is cee oe 

At the time when another part of the.country in which there was A paper ane ' 
lation was flourishing ?—I_ cannot say that I was intimately; acquainted with the 
south. of Ireland, but I have known very great fluctuations in. the north, of -Jreland 


previous to the circulation. of small notes, particularly in the rate ef exchanges 
I have sometimes got an English bill of a hundred pounds. for eighty-eight guinéas, 


and J have known an English bill of same amount to bring sixteen or eighteen per 
.cent exchange, which in the one case would be about eight per cent premium, and. 
in 
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in the other it would be about eight per cent discount, but since small notes came 
into circulation we have had no such fluctuations. : 

If the Committee understand you aricht, the inconvenience you apprehend 1s this, 
that on account of the particular nature of the dealings in the north of Ireland 
a larger quantity of gold circulation would be required in that part of the country 
than in many others that could be named, and therefore, that that part of the 
eountry must bear the expense of a larger amount of gold circulation than others 
where the dealings were on a larger scale :—Certainly ; and I conceive that it would 
take three times the circulating medium now to answer the purposes of purchasing 
the produce of the country that it would have taken at the time that gold was the 
circulating medium. 

How long is it since notes have been made of 25s. and 30s. and 35s.—It is 
a number of years. 

Do you recollect what have been the instances of failures of banks in the ‘north 
of Ireland r—Yes, I recollect two. 

In what year >-—I think Hannington’s bank, of Dungannon, failed about the year 
1815 or 1816, and the Newry bank about the same period. 

Have there been no failures in the north of Ireland since that period r—d never 
knew of any failure of a bank in the north of Ireland since that period. 

None in 18207—Not any. 

Then in fact those are the only two failures of banking establishments in the 
north of Ireland within your memory ?—The only two banks. 

Do you recollect any period when the north of Ireland with a gold circulation 
has been flourishing at the time when other paris of Ireland that had paper circula- 
tion were depressed ?—I cannot call to recollection any particular period. . 

Do you recollect any particular period when the south of Ireland in consequence 
of the failure of the banks in that part of Ireland was in a state of great depressiun, 
when at the same period the north of Ireland was flourishing with a gold circula- 
tion ?.--I think there have been different periods when the banks in the south of 
Ireland have created very considerable difficulties there, 1 do not recollect that the 
north of Ireland was particularly affected bv it. 

Were those periods when the north of Ireland possessed a metallic circulation ?>— 
No, I think the bank-notes were then in circulation in the north of Ireland. 

There was a period when in the course of twelve months eleven banking esta- 
blishments, or nearly eleven banking establishments, in the south of Ireland failed 
at the same period, there appears to have been no failure of a bank in the north of 
Treland ; to what do you attribute that circumstance °—-I attribute it to the business 
of the north of Ireland being rather of a different description than that of the south, 
and not so liable to fluctuations. ‘Our principal business is the linen trade, there have 
not been very many failures in that line; the butter and provision trade, which is 
more fluctuating, has not been carried on so extensively in the north, and perhaps 
our people have been more cautious and may have kept more within their means. 

If the payments in the north of Ireland are so small as you describe them to be, 
might not the inconvenience which you apprehend would arise from putting an end 
to the small-note circulation be very much diminished by an increase of the silver 
circulation r—TI do not think it would. | 

‘The transactions of which you speak are rather larger than could be carried on 
by silver, but not large enough to be carried on by five-pound notes >—The principal 
part of our circulation for linens is not confined to the towns where a deposit of 
silver could be had, we are obliged to furnish our linen buyers with a supply ot 
money for perhaps a week at a time to go to the country markets, they require to 
have trom two hundred toa thousand pounds to carry with them, which they could 
not carry in silver. 7 

Are you aware that it is not proposed to prevent the circulation of notes above 
five pounds >—They are of no use for our circulation in buying linens, or the pro- 
duce of our country. | : 

When you make an advance toa linen merchant to the amount of 500/., is almost 
the whole of that advance in notes below 5/.?—-The advance made to _ those 
who‘buy linens must be all in small notes, as the webs are all under 5/. value. 

When you issue such a sum as 500/. to a person who wants a credit of 500/., do 
you In point of fact issue the whole of it in notes below 5 /.r—Yes. 

_ Then is the circulation of bank-note paper in the north of Ireland almost entirely 
‘mited to notes below 5 /.?—Entirely. ‘The Belfast Bank at one period issued twenty- 
pound, eight-pound, and four-pound notes ; but they did not remain out in cae 
3 they 
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they were sent in immediately to get small notes, and therefore they discontinued 
issuing them. 

Are there any notes of Belfast of 5/7, ?—There may be for town —, but 
not for the purpose of buying the produce of the country. 

Are the rents paid in notes of 5 4. ?—In notes under 5/. generally. 

The bank with which you are connected has no notes of 5/.?—None. 

Is there an actual deposit of bank ef Ireland notes kept at some place in Dublio 
by your bank 2—Yes. 

Sufficient to meet the demands that may be made upon them Sufficient to 
meet every demand; they have often paid very nearly their entire issue. 

When you state that the agents of the linen merchants that are sent through the 
country to the markets to purchase linen have been obliged to be supplied with sums 
of from five hundred to a thousand pounds, do you mean that they personally carry 
that money about with them to the markets °—They do.. 

Then if the notes under 5/. were annihilated they would be obliged to carry that 


amount with them in gold ?—Yes, or our purchases would be perhaps more limited. 


Are you a linen merchant yourself r—I am. 

How many linen greens have you ?>—I have the whole of one, and half of another. 

How long have you been a general merchant in [erry ?>—Between thirty-five 
and forty years. 

Do you receive money for any considerable estates in the county of Derry?—I do. 

For whose estates?—The estate of the late Mr. Ponsonby, and also Mr. 
Richardson’s, which constitute two. large proportions of the country; the gold- 
smiths and merchaat tailors. 

Did you receive them when the circulation of the country. consisted of gold: — 
I did receive the rents of Mr. Ponsonby at that period. 

Had you any difficulty in collecting the rents at that time?—I cannot say that 
I had. 

They were paid as freely then as they are now ?—Yes. 

Has the circulation of the north of Ireland, as far as your observation goes, dimi- 
nished or increased 1n amount since the month of November last ;. that is, the 
quantity of paper issued by the. different. banks’—I do not think there has been 
much change; I think it is about the same; the banks. of the north of Ireland 
were more limited in their issues, but 1 think that their prudence was supplied by 
the issue of the agents of the bank of Ireland.. 

Was that cautious system in any degree produced under an expectation of the 
change in the currency >—Partly by that, and partly from the situation ‘a 
England ; the failure of the different banks in England. 

Do bank of Ireland one-pound notes circulate in the north of Ireland toa great 
extent ?—They are beginning now; they have not had. any a in 1 the 
north of Ireland tll lately. 

During the years 1821, 1822 and 1823, were there any one- saan notes, or 
notes below 5 /. of the bank of Ireland, in circulation in the north of Ireland : — 
Yes, there were ; the army were paid almost entirely by notes of the bank of meee: 
and at several of the public offices nothing else would be taken. 

What proportion do you suppose the “circulation of the bank of Ireland in the 
north of Ireland would bear to the annual circulation of the country banks ?—Not 
more than an eighth. 

The Committee have before them an account of the number of country bank- 
notes stamped in Ireland in each. year from 1819 to 1825 inclusive, distinguishing 
the notes of 5 /. and upwards, and under 5/., and stating the total aggregate. amount. 
In the year 1821 the total amount of country bank-notes stamped in Ireland was 
454,000, in the year 1822 it was 429,000, in the year 1823 it was 346,000 ; do 
you think it possible that there could have been a larger amount in circulation 
of notes below 5 /, in those three years than the amount that was stamped '—lI am 
quite sure there was a much larger amount. | 

Will you state why you think so?——From the issues of the different banks. 

This is an account of the number of country bank-notes that were stamped, and 
no notes would be issued except what were stamped?—But then they are issued 
and re-issued; the notes that had been in circulation for years before that were still 
in circulation, and these new stamps were only to supply. those that had been tora 
and very much wern by circulation. 

Do you consider that a one-pound note generally lasts much longer than three 
years ?>——Sometimes longer and sometimes less. 
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What would you take the average to be?—I cannot form an opinion as to 


average. ae 
Will you state what you consider to be quite the outside:—Three or four years 


perbaps. 3 


Do you conceive it possible that the small-note circulation of country banks in 
Ireland generally can exceed two millions?—-I am quite sure that tbe small-note 


{ 


: circulation in the province of Ulster is between a million and a million and a half. 


Is that the circulation of the country banks r—All the small notes, including 
those of the bank of Ireland. | 

‘Upon what do you forin your calculation?—The issues that I have understood 
to be the issues perhaps of one particular bank, give me a kind of data upon 
which to suppose what the whole would be. 

Have you formed any calculation as to the whole amount of the small-note 
circulation in the whole of Ireland?—No, I confine myself to the north of Ireland, 
the province of Ulster. : 

Have you reason to think that it does not fall short of 1,500,000/.?—I am quite. 
certain that it does not. 

In that you include all the notes under 5 /. ?—Yes. : 

Have you that general information of the issues of all the banking establishments 
in the north of Ireland that you can undertake to say what the total amount is :— 
Certainly not. 

Then if you have not that information, how can you fix upon a million and a half 
as the miniinum >—From the conversation | have had with a number of gentlemen 
in the banking trade, and the best information I can get. 

Are you of opinion that there was a large number of notes stamped within the 
last year in contemplation of the change in the currency, in order to be provided tor 
itr-—TI believe there was. 

Do you think that will account for a greater number of notes having been 
stamped within the last year than in preceding years -—Certainly. 

It appears by this Return, that in the year 1825 the amount of country bank- 
notes stamped in Ireland under 5 /. amounted to 1,560,000 ; and in the three years 
1821, 1822, and 1823, the amount of country bank-notes stamped did not amount 
to 1,200,000 ; how do you account for that, that in one year, namely the last, the 
amount of country bank-notes stamped should be 300,000 /. more than in the years 
1821, 1822, and 1823 °—Most bankers expected that there would be an immediate 
application for exchange from the old Irish currency to the new, and therefore they 
prepared themselves with notes to meet the notes out in circulation, and I should 
think that the amount that were stamped last year would be a very fair criterion to 
judge of the amount of notes in circulatton. : 

~ Do you think that the amount of notes stamped last year may be considered as 
a fair criterion of the amount of notes actually in circulation ?—I do. . 

If that be so, as the amount of notes below 5/. stamped last year was only 
1,560,000, how can the small-note circulation in Ulster be carried to the same 
amount ?>—That does not include those of the bank of Ireland. 

You say that the bank of Ireland. circulation in the province of Ulster is only, 
connected, one-eighth of the whole '—That is the proportion in my own neighbour- 
hood ; in other parts, in particular parts of the county of Donegal and the county 
of Fermanagh, the bank of Ireland notes are very much in circulation. 

Are they so much in circulation as to account for the enormous difference that 
there must be upon thut calculation, because, according to this criterion, the total 
amount of the small-note circulation of the country banks would be 1,560,000 ?— 
T think so. 

What do you think are the reasons for the increase that took place in 1824 as 
compared with 1823, which would not be accounted for by your answer to the last 
question. It appears that the small notes of country bankers in 1823 were not 
350,000, and in 1824 they amounted to 861,000, considerably more than double, 
what was the reason for such an immense increase 7—-I should suppose that the 
establishment of the provincial banks might have caused an increase. 

Those did not exist in 1824, as the act only passed last year :—They might be 
preparing ; I cannot account for it otherwise; the Northern Bank were then. 
preparing for their new establishment. . 2 

Was there a very great increase in the commercial transactions of Ireland in the. 
year 1824 as compared with the year 1823?—I do not think there'was. 

In forming your estimate of the amount of the circulation in the north of Ireland, 

have 
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have you had before you any statement of the number of stamps. issued: by Apps. No. ‘No. 17 
Ea 2—No, I have not. 

Then that estimate is founded: merely upon what has fallen within your own J. ie e 
practical observation in your own neighbourhood, and upon conversations yeu have _ 
had.with gentlemen upon the subject?—Yes. (10 April) 

-Are you certain whether those gentlemen. with whom you have conversed upon 
the subject had any. reference to the amount of stampe: ‘that had. been issued by 
government -—I do not think they had. é 

Do you consider it possible to form any thing like a correct estimate upon ‘such 
foundation as that upon wniey your opine is formed Eee enteaaly, not a. correct 
estimate. | 
_ Must it not be extremely vague in its very nature 2—The fact can only be certainly 
ascertained by the opinions or by the evidence of the bankers pees any 
other: apinions must be entirely the ideas of the persons giving them. =... = 

Has your estimate been formed upon communications you mate had with the 
bankers themselves ?—Notentirely. | 

Even amongst bankers, do you imagine ‘that one banker has correct information 
as to the amount of the issues of any other banker e—Certainly not.: ooh ae 

- Are you. much acquainted with the mode of transacting business in | Lancashire 
—Not more than from having been occasionally there, and from having made i many 
of ditferent gentlemen. 

Do you know how many country banks in Lancashire } Issue: one-pounds notes ae 
I do.not believe there are any. 

Do you know that there is a branch of the Burnley Bank iD ) Manchester that i issues 


epee notes >—No, I do not know that. |. 

. Do-you know. that there isa branch of the Macclesfield Bank i in Manchester that 

issues one. pound notes >—No. 

_ [hen 4 point.of fact you are not personally and intimately acquainted a the 

mode of transacting. business in Lancashire :—No, I give my opinion from @ con- 

versation: | bad with: Mr. Lioyd the banker of Manchester, and several manufacturers, 

about three weeks or a month. ago, -who.teld me that they were able to. get. on = 

the gald circulation without any of their banks issuing amall notes. .... - 

At what rate.do the banks in. Ireland discount. 2— Fi ive per cent. . 

. Adl-of them 2—I-. believe a0 : ey ne discounted. at. font i pent till the di 
culties in England. - 

- Since. when has it been. ined to ree per cent a Bekween wo: or. tree fon iaaes 

.. Inthe course of last: year they discounted at four per cent :— Yes... cu 

4 How.tong did they discount at four per cent:—About a-year. | 

Do they allow interests upon deposits ?—Yes, at the banks, not at the sat 

'W bat.is. the longest date of = that you generally sasuaes ane: pons 
generally Geie. | 

Do you allow interest on money deposited. 2—If. it remains a ‘certain Ging: : 

‘But the banks do not allow interest upon a running accountr—None. —- 

- Are there not considerable purchases made in the west of Ireland. of ‘egricultural 
produce, by exporting merchants of Belfast and Derryr—Yes.. ..- ; 

:. Would any. inconvenience arise to the Belfast agents that- go into the. west. of 
Ireland to;make those purchases, if they were obliged to furnish themselves :with 
gold for those purchases, instead of heman notes?—-I do not conceive that they 
could get gold. : 

-Edas the establishment of those t fea new companies, the Provincial Bank. and the 
Northern Joint-Stock Bank, decreased to the mercantile people of the country the 
per-centage at which they used to conduct their business >—The bank of Ireland ure 
lowered the discount from five to four per cent, and the other; banks followed. ; 

_ Did not the Northern Bank lower before the bank of Ireland.?-~I believe nok: 

Was there formerly, besides the Panes acount open a bill, any commission 


charged >There was: 

. In. other places than Belfast 2—Yes. 7 

How much?+-A. quarter per cent, six per ‘cent: interest. was charged, and a 
ae per cent commission to pay their agent, - 4 

_ Is that so now ?>—No, there is no charge but five per cent of any kind. 

Was that change occasioned by the new establishments started. eal ‘the act of 
last session ?—I rather think it had taken place priorta that. =. oF 
Was it in. conlemianee of that :——I do not know thatit was. |: | 
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82 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 
_ -Mr. Joseph Robinson Pim, called in; and Examined. 


YOU are a merchant in Dublinr—I am. 
In what particular branch of commerce are you engaged °—In a great variety of 


l, irik Pim, trades in Dublin : the firm that I belong to are engaged as general merchants, import 
= , and export, and occasional manufacturers and spinners; at present we are spinning 


(10 April.) 


and manufacturing cotton. 

Is your manufactory in the neighbourhood of Dublin >—Quite close to Dublin ; 
that arises from the failure of the person we had set the mills to, we are obliged to 
take them on our own hands ; but we are not generally engaged in manufacture, we 
call our trade the Manchester Trade. We have been importers of Manchester goods 


for many years, we are now exporting Irish-manufactured goods to South America. 


In what state of the manufacture do you import goods from Manchester ?— 
Finished goods, calicoes, quilts, &c. 

Are you connected with any banking establishment’—We are all connected as 
shareholders; I am not a director of any bank. 

In what banks do you hold shares?—I hold shares in the provincial banks of 
Ireland and in the Hibernian Joint Stock Bank, which got an act of Parliament last 
session ; they are not allowed to issue notes in consequence of having an establish- 
ment in Dublin. 

How do they conduct their concerns '—They discount bills and receive lodgments 
likewise, and have been of great service in the late times. 

When they discount bills what do they issue ?—They issue bank of Ireland notes 
and gold, they cannot issue any thing else at present. 

What do they charge upon a discount’—They charge five per cent discount ; it 
was four per cent till the time that the bank of England changed their rate of interest, 
immediately after that the bank of Ireland raised their rate of interest to five per 
cent, and of course the Hibernian Bank followed. 

Do they receive deposits —Yes. 

What interest do they allow upon deposits ?—Nothing; the last half year there 
were, upon an average, deposits to the amount of between eighty and ninety thousand 
pounds, as well as I recollect, that is one source of profit that we look to as share- 
holders, the constant balances that remain in their hands. 

Are there not other banks existing in Dublin allowing interest ?—There are some 
private arrangements of that sort, but itis not considered respectable for a banker to 
allow interest in Dublin. 

Do not the provincial bank of Ireland allow interest upon deposits ?—They do, 
but they have no establishment at Dublin; they allow interest at Cork, Belfast, 
Limerick, &c. and other places. 

Io you conceive that your bank, that does not allow interest upon deposits, will 
be able to compete with a banking establishment that does allow interest 2—Cer- 
tainly not; if there is a bank allowing two per cent interest, and another bank 
allowing no interest, the bank allowing no interest will get few deposits. 

Must not the profits of the Hibernian Banking Establishment depend upon the 


~ amount of the deposits that it receives?—Very much. 


Supposing there were no deposits, there would be very little inducement to establish 
a bank not issuing its own notes but the notes of the bank of Ireland :—When this 
bank was established they fully expected, I believe, to be allowed to issue notes, 
and I understand they still expect it when the charter of the bank of Ireland expires, 
if the necessity of the country requires it. We calculate that it will only remain as 
it is for a few years, and that ultimately we shall have the advantage of issuing 
notes. 

Could you not just as well issue gold in discounting bills as bank of Ireland 
notes '—Certainly, we could have gold at any time from the bank of Ireland ; it is 
not so portable, and therefore no one likes to get gold. 

What number of partners does the Hibernian Bank consist of?—I think there 
are ten thousand shares of a hundred pounds; twenty-five per cent has been called 


' in, and the remainder may be called in on giving a certain notice. 


There has been 250,000 /. paid by the shareholders ?— Yes, 

How do you employ that sumr—It is constantly employed in discounts; the 
whole capital could at present be fully employed in discounting in Dublin. It is, 
I understand, the present state of the money market that deters the directors from 
calling in more money ; if they were to call it in at present the shares must come to 
a great discount, they are at already nine and a half per cent discount. 

- The 
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The capital of which the company are possessed consists of 250,000¢. paid by 


the shareholders, and of g0,000 é. which have been paid as deposits'—Yes, I sup- 


pose about 90,000 /. generally. 

Is that capital all employed in discounting bills >—Fully, I believe. 

What is the motive for individuals to subscribe for shares of a bank which limits 
its profits to five per cent upon the use of its own money ?--I can hardly answer 
that question. At the time the bank was established there was but four per cent 
received, and I suppose most gentlemen of the Committee are aware that at that 
time interest money was of very little value, it was hardly worth three per cent at 
that time, and they subscribed to this expecting that they could get four per cent, 
and probably at some future time it would be worth much more. It arose out of 
that general speculation which occurred about a year since. 

Might there not be other inducements besides the inducement of profit which may 
have led to the establishment of that bank r—I believe that was the case. A num- 
ber of Roman Catholic gentlemen finding they were continued to be excluded from 
the direction of the bank of Ireland met together, and obtained the signatures, not 
only of Roman Catholics, but of a number of others, amongst the rest myself, to 
the establishment of this bank; many merchants signed it, as considering that by 
having an opposition bank in such a city as Dublin, advantages would frequently 
be derived from it, and not altogether looking to the emolument which they should 
receive as subscribers to the bank, but looking at it as citizens generally; I myself 
never calculated on a very great deal of profit from it, except at a very remote 
period. Some of the individuals who undertook it came over to London, and the 
had expected to obtain the power of issuing notes, but they met with so aah 
opposition from the bank of Ireland ; there were some of the directors of the bank 
of Ireland came over here in order to oppose it, and the clauses which they intended 
to enable them to issue notes were expunged in the committee, but I state this 
only from hearsay. iS 

Was there not a memorial presented this year to the Treasury by either the 
Hibernian Bank, or a number of merchants in Dublin, praying for the privilege of 
issuing notes, to be opened to joint-stock banking establishments in Dublin :— 
There was. : 

Does the Hibernian Bank hold out any inducement to the tradesmen of Dublin 
to make a deposit with them more than they would experience from the bank of 
Ireland ?— Nothing more ; but probably party motives may induce many individuals 
to lodge their money with the Hibernian Bank in preference to the bank of Ireland, 
Roman Catholics particularly. : : 

Do you know what the state of the law is with respect to paying mterest upon 
deposits ?—It is generally understood that bankers cannot pay interest upon deposits ; 
I believe the act of Parliament is, that you cannot enforce interest from a banker; 
I believe the banker may allow it, but you have no power of enforcing it. 

Would there be any objection felt by your company to take interest upon 
deposits if they felt that the law allowed them to do sor—I believe there could not 
be any. 

You said that it was considered disreputable in a banker to allow interest upon 
deposits >—It has been considered so with respect to the Dublin banks. | 

Would it not be attended with a great public advantage if the banks in Dublin 
were allowed by law to pay interest upon deposits '—Certainly ; but I am an enemy 
to private banks altogether, they have been such a source of injury to Ireland from 
the number of failures that have occurred. 

Would the Hibernian Bank allow interest upon deposits if the law allowed them 
to do so?—-I am not certain of that, not being a member of the board of directors. 

When you state that private banks have been greatly injurious to Ireland, what 
instances have occurred to you of injury having arisen from them ?—lI go back as 
far as Lord French’s bank, that is one of the oldest within my recollection, and the 
bank of Williams and Finn. 

In what year was that?—TI should think about 1808 or 1812, but I forget the 
year ; there never has been a dividend on Lord French’s notes that I ever heard of. 

Did not Lord French’s notes constitute almost the whole circulation of the 
province of Connaught ?—Yes, and many of them travelled up to Dublin. 

Was not there immense distress caused by that failure ?>—Very great; it produced 
such an effect on our trade as to induce a number of us to change our course of 
trading altogether. 

Were not a great proportion of those notes held by the poorest classes ?—Yes. 
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Did not they prefer them to the circulation of the bank of Ireland?—They did ; 
that arose partly from party motives, Lord French and partners being considered 
Roman Catholics, and partly from the circumstance of persons preferring notes that 
they knew the signatures of. I think that the establishment of the provincial banks, 
with their mode of signing the notes, will be very useful in Ireland; they are signed 
at the places where they are issued, which will almost do away with the possibility 
of forgeries. 

Are you connected with the south of Ireland ?—I am. 

Are you acquainted with what occurred there with respect to the banks about the 
year 1820?—I was in Cork about that time. 

Was there great distress caused by the failures then ?—Very great. 

Do you recollect the number of banking companies that tailed at that time P--. 

‘There were Roche’s and Leslie’s banks failed, I think both in one day. 
. How many banks were there remaining - I believe there was no bank but 
Joseph Pyke’s. He has lately died, and I think George Newenham & Company 
issued notes, but they withdrew their notes; they gave up the trade, but I am not 
certain whether Newenham’s had withdrawn from trade before that time, but there 
were four banks in Cork ; there was Pyke’s bank, Newenham’s bank, and Roche’s 
bank, which had a very large circulation, and Leslie's bank. 

Was there great distress caused by the failure of those banks of Roche's and 
Leslie’s >—Very great ; the last or second failure of Leshie’s a few weeks since 
caused a considerable distress in Cork. 

Were the notes in a great measure in the hands of the lower classes? 
I believe so. | 

Did they constitute the chief circulation in the neighbourhood of Cork ?—At the 
time of the first stoppage of Leslie’s and Roche’s they did constitute a large portion 
of the issues. 

Have you formed any opinion as to what would be the effect of a law which 
should prevent the issue of notes under 5 2. in Ireland, and compel all banks to pay 
their notes of 5 /. and upwards in sovereigns ?—I think it would be very injurious 
to Ireland to limit our notes to 5 /. 

Will you state the ground upon which you form that opinion ?-—The difficulty of 
transmitting money is obvious; it would reduce the circulating medium of the 
country; a considerable expense would be incurred in the transmission of gold from 
one part of Ireland to another. 7 

Do you recollect the period when there was a gold circulation in the north of 
Ireland ?-—I just recollect it. The circulation of gold continued in the north of 
Ireland much longer than in any other part of Ireland. 

Was not business carried on satisfactorily then?—I have understood that it was 
so; but I have spoken with north-country persons, and they say they could not go 
back to the same state. ; 

So far as they experienced of the gold circulation, were they not satisfied with it P 
—They were perfectly satisfied, I believe, as they were very hard to be persuaded 
to take notes for a long time. 

What was the reason that they formed such a prejudice against bank paper in 
the north of Ireland ?—I believe in the north that they thought they were safest 
with gold; it wasa local prejudice, probably without any reason. , 

If the people of Cork preferred gold after the failure of the banks you have 
mentioned, you would not call that a local prejudice -—-But the people of Cork are 

perfectly satisfied with the joint-stock notes of the provincial bank of Ireland and 
bank of Ircland notes. 

-Is not the unwillingness which the people manifested to take notes commonl 
attributed to the political feeling which existed about the year 1798, and a dislike 
to take paper connected with government ?—No, it was not so much that; but 
for a long time after the year 1798, a number of people thought we should have 
a recurrence of those times again, and that they had better keep gold by them. 

Supposing the present one-pound notes in Ireland to be withdrawn very gradu- 
ally, and gold to be substituted to the same amvuunt as the une-pound notes which 
now exist, what inconvenience do you apprehend would result from that >—TI think 
the anticipation of it would be nearly as bad as the reality; if it is to be done it 
may as well be done at once. We always tind that mercantile men calculate upon 
a circumstance of that kind, and very often the effects are much less than the 
anticipate. I should be afraid of the effect of withdrawing it gradually. I think - 
the anticipation of it during the three years that the small notes were ta be with- 

drawn, 
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drawn, would discourage capital from being vested in manufactures in Ireland ; they 
would, I think, wait till the three years are out, and see what effect it will have. 

Can you conceive a more effectual obstacle to the introduction of manufactures 
than such failures as those that took place in 1820 in the south of Ireland?—We 
shall never have similar again, the country are so decidedly against taking notes of 
that description ; indeed there is little or no circulating medium except joint-stock 
notes in the south of Ireland. 

You think the establishment of joint-stock companies will be an effectual security 
apainst the recurrence of those failures /—Yes. | 


You think they would drive the private banks out of the field >—They are already 


driven out, or nearly so, in the south. 

Are the partners in the Hibernian Banking Company responsible to the whole 
amount of their property ?—I am not quite certain; I believe they are. I know 
that is the case in the provincial bank of Ireland. | 

Are all the notes of the Provincial Bank payable in gold upon demand >—Yes. 

What is the amount of the capital now in the possession of the Provincial Bank ? 
—Three hundred thousand pounds; 15/7. per share has been paid or called in upon 
20,000 shares. | 

It would make no difference to the Hibernian Banking Establishment, if there 
were a law passed preventing the issue of small notes?—It would make no 
difference; but unless the law is changed, I should think that establishment will be 
broken up; if we find that Parliament is still adverse to changing the law, I should 
vote for a dissolution of the bank altogether, and to increase the capital of the pro- 
vincial bank of Ireland, if needful. . 

The charter of the bank of Ireland. at present gives them the exclusive privilege 
of issuing notes in Dublinr—lIt does at present, within 50 miles of Dublin. We 
have had comparatively little distress in Ireland, and some have attributed it to the 
establishment of the provincial bank and branch banks of Ireland. 

Has it promoted practically the extension of manufactures in the south of Ire- 
land r—Very considerably ; it gives the distant parts of Ireland the advantages that 
formerly Dublin alone possessed. 

Do‘your dealings with the south of Ireland give you.an opportunity of knowing 

the advantage that people have derived from that establishment and branch banks 
of Ireland ’—Yes; we sell the raw article for the cotton manufacture to the manu- 
facturers of Bandon, Dunmanway, &c. in the south of Ireland, as cheap as we 
should sell it in Dublin. We draw bills and they accept them, payable at the 
branch in Cork, and we can get the money back by return of post from the Pro- 
wincial Bank, if we wish. 
. Whatarticle do you sell >—Cotton yarn; it has-been of great advantage to those 
manufacturers in that respect, by giving them the raw material at a lower price 
than we could have possibly afforded it formerly, when we paid a higher rate of 
interest, and at times a commission for negociation. 

Is that course of dealing extending the manufactures in that part of the country? 

—Very much; I suppose we have fifteen to twenty persons engaged in the cotton 
manufacture within: the last twelve months that never embarked before, from 
Waterford, Clonmel, Caher, Limerick, Cork, Bandon, Dunmanway, Xc. all in the 
south. : 
. Do you attribute the introduction of that system to the accommodation afforded 
by the provincial banks?—-Not entirely; it arose from the repeal of the Union 
duties and increased intercourse first, but the banks alluded to have assisted very 
much. 

Are those little manufacturers tolerably well employed ?>—They have all, so far, 
I believe, full employment: they could get twice as many hands as they have very 
soon, 

Can they find employment for the hands they have already engaged ?—Fully, 
I understand; they have local sales in their own neighbourhood ; they are not 
dependent upon a foreign market. 

Are the articles made very cheap >—Very cheap. 

Are the Committee to understand that the whole paper circulation of the south 
of Ireland consists exclusively of the notes of the bank of Ireland and of the Pro- 
vincial Bank nearly?—Entirely so. The death of Joseph Pyke has caused his 
executors to withdraw his notes ; his notes were in very good credit, but he died 
lately, and his sons having sufficient property left them, and not being of age, are 
Not going to continue the banking. There is a person of the name of De la 
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Cour, but his notes are of so limited a circulation that it is scarcely worth 
naming. 

Then the circulation of paper from private banks ts at present chiefly confined 
to the north of Ireland r—Chiefly, there are a few, issued from Dublin. 

€an bankers in Dublin issue notes?:—If there are not six partners it may be 
done ; the Legislature says, if there are not six partners they may issue notes; in 
my opinion, it should have said, if there are more than six partners they may issue 
notes. 

How many private banks are there in the north of Ireland >—Two or three besides 
the Northern Joint Stock Bank. 

In point of fact, has not the opening of the bank charter, with respect to places 
beyond fifty miles from Dublin, been very beneficial to Ireland ?—Certainly the 
Northern Joint-Stock notes passin Dublin very freely, though they are not payable 
in Dublin. 

In your opinion, would it be advantageous to the interests of Dublin and of 
Ireland generally if that restriction was removed with respect to Dublin?— 
Certainly. 

Would immediate advantage be taken of such a circumstance by the Hibernian 
Bank, and do you think other banks would be instituted upon the same principle? 
—I have heard that another bank has been partly formed in London for that 
purpose, if that restriction were taken off; it is called the Commercial Bank of 
Ireland. : 

Do you know how many private banking establishments in Dublin issue notes ?>— _ 
Shaw and Company issue notcs, and Ball’s issue notes ; Finlay’s did, but I think they 
are withdrawing their notes; and Latouche have withdrawn their notes. 

Have Latouche’s house circulated any notes since 1797 ?—I am not sure whether 
they have issued notes, but I have had bank post-bills of theirs within the last few 

ears. 
What in your opinion would be the practical effect of prohibiting the issue 
of one and two-pound notes in Ireland ?—A general reduction of the value of 
property, that would be the natural consequence. 

Do you mean to say that it would check that sort of credit which is now 
given, which admits of manufactures being carried on m the way they are at 
present carried on?—It would reduce credit very much. 

Do you think it would check the tendency which exists to extend manufactures? 
—I think it would. | 

Do you think it would interfere with the new system of manufacture that you 
say is rising up in the south of Ireland?—I do not think it would; that is on se 
small a scale; they merely purchase the yarn and work it up; but it would interfere 
with such establishments as the building of cotton mills, &c. 

Do you think it would interfere with the transmission of capital from this country 
to Ireland ?—I think it would ; persons would wait to see the reduction on property 
first; I think it would reduce the value of land, and the value of corn, cattle, &c. 

How would it reduce the value of land?—By occasioning a general reduction of 
the value of property, if corn lowers land must follow in time. : 

_ Does it come under your knowledge as a general merchant, that the trade and 
manufactures of Ireland have increased of late?—Very considerably. 

To what circumstance do you attribute the change ia those respects >—Taking off 
the Union duties; immediately upon their being taken off there was an impulse 
given to manufactures in that country. 

Have manufactures extended very considerably since the repeal of the Union 
duties >—Very considerably. 

Has the improvement been confined to any one particular manufacture, or is 
there a general improvement in all manufactures ?—It is a general improvement ia 
the cotton manufacture; I believe in the woollen also, 

Are nat you concerned in a steam-boat company ?—I am. 

Are you able to state whether the number of transactions and dealings between 
Liverpool and Dublin have very much increased of late?7—Very much; ten fold, 
I should think, within two years. 

Is that business going on increasing?—Yes, considerably; there is generally 
a packet each day from Dublin, and we calculate on having business for two very 
Soon. 

- Of what size are your vessels '—They carry two hundred tons. 

Ffave you vessels that run between other parts of Ireland and a 0 i 

, tween 
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Between Cork and Liverpool, and between Cork and Bristol; and we are building Appx. No. 1 
one to run between Liverpool and Waterford. —_— 
| Has the general trade of the other parts of Ireland increased in the same pro- Perse Pin. 

portion as the trade of Dublin?—I beheve it has. ; ee 

How many boats will your company have as trading steam-boats this year?— (20 April.) 
The two companies I am interested in will bave very nearly thirty trading and 
passage steam-packets. 

Do you apprehend that any inconvenience or risk would be incurred by people 
being obliged to carry gold to the south of Ireland for making their purchases !— Very 
great inconvenience; but I think that never can occur; some mode or other will 
be managed between party and party to prevent that; there must be I. O. U.’s, or 
something or other to answer the purpose of notes; no act of Parliament that can 
pass will prevent that I believe. 

Would there be any risk in taking gold about ?—There would be very great risk 
at present, but that I hope will not continue; when the people get more employment, 
there will be less risk 1 should expect. 

Do vou apprehend that the circulation of notes under 5/. has any tendency to 
produce over-trading?—No, I do not think it has a tendency to produce over- 
trading; I think the establishing private banks without capital has a great deal more 
tendency to produce over-trading. 

Which you think the joint-stock companies are calculated to avoid?—Yes, but 
I would place them under legislative restrictions; I would have their accounts 
exposed annually, so that every individual should know the number of their notes 
out. There are certain checks by which the public might know the extent of their 
issues; I would not allow them to issue notes beyond a certain extent, proportioned 
to their capital. 

Has the conduct of the bank of Ireland, with regard to the issue of its paper, 
had much effect in Ireland ?—It has given great satisfaction ; no just complaint can 
be brought against them; we have had an account with them from the commence- 
ment of our business, and never changed it. 

Do not the bank of Ireland continue to pay their notes in guineas ?—When 
demanded. . 

Do they not endeavour to pay gumeas in preference to paying sovereigns ?— 
They did at one time; it was supposed either that they had some old guineas which 
they wished to get rid of, or that guineas not being quite so passable in the country, 
they gave out guineas knowing that they would not pass so freely, and therefore 
so many would not be demanded. .We do not like receiving payments in gold in 
Dublin. 

Do you often see gold in Dublin ?—Constantly ; but we consider it shabby to be 
paid in gold. 

Is there much transit of gold between England and Ireland?—That depends 
upon the rate of exchange. There is not a great deal. 

How is the rate of exchange now ?—Very near par.: 

Has the alteration of currency produced any alteration of practice >—Very little. 

What is the rule of drawing !—-The bank of Ireland have varied it two or three 
times ; the present rule is twenty-one days. 

Do they make any charge?—No charge but the stamp. | 

What is the rule of private banks ?—Private banks must draw the same as the 
bank of Ireland; but there is very little drawn now, except by the bank of Ire- 
Jand and merchants. 

Do the provincial banks pay their notes in Dublin?>—They are paid in Dublin 
by Latouche’s; at least, if I went in with one of them they would place it to my 
credit; I could not enforce the payment in Dublin. 

Is there not reason to complain of the state of the law with regard to the restric- 
tions under which joint-stock companies are placed in carrying on their business in 
Ireland 7—Decidedly ; but we feel very little inconvenience, for when it is under- 
stood that their notes will be paid in Dublin, it answers the same purpose. 

When was that restriction with respect to the payment of notes in Dublin 
imposed, was it in the original agreement between the bank of Ireland and 
government when the monopoly beyond fifty miles was opened ?—I believe it was. 

Is there a likelihood of more joint-stock companies being established in Ireland 
for banking?—Not at present. The shares of those which are established being 
at a discount will prevent that. 

Are the shares of the Provincial Bank at a discount ?—They are. The sheres of 
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the Hibernian Bank are at nine and a halt discount; they have not. lost any money 
that I have heard of. 


Was not there a run. upon one of tie establishments of the Provincial Bank 
lately? —In Cork, when the other bank stopped, there was a run for two or Eee 


Did the payments in. specie amount toa. considerable ¢ sum >I understood that 
they amounted to about 60,0001... 

Is the state of the giver currency sableomry in Ireland Very satisfactory ; : 
we havea great want of copper; we have no penny pieces ; the Epoen eee all 
calculate in Irish currency still,.in their retail transactions. 

. Are the public satisfied with the change in the currency 5 Vers well satisfied. 

Are the dealings. carried on in Jrish or in English currency r—The uct dealing 


_are carried on in Irish, and the wholesale dealings in English :currency. 


Will not the practice of es, on ene In nen aos decrease every 


day ?-—Certainly. 


Will it not 10 all pr obability cease aS sOOD as s the new. copper coin. is sent over, 
which shall lead to a perfect assimilation >—Certainly, very soon after. : ° 
: ‘Upon the whole. is the change of currency a measure that is\. approved: of,'and 


thought: advantageous to the country f= Nery much approves of, and it must hageas 
great. advantage to. the country. 


Has the run upon the provincial bank at Cork ‘injured its arelit ak at all; 
every. well-informed person wished to stop it; .in fact their-credit could not be 
injured, for the many respectable individuals who are personally. responsible for it 
are‘such as must Insure its credit. 

-.Might not the commercial transactions. hetween England. and; Ireland be. very 
much facilitated by some arrangement between the bank of Ireland.and -the bank 
of England, bys Ww hich they might — to ae their notes for. each sane Pavey 
much, hope 

Do you s see any y dificulty in carrying such an arrangement intoseffect ?None 
whatever. 9 ot ae 

: Would it operate with advantage mutually ‘ both parties 2 Certainly, I should 
think SO... 

And very much to the advantage of ‘the public Yes, particularly; to Ireland as 
the weaker couatry.. If government: would: even allow bank.of: Ireland notes to ‘be 
taken in England for duties it would facilitate the thing very quickly, for wherever 
customs or excise duties were patd it would be soon known that bank of Ireland 
motes were taken, and that. would oblige the bank of ehriges and. the’ bank of 
Roginnd to come to-terms. - 

Are not bank of Ireland notes allowed to be paid for. Hoge duties i in. Ireland ? 
—Yes; ; and I wish it to be the same in England, and bank of England notes re¢eived 
in. Ireland for Irish .duties, it would tend to mutual: convenience. . There wilt: be, 


- I fear, a jealousy. between the banks for some time to prevent it, if eo 


not t interfere and order | it. 


| "Mercuri, 12" die Apritis, 1826. 


Mr. Tomes Marshall called i in; and Examined. 


YOU are connected with the Provincial Bank in Ireland ?—Tam. | 

_ What situation do you hold in connection. with that establishment?—I am chief 
accountant ; and I also discharge the duties of secretary at present. . _. 

Are vou resident in this country ?—-I am resident here, but J occasionally, visit 
Ireland on the business of the bank. —__.. 

What is the reason for having any part, of the establishment fixed i in this country? 
—The capital was chiefly raised here, and the chief board of directigg, ig.in this 
country ; the business of the banking concern is actually carried an in. Treland,, but 
the board of directors in London act as a board of control over the whole. . 

Are there any acts that can only be done Upon a reference to. the board in 
London ?—Yes. 

Is not the delay occasioned by the reference i inconvenient in many instances? oe 
No, because there is a certain discretionary. power given; but when demands, are 
to any extent beyond that, reference must be made to the board in London. . At 

- each 
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each of our branches, of which there are seven at present in operation, there is 
a manager and other officers to conduct the practical part of the business; they 
are assisted by a local board of direction, consisting of three, four or five gentlemen, 
according to circuinstances, and they have a discretionary power of discounting to 
a certain extent for any one particular person, which we know is sufficient to enable 
the business to be carried on without interruption. If advances to a greater extent 
are wanted, they must make references to the board in London. 

Will you first of all state in what towns in Ireland there are branches of the 
Provincial Bank?—The first we established was Cork, the next Limerick, next 
Clonmel, next Londonderry, then Sligo, Wexford and Belfast, making in all seven ; 
and the bank has in contemplation to establish seven more, of which two will be 
opened in the course of two or three weeks; the first that will be opened is 
— the next will be Galway, and then Armagh, Newry, Athlone and 

allina. 

What were their motives for establishing a branch at Belfast, where there were 
previously existing so many banking establishments ?—The object of the bank itself 
was for Ireland generally. 

Had you applications from Belfast to establish a branch there :—There were, 
enerally from the north of Ireland; and at the time the Provincial Bank was 
ormed, the bank of Ireland had no agency in Belfast; they have since established 

one. : 

At which of the towns where you have branch banks now existing have the bank 
of Ireland branches also?—At Cork, Clonmel, Waterford, where we have not yet 


opened ours, at Belfast and Newry, where we are about opening one; they have. 


also a branch at Westport, where we do not intend to have one, and at Derry, 
where we also have a branch. 

Have they any branch at Sligo:—No. , 

In what way do the issues of bank-notes by the Provincial Bank take place ?— 
By the discount of bills. 

Is that the only way in which they take place:—Almost chiefly; the bank 
wished, if it was found to answer in Ireland, to introduce the system which has 
been pursued in Scotland, of giving cash credits ; that is to say, a credit upon a bond 
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of security, either personal or real, according to circumstances, where a party is . 


allowed to draw the amount of that bond, and pay in the money as he thinks 
right; — a 
* Have cash credits been opened at any of the branches ?—At Cork. 

Is there any limitation as to the amount of cash credit that may be granted 
to one individual at Cork -—The local directors have the power of granting it to 
= extent of a thousand pounds; beyond that they must apply to the board at 

ndon. eo 7 3 

Wilt you state the respective amounts of bank-notes that are issued by the 
‘Provincial Bank :—One pound, thirty shillings, three pounds, five pounds, and ten 

ounds. 
: No notes above ten pounds ?—Those are all we have issued as yet. 

Are any bank post-bills issued by the Provincial Bank?—No, we have not the 
power of issuing bank post-bills; the act under which the bank is established 
prohibits that. | 7 

Does the agent of the bank sign the note which is issued at the town where the 
bank is situated? —He does. © 

Then he has a certain number of bank-notes sent to him?—They are sent from 
London, numbered.and signed by an entering clerk, to be stamped in Dublin and 
then forwarded to the branch, where they are signed by the manager. 

Is there a local board in Dublin as well as in London —Not in Dublin. 

The only superior board is in London ?—Yes. 

Is the correspondence with the branches carried on by the board in London? — 
Yes; but we have also correspondents in Dublin, not officers of the bank ; the 
house of Messrs. Latouche and Company, bankers, are our correspondents there 
for managing such part of our business as is necessary to be done in Dublin, and 
as it is lawful to do in Dublin. | 

Supposing the agent at one of your branches in the country wanted instructions, 
would he in any case write to Messrs. Latouche, or would he write to London :-.-— 
To London, | 

Have you advanced any money upon mortgage in Ireland‘—No; for although 


some of those cash credits which have been mentioned are granted on real security, : 
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that is not in the nature of a loan on mortgage; the condition of the credit is, that 
the account must be kept in a state of active operation; the party draws out and 
pays in, and by those means conduces to the circulation of the bank-notes; it is 
hot used as a loan. 

What is the description of real security taken for credit of that description >— 
If a man gets a credit for 1,000/, if he has unexceptionable real security to offer, 
it is taken. 

Does he assign his title deed r—He gives the security that the law directs may be 
given over real property. 

Upon a real security, provided the parties offered it, would issues to any amount 
take place >—No. ! 

What would limit it?-—The local officers are empowered to grant a credit to the 
extent of 1,000/.; in any case, if an account for a larger sum is required, the board 
at London judge whether the party is one of that description who will make 
a useful account to the bank ; it is never given as a loan at all. 

Supposing two hundred individuals applied each for a credit of 1,000 /. and there 
was a conviction on the part of the agent that eacl) party was solvent, would he be 
empowered to grant to each of those individuals a credit of 1,0004 :—That is 
rather an extreme case. , 

Is there any other limit upon the discretion of the agent beyond this, that no 
person can have a cash credit to the amount of more than 1,000 /. -—It is not sup- 
posable that such a thing should happen at one time before the board can have the 
usual returns from the branch ; if they saw it was going to an inconvenient amount, 
Yo an amount that it would not be prudent to go to, as compared with the resources 
of the bank, they would instantly prevent it; they would limit the numbers of those 
accounts. 

What do you apprehend they would consider as an imprudent grant of credit, 
supposing the parties applying for the credit to be solvent ?—Solvency is not the 
only consideration ; the object is to grant these credits only to persons in trade, or 
who are known to have those kind of transactions which are useful. to a bank, which 
do not lock up the money ; persons who can make frequent returns by repayments 
to the bank. 

Supposing acredit to the extent of 1,000 /, to be once granted by the bank, what 
concern has the bank with the transactions into which the individual gaining that 
credit may afterwards enter?—A very material one, if granting the credit locks up 
the bank’s funds. | 

In what way can it lock up the funds of the bank?—A banker must have his 
funds in circulation ; if he were to lead all out upon real security, he would have 
nothing convertible to answer the payment of his notes if they came against him. 

Supposing that a credit to the extent of .1,000/. were granted to 4d. B, should 
you inquire in what manner 4. B. availed himself of that creditr—We inquire in 
the first instance what ts his. occasion for this credit, how it is to be used; we do 
not look at the security only. | | 

Are you satisfied with his verbal assurance as to that :—The party is always 
known, and the nature of his business is known; the bank may be deceived in it, 
but when they find themselves deceived as to the use made of the credit, they 
recal. 

Is not the appointment of local directors calculated to give information to the 
bank upon those very points:—It is; that is the very object of it; our officers 
have all been sent from this country or from Scotland, and they are at present 
strangers in Ireland, which made the appointment of local directors necessary ; by 


‘and by those gentlemen will be as fully acquainted with the country as the local 


directors can be. 

What interest do you take upon the credits given r—Five per cent. 

Upon the amount actually drawn ?—U pon the actual balance subsisting. If a man 
has a credit of 1,000/ he may, perhaps, draw out 500/. to-day, and repay 300/. 
to-morrow ; he pays interest upon the actual balance only, which he owes the 
bank from time to time, the account being settled either half yearly or yearly, as 
agreed on. 7 | | | | | 

What is the power reserved by the bank to recal the principal ?—The same as 
any man has to whom another owes a debt. The bond is not for a loan of 
a definite sum for.a given time, it is a bond of security for the sum that the party 
may owe the bank at any time within the credit. 

Can you require a repayment within two days, for instance’— That is not prac. 

. tically 
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tically done, but the bank may do so; the merchant who has the credit may make 
Tepayments as soon and as often as he pleases ; when he gets in money from his 
customers, he pays it directly into the bank, and when he wants it again for other 
purposes he draws it out. 

If he pays you interest for what he has, would not you be satisfied ?—We should 
not be satisfied if he drew out the whole 1,000 /. and used it as a dead loan. 

Is there any understanding that he shall use it in a certain way '—The credit 1 18 
granted entirely upon the understanding that it is not to be so used. 

Is that a tacit understanding?—No, an explicit understanding; the ay is 
informed of it. 

Can you give the Committee the form of agreement that is entered into ’—There 
is no formal agreement entered into. 

Then it is a verbal agreement ?—It is a real agreement; it is not mercy: implied, 
but the party 1s informed of it. 

It is known to be the practice of the establishment?—Yes, and every man that 
‘applies for a cash credit is informed that such is the condition upon which it is to 
be granted. 

That condition is, that he shall pay five per cent upon the actual balance due te 
the bank ?—And that the credit shall not be used as a dead loan. 

_ Is there any written agreement as to the amount of interest he shall pay No 
it is not customary with any of the banks to do that. 

Is there any particular class of persons to whom the opening of. credits is con+ 
fined : supposing a gentleman with a landed estate were to apply for a credit from 
the bank, giving adequate security as to his solvency, would the bank in that cate 
‘open a credit with a country gentleman ?—If he satisfied them that it was to be proe 
perly used, the mere circumstance of his being a country gentleman would not in 
every case prevent their doing so; but generally speaking it Is mercantile persons 
‘only to whom such credits are given. 

Vhat should you consider to be a proper use to be made of big funds derived 
from the bank by a country gentleman ?—If he may happen to be engaged ia ope- 
rations which may produce a beneficial circulation to the notes of the bank, and 
if the bank can be satisfied that he will repay the sums in the same way that 
a a merchant does, they would be disposed to grant it. 

No inan would take 1,000/. from you, ‘and pay five per cent for It, for the pure 
pose of locking it up?—No; but if the effect is the locking it up to the bank, that 
would not answer the purpose of the bank. 

Would any person take money upon those terms, but for the purpose of circus 
lating it?—If he pays it to another bank, and the notes immediately come back to 
the bank, and if they cannot get payment of the money from the country gentleman, 
the bank conceive it is locked up from their use. 

Supposing the country gentleman wanted to build a mill upon his estate, or 
supposing he wanted to build several cottages, should you consider the expenditure 
upon such objects a useful extension of the circulation ?—Certainly; those pay- 
ments would produce the effect desired ; but the bank would not only take into 
account what was the use that the notes were to be put to, but what prospect rae} 
had of repayments being made in the way that has been mentioned. 

If you were satisfied that the security of repayment was good, you would not 
hesitate to make an advance to a country gentleman, if you thought: the money 
‘advanced was to be employed for a useful object :—Provided the repayments could 
be depended upoo, which the country gentleman would make from his rents or 
otherwise. 

You would expect him to become a customer ?— Yes. . 

What is the interest allowed upon deposits :—T'wo per cent. : 

In all cases the interest upon deposits ts two per cent, and the interest required 
upon actual issues is five per cent?>—Yes; we commenced discounting at four. per 
cent, but raised it when the banks of England and Ireland did so. 

At what period do you pay the interest upon deposits '—Half eeny or + yearly, 
as the parties desire the account to be settled. 

Do you pay your deposit receipts at any given notice, or immediately 0 on being 
presented -—Immediately on being presented. -— 

To any amount ?—To any aniount. 

Is there any limitation as to the length which the bills secant shall have to 
run ?’—The local managers have no power to exceed three months, 

Why do you establish a limitation with respect to the length of time which thé 
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‘bills you discount have to run, while you establish no limitation with respect to the 


repayment of the issues granted on cash credits —The bank has it always in: its 
power to recal the credit, when they see it 1s not used agreeably to the original 
intention. I have known cash credit exist ina bank more than thirty years; the 
same bond of credit which was originally given, and the same security, continuing : 
the party would turn over the amount of it five or six, or ten limes ina year, im his 
account probably. 3 a ns 

If he regularly paid interest on the amount actually outstanding, and was 
a responsible person, the bank would be satisfied >— Provided it was not, as I said 
before, converted into an absolute loan. : 
-- ‘That is, that there was a running account, that the customer was im the habit of 
paying in and drawing out -—Yes. 7. | : 

What do you think would be the effect upon the Provincial Bank, provided you 
vere for the future prohibited by law from issuing promissory notes under 5 /. -— 


J think they could not carry on their business in the same way they do at present; if 


they carried it on at all, it must be upon terms that are not so liberal to the persons 
with whom they deal as at present, because the profit arising upon the small notes 
enables them to give accommodation upon very easy and liberal terms. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with the transactions of Ireland to know what 
effect it would have upon the trading interests of the country :—From having been 
three times round the country, I observed that the transactions are individually of 
a very small amount; the nutnber of people who attend the markets and fairs there 
Is very great indeed, and far exceeds any thing I have ever had an opportunity of 
witnessing before, and the transactions of each were of that small charaeter in 
amount that required a circulation corresponding to it to enable them to carry on 


‘the business. 7 , 


Are they so small that they can be carried on by a silver currency ?>—The great 
bulk of the transactions with parties who attend those markets extend in value from 
1/,to 34 or gl. | | | 
' What description of transactions are you now speaking of ‘—They bring corn to 
a very small amount, and butter, pigs and linen: a web of linen is generally of the 


‘value of from 25s. to 35 5s. | 


Suppose the law were to enable you to issue three-pound notes, do you conceive 


that you then could carry on your transactions in the way you do at present ?—It 


would be a great deal better than if we were not permitted to issue under 5/. but 
still I consider that it would require a very great sum of specie, which of course 
would subject the banks to an expense they are not now subjected to, and must of 
course limit their accommodations. . : 
Are all your notes issued at branch banks made payable where they are issued ? 
—Yecs, OO 
Have you then at each place a deposit of gold in order to meet the demands that 


‘may be made upon you ?—We have. 


Is there any gold circulation at all in those parts of the country in which you 
have branches established ?—There is a very little. 

Of sovereigns?—Yes, it is so small ay not in any degree to be compared with 
the circulation of small notes. : : 

'''¥s there an ample circulatiun of silver?—Yes, a great deal of silver in some 
places. 7 7 : 

Why do you issue a thirty-shilling note ?—Because it is found useful in business ; 
the notes are so much more easily carried about to markets by people than the 
specie can be. ? a 
__ Is it with’a view of dispensing with the silver circulation 7—I believe they were 
introduced in some degree with that view at first in Ireland; I mean, they were 
intended to supply the want of silver ; for instance, the thirty-shilling note is useful 
an phe: a. piece of linen, which may be of five, six, or seven and twenty shillings 
in values 
Some banks issue twenty-five shilling notes, do they not?—They do in the north 


of Ireland; we are having some prepared ; we have not actually issued them yet. 


Is there any communication between the agents in the different towns where the 


branches are established as to the amount of their respective issues ’—One has no 
Control over the other; they communicate with each other on matters for the general 


good of the bank. ! 


_Is there any limit upon the total amount that any given branch may issue *— 
That is controlled from time to time by the Board in London. 7 a 
| | _ There 
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_ There is no certain sum fixed as a maximum which they cannot exceed in any 
case >—No, we do not find it practically necessary to establish that,. because we get 
quick and periodical returns; we see what the amount has been out io the last week, 
and orders are given if necessary to limit that. 

_ What proportion do the small notes that are naw in circulation, the notes below 
5 4. issued by the Provincial Bank, bear to the notes above 5 /. >—About two-thirds. 

Does the remaining one-third consist inostly of five-pound notes °—Five and ten- 
pawns notes. : 

What proportion do the five-pound notes bear to the ten- pound notes i—Probably 
about half. 

Have you formed any calculation as to the total amount of the small- note circu- 
lation, by which is meant the circulation below 5J. that is now actually outstanding 
in Ir eland, issued either by the bank of Ireland or by the banks generally P—TI have 
not been able to come at it with such a degree of accuracy as to i myself,,.but 
I have seen the Return made to Parliament by the bank of Ireland. © =. . 

Have you seen the amount of notes stamped?—That I do nat conceive to be at 
all a criterion of it. 

Will you state why you think the amount of bank-notes stamped would be: a very 


delusive test to judge of the amount in circulation?—All the banks have been — 


preparing for an entirely new issue altogether. 

Can you state what proportion your notes that have been sctualy stamped bear 
to the notes that have been issued r—I cannot do it from memory. . | 

Does it. bear a very large proportion r—Certaioly. 

Have you formed any calculation in your own mind of the amount of the small- 
note circulation in Ireland, do you think it amounts to-1,500,000 . >—I should think 
more than that; but the information I have regarding other banks in the north of 
Ireland I. could not at all Eepen upon but I should. conceive. it. to exceed 
2,000,000 /, . 

Exclusive of viataver may be the amount of circulation i in sovereigns. oy... as 
far as my observation goes, the aOveRCIgNS are seatcely to be taken. into account in 
judging of the circulation. —_ i, 

Has there been any great increase of the small-note circulation of the Provincial 
Bank ?—It has been going on very gr adually from its commencement. , | 

But each establishment of a branch increases the total amount, does it not rt 
has hitherto so done. : 

Whenever you have established a branch bank, you have found ain increase in 
the total amount of the circulation?—Yes. 

Has the establishment of a bank at Clonmel, for inetanee: at aH affected ie clr- 
culation of the bank at Cork?—I do not think it ; they do not seem to have that 
sort of connection together that was likely to do so, and, in point of fact, we do not 
perceive that it has done so. 

Did the establishment of the bank at Clonmel lead to the discontinuance of any 
bank previously existing there?—No; on the contrary, when it was understood that 
we were going to establish one, the bank of Ireland set down a branch there; there 
was a bank in Clonmel some time ago, which had been amconpane before that ume. 

When was that discontinued -—Several years ago. 

How was the circulation of Clonmel supplied in the interval, “between the dis- 
continuance of that bank, and the establishment of your branch ?—By bank of 
Ireland notes, which were procured from Dublin at a great expense to the parties. 

Was there a very scanty supply:—As I was unacquainted with Ireland before 
the establishment of our bank, I cannot say. 

In puint of fact, the establishment of your branch, and the concurrent. establish- 
ment of, a branch ‘of the bank of Ireland, led’ to a very considerable increase ip. the 
amount of the circulation in Clonmel and the neighbourhood ?—I do not, know 
that it did; but it enabled the people to get the accammodation they. required on 
very different terms from those on which they had been accustomed to get it... 

What do you mean by accommodation?—The accommodation of having notes 
of any kind; they could formerly get their bills discounted in Dublin, but they had 
to incur a very great expense. 

Do. you think the applications for discount were greatly increased, by the estas 
blishment of any of the branch banks?—I cannot say, as I was totally unacquainted 
with the country before the establishment of our branches ; but in Clonme), for 
instance, there are a number of very wealthy people in trade; it is a place of con- 
siderable trade, and the trade there has not been created on a sudden; there are 
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people there who have been long established in business; those people must have 
got their business done somewhere, and after the local banks in Clonmel and’ 
Waterford gave up, there were no notes, as far as I know, in circulation, except 
the notes of the bank of Ireland in that neighbourhood. | 

Can you inform the Committee what private banking companies have failed, and 
what have been discontinued since you first established a branch bank in the south. 
of Ireland?—There are twe: that of Messrs. Leslie, in Cork, which failed, and 
that of Mr. Pike, which was discontinued on his death. | . j 

Were there none in any other town excepting Cork r—In no other. | 

Was there none in Mallow>—-No; there is a bank there, which still continues’ 
upon a very small scale. : | " | | 
' Ts there no private bank at Wexford ?—There is a small bank at Wexford, which 
also still continues. 

_ Are there any private banks at Limerickr—There are private discounters, but 
no banks who issue notes but ourselves. | 

' Do they discount only in notes of the bank of Ireland?—They did, before our 
establishment. | | 

How long had they been in existence, discounting bills in notes of the bank of 
Ireland ?—A good many ycars; I believe the gentlemen engaged in that trade were 
men who had been established in the place for a long time. 7 | 
_ Supposing you were compelled to discount in notes of the bank of Ireland, you 
would obtain no more profit upon the discounting than if you discounted in sove- 
reigns '— None. 

- Then if those banks that exist in Limerick have discounted bills in notes of the 
bank of Ireland, and have made a sufficient profit upon that discount to induce 
them to-continue in business, why do you apprehend that the obligation to dis- 
continue the small-note circulation would prevent you from affording the same 
facilities -— Because those gentlemen charge commission, which we do not. 

‘What is the amount of commission which they charge?—I cannot tell, but I have 
heard the people in Limerick and in Galway, and in other places where we have 
established branches, say, that to obtain money costs them ten, twelve and fifteen. 

r cent. 

What is the amount of interest directly charged?—Six per cent was the charge 
for interest, and they had commissions of various kinds to pay. _ 

Do they charge that now ?—I presume they charge the same still. 4 

Was there any limitation as to the length that the bills they discounted had to 
run?—I do not know as to that... | 

Supposing a bill of 5007. were discounted by one of those banks, having three 
months to run, a charge of six per cent was made ?— Six per cent was the legal rate 
ef interest at which they discounted. 7 | | | 

What commission have you heard of being charged upon the discount of such 
a bill?—I cannot answer that, but I mention this from the information of merchants 
in those places. _ 

How could there be a commission charged that would make the whole amount 
of interest to go to such au extent as fifteen per cent?—That was when they had 
to negotiate their bills in Dublin; I have been told, that in Limerick a private 
banker would have taken your bill at sixty-one days, and given you his at sixty-one 
days, and charged you interest for it, giving you his bill payable in Dublin, and 
having the same currency as the bill you discounted with him; here was a charge 
of twelve per cent, in addition to which the party had to pay stamps, postages and 
a commission in Dublin before he could turn into money the bill which he received 
for his own. | 

Can you state generally the items that would run up the interest, not to fifteen 
per cent, but to twelve per cent?—Perhaps I may not have been rightly under- 
stood ; I mean in those places where the parties had to deal with Dublin; to send 
to Dublin to discount their bills. | | | 

You say there were private banking companies in existence at Limerick who 
made, their profit by discounting the bills of Limerick merchants, and that although 
they charged only six per cent nominally for the interest upon that discount, the 
total charge to the merchant amounted to fifteen per cent in some cases; in what 
way did it amount to that P—I do not mean to say so with regard to the discounts 
macle by those private discounters in Limerick, I meant to apply it to cases where 
the party had to deal with Dublin. | Oo | 

The question is confined to the case of a Limerick merchant discounting with 
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his Limerick banker, what do you conceive was the amount of interest charged 
upon such a discount P— Six per cent. . a 

Was there any other charge?—They charged commission, but to what amount Sere all 
I do not know. | | | | | | : 

Would the commission amount to more than one per cent additional?—I do (a9 April.) 
not know that it would; if they discounted a bill for three months, and that was | - 
renewed four times in the course of a year, and charged a half per cent each time, 
and this is considered a moderate charge, even in London, that would amount to 
two per cent, that would make eight per cent in the whole; if the bills were at two 
months, which was generally the case, this would repeat the commission six times 
in the year, and at the same rate of one half per cent would, with the legal interest, 
make the interest for a year nine per cent. 

Do those private banks in Limerick go on discounting now f—I believe they 
do ; they are not properly called banks, they are called discounters of bills. 

Are there such discounters in Limerick now -—There are. 

Notwithstanding the establishment of your branch?—Yes. | | 

. How can they, who charge six per cent upon the discount and commission besides, 
maintain a competition with you who charge only five per cent interest without aay 
other charge >—They do not get the best of the bills, 1 should suppose. 

Do you suppose that they run a greater risk than you do in discounting paper ?. -- 

es. | 

Has the establishment of your branch withdrawn from them all the good paper?— 
It certainly must have taken a great part of it, for no man who can get a bill dis- 
counted at a public bank without any commission, is likely to go to a private banker 
-and to pay a commission in addition to the interest. oa . 

Do you refuse bills that have more than three months to run ?—That ts the rule; 
but there is no rule to which there may not be some reason for making an excep- 
tion occasionally ; but our local managers have no power to discount bills beyond. 
three months. : 

Has the local manager pawer to make an exception without a reference to the 
superior board in London ?—No. 

In no case whatever ?—I do not know that there is no case in which a bill may 
not be taken that has a month more to run ; but it is not made part of the business 
to discount bills which have more than three months to run. 

May the local directors of the branch banks themselves open an account with 
the branch ?—Not without it being approved by the board in London. 

In point of fact, do they :--They do not. 

In no case whatever ?—Not without an application to the London board. | 

Has application been made to do so, and has that application been granted P— 
They discount bills; but I think there is no instance of any of them having an 
account of the nature which I explained before of a cash credit. | : 

Have the local directors, upon a reference being made to the board in London, 
either discounted bills with the banks of which they are directors, or opened a cash 
credit ?>—I think there is no instance of any cash credit being opened by any one 
of our local directors, but at all the places where the gentlemen are engaged in. 
trade, they do that business with us which they formerly did with any other bank. 

. The local directors do in point of fact discount their bills with the banks of which 
they are directors?—If any gentleman who is a member of a local board wants 
any bills discounted, his bills are given in and judged of by the rest, in the same. 
manner as the bills of any other neutral party would be judged of. 

_ He retiring when his own bill is judged of >—Yes. 

But he sits to judge upon the bill of another director who may wish for the same 
facility -—That may be the case. : 

Is there a secretary to each branchr—There is a manager and an accountant, 
those are the two principal officers at each branch. | 

Are they paid officers ?—They are. 

By whom are they appointed r—By the board at London. 

Are they recommended by the local managers ?—In no instance. 

Are they, generally speaking, Irishmen or Scotchmen?—They are either 
English or Scotch, in no case are they Irishmen. | 

What is the particular duty of the local directors‘—To assist by their local 
knowledge the manager, and to judge of the bills that are offered for discount. 

Supposing there is a difference of opinion, can the manager act without the 
consent of the local board?—No; if the manager is not of opinion with the local 
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board, in a case in which a difference of opinion ‘arises, the matter must be sub- 
mitted to the board in London. | = 

The manager has a veto upon every act of the board ?—Yes; if he sees that it 
is in his opinion inconsistent with the good of the bank to do any one act, he has 
it in his power to prevent it. | 

Has the local board power to represent the misconduct of a manager ?— 
Certainly. | : | 

Have they power to suspend him at their own pleasure?—No. 

They only have power to make a representation to the board in Londoa?— 
Yes. | ; 

How are the local directors selected :—They have been selected by the board 
in London, according to the best information they could obtain as to the gentle- 
men that were most likely to be useful in any particular district; there have been 
two deputations sent for that purpose to Ireland. | 

Is there any limit upon their number ?>—The highest number we have is five, and 
the lowest is three. : 

Is five the greatest number which by the regulations there can be >—There is no 
particular regulation upon the subject. 

But five is the highest number of local directors that there 1s ?-— Yes. 

Wo the local directors receive any thing for their attendance -—Thbey do. | 

In what way is the payment made to them?—There is a certain sum allotted to 
the board, according to its magnitude and the degree of attendance supposed to be 

uired, which is divided among the local directors. 
mh there a fixed salary allotted to each >—They divide the sum allowed according 
to their actual attendance. 

What constitutes attendance ?>—Lither every day, as is the case in some of the 
branches, or certain days of the week ; they must attend at the hour when the bills 
are ordered to be given in for discount on each day. 

Ts there any limitation on the amount of the sum which can be divided among 
the local directors ?—That is fixed by the board at London; they allow a certain 
sum to each particular branch, to be divided amongst them. , | 

What is the regulation made with respect to the sum to be divided among the 
local directors?—There is no particular regulation; the board at London judge 
according to the magnitude of the place, and the relative importance of the braach, 
whether it shall be more or less. 

Must the local directors have shares in the bank?—They must each hold ten 
shares as a qualification. 

Does not the profit of the bank depend upon the amount of bank-note circulation 
that you keep up ?—That is one most important item in the profit. — 

In point of fact, in those towns in which there is a branch bank established, do 
the local directors receive facilities of discount from the branch which they 
superintend?— Their bills are not rejected because they are local directors, 
certainly. f 

Practically, do the local directors in all cases offer their bills to the bank for 
discount >— Where they are engaged in trade the bank expects they will do their 
business with the bank. : 

Do you apprehend that the payment of a salary was necessary to induce them to 
become directors -—It ts found in most societies of that kind, to insure punctuality 
of attendance. | 

Is that the practice in private establishments :—The bank of England pay their 
directors, the East India Company pay their directors, and the insurance com- 
panies all pay their directors; but of course the bank can have no wish to with- 
hold from the Committee information of what the directors receive. All I would 
wish to state is, that it is not considered to be of that amount as to be an 
object to the gentlemen who usually uct in that capacity. It has been the object of 
the bank to select gentlemen as independent in their circumstances as possible. 

_ Are the local directors generally merchants or men engaged in business in the 
town in which the bank is situated >— We have them in almost every branch. 

Has any failure taken place amongst the local directors of the different branches ? 
—None that I know of. 

Have any failures taken place among the connections of those individuals who 
form the local board of direction, among their correspondents in different places ?-— 


Not particularly that I know of. ‘The allusion may probably be to the failure of 


the banking house of Sir John Perring and Company, of which firm Mr. Shaw, 
. of 
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of'the house of Jordaine and Shaw (who were the correspondents of some of the 
houses connected with our establishment in Ireland) was a partner; but the house 
of Jordaine and Shaw are solvent, and, so far as I know, no person whatever 
eonnected ‘with our bank has lost any thing by the failure of Perring and Co. | 
What is the check upon the 1 Issues, a6 the local directors, having shares in the 


bank, have a manifest interest in increasing as far as possible the issues made by — 


the bank >—They have an interest in promoting the true interests of the bank. 

Have they not an interest in: increasing the issues Of bank-note paper?—An 
increase'in the dmount of issues merely, is ‘no criterion of the interest of the all 
being promoted. 

~ Are not issues upon discount, upon which five per cent is received, a criterion 
of the profits of the bank, provided the parties to whom they are issued be solvent ? 
—If those issues remain out, if the notes do not come back immediately upon the 
bank ; it is not the mere paying of notes over the counter that produces profit to. 
the bank. 

Do you find that the obligation to pay In gold i is a check upon the } Issues r—It 
certainty is. : 

Is gold frequently demanded >—~Of late, in the south of Ireland : at Cork, owing 
to the failure of Messrs. :Leslie and the stoppage of Mr. Pike’s. bank, by his death 
a panic was created eninge: the people, which caused a very considerable ran 1 apon 
our bank. ~~ 

‘Has there been a deuisad for gold, in exchange for your benk-note paper, at any. 
other place than Cork ?—Nothing in that way ‘at all; we are. Elves paying out 
and receiving in gold at every place. -— 

You. have issued gold partly in. discounting bills, probably Noe people come. 
with our notes and ask- payment in gold, and they get it; ey do that currently at 
every place, and in some places to a considerable extent. 

For what purpose do they ask for gold ?--Some for the purpose of taking it over 
to: this country ; there is at present an emigration going on to America, which has 
eceasioned a considerable demand for gold ; : and other: ‘people ask for it-for the 
purpose of hoarding it. 

“Are notes issued at Cork payable i in gold at Clonmel a! only at the place 
of issue. : 

‘So that you siwava know the amount for which you are liable at. each place? o— 
Yes. 

Do you issue any notes in this country >—No wien: but at the places I have 
anennone”: 

- None at. Dublin?—No,: we have not the power to issue in Dublin; the notes 
may pass from hand to hand there, but we can neither have an office of our own to 
issue them, nor employ any agent to do so in Dublin. 

-Has. the company made application to individuals, in any particular or where 
they established a branch bank, to become directors, who have declined becoming 
directors ?>—Yes: in every case we obtained lists of the persons who were con- 
sidered to be most eligible, and it was the object of the deputations who went over 
to. see those gentlemen, and to inquire whether they were disposed to be directors. 

Are there many applications to be directors r— There have been a good man 

- But many who have been applied to, have eruees to become directors ZN ot 
man 

Does the circumstance of a person being a local director, give any ‘superior 
facility to bim for obtaining the discount of bills ?—I am not aware that it does. ' 

_ Can you state what amount of gold is paid into the bank, in proportion to oe 
which the bank pay in exchange for their notes?—Very small. 

‘Supposing a deposit was made. with you in bank of Ireland notes, would you 
refuse to receive that deposit '—No, we constantly receive them. : 

Supposing on the next day an application were made to you to discouny. a bill, 
should you issue those bank of Ireland notes in Pe discount of that bill ?—No; 
we issue our own. | ae. 

_ What do you do with the bank of Ireland notes -—We exchange them, or get 
payment for them by sending them to Dublin; we exchange them in Cork and 
in Clonmel, and in Belfast and Londonderry, ‘wherever the bank of Ireland ‘has 
a branch a. regular exchange takes place; their agents and our nmanagers aoe 
sehen to.each other’s office to make the exchanges. 

. Does that take place on some .particular day of the week sever on in the 
week ; ; they exchange notes daily, and settle the balances by an order upon Dublin ; 
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Appx. No.17. if we have 5,000/. against the bank of Ireland that is paid to our agent in Dublin ; 
iy if they have a balance against us, they get payment in the same way from.our agent 
James Marshall, 10 Dublin. | 
—_._—_.» Has the bank of Ireland local directors for its branch banks r—No, they have. 
(12 April.) two agents generally ; they have two persons united in the agency. 
Do they pay in gold at their branches >— No. 

~ Do you know that the branches of the Bank of Ireland have been applied to for 

payment in gold and that they have refused r— Yes. 

Have there been any proceedings taken in consequence of that ?—At one time 
there was a protest taken of their notes of which payment in gold had been refused. 

Do you attribute the alteration in the form of the bank of Ireland notes lately 
made to that transaction ?—I do. 

Supposing you were allowed to charge seven per cent interest instead of six, do 
you think you would have any difficulty in carrying on your transactions, although 
you were prohibited from issuing notes under five pounds ?-—We have in no instance 
charged more than five. 

Suppose the usury laws were done away with, and there was no fixed rate of 
interest by law, do you apprehend you would have any difficulty in discounting 
bills ?—I believe the bank could make a profit, but I think they would not have 
the same power of accommodating the country. , 

Would not your power continue to be the same as long as your capital was the 
same r—No. 

Supposing you were allowed to issue notes as low as three pounds, but none 
under three pounds, do you apprehend that you would find any material difficulty 
in conducting the transactions of the Provincial Bank Company ?—I think there 
would; I think the difficulties attending the constant transport of specie backwards 
and forwards, and the cost of it, would be so great as very much to cramp the 
business. | 

Do you practically find any such difficulty in transporting specie to all the 
different branches you have established ?—That is done in a large sum only for 
once ; but there would be a constant business of it. | 

Why would that be necessary '—It would travel from one place to another ; the 
issues at one branch for instance we should have to replace very speedily. . 

A gold circulation having been once supplied to the country, where would be the 
necessity for this constant transfer from one bank to another ?—lI conceive that 
necessity would still be very great, and that the expense of it would be such as to 
prevent the bank giving the accommodation to the country which it now does. 

You would lose the profit you now gain upon the issue of one and two-pound 
notes, or any note below three pounds, would there be any difference whatever 

‘ beyond the loss of profit upon the issue of notes below three pounds ?—There 
would be the trouble and inconvenience of these frequent transmissions, and the 
expense attending them, with an actual diminution of the profit which now attends 
the circulation of small notes. 

Have you not considerable dealings in which silver is necessary >—There is 
plenty of silver in some places; we find it increasing considerably beyond the 
desirable amount. | 

Do you keep silver for the purpose of paying demands upon you below 40s. 
in silver :— We conceive we are entitled by law to pay every small note in silver, 
but whenever gold is asked we give it. 

What difficulty can there be in transporting such a sum as twenty thousand 
pounds in gold but the expense of the chaise which takes it?—If it were only one 
transport of twenty thousand pounds, which was not to take place for six or nine 
months again, that would not be any great evil; but I apprehend it would be some- 
thing very different, and that, in fact, to the people it would be a very great evil, 
‘by obliging them to carry money from great distances, as they do come from great 

‘distances to the markets, and it would be very unsafe and troublesome and incon- 
‘venient to them in every way if they had to carry sums of gold the distance of twenty, 
‘thirty and forty miles. 

You are speaking now of the people who traffic at the markets ?—Yes. 

But you say that the general average of the dealings does not amount to more than 
two or three pounds; if they amounted to five pounds they would be allowed to 
employ five-pound notes; where could be the inconvenience to a man who has 
to travel thirty or forty miles to carry two or three sovereigns >— They can do it, but 
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it is not so safe, because in such a country as Ireland they do not like to let their 
money be seen. 

Is not he equally liable to robbery if he has notes >—The notes are cut into halves, 
and sent by different conveyances, which is a very general practice. 

In the case of a man coming to market to buy a pig ora barrel of flour, is it usual 
to cut the note in halfr—No; but when I speak of persons attending markets, it is 
where buyers attend markets who have to carry large sums with them in order 
to make their purchases in those markets, which are of course all made in ready 
- money; that buyer must be provided with three, four or five hundred pounds in 
order to make his purchases. 

Is he so provided at present ?— He is, speaking of Ireland generally ; but in the 
north the bankers have been in the habit of sending agents to the linen markets with 
notes to supply the buyers, in exchange for bills, which they pass according to the 
amount of their purchases on their employers in Belfast, Dublin or elsewhere. 

What portion of the sum of five hundred pounds so brought by the dealer to the 
market consists of notes above five pounds ?—Scarcely any, I believe. 

Why might not a large proportion of it consist of notes above five pounds -— 
Because he must buy from this one and that one, who has only one, two and three 
pounds worth to sell; he could not effect his object without small notes. 

Supposing, for instance, a linen buyer offers to purchase a web from a weaver, 
the price of which should be thirty shillings, and the people of the country gene- 
rally knew that the small notes under three pounds were to be out of circulation, 
do you think the weaver would not be disposed to give change in specie for a three- 
pound note ?—No. : , 

Do you apprehend that any man who had 17. 10s. in specie, and had an article 
to sell in the market worth 1/. 108. would refuse to sell it for one of your three- 
pound notes because he had to give 1/. 10s. in exchange ?—Many of them have 
a great disposition to hoard the gold, and they do not like to part with it after they 
have got it. 

Will they hoard their gold in preference to selling their manufacture ?—A man 
cannot keep both his linen and his gold, and if it can only be sold upon those terms, 
he must do so. | | | 

Excepting in Cork, where there has been a sudden panic from the failure of the 
bank in Cork, is there that disposition to hoard gold in Ireland, that you find any 
difficulty in maintaining an adequate supply of gold at the different branches >—. 
I think there seems to be a disposition to hoard gold in other places; I think there 
is a demand for it, which is not accounted for in any other way. 

Do you consider that it will be a permanent part of the Irish character to hoard 
the gold?—The country has been so frequently disturbed, that when any thing 
apprehended, of course gold is a thing that they consider will stand them best. 

Supposing you should happen to have issued more notes than were required fo 
the circulation of any district, what effect would that have upon your supply of gold ? 
— If we issue more than should be issued they instantly come back to us ; we are 
obliged to pay them. | 

Then may not the demand for gold in the cases you mention have arisen from 
there having been an over issue of your notes ?—It does not follow, because the 
country people may want to hoard it. 

Do you apprehend that you can by any possibility make an over issue of notes ? 
——A\s long as we are obliged to pay them in gold, and have to exchange them as 
we do, I think that checks it. 

May not this demand for gold have been the operation of this natural check that 
you suppose to exist >We use the utmost precaution in issuing our notes; we do 
not issue them except in the first place upon proper security ; and in the next place, 
as far as it is in our power to judge that the issues are wanted for the real transac- 
tions of the country, and will be fairly used. 

Do you apprehend there could be any over issue of notes provided you were 
satisfied that the parties who applied for the notes were perfectly solvent, and that 
they meant to apply them in what you call projects really useful to the country ?— 
As long as we are obliged to pay our notes, if there has been more issued than is 
wanted for the circulation of the place, it instantly comes back in a demand either 
for a bill upon London or Dublin, or somewhere else. 

And there has been that demand ‘—It is the natural operation of the thing. 

You say there have been instances in which you have found the demand an 
inconvenient one ?—I did not intend to say that, except in the instance of the run 
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upon Cork, which we did not consider a convenient thing ; in somie other instances 
there is a considerable demand going on, some coming back and some going out. 

If there was a demand for gold, arising not from any real panic, but merely 
from a disposition to hoard the gold, should not you consider that an inconvenient 
demand for gold ?—We consider that we must keep up a supply to a certain extent 
of our issues, the practice points out what thatis; we lay our account with the 
demand always existing; we do not suppose that when the notes go out they are 
to stay out always. 

You say there is a great disposition on the part of the Irish people to hoard 
gold; has that led to any inconvenient demand for gold upon you for the purpose 
of hoarding it?—It is a constant sort of demand; I do not say that it is an actual 
inconvenience, because we must provide always a considerable sum at each 
branch. ke 

How do you know that the demand arises from a disposition to hoard gold ? — 
We know generally from information in the country, in the neighbourhood of Cork, 
that that disposition has been excited in that quarter of late, in consequence of the 
panic that took place at Cork, and because it neither appears in general circulation, 
nor comes back to the bank, but in very small quantities. | 

Did that panic extend to Belfast -—No. 

Did that panic extend to Londonderry :—No. 

Did it extend to Wexford -—No, we had just begun there then. 

Did it extend to Sligo 2—No, the panic has not extended any where but at Cork. 

Was there immediately after the panic existing at Cork, an extra demand for 
gold at the different places that have been mentioned r—I think not, as connected 
with the panic at Cork; there has been a considerable demand at some places 
but without any symptom of panic: as itis made by those who hold only two or 
three notes, and as so little of the gold appears in circulation, we conclude it must 
be demanded for tle purpose of hoarding. 

Is gold paid into your bank r—-Occasionally. 

How do you account for the payment of gold into the bank, if there is a dispo- 
sition to hoard gold >— However a man may wish to hoard, he must part with some 
of it sometimes. | 

Is the ainount paid in very small in proportion to the amount issued :—Very 
small indeed in proportion to the amount issued. 

Supposing there were no notes below three pounds in circulation, do not you 
apprehend that the gold which is now circulated would make its appearance in 
order to conduct the ordinary transactions of the country ?—To a certain degree; 
if there were no notes in circulation under three pounds, the void must be supplied 
by something else. | . 

Do you find any disposition to hoard silver >—We do not perceive it, for we find 
silver growing in quantity; in some places it has gone away, but generally speaking 
It Is the reverse. . 

You do not find any disposition to hoard silver >— Judging from that, I should - 
say we do not. 

If you are allowed to issue notes below one pound, five-shillings notes for instance, 
do not you think there would be a tendency in the silver to disappear >—I do not see 


“how that should cause it. . 


In those parts of the country where twenty-five shilling notes are issued, has the 
tendency of the silver to disappear been more visible than in other parts of the 
country :—No, we do not find any want of it; it is only at one place where there 
has been any demand for silver, and we have not issued twenty-five shilling notes 
there. , 

Wherc is that -—At Clonmel; and I cannot say by what it has been occasioned. 

Had Clonmel received what was thought an adequate supply of silver?—Yes ; 
when we found it increased greatly at other places, we found it decreased there. 

Was not Clonmel a town where both the bank of Ireland and the Provincial 
Bank established a branch ?—It was well known we were going to establish a branch 
there for a long time; the bank of Ireland established a branch there. 

There being no branch existing at Cloumel, both the bank of Ireland and the 
Provincial Bank concurrently established a branch ?—They were before us. 

Within what period were the two branches established >—Several months I think. 

There are now two branches there p—There are. - 

Two years ago there was no bank at all there-—No; the bank of Ryall which 
had been established there had ceased. 
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Do you issue thirty-shilling notes >—Yes, 

What notes do the bank at Ireland issue >—They have more variety than we 
have. 

What variety has the bank of Ireland, have they twenty-five shilling notes r— 
I think they have. 

Then it is very easy to conduct the commercial transactions of the country by 
notes alone, for every payment amounting to five shillings may be made in notes ; for 
instance, by the exchange of a bank of Ireland tw venty- -five shilling sills for one of 
your thirty-shilling notes, 
exchange would undoubtedly produce such an effect. 

And therefore, pro tanto, the necessity for having a silver circulation was dimi- 
nished ?—Yes ; but that could not apply to all transactions, Clonmel is the only 
place where we find a demand for silver. 

Was that after Clonmel had been supplied with silver -—After they had got the 
supply, we found adequate in other places. 

Was silver sent to Clonmel of the new coinage in the same quantities in which 
it was sent to the other parts of the country >—I do not know as to that fact ; it was 
sent to the bank of Ireland’s agents in towns where they were established. I do 
not know the relative quantities sent; we have not found a demand for it in any 
other place. 

In no other part of Ireland did you hear of any complaint of a want of a silver 
currency >—No. 

Nor perceived any considerable disposition to hoard it?—No; 1 do not know 
whether it is owing to a disposition to hoard it in Clonmel. 

When you discount the bill of a merchant at Clonmel, how do you receive pay- 
ment at the time when the bill is due ?—If it is payable at Clonmel, he can pay it 
in in the notes that are current, either bank of Ireland notes, or our notes, -or if he 
has gold, he would pay it. 

Practically, are you not in the habit of receiving your own notes back again 
frequently upon such payments :—Undoubtedly. 

Do you receive your own notes of one and two pounds often upon those occa- 
sions r—Often, certainly ; ; because they are the general issue, and come back to us 
in ordinary transactions. 

Then if, instead of issuing one and two- -pound notes when you discount those 
bills, you were in the habit of issuing gold, supposing there were no one-pound 
notes in existence, would not the gold come back to you just in the same way as 
the one and two-pound notes come back to you:r—lIn a great proportion it would. 
A man that has a bill to pay, must pay it in such currency as he can command. 

Then if the gold came back to you in the same proportion in which the one and 
two-pound notes now come back to you, how would you incur the expense you 
apprehend of a constant transport of gold from one place to another, supposing the 
one and two-pound notes were abolished —If it did so, undoubtedly we should 
not, if it came in the same proportion. 

Why should it not -—I do not say that it would not, if the country were sipped 
with it in the same degree as it is now supplied with small notes; that has not 
been tried. 

Assuming that the place of the existing one and two-pound notes should be sup- 
plied with gold, and therefore that all the transactions which now take place in one 
and two-pound notes would then take place in gold, in that case would you be put 
to the expense you fear of paying for the constant transport of gold -—No. 

In the case of an over issue, you state that your one-pound notes come back upon 
you rapidly >— Any notes whatever will come back in case of an over issue. 

Supposing the place of every one-pound note was supplied by a sovereign, why 
should not the sovereigns come back to you in the same proportion in which the 
one-pound notes now come back to you in the case of an over issue >—I do not say 
they would not; but in fact the larger notes come back, and the one-pound notes 
do not, that is the fact at present. 

Supposing there was a sovereign put into circulation for every one-pound note 


that is now In circulation, would not the sovereigns come back to you in the same | 


proportion in which the one-pound notes now come back to you upon the same 
transactions P—Y es. 

Do you know whether there are many counterfeit sovereigns in circulation in 
Treland?—I have not the means of knowing that. 

Do you believe that there are ?—I cannot say; I have met with them, but not 
very frequently; there 1s a good deal of counterfeit silver. 
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Have you had many forgeries of notes of the Provincial Bank p—None. 

Have you known many sovereigns rejected by the bank gn account of their being 
light in weight?—Not to any great degree that I know of. 

As gold will lose its weight by constant removal from place to place, as well as 
by being in constant circulation, will not the necessity of frequently reweighing it 
be attended with inconvenience to the public :—lIt retards business very much. 

Are there many half sovereigns in circulation in Ireland r—I have seen very few 
indeed. 

Is there a greater difficulty in keeping the half sovereigns in circulation than the 
sovereigns?—I have had so few opportunities of making observation upon ‘that 
point that I cannot speak as to it. | . 

You have been asked with reference to the extent of the power the local directors 
have of discounting bills, are not they supplied with stamped notes by orders from 
the controlling board here ?— Yes, they are all sent from London. 

Then they cannot receive, of course, at any time but the quantum of notes sent to 
them ?—The notes are prepared in London and sent to Dublin to be stamped, 
according as a supply is wanted by the agents. . . 

If the Committee were furnished with the amount of the small-note circulation 
of the bank of Ireland, and of the provincial bank in Connaught and Munster, 
would not they then be informed of nearly the total amount of the small note circa- 
lation in those two provinces ?—There are the notes of Pyke and of Leslie’s banks ; 
I do not know to what extent these notes are out yet, and there is the Mallow Bank 
and the Wexford Bank: those are the whole to the south of Dublin. 

Is there any bank at Cork now that issues notes ?—No; but the Mallow Bank, 
which is sixteen miles from Cork, does in factissue them by means of a correspondent 
in Cork. 

Do any of the Dublin banks push their notes into Munster or Connaught *— 
I am not aware that they do so particularly. 


John Holmes Houston, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


YOU are connected with the Belfast Bank ?—I am. | 

When was that bank established r—In 1808. 

You are not connected with any bank established under the act of last session? 
—I am not. | 

There was one Belfast Bank that was merged in the bank established under the 

‘act of last session ?>—There was. 

What was the name of that bank *—It was called the Northern Bank, and now 
it is called the Northern Banking Company. 

Do you know the number of partners that that consists of :—I have heard sixty. 

How many partners does the bank with which you are connected consist?— 
Three now; it was four originally. With respect to the Belfast Bank, I should 
mention that the original Belfast Bank was established in 1784, in which a relative 
of mine was principally concerned and three other gentlemen. At that time they 
deposited a capital of 10,0004. each, before bank-notes were in circulation ; they 
carried on business till the year 1798, and they issued notes payable in gold, and 
the very utmost extent of their issue did not exceed 30,000 /.; very seldom so much ; 
it was generally from 20,000/. to 30,000/. They gave up business in the year 
1798, at the time of the Rebellion, and although they charged six per cent discount 
on Belfast bills, and commission on Dublin bills and English bills, they retired, 
after having managed the business with great prudence and economy, without having 
made any thing beyond the interest for their capital. Then the Belfast Bank, of 
which I am a member, was established in the year 1808, after bank-notes became 
the circulating medium of the country, and we carried on business in a much more 
extensive manner than the former bank, issuing notes and paying in bank of Ireland 
notes. 

How long have you resided at Belfast?-—I have resided there since the year 
31782 or 1783; in fact I am a native of Belfast; when I returned from school I 
went there. 

Were you in any way connected with the bank which existed in 17842?—My 
uncle was the principal manager and director of the bank; I lived very much with 
him, and I knew a good deal about it; I was not in the bank myself. 

What was the amount of notes issued by that bank? —It never exceeded 30,000/. 

Did they issue five and ten pound-notes?—Very few; mostly small notes, 
guineas and pounds. 
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Do you recollect the period when there was a gold circulation in the north of 
Ireland ?—I do perfectly ; at the time that I speak of there was nothing but gold 
circulated, except in the immediate vicinity of Belfast. 

Was there an ample circulation of gold in the north of Ireland previous to the 
year 1797 ?—There was an ample circulation for the limited business that was then 
carried on. 

There was sufficient for the business then carried on ?—I think there was. 

Was there any disposition to hoard gold visible before the Rebellion ?—Yes; at 
that time the country people wished to hoard it, and after the war commenced there 
was a great demand for gold for export; the guineas were bought up at a premium 
of from 6d. to 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

That was after the Bank restriction ’—Yes. 

What year are you referring tof—I cannot say the year exactly, but it was at 
different times during the French war. 

Was it before or after the Bank restriction?—I suppose the very high premium 
was after the Bank restriction. 

You have stated that in the year 1798, when the old Belfast Bank wound up its 
concerns and ceased to carry on the banking business, it had only a circulation 
altogether of 30,000 2.; of what did the circulation of Belfast and all that part 
consist -—Gold. 

Then gold could not have disappeared at that period ?—It had not. 

It was, then, later than 1798 that the progress of the war led to the gold being 
withdrawn >—It was. | 

Up to what time did the landlords of the north of Ireland insist upon having 
their rents paid in gold ?—There were some landlords continued to insist upon it 
almost constantly. 

Cannot you name the period when that ceased?—TI could not exactly say the 
year it ceased in, but it was not generally insisted on, I think, for the last five or 
six years of the war. 

Was not the practice of the north this—that the sellers of linen insisted upon 
being paid in gold in the markets, and all the landlords of the north insisted upon 
having their rents paid in gold, for several years after the Bank restriction ?—Yes ; 
I think they did. : 7 

That is, the currency of the north continued to be a gold currency for several 
years after the year 1797°—No;; although they insisted upon payment in gold I 
do not think it was the currency of the country, because, for instance, on the day 
that the agent went into a particular town to meet the tenants to receive the rents, he 
said, ‘You must bring me gold ;” some shopkeeper in the town might have a great 
number of guineas, probably he would have two or three or four or five hundred 
pounds worth of guineas; the country people were then obliged to go and buy those 
guineas from the shopkeeper, and carry them to the agent to pay the rents; and as 
soon as that was done the guineas were carried by a back door to the same shop- 
keeper, and sold and brought out again on the next occasion which required them. 

Although the bank at the time of winding up its concerns had made no profit, 
probably the partners in the bank had made a profit. annually which they had 
expended ?—No, they had not; they were all men of business; they carried on 
their business without any agent; they had no stamp to pay for their notes, and I 
know very well that they did not make more than interest of their money, because 
they told me so. 

Did they annually divide the profits of the year among themselves -—They did; 
but the profit of the whole firm did not exceed, upon the average, the interest of 
the capital. 

Not including what they had expended annually '-—It was merely the interest of 
40,000/. at six per cent. 

At the period when there was a gold circulation in the north of Ireland, did not 
the circulation in the south of Ireland consist chiefly of paper f—I have been told so. 

About the year 1798 >—Yes. 

From the opportunities you had of comparing the state of the north of Ireland 
at that time with that of the south, do you apprehend it was less flourishing than 
the south of Ireland ?—We always conceived that the north of Ireland was much 
more industrious than the south, and that the people lived better and made more 

money, and were more comfortable in every respect. 

You do not think that the possession of a gold circulation in the north of Ireland 
at all depressed that part of the country, as compared with the south, which 
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enjoyed a paper circulation ?—By no means ; because we had enough at that:time 
to circulate for the limited trade we then had; but at present the trade is so 
much extended that I should imagine we could not procure a suffictent quantty of 
gold to circulate in lieu of notes. ; , , 

If you had a supply of gold circulation, bearing the same proportion to the com- 
mercial transactions of the north of Ireland, that the supply of the gold circulation 
in 1790 bore to the commercial transactions at that time, do you apprehend there 
would be in that case any more difficulty in conducting the commercial transactions 
of the country now than there was then -—Not as long as it remained, but it would 
be very uncertain ; I should fear that it would be hoarded up by the country people, 
and if the foreign exchange was against the country it might be bought up to be 
exported, and it might disappear. 

Why was it not sent off from the north of Ireland previously to 1797 ?—It was 
not the interest of the people to send it till it bore a premium; when it bore a 
premium it was bought up and sent off. 7 | 7 

When did it begin to disappear ?—Some time after the commencement of the 
war. oo | . 

When was the bank with which you are now connected established -—In 1808. 

Has it continued ever since r— Yes. - 4 

It is not united with the Northern Bank ?—No. . , 

What branches has your bank established >—We have seven or eight agencies, 
not branches, in different parts of the country, to whom we send money, and they 
discount bills at their own risk ; they make us remittances in bills, and they charge 
us a commission; but we have no branches connected with us. | 

Do those agents receive a salary ?—No, they charge a commission; we do not 
pay a salary to any agent; they are all responsible for the bills they take; they 
charge commission upon the bills. __# 

Is there any limitation as to the length of time the bills you discount have to 
run?—There is; they very seldom exceed sixty-one days; there are some 
particular exceptions possibly. __ 7 :. 

Supposing an agent, at his own risk, discounted a bill that had six months to run, 
informing you that he did it.at his own risk, should you make any objection?— 
We should ; we shuuld probably send it back to him again. _ 

At what towns are those agents situated ?—We have an agent at Derry, an 
agent in Armagh, an agent in Bannbridge,. an agent in Newry, an agent in Bally- 
menagh, an agent in Coleraine,. and we have an agent in two other places. 

When were those agents established !—A good number of years ago; very soon 
after the establishment of the bank; we found it to our advantage to establish 

ents. ys a 
Haye you increased the number of them lately?—I do not think we have fot 
two or three years. —- 7 | 
-. How long have you had one at Derry !—I suppose twelve or fifteen years, ot 
more; Mr. Smith, I think, was one of our first agents. 

Has the bank of Ireland a regular establishment at Derry ?—I think they have. 

Has the Provincial Bank a branch establishment there >—They have. 

Has the establishment of the branch of the Provincial Bank at Derry lessened 
the business done by your agent at Derry ?—It has; the establishment of any other 
bank of course would lessen it. | 

Has it made any alteration in the mode of transacting your business by your 
agent ?—Not any. | 

You have not widened his discretion at all as to the bills he may discount >— 
Not at all. 3 

At what rate of interest does your agent discount?—At five per cent; it was 
first six per cent, and then it was five; then it was reduced to four, when the 
bank of Ireland reduced it to four, and latterly the bank of Ireland raised it again 
to five, and we followed their example. : 

Do you receive any deposits at Belfast ?—We do. -_ 

What interest do you allow upon those deposits ?—We allowed two per cent, 
and now we allow three. | 

Are the agents allowed to take deposits >—They are not. 

They have nothing to do with deposits ?— No. . 

Do they issue notes in any other way, except in the discount of bills?—In no 
other way. : , 

At the principal seat of the bank at Belfast do you give cash credits ?>—No. 
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The only way in which you issue notes, either at Belfast or at any of the towns 
where you have an agent, is by the discount of bills!—Yes, we keep accounts with 
a great number of merchants; and if a merchant sends in bills to' the amount of 

1,000/,, he desires them to be discounted and brought to his credit, and then he 
draws checks at sight upon us till the 1,000 7. is drawn for. 

Supposing that upon an account of that kind there is a balance of 2007. in your 
hands, do you allow him interest upon that balance?— Not any, if he had ten 
thousand. 

What is the description of notes you issue ?— Since the assimilation of the cur- 
rency we have not issued any thing higher than two guineas; we have notes of one 
pound, one guinea, one pound five, thirty shillings, a guinea and a half, two pounds, 
and two guineas. 

Is that division of sums adopted with a view of affording accommodation to 
ie an ?—-T’o the manufacturers, the linen nen: and the cotton trade, and so 
ort 

Do you find that the having them divided in that way lessens the necessity for 
keeping up a large silver circulation ?— There is no silver circulation, except merely 
under a pound ; silver is not too abundant. 

Do not your notes enable the parties to discharge a debt for a shilling ?— Yes, it is 
a great accommodation to the manufacturers, certainly. 
™ — are the notes issued by the agent at Derry payable ?>—All payable in 

ublin. 

Are they payable in gold, or in bank of Ireland notes?—There is no mention 
made of what they are payable in, but of course it is the same to us whether they 
are payable in gold or bank of Ireland notes. 

Supposing a party presented a one-pound note and decennial’ the payment of 
a@ sovereign at Belfast, demanding it as a right to try the question, do not you 
— that you are under a legal obligation to pay him a sovereign ?—I should 
think so. 

Do you mean at Dublin or at Belfast ?—I should think even at Belfast; if he 
demanded it as aright we would not refuse, although it would be very inconvenient 
to keep a capital at both Dublin and Belfast; we could not do it. 

Are you under an obligation to pay your notes in gold in Dublin?—Either in 
gold or bank of Ireland notes. 

If a man presented one of your notes in Dublin and demanded a sovereign, 
would he receive a sovereign !—Then of course we must give it to him; it makes 
no difference to us whether he demands it in notes or in gold, pees the bank of 
Ireland must pay in gold. 

Have you had any forgeries of your notes >—Very few, I have seen some, but 
not many. 

Then you never did issue any notes, specifying upon the face of the note that it 
was payable in the paper of the bank of Ireland ’—I do not think we did, and yet 
I had an impression that at one time we did so as a precautionary measure ; but 
I find upon inquiring at the engraver’s here that I was mistaken. 

Do you find, in point of fact, that payments for very small sums of 5s. or 7s. 6d. 
and payments of that kind, are actually made by the exchange of your notes'— 
They are. 

You think that is a great accommodation to the public :—Very great. 

Do you apprehend that the consequence of that will be that a much smaller 
amount of silver circulation will be necessary than would otlierwise be necessary ?— 
Of course. 

Is there a complaint of a want of silver circulation in the country?—I do not 
think there is; I think there is: just sufficient, but nothing redundant. 

Do you think there would be enough, provided your notes were not made of 
such broken amounts ?—I think it would require rather more, but all the notes 
issued by private banks are of the same description. 

What proportion does your circulation below 5/. bear to the circulation above 


51.:—We do not circulate a single note abuve two guineas ; we tried the circula- — 


tion of four-pound, eight-pound, and twenty-pound notes, and we found that they 
would not pay for the stamp; for they never remained out any time, they were 
taken up by the shopkeepers and the different persons that wished to make remit- 
tances to Dublin; they never remained out in circulation, and we did not find that 
any note above two guineas either served the eountry as a circulating medium, or 
would answer to the bank. 
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Sometimes you tind your notes returned upon you much quicker than at other 
times ?— Yes. 

To what do you attribute that circumstance '—There are a variety of causes ; 
alarms will take place occasionally in every country where bank paper circulates ; 
the slightest thing will create an alarm, and the couatry people come in and send 
their notes forward in great numbers for a weck or ten days probably. 

When they send them in do they ask for bank of Ireland notes, or gold -—7They 
never get gold; they might get gold if they choose to send the notes up to Dublin, 
where they are payable. 

The common people do not send them to Dublin, do they t —No, but they go 
to the shopkeepers and request they will exchange them either for bank of Ireland 
notes or other notes that they conceive more valuable; such alarms have taken 
place frequently, and our agents at those times are supplied with the bank of lre- 
land paper in large quantities ; and to any one that comes to them with notes they 
give bank of Ireland paper for them, and then the alarm has always gone off in 
a day or two. 

Has the amount of the circulation of the Belfast Bank increased of late >—This year 
it has diminished very much since the assimilation of the currency, and since the 
discussion on the question in Parliament; but I do not attribute it altogether to that, 
but a great deal to the state of the country, the mercantile difficulties that have 
existed. 

There has probably been an increase in the amount of the circulation since the 
establishment of the Provincial Bank ?—The Provincial Bank has been so short 
a time established that that could not make much difference, but the Northern 
Banking Company have extended themselves very much, and I suppose they have 
more in circulation than we have, although it is probable we had more than any 
other bank for many years. 

At what towns has the Northern Bank branches ?—I believe they have agents in 
nearly the same towns that we have. 

Have any banks in the north of Ireland been discontinued since the establish- 
ment of the Northern Bank and the Provincial Bank, except the Belfast Bank that 
was merged in the Northern Bank ?—No; but prior to that time, about the year 
1816, the Newry Bank. In my recollection there never were more at any one period 
than five banks to the north of Dublin, and three of those were in Belfast, one in 
Newry and one in Lurgan; the Lurgan Bank wound up their affairs and discon- 
tinued business, the Newry Bank failed, and the Belfast banks remain still, only 
with the change of the Northern Bank into the Northern Banking Company. 

When those banks existed, how was the circulation of Donegal aud Tyrone 
supplied :— A good deal with bank of Ireland notes, and the Belfast banks, also 
those of Messrs. Ball and Co. 

How many banks are there now in existence to the north of Dublins—There 
are five in Belfast, I believe; there are three banks in Belfast, and a branch of the 
bank of Ireland, and a branch of the Provincial Bank. 

Are those the only banks in the province of Ulster >—Yes. 

All your notes are made payable in Dublin only r—Yes. 

In point of fact, are you in the practice of exchanging your notes for bank of 
Treland notes or sovereigns for any person who brings those notes to you?— For 
individuals ; if country people come in and say that their landlord wishes a bank of 
Treland note, we give it to them; but if a person brings in a large bundle, we say, 
they are payable in Dublin, and we do not of course keep a second capital to pay 
them here. | 

Then in point of fact at those periods when the circulation is considerably con- 
tracted by some alarm, you would decline paying any mass of notes that might be 
presented at Belfast :—We would, because we must keep a capital where the notes 
are paid ; the business would not be worth following if we were obliged to keep a 
capital in two places. 

Why should not you keep a capital in Belfast '—Then we should not make them 


payable in Dublin; and if they were not made payable in Dublin, they would not 


circulate over so wide a country. : 

Is there any system of exchange of notes between your bank and other banks ?— 
Yes, every second morning we send to the other banks what notes we have of 
theirs; and if that exceeds what they have of ours, they give us a draught upon 
their agent in Dublin, at sight, for the balance, and vice versd we do the same. 

What would be the effect upon your banking establishment of a law that should 

| prevent 
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prevent you from issuing any notes under 5 /.:+~We would probably discontinue Appx. No. 17- 
the bank immediately. 

Would a law, which prevented you from issuing any notes under 3/7. have the % eo 
same effect ?—It would not reduce the business so much; our business has been —— 
profitable in consequence of the circulation. (19 April.) 

You issue no notes at present.to the amount of 3/.°-—We do not; if we were © 
not permitted to issue any below 3/. the circulation would be very limited indeed 
compared with what it is, for the small notes go-in payment of yarn and butter and 
linen cloth, and large notes would not answer for the purpose of general circulation 
in the country. It requires a very great circulation to pay the expenses of our 
establishment, the expenses are about '10,000/. a year; and therefore it would 
require about 200,000/, to circulate in order to pay the expenses of it, so that if we 
were limited to notes of 3/. we could not carry on the business in the same way in 
which we do now, 

Do you ever lend money upon mortgage ?—Never, we look upon that as quite 
foreign to the business of a banker. 

Do the issues bear any fixed proportion to the amount of deposits ?>—Not to the 
amount of deposits, it is only limited by our own discretion, and what we conceive 
we can meet at any time; we must always take care to be prepared to meet any 
run that might take place, and there have been some very sharp runs upon us at 
different times, in consequence of the failure of other banks. 

You have eight agents established in different parts of the country ?—Yes. 

Ts there any maximum of issue which each of those agents cannot exceed P— 
They are regulated every week ; we send them what money we think proper every 
week, and if we find at any time that money is likely to be scarce we tell them they 
must limit their discounts ; they must do so much less. 

Do you make a remittance in notes each week to the agents ?—Yes, we send 
them exactly the amount we wish them to discount. 

Does the agent who discounts a bill receive the payment of that bill when it 
becomes due ?—Sometimes ; but in general we wish them to be made payable in 
Belfast, Dublin or London ; some few bills are made payable in Derry and 
Armagh, but we do not wish it. | 

In the course of transacting business have the agents lost considerable sums in 
consequence of discounting bad bills P—They have lost occasionally. 

In what class of life are your agents ?>—We look out for persons in a respectable 
situation in business, that can give good security for what they do; for we generally 
have security. - : | 

May the agent be in business for himself ?>—Yes. 

What is the regulation with respect to his own bills?’ —They must come before 
us in the same way as others ; he cannot discount for himself without our express 
permission. | 

_ He has the power of discounting for other persons without your express permis- 
sion, has he not ?—Not his own bills, nor such as we disapprove of. 

Supposing he sends his bills to another agent, can that other agent discount his 
bills >—Not one of our agents, but an agent of ancther bank might; that would be 
a cross fire that would never answer. : 

bg is the security given by the agent >—According to the extent of the business 
he does. 

Does not that depend on the future ?— We do not know when we establish an 
agent the amount of business he will do, but we know the probable amount. 

Have you had many applications for those agencies ; is it a thing sought after >— 
We have had a great number. 

Ts any salary paid r— None whatever. 

If there is a loss upon the account of the agent does that fall upon the bank :— 
It does ; but, except in one or two instances, we have not lost much by any one of 
our agents. | 

You say the charges of the bank amount to 10,000/. a year; what do you include 
in those charges >—Stamps and the note paper, the commission of the agents in 
Dublin, in London, in Manchester and in Liverpool, &c. and wherever we have 
agents all through the country, and house rent, and manager’s salary, clerks, and 
@ great variety of charges of that kind. 

You do not include in that the interest of the capital of the bank, but only the 
interest of your own money r—We do not include in that any but our own money. 

When the first Belfast bank existed in 1784, at what rate did they discount bills? 
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At six per cent for Belfast bills ; Dublin bills came to from eight to nine -per cent. 

What commission did they charge ?>—As well as I recollect they charged 
@ quarter per cent upon a bill at sixty-one days upon Dublin, or three-eights, I am 
not sure which. ; : 

For what purpose have you an agent at London, Liverpool, &c. r-—For gettin 
bills accepted at Liverpool and London, and wherever we have bills drawn on; we 
are obliged to take such English bills, as approved of, that are offered to us. 

Are you in the habit of giving bills for the remittances of landlords rents in 
Belfast >—We do; we take bills at a per centage, whatever the price of the market 
is, and we generally charge about a quarter more. 

Do all the agents issue notes of all denominations >—They do all those small 
notes. , 

- You send some of each denomination to all the agents employed ?—Yes. 

Can you state what the weekly amount of discounts in Beltast at present is, not 
of your own bank alone, but of the whole ?—I could not at all state that accurately ; 
I could state what we have done ourselves, taking in the whole of the agents, and 
every thing else, I dare say we have discounted from 40,000/. to 50,000 /. in the 
course of a week. 

Have you any means of knowing what the amount of weekly discount by the 
different banks at Belfast may now amount to r—lI have not. : 

Are your issues regulated in any degree by the issues of the Bank of [reland :— 
Not always; we always hold between 80,000/. and 100,000/. of 34 per cents 
to bring into the market at any time ; and if we asked for 20,000/. or more upon 
a deposit of stock we could get it for a short time. - , 

How do you supply your agents in Dublin with bank of Ireland notes to pay 
your notes with ?— By bills on Dublin and England; the former of which they 
collect when due, and the latter they pass upon Change; and we also remit them 
bank of Ireland notes when they come into our hands. 

Do not the other banks at Belfast, and the branch of the Provincial Bank, issue 
notes above two guineas ?—The Northern Banking Company issue some at four 
pounds and five pounds I believe. 

Do the Provincial Bank issue none above that amount ?>—I never saw one of the 
Provincial bank-notes; they were only established about two or three weeks ago. 

If the bank of Ireland was to limit its discounts considerably, and make a con- 
siderable contraction of its paper, would not that circumstance have an effect upon 
the conduct of the country banks in issuing their paper :— Immediately ; we have 
got Dublin paper discounted at the bank of Ireland occasionally. Our bank is 
a private bank, but we have sometimes vot paper discounted at the bank of Ireland. 

Therefore, if the bank of Ireland 1s acting upon a Jiberal principle in discounting 
bills and issuing paper, will not that be an inducement to other banks to deal largely 
also ?—lIt will. 

Then in point of fact the issues of the country banks are in some degree regu- 
lated by the issues of the bank of Ireland ?—I think they are. , 

Have you ever known any Scotch notes find their way into the north of Ireland 
about Belfast >—Some few of them come over occasionally by travellers. 

Not to any great extent >—No. 

Do you ever remember any instance of a forgery of those Scotch notes >—Very 
often. 

If thecirculation of the notes under five pounds were prohibited, would you con- 
tinue to have agents for your bank in different towns?—I do not think we should 
continue the business at all; it would be quite on a different footing; we should 
have to charge a commission to merchants, upon the discount of the bills, to remu- 
nerate us for the expense of the establishment, and to make some profit. 

Have the commercial transactions of the province of Ulster very materially 
increased, and to what extent, within the last twenty or twenty-five years ?>—I think 
they are. Immediately before I left home 1 was engaved in public business, but 
I wrote to a friend in Belfast from Downpatrick to request he would get me an 
account of the principal exports of Irish produce and manufactures for the last 
twenty years, and he could only procure it in the years 1809 and 1810, that was 
just after the banks came into operation, and I think it would be highly satisfactory 
to the Committee to know what it has been since. In 1809 the exports of Irish 


_ produce and manufactures from Belfast amounted to 2,567,271/. 8s. 3d., and in 


1810 they amounted to 2,904,520/ 19s., making an increase in 1810 of 
537,249l. 8s. 3d. 
Was 
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Was that the-real value of the produce :—Yes; I have here an enumeration of 
all the articles. | _ ) _ 

Have they since that time increased considerably r—I have not been able to 
ascertain that. 

Is it your opinion that they have increased or diminished ?—Greatly increased. 

What are the particular inconveniences that you conceive the north of Ireland 
would suffer by prohibiting the issue of notes under five pounds?—I think agri- 
cultural produce would fall, and the rent of land would fall very considerably in 
consequence. | | | 

What inconvenience would it occasion to the purchasers of different kinds of 
produce in the different markets >—There would be less capital I should think, and 
less capability of paying for the produce. 


Mr. Thomas Joplin, called in ; and Examined. 


- WERE you ever connected with any of the Scotch banks ?—I never was. 

Or with any bank in Great Britain ?—Not any. 

What caused you to turn your attention to the state of the Scotch banking esta- 
blishments —The failure of the banks in the north of England, where I was 
resident, and some acquaintance with Scotland, led me to inyuire into the difference 
of the two systems, and from that to publish a pamphlet upon the subject. 

Were you resident in Scotland >—I resided in Newcastle. 

You were unconnected with any banking establishment —Yes. 

What was your occupation at Newcastle -—A merchant. 

Had you extensive dealings with the Scotch banks >—Not very extensive dealings. 
I had connections and dealings in Scotland, but not particularly extensive dealings 
with the Scotch banks. : 

Did you hold a situation in connexion with the Provincial Bank of Ireland >—~ 
I assisted in forming that establishment, and held the situation of secretary, which, 
since the proposed alteration in the charter of the bank of England, I have 
resigned. 

Is there any difference between the mode of doing business adopted by the Pro- 

vincial Bank, and the mode adopted by the Scotch banks ?—It is the intention of 
the Provincial Bank to follow the principles of business adopted by the Scotch 
banks, but they have not yet had an opportunity of carrying them into complete 
effect. 
_ Do you mean without making any variation whatever?—The principle upon 
which the Scotch banks do business differently from the English banks is in the 
mode of lending money upon cash accounts, a principle which it is the intention 
of the Provincial Bank to carry into effect, as soon as the circumstances of the 
times will admit of its being done with advantage. 

Have you been in Ireland >—Yes; but not in the provincial parts of Ireland ; 
not further than Dublin. 

Were you in Ireland on business connected with the Provincial Bank ?—Yes. 

Had they opened cash credits at the time you were connected with them ?—To 
a limited extent. | 

Did they conduct the business of cash credits precisely in the way that the 
Scotch banks conduct it?—Yes. = 

At what towns had they opened cash credits at that time?r—At Cork and other 
branches, but they had not carried it very extensively into effect. 

When a person deposited 1,000/., and had an account current with the bank, 
did the Provincial Bank allow interest upon the balance ?—Yes. 

What was the amount of interest they allowed:—Two per cent. | 

Supposing there had been a prohibition by law to issue notes under five pounds 
in Ireland, do you think the Provincial Bank would have been established >— 
I think there are very few towns in which the Provincial Bank could have esta- 
blishments, if they were not permitted to circulate notes under the value of 5. 
The commercial business of Ireland is so small, and its banking operations so few, 
see they would not pay for the establishment of banks independently of the circu- 

ation. 

Have you formed any opinion as to what would be the effect of a law upon the 
mercantile interest of Ireland generally, which should prevent the circulation of 
promissory notes under 5/., do you think there would be any difficulty in procuring 
a sufficient amount of specie for the circulation of the country ?>—The banks that 
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circulate the large notes would have to supply the proportion of gold currency 
required ; I do not suppose it would make any difference in the total amount of the 
currency, if the banks could procure a sufficient quantity of gold from England. 

Would it not diminish the profits of the bank pro tantor—Yes; and it would 
prevent the establishment of banks in many parts of the country, where the esta- 
blishment of them would be productive of great benefit. 

Supposing the usury laws were repealed, what would be the effect that would be 
produced ?—I should not think that there is a sufficient extent of commercial ope- 
rations in the provincial towns of Ireland, with the exception of four or five, to 
support the establishment of a bank without a circulation, under any system of 
charges that could be adopted. 

How do you account for it, that both the Provincial Bank and the bank of Ireland, 
and other banking establishinents, have been enabled to establish branch banks at 
different towns in Ireland, where they exist concurrently >—Where three or four 
banks can profitably found establishments now, one perhaps might exist if the 
small-note circulation were withdrawn; but it does not appear to me, from the 
amount of business done in the provincial parts of Ireland, that without a small- 
note circulation banking could be carried on extensively. About two-thirds of the 
amount of the circulation in the provincial parts of Ireland, or at least in the 
south of Ireland, consist of notes under the value of 57. 

Have you formed any calculation as to the total amount of small-note circulation 
requisite for Ireland ?—I have formed no other estimate than that contained in the 
documents called for by the House of Commons, and it appears from that to be 
about two millions. | ae 

That contains only the amount of notes stamped: js that any criterion of the 
amount in circulation ?—The Return from the bank of Ireland I believe gives the 
amount in circulation, which appears to be about 1,600,0004. I never attempted 
to form any very correct calculation of the other small notes of the other banks, 
but I suppose, added to those of the bank of Ireland, the total amount may be 
2,000,0004. ° 

Are there now in circulation small notes to the amount of 400,0001. of all 
tne other banking establishments besides the bank of Ireland?—I should think 
there must be that amount at least. : 

Supposing there was once established in Ireland a gold currency of sovereigns 
to the amount of two millions, do you apprehend there would be any difficulty in 
carrying on the mercantile transactions of that country -—I should imagine there 
would be no difficulty in carrying on the present mercantile transactions of that 
country; the injury sustained would consist in the premium being withdrawn, which 
the circulation at present gives to the establishment of banks in the different parts 
of the country where they would be of great advantage to It. 

Supposing the banks were allowed to cover the new expenses they would incur 
by an additional rate of interest, would not there be the same inducement to 
establish banks that there is at present, and would not the charge fall upon the 
country generally, and not upon the banks themselves:—That might be the case in 
England and Scotland ; but I do not think in Ireland there is business sufficient under 
any charge to pay for the establishment of banks in most parts of the country, 
without the profits to be derived from the circulation. 

Do not you think a person would rather pay seven per cent interest than relinquish 
the advantage of getting his bills discounted, or of getting a cash credit ?—Cer- 
tainly ; the cash credits are generally granted to people of small capitals, who I 
ow pay a small additional interest, rather than forego the advantages they 
afford. ! 

Then if they would consent to pay that additional interest, surely there would 
then be no inducement to the bank to abstain from discounting ?—I should say 
that in a neighbourhood where perhaps there is a circulation of 20 or 30,0004 
the interest derived from which would pay for the establishment of a branch, there 
might not be, in the present state of Ireland, a sufficient number of agriculturists, 
manufacturers and merchants, who could take advantage of banking accommodation 


‘to pay one fourth the expenses of an establishment by means of such charges; yet 


the encouragement and support which a bank would afford them, might enable 
them to extend their operations with great advantage to the country, as well as be 

an inducement to others to settle in the neighbourhood. 
It might perhaps be necessary to discontinue the banking establishment at Clon- 
mel for instance ; but why should not the parties who live in the neighbourhood of 
. Clonmel 
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Clonmel get their bills discounted at the bank which might be established at 
Cork ?—They might get their bills upon England discounted, and their bills upon 
Dublin, but they would not be able to get advances of capital upon local credit. 

Why should not an agriculturist living at Mallow get an advance of capital from 
a branch bank established in Cork r—Those in the greatest credit might, but the 
opportunities of knowledge of individuals at a distance is not so perfect, and the 
facilities are not so great as where there is a bank established upon the spot. 

Do you conceive it would be advisable to have a bank established in every 
town in Ireland r—lI conceive it would be a great advantage to Ireland. 

Supposing there was not a bank established in every town in Ireland, do you 
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apprehend that where a party produced sufficient security and was willing to pay — 


a sufficient rate of interest, there would be any objection whatever to advance 
capital to that individual, athough he might reside at the distance of twenty or 
thirty miles from the seat of the banking establishment r—None at all. 

Have you made any inquiry as to the mede of conducting the banking establish- 
ments at Limerick before the establishment of the branch provincial bank ?— 
I made general inquiry. 

Are you aware that bills were discounted by discounting houses, who issued 
nothing but bank of Ireland notes r—Yes. 

It has been stated to the Committee that the charge to a party getting a bill 
discounted amounted to twelve and even fifteen per cent, when the commission was 
charged with the interest; do you apprehend that to be a correct statement ?>— 
' I cannot speak to the correctness of that statement, but those bills were bills no 
doubt drawn upon Dublin or Great Britain for goods shipped and sent out of the 
country, and that interest would be paid as a matter of necessity nore than of 
choice. 

If discounting houses can exist by the discount of bills, where they gain no 
profit by issuing their own paper, and if persons can be found who will pay twelve 
or fifteen per cent interest upon the discount of those bills, do not you think that 
affords a strong presumption that a banking establishment which was allowed to 
charge seven or eight per cent interest upon the discount of bills, would find it a 
profitable concern in Ireland r—If charges at the rate of twelve per cent were made 
upon these bills, or even if a higher charge was made, the parties would probably 
have been obliged to pay it, or otherwise have sent the bills themselves to be re- 
ceived where payable, and have incurred the risk and expense of having the money 
returned to them. This charge of twelve per cent would be as much a charge of 
commission or rate of exchange as of interest. 

How did the discounting houses, in the north of Ireland, exist previously to 
1797 '—Probably by purchasing the bills drawn against the produce of the country 
exported. 

Previously to the year 1797 an agriculturist could raise money in the north of 
Ireland by the discounting a bill, which bill was discounted in gold, and the profit 
to the bank which discounted arose from a charge of six per cent interest, and 
something as commission: supposing that the issue of notes below five pounds were 
now to be prohibited, why should not the banking establishment derive a profit 
from discounting local bills in five-pound notes, if five-pound notes could be issued, 
and if they could not, in sovereigns, charging seven per cent interest for the amount 
of their advances :—I have no doubt whatever that if all notes were withdrawn 
from circulation, there would be persons who would borrow money at that rate of 
interest, rather than not have it; but the question, with reference to the establish- 
ment of a bank, would be, whether it was probable that the amount of business 
that would be done would support the expenses of it, and leave a sufficient profit 


besides. It does not appear to me, from what has come under my observation, . 


that there would be sufficient of such business to support a bank, except in a few 


large towns ; say in Limerick, Cork, Belfast, and Waterford; perhaps not in any 


other. | 
- Would that not have the effect of diminishing the operating capital of the coun- 
try °-—I think it would be a very great disadvantage to Ireland in its present state ; 
in the infancy of the commerce and agriculture of the country, every little assist- 
ance is of great importance to it; that assistance would now be invaluable to Ireland 
which might be of no consequence to either England or Scotland: the present 
question is of infinitely more importance to Ireland than to Scotland or England. 
Do not you think it absolutely essential for the permanent improvement of Ire- 
Jand that the banking establishments of that country should be placed upon 
a perfectly secure footing ?—Certainly. 
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Do you think there is any country in the world that has suffered so much as 
Ireland, within the last meaty venient from the insecurity of its banking eswnlsi: 
ments?—No. . 
~ Do you not apprehend that the issues of those different banks did for a time 
operate in furtherance of the local improvement of the country ?—Yes. 

Do not you apprehend that Ireland has lost more by the failure of those banking 
establishments than she would have lost if there had been less facility of credit, but 
if. the banking of that country had been conducted upon a sure footing ?—I have 
assumed in all that I have said that the banks should be established on the secure 
footing upon which the Provincial Bank and the bank of Ireland is founded; nothing 
can be worse than the system of banking that has been carried on in Ireland here- 
tofore, which system is now, noweyet, near exungusned:) in the Provincial parts of 
the country. 

Do you think the Sov bank of ivdland established upon the principles 
upon which it is now established, provides a perfect security against an over issue of 
paper, and the consequences that might result from: its over issue —Certamly 
not; I think public companies can over ~ issue pauper just as much as private banks.. 

What js the check upen that over issue’—I do not see any efficient check; the 
Introduction gold Ww al to a certain extent be a check, but it will not be a perfect 
one. 

.Do you think it necessary as a whee that said should be ‘ntioduded’ = think 
to a certain extent.it may be useful as a check ; the banks could never increase their - 
issues of five: pound notes without supplying an equal proportion of gold currency, 
which proportion would be a quantity equal to the amount of small notes now in 
circulation. If a bank was to over issue to the extent say of 100,000/., and the 
proportion which the small notes under the value of 5 /. bore to the whole circu- 
lation was one third, or one half, it could not maintain that sam in circulation 
without supplying 50 or 100,000¢. in sovereigns. ‘These would have to be 
obtained from London, and in @ majority of cases would have to be purchased ‘by 
a sale of government securities. As an increase. of issues, however, generally takes 
place when capital is: becoming scarce and valuable, this’ sale would: have to: be 
made at a loss, and the question for‘a'bank to consider would be, whether for an 
scree. of issues, which pen only sas remporany: at oe be worth ‘making any 
sacrifice. = Lage 8 
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_ Thomas Kinnear, Esq. called i in; and Examined. 


YOU are a banker in Edinburgh, are you not ?—I am.. 

. You: are also a director of one of the chartered banks of Scotland, are you 
not?—I am a director of the bank of Scotland, which is established by act of 
Parliament; it does not hold a charter from the Crown, but in common Bogue it 
is called a Chartered Bank. 

In your capacity of a private banker have you any branch | banks established in 
any part of Scotland !—wNone. . 

_ Are you,-in your capacity of a private banker, agent. for any banks. which are sO 
established ? ~Oar house are agents for several country banks in Scotland. 

They keep their accounts, and transact their business ee yous hovse 10: 
Edinburgh 2—Yes, they do. 

In your capacity of a director of a chartered bank, and in your capacity of 
agent to‘ private banks, and yourself a banker,’ you can probably give the.Com- 
mittee an account of the whole system of banking in its ‘different ‘branches, and 
the mode in which ‘it is carried on in Scotland?—I have been. a director:.of the 
bank of Scotland.for about a year only, and therefore, perhaps, Iam not equal 
to giving so detailed an account of the system of their banking as I should .other- 
wise do, inasmuch as I have had only one year ’s PA penences in At, but I think I am 
acquainted with the system generally. bo ee ee 

Does your private bank issue one-pound notes >No. 


Does it advance money on what are called cash credits >No, it does not 
J shoul 
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I should explain to the Committee that we have, during nearly seventy years that 
our banking house has been established, in two instances permitted parties to over- 
draw their accounts on bonds, certainly similar to cash credits; with these excep- 
tions the question may be answered decidedly in the negative. 

In what does your business consist at this banking house ?—Our business con: 
sists of two branches; dealing in capital, and being agents for country banks... 

By dealing in capital you mean receiving deposits from the customers of the 
bank ---By dealing in capital, I mean using my own capital in the way of loan, and 
borrowing and lending capital generally. : -_ 

Part of which consists of deposits ?—Certainly. | 

By borrowed capital you mean deposits?—Yes. 

In what manner do you generally employ the capital of your bank? —Upon the 
usual securities in which bankers deal, either private or public securities. 

Discounting bills of exchange probably ?—Y es. : 

Do you lend money on mortgage ?—No. | 

In fact your business as a private banker resembles very much the business of a 
private banker in London, having also the agency of country banks?—I am not 
acquainted with the business of a private banker in London, and, therefore, I can 
hardly answer that question. 

What do you mean by lending on private security?-—Our house do not lend on 
mortgage, but they might lend on mortgage. I should be afraid to attempt to 
enumerate all the securities on which we occasionally lend, I- might unintentionally 
leave some out: Bills of exchange ; permitting parties whom we know to be sol- 
vent to borrow from us, perhaps by overdrawing their accounts. The nature of the 
securities we receive depends upon the nature of the transaction. 

Is it a common practice to permit parties to overdraw their accounts? — Where 
we are satished of our security it is occasionally one of the modes in which we 
Jend capital. 

Do you lend money generally in that way —To what I think a proper extent. 
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What is the distinction you take, between not granting cash credits and lending - 


money by advances to parties who are solvent, and who keep accounts with you :— 
Lending money is making an advance of the cash we have, and which we want to 
employ, that we do if we permit parties to overdraw their accounts; they come 
and ask whether we will lend them so many hundred pounds, and we do it. 
Giving a cash credit is not advancing the money, but promising to advance the 
money if at any future period the party applying shall want it, whether convenient 
to the banker or not. : 

Do you permit accounts to be overdrawn without having taking previous secu- 
rityr—Certainly not, without knowing that we are secure. 

Without having taken previous security from the party?—I should say, certainly 
not. Usually if a person, who possessed a large fortune to our knowledge, came 
in and asked to overdraw his account to so many hundred pounds, we should 
not refuse it; but it is generally the case that we take a promissory note, and we 
charge the discount of it, and place the proceeds to the credit of the party. 

Of course upon those transactions you charge interest ?—Yes, certainly. 

You state that a cash credit is an engagement on the part of the banker to. Jend 
money within the limits of that engagement when required r— Yes, it is. _ —_ 

But your mode of transacting business is, instead of coming under a preliminary 
engagement to lend money, to grant that accommodation when required by the 
wants of any party in whose solvency you have confidence ?—Yes, if it suit us. | 

Is there any other difference between those two modes of lending money, except 
the different forms in which the security is given?—Our usual mode is by making a 
definite loan ; both definite in amount and definite in period. If a person has leave 
to overdraw his account indefinitely, it is a very rare and uncommon thing; the 


way in which we grant an accommodation in the common mode of our business is, 


by making a bill definite in its amount and definite in time. A cash account 19 
indefinite in amount, except that the mazvimum is defined, and it is indefinite in 
time. There is a slight difference in the return upon the capital employed in 
discounting bills and in the capital employed in advances on cash accounts when 
required, because the one is discount interest and the other is simple interest. As 
far as the mere question of the return for the capital goes, I do not at present 
recollect any other difference. | oS 

Are there many banks in Edinburgh who, like your house, carry on business 
without issuing one-pound notes, and without allowing cash creditss—There are 


three or four houses. 
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Do those houses, as far as you know, carry on business in the same manner as 
ou have stated your house to do, by advancing money to those who may require 
it, in whose sufficiency they have confidence ?—Yes, I presume so. _ 

What is the rate of interest you now charge on advances of this description ?— 
The rate of interest on discounts or overdrawn accounts at present is five per 
cent. 

What is the rate of interest on cash credits where the banks are in the habit of 

nting them ?—Five per cent. 

And in fact the rate of interest in the one and in the other mode of borrowing 
has always been kept the same?—The interest when a loan is made on a cash 
account is the same as the interest on a discount. There may, and I rather think 
there has been a difference in some banks between the interest charged on a cash 
account and the interest charged on a discount; I am not quite sure of that; I do 
not know any instance of its having been done, but I rather think it bas been done. 

When you are called upon in your own bank to give bills on London, are they at 
the same date as bills issued by banks that circulate one-pound notes >—London 
bills form one of the securities in which we trade; if we ure called upon by the 
public to draw on London for cash, we draw at the same rate that the public banks 
do, twenty days after date. 

Do you know of any bank in Scotland, not issuing one-pound notes, which affords 
cash credits >—I have already answered that in our own house, im the period of 
seventy years, I am aware that two advances of that kind have been given; if the 
question is meant to apply to the system, undoubtedly not. 7 

Is the advantage to the party borrowing greater under the system of cash credit 
‘than under the system of lending in the ordinary mode? — Infinitely. 

Why ?—As to the question of actual pounds, shillings or pence paid in the shape 


_of interest, there is in the first place this difference, that when he discounts a bill 


-he pays the interest on the sum for three months, if that be the currency of it; 
‘should any accidental mercantile transactions throw into this individual’s hands, on 
the next day, the same amount which he had thus received from the banker, he 
has lost the benefit of the transaction, because he must keep this; if he has a 
deposit account with the banker he must keep it at bankers interest, while he is 
anticipated by having paid to the banker three months discount interest on his bill; 
if a trader were to take his money systematically by discounts instead of by cash 
accounts, a disadvantage to him would arise. ‘lhe same principle applied to small 
sums; if half ora quarter or any part of the advance which he may have received 
upon the cash account comes into him, he immediately lessens the advance by 
paying it into the bank, and the interest being calculated at the close of the account, 
there is a progressive account of interest diminishing with the principal sum till it 
is extinguished. So far as to actual benefit of interest, but the convenience of 
getting money when: wanted affords a very material advantage independent of the 
actual benefit, ; | 

Does not your bank grant interest on deposits of cash '—Yes, on current balances, 

W hat interest >—At present four per cent. 

Do the banks which grant cash credits allow a greater interest than four per 
cent ?— No. | 

Do they charge the same interest upon the advances upon those credits that you 
do upon the discount of bills ?—Yes, five per cent. 


Then, supposing instead of discounting a bill of exchange for three months, it 
was a customer to whom you would make an advance commensurate with his 
actual wants, by allowing his account to be overdrawn upon his own cheque, what 
advantage would there be to that same individual if he drew the same amount as a 
part of a cash credit he had lodged with the bank ?—-The only advantage that I see 
would be, that in the one case, in the first case mentioned, after having once reduced 
the advance, he must come and ask me leave again before he could increase it, 
which probably I might not grant unless it was for my advantage; but, as I have 
stated, these sort of advances by private grants are exceptions and not rules; it isa 
very rare thing, and it is a favour in the banker, which he must have some other 
reason than the mere mercantile one of making money to induce him to confer often. 

To all your customers whom you consider as respectable, who are in the habit 
of wanting an advance, would you not make it‘—Yes; but the mere circumstance 
of such an advance being frequently required, would induce me to say that, in bank- 
ing language, that customer was not so respectable as another. The very circum 
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stance of his respectability m banking language depends on his not requiring those 
sort of advances frequently. | 

But as far as that mode of transacting business goes, the interest charged on the 
advance, and the interest allowed by the banker on any deposit the same party 


may have to make with him, is the same whether the advance be made without a. 


cash credit, or with a cash creditr—I have already mentioned as to the interest. 
It is in one sense a mode, but it is not a usual mode of transacting the business ; 
it is the exception, it is not the rule. 

_ Is the Committee to understand that the usual mode of granting advances to a 
customer by a bank which does not issue notes, is on the credit of a promissory note 
of that person to the bank '—Generally on the promissory note; we generally 
wish for more than one party on the note or bill. 

On the amount of that bill, he pays discount at the rate of five per cent from the 
day the money is granted ?—Yes, certainly, and takes away the money if he pleases. 

4\nd if he paid in the whole of that money the next day, the banker would allow 
him only four per cent upon it >—Certainly ; and we should make a profit of one 
per cent upon it without any risk. : 


But if he were to pay that in on a cash account, he would be saving five per cent 


by paying it in?—Yes; the difference would be, that the net profit of my banking 
house would be one per cent for three months, whereas the gross profit of the other 
would be five per cent for one day, or till the money was again paid in. 

Would it not suit the bankers not issuing one-pound notes to adopt this system 
of advance by cash credits, as a mode of employing their capital ?— Not unless such 
an extraordinary change was to take place, wiich I see no reason to anticipate, 
, that we could not make a better use of our money ; we employ our money where 

it is most profitable. | . os | ) 

Can you employ your moncy, generally speaking, at a higher rate of advantage 
than five per cent P—lI believe very few bankers who look back to the last twenty 
years would be contented to take their accumulation at five per cent on the capital 
employed... : , 

The question refers to the present moment -—lIt is difficult to say. I should be 
sorry to invest asum at five percent, simple interest, for some years to. come; 
1 mean, that supposing five per cent to continue the market rate of interest; 
I think that it is my business to make a banker's profit instead of simple interest 
upon it. | 7 vas 

Is it the practice of bankers to invest their money, so as to tie it up for years 
and place it beyond their reach ?—I think I shall make more than five per cent of 
my money for the next six or eight months. I should be sorry to think that my 


ov 


profits were limited to five per cent on my capital. 


_ But you cannot by discount, or by any ordinary mode of business, get more ?— 
Yes, by exchanges, by persons requiring money in difierent parts of the country ; 
_by discounting bills not payable in the place where they are discounted, which form 
the bankers trade ; or by commissions, or various smalt charges of one kind or other, 
made up at the end of the year, they certainly pay us more than five per cent on 
our capital. At present we can discount first rate bills at five per cent, we do not 
want to carry that to a great extent, because transactions turn up which pay us 
better than the market rate of interest. | 

Is it not a constant practice of bankers to regulate the extent of their discounts by 
a reference tothe value of money r—I think that in this country, where there is a fair 
competition of capital, securities of equal solidity with first rate commercial bills 
are not likely to pay a higher interest. 


Government securities :—They are not of equal security with mercantile bills ; 
there is more risk. . 

At what rate did you discount at this time last year >—Four per cent. 

Supposing that, where you were discounting at four per cent on ordinary bills, 
you had granted eash eredits at five per cent, would that have answered your pur- 
pose as well r—It would not. 


Why not ?—I have already said that a cash credit is not a loan ; it is an engage+ 
ment to lend money when it is wanted, that 1s the bargain ; then the party to whom 
I have come under this engagement, may, if he chooses, very willingly agree to pay 
six per cent, but when the time comes round he will not take it unless it is worth it. 
If capital was plentiful, and if a man was in good credit (and if he were not I would 
not have dealt with him), he would get his money at four per cent, and I should be 
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in his power, but he would not be in mine; I could not therefore under those cir- - 
cumstances contemplate such a thing. * Sey : 

How does this system of cash credits operate, beneficially to the banks which so 
issue themr—I am now going to speak exclusively of the banks which: issue- 


You said you issued no one-pound notes, do you issue any notes of a larger. 
description '—No; no promissory notes payable on demand whatever. I shall 
solely now keep in view the banks which issue one-pound notes. The trade of.a 
banker in Scotland is divisible into two great branches, which arose at different 
times from different circumstances, and I think one of them might possibly drop. 
on a recurrence to the same circumstances under which they severally rose. ‘Their 
trade is to deal in capital, that is one branch; and the other is to furnish the cireu-- 
lating medium. Banks in Scotland, as well as in every other country where banking 
has been introduced, begin by dealing in capital; the furnishing the circulating. 
medium was entirely an afterthought. The great difference that I am inclined to 
draw between the two branches of our business is, that in dealing in capital we have 
the public at our disposal; so far we are active, our customers are passive; we have 
it in our power to give them the capital if they want it, and we oblige them, when 
their engagements become due, to pay it to us, and the transaction is at anend. Ia. 
the other branch of our trade, furnishing the circulating medium, we depend entirely. 
on the public, we are in their power. A bank which fills its safe with itsown promissory : 
notes of all descriptions is more like a retailer than a wholesale dealer; although these 
notes are retail stock on a large scale, he can only answer the demand for a supply ; 
if he puts out those notes he must depend upon the public.as to the period of their. 
being brought back. Soon after the banks began that branch of their trade, they 
saw, I presume, though it is too long ago to say, but I suppose from their actions. 
that they understood that the circulating medium of the country, where it was 
economically used, where there was no monopoly or restriction, could only be com-. 
niensurate to the demands of the country; that the supply of the country could nat 
exceed the demand, and therefore they knew that if their notes were to become. 
the circulating medium of the country, they could not, things remaining as they 
were, become so, unless what was the circulating medium of the country at that 
moment were first removed. For instance, the circulation of Scotland, I suppose, 
at that time, nearly a century ago, probably did not exceed half a million; but 
whatever it was, the banks knew that they could not make that half million a whole. 
million in the then situation of the country, and that to get one quarter of a million 
of their notes into circulation, they must get that quantity of the coin out of circu-- 
lation; therefore they invented a system, namely, that of cash credits, for the 
purpose of removing from the circle the medium which then occupied it; begin- 
ning at the right end, not attempting to force a supply, but to create a demand. 
The first bank which began that system found the circulation nearly metallic; 
there was: another bank which had a very few notes in circulation; but the circu- 
lation was nearly silver, there was very little gold; that bank, therefore, had little 
but coin to remove. When the second bank which adopted the system, there 
being only then two in existence, began its operations in the same way, it had to 
operate on a circulating medium consisting partly of coin and partly of notes; and 
the third when it began had to operate upon two sets of bank-notes and the coin; 
and so of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and so on. The last bank which began in Scotland, 
which I believe is the thirtieth, had, in order to create a demand for its notes, 
to get out of the circle the notes of twenty-nine banks. The explanation of the cash 
credit system is this: The bank who first opened a cash credit, opened it with an 
individual shopkeeper ; he received payment for his goods in the currency of the 
country. Previous to that system he used to put his currency into his drawer, eight 
or ten pounds, or whatever it was; if people brought him larger money to pay 
for his goods, he returned those people change, or if he did not, he kept it till he 
wanted to purchase for himself: but after the banker had explained to him what he 
wished him to do, when the shopkeeper received the currency of the country, 
instead of putting it into his till be looked to the banker's shop as his till, 
and handed it over to the banker, and left his own till with only the change 
which he could not do without; then, when he required sums to pay away, instead 
of taking them from his till, he sent to the bank, and took from it what. he 
required, the banker giving him his own notes. So much of the previous cur- 
rency having been thus removed, and the banker’s notes taken -in its place, those 
notes must remain out unless the demands of the country are lessened. That was 


the 
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the effect of the first operation, when the thing was in so simple a state that there 
were only the notes of one bank, and a metallic circulation. It is quite evident that 
the same andount of circulation would remain, but ten parts of it would be paper, 
and ten-parts would be inetallic; if you apply the same principle where there are 
thirty banks, and three, four or five millions in circulation, the result would be the 
same, the amount of the circulation of the country continues the same; but the 
proportions between its component parts vary. ‘Ihe success attending this trade 
depends upon the industry or. the character of the banker, the good opinion the 
public have of him, and the exertion he makes to get out his own notes. If the 
public choose to refuse the notes of any banker it would be impossible for him to 
get them out; there is no want of circulating medium with us, there are plenty 
of solvent bankers: and a bad currency would not obtain circulation; therefore, 
the foundation of the. system of cash credits was to promote the circulation of 
individual banks. — It is founded on a sound principle, for it does not attempt to 
force anything, it beats by creating the demand. It is essentially connected with 
the furnishing circulating medium, and it is only accidentally connected with the 
advance of capital. If the thing were to go on in this way, that the shopkeeper 
was always first to receive his money and put it into the hands. of his banker, 
there would be no necessity for any advance on the credit; but the difference of 
a day or a week frequently obliges a man to pay money before he receives it, and 
therefore the banker takes a permanent security in the shape of a bond, heritable 
or otherwise, and he trusts the individual so far as to give him his notes, knowing 
that if every thing goes on right the advance must come .back to him. within a 
limited time. The system is on a security which makes it safe for the banker to 
trust this sort of customer on a different principle than he could another. Ifa 
tradesman were to deceive his banker, by pretending that he wanted a cash ac- 
count for the purpose 1 have been describing, while in fact he only wished the 
loan of a sum of money to stand as a dead ‘advance to himself without transac- 
tions, the consequence must necessarily be, that he would very soon, or at once, 
draw. out the whole amount which he had it in his power’ to do, instead of drawing 
it piecemeal, and he would not repay it at all, his transactions would not enable 
him to pay it, but it would remain for weeks or months as a dead loan: the 
banker has only to look at his own progressive ledger to see that that is the case, 
and he immediately says, this is not a cash account, you must pay up this. . This 
explains the reason why the banker grants the cask account. ‘The cash account is 
intended for the purpose of fur nishing a circulating inedium, and net permanent 
advance of capital in any individual case. 

You have stated that the use of banks of credit is to supply a. circulatiag medium, 
now is it not their first object to displace the metallic currency of the country, in order 
that their notes might supply its place?—Issuing a circulating medium of another 
‘description from the existing circulating medium of the country, whether coin or 
not, will not necessarily displace that circulating medium. ‘The banks who wished 
to issue their notes, knew that they could not do it otherwise than by making 
room for them in the circulating medium. When the circulating medium is once 
partly filled with one sort of circulation and partly with another, if there be no 
restrictions upon the trade, it is exactly in Scotland like any other trade, the public 
will choose what sort of circulation they will take; and till experience had shown 
us the fact, I do not sce how we could have said that it was more likely that 

‘paper should drive out gold than that gold should drive out paper. ‘If the Scotch 
banks had begun at the time without capital, on a sandy foundation, their paper 
would not have kept its place in the country. 

Can a circulation continue in a country without capital on the part of those who 
issue that. circulating mediunrr—Certainly not, permanently. 

Then a credit being assumed on the part of the bankers, what is the ditferenca; 
as to its effect in driving out the coin of the country, whether such circulating 
medium of paper be issued on cash credit or in any other mode in which it.can be 
put mto circulation ?—Credit cannot be assumed to be given permanently to a 
bank which does not deserve it. If it does deserve it, I see no other difference 
than that the system of cash credit makes the circulation a great deal more rapid. 

Then cash. credits are the most rapid mode which can be introduced of removing 
a gold circulation?—No; on principle, without exclusive reference to Scotland, 
I conceive it is a means of circulating the medium of the country, whatever it may 
be, much more rapidly than it could be otherwise circulated; and of course 
increasing the facility every member of the country has of choosing between the 
different media of circulation is the effect of it. 
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Then if the advantage of cash credits be to render the circulation more rapid, 
leaving to every individual his choice of the medium m which the credit shall be 
advanced, why should not the same system prevail with a metallic circulation ?>— 
I should say in practice the reason it does not prevail is, that there 1s no momentum 
to put it into operation. ‘There is no person has any interest, there is ne compe- 
tition, in a metallic circulation; I mean to say, that a person in the country having 
& permanent interest in a bank, such as the bank of Scotland, has a direct interest in 
circulating its notes, but I do not see that any body has any interest in altering the 
state of the circulation if it is merely metallic, and there be a restriction against paper. 

You have stated that it gave a greater rapidity to the circulation, and left it to 
the option of the person whether he should have it in gold or in paper; you are 
asked why this cash credit cannot exist with a metallic circulation?—That was the 
effect in the beginning of it; it is not the effect now; I should say now there is 
no gold in circulation in Scotland, therefore the interests of each bank press them 
forward to put out the notes of their bank and displace the notes of each other. 
My answer, to which reference has been made, referred to the period when there 
was gold in circulation; things have come to that state that our circulating medium 
is entirely of notes of different banks, and I say that the cash account system, 
pro tanto, gives an opportunity to people ef choosing between the different circu 
lating media. | 3 

The tendency of cash credits and the nature of banks is to leave to the pleasure 
of the person the particular bank he chooses to deal with ?—That is one effect; he 
has an option, he can present the notes for gold immediately. | 

- You have stated that there was no gold, in fact, in circulation in Scotland?>—Y es, 

Would the cash credit be continued to a person who demanded gold on a credit 
so opened with him?— Most certainly not; for this reason, I think that the whole 
of our system in Scotland ts founded upon the sound principle of every one looking 
to his own interest, and by doing so, where that is the case without restriction and 
without monopoly, rt inevitably follows that they must consult the interests of the 
state. Where every one prospers, the state cannot go wrong ; if I give a cash eredit 


to a man who says he 1s going to use it in the business of the country, and then if 


he turns round and becomes a bullion merchant he is deceiving me, and hes said 
that he was going to do that which he was not about to do. 

You would consider him in the same light as a castomer who demanded to be 
paid in the notes of another rival bank 2—No, Wt is a point of honour among: the 
Scotch banks that they will not pay in one another’s notes. 

But it is the same in point of effect upen your interest? —No, quite the reverse ; 
he is not at all in the same situation; nothing would be more agreeable to me: than 


‘to give the notes of another bank, because if the man wanted gold it would selieve 
me from furnishing it. If he comes and asks for the notes of another bank I 
‘Should say, ‘“ No, I am not obliged to give you the notes of another bank; if you 


want gold, ask for it, and you shall have it.” : 

In point of fact, is tt your opinion that cash credits would be afforded as they 
now are if gold were the circulating medium of Scotland ’—No; no more than they 
were when gold and silver were the circulating mediuin of Scotland. | 

The persun to whom a cash credit ts etven mey draw for any pert or the whole 


amount of that cash credit at any time that answers his own puorpose?—Yes, 


he may. 
Is it the practice of the bankers m Seotland to keep im reserve a sum of 


equal to the aggregate of those cash aceounts, to meet those demands, if they should 


so come upon them ?—Yes, equal to thet proportion of the agoregate which they 
know by experience forms the maximum which, eommonly speaking, will be drawn ; 
that is necessary, and a prudent banker will do more. 3 

Are the banks generally in advance to the persons to whom they give those 


cash ‘credits ?—When a banker tooks at his cash credit list, he sees that he is in 
_advance, but there is no average that does in fact apply to the accounts; there are 
a great number-of people who have cash credits, who have means of their own, 


who are of that property and that respectability that they seldom or never use 
them to their full extent. Upon the whole, cash credits must be in every bank 
overdrawn, but there are a great many cash credit accounts where there is not only 


no over draft, but there is a balance to the credit of the party. 


Does the amount of a banker’s advances continue nearly stationary, or vary at 


_ different times ?—It varies very materially at different periods of the year. 


Therefore the demands which may come upon a banker, he cannot by any pos- 


sibility calculate upon?—A calculation should be made; but a prudent banker 


will 
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will not trust to that, for he is in the hands of the party ; it would shake a banker’s 
credit, if he were at once to curtail or withdraw without a sufficient reason a great 
number of his cash accounts; that would be attributed to want of funds, and 
therefore he must not run the thing so close as to run the risk of it. 

If he charged interest only on the balance, and if he must keep, supposing gold 
the only circulating medium, a stock of gold in his coffers to meet the demands upon 
him, and upon the whole of which therefore he would lose the interest, could he 
afford to grant cash credit unless he could issue his own notes >—He would not do 
it. I have already said, the cash credits are part of the machinery by which 
a banker obtains his circulation. He, therefore, could not do it. 

It would not be beneficial to him ?—Certainly not. 

Then it is vour opinion, that in a country where there is a metallic circulation 
there can be no such system as cash credits?—lI should be loth to give an opinion 
without a little more experience; I know no country but my own; I cannot con- 
ceive where there is a fair competition of capital it will be in the power of the 
banker to do it; if he open a cash credit he gocs under such a disadvantage that 
it ils not conceivable that he should do it in a country where paper money is for- 
bidden by law under 54 : 

You stated in one of your answers, that under the system of cash credits, by 
which a circulating medium of paper had by degrees altogether superseded the use 
of coin in Scotland, the circulating medium never could exceed the demand ?—Yes, 
I did. 7 | 
And that it never could therefore derange the value of that currency ?>—My 
answer related to Scotland; I did not say that it could not deranve the value of 
the currency, as far as I recollect, but I do say that of Scotland, as at present 
situated. 

Why can it not exceed the demand, and consequently derange the value of the 
currency '—The notes of the banker while remaining in his own safe are a com- 
modity; they acquire their nominal value by being issued ; like every other com- 
-‘modity the supply. must be regulated by the demand, where there is neither 
‘monopoly nor restriction. 

Suppose that persons in Scotland, from having an opportunity of making seven 
‘or eight per cent of their money, were to demand advances from the banks to the 
full extent of their respective cash credits, if such advances were made in the 
notes of those banks, might not the supply exceed the legitimate means of employ- 
ing money in Scotland so as to derange its valuer—No; because my answer 
related to the currency, and the questions relate to capital; the loan of capital by 
‘the bank to a debtor does not increase the currency; when I say the currency is 
‘not increased by the loan of capital, I mean the net currency which is passing 
from the dealer to the consumer, and from consumer to consumer. When a cash 
account is opened, the moment that a certain sum is drawn out so as to make the 
‘man debtor, that is a loan of capital, and it would not increase the currency ; 
‘capital is not currency, and does not become currency except from a legitimate 
demand. 

Because he could not get it into circulation ?—Because he could not keep it in 
circulation. 

You give it in the shape of notes ?—Yes. 

Suppose the effect of making these increased issues was to raise prices, then it 
-would pro tanto get into circulation, would it not >—Yes perhaps, ultimately. 

There would be more circulation demanded to pay a high price than a low 
price?—Yes, there is no doubt a loan of capital may indirectly increase the future 
operations of the country; but the currency in which that loan of capital which is 
to produce that future effect is advanced, does not increase the currency directly 
4m Scotland. 

Suppose Scotland to be a country standing by itself, and having a currency of its 
‘own, and not a part of another country, and that the thirty banks of Scotland were 
to lend to every landowner in Scotland twenty per cent upon the value of his 
land, and that all those advances were at once thrown into circulation, would not 
the currency of Scotland be increased ?—If you suppose, in Scotland, as it now 
‘stands, those advances thrown into circulation, the supposition is tantamount to an 
immediate temporary increase of currency, but the loan of twenty per cent by the 
‘banks to landowners on their estates would not come into the net circulation. 

What would prevent it, supposing Scotland to be a country of itself:—If Scot- 
Jand were an insulated country, I can only suppose it to be so either in an infant 
«O02, 4 state 
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state or jn an advanccd state ; if it were in an infant state, its capital being fornied 


of commodities which probably would not require a currency to the extent of the 
loan supposed, I can only suppose that the pruprictors of those commodities wguld 
actually make the loan in cominodities, therefore, so far, certainly there would be 


no increase of currency ; in order that this loan should be made, the banks must 


have capital from which to lend it; that capital must be in commodities, the,only 
alteration that it could make would be that those commodities were put into a state 
of circulation ; it would not necessarily, for though a loan of that immense amount 
be made in currency, it might or it might not be so. 


1 The question assumes that it is made in currency :—Tben the question sup- 


poses that the bankers who are to lend the twenty per cent upon land must have 
in their coffers the currency of the country to the amount. of twenty per,cent upon 
land ;. where there is no restriction, and where there is no monopoly, no mao will 
borrow moncy except for a specific purposc, which wakes it worth bis while to. pay 
the interest of it; he must therefore have a specific demaud coming upon hiw for 
money before he will borrow the money. ‘The borrowers would no sooner receive 


-the currency to that amount, than:they would pay it-to those debtors who must 
have been in existence, in order to induce them to make the loan if there was 


neither restriction nor monopoly in the country ; those debtors wauld nat keep that 
currency idle, the currency is only the representative of valuc, it is not the pro 
duction, the thing itself; and they would immediately return. it to those parties who 
must ultimately come to be the creditors in one shape or other, namely the banks ; 
for if those creditors of the landholders who have reccived payment of their debts, 
were themselves just: debtors to the banks, they would use that currency in re- 
turning it to the banks; if they were not debtors to the banks, then the desire which 
every nan. must have to make his commodity, whatever it may be,. productiye, 
would induce them ta place that currency where alone it can be productive, namely, 
by bringing interest nthe hands of those parties who deal in capital, and who, pay 
interest for it, namely, the banks; therefore the beginning of the transaction: would 
be, that the banks would lend their capital, and the end of it, that they would get 
back the capital from. a new set, of persons in the same currency.. ‘Lberefore the 
currency would not be increased by. the transaction. | melo Hee <p at 

Those banks of circulating medium are the channels through which all those 
cash credits are obtaincd ; what is the reason that they could not give a cash credit 
if they: were. not at liberty to issue one-pound notes ?—Because the law would 
prevent their dealing in currency, and the object of giving cash credits is. to facili- 
tate dealing in-cyrrency.. .. » a ee ee ee ee ee 

What do you call currency ?—I am inclined to divide the curreacy into two 
parts; first, that which is flowing between the dealer and the consumer, .apd also 
between the consumer and the consumer ; and secondly, that which only goes from 
one dealer,to another. [-koow in point of fact, and every Scotch banker knows, 
thet ‘such is the actual state of our.cuirency, that part which is perpetually flowing 
from dealer.to consumer, and from consumer to consumer, is really and truly. the 
het currency of the country, which. is required for carrying on its ordinary opera- 
Yons, independent of the loans of capital aud the transfers of capital, which in, such 
@ Country as ours are perpetually making. Suppose that the currency of Scotland 


— dast aight was three. millions, a man comes to me this morning and asks me, to Jend 


bim ten thousand pounds by a discount; the three millious is what I call the net 
currency, jt..13 between the consumer and the dealer, and between consymer.and 
consumey : the.loan of capital which this person asks from me_if I give it bim, he 
only will.ask ta meet a determinate demand upon himself to pay a debt, if that debt, ig 
due to. a banker he takes the money net.as he reccives it from me—my large uates, 
generally hundred-poynd notes—to the. banker, and there the banker Jocks it, up.ia 
his safe till to-morrow, morning, if to-morrow is the exchange day, or..the dey. after, 
so that. tuat I do not call net circulation, because it might as well be represented, if it 
were the custom of the country, by a check for ten thousand pounds as by ten thou- 
sand poundg in my hundred-pound notes ; still, nominally, it-increases the amount out, 
but it docs pot atlect the amount-out so as to depreciate that circulation.; or if .it 
is the case ofa transfer of property instead of a loan, the paying off one debtor and 
acquiring a new. debtar, such as the paving a mortgage ; a. writer to the, signet pas. 
to pay off: a mortgage of fifty or sixty thousand pounds, he has procured a new. 
lender. of the money, from whom he is to. receive fifty or sixty thousand pounds. 
‘The custom of Scotland is, that that is not done by checks,. but by actual pay- 
ment in the currency of the country; the man who has to receive the sixty, thousand 

pounds 
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pounds goes to the party who is to pay it, receives it in hundred-pound notes, and 
pays it into his credit with his banker, while the man who has to pay the sixty 
thousand pounds goes to his banker, draws it out, and pays it to the party who has 
to receive it. These sort of payments are made in notes, and the banker on look- 
ing to the circulation account, sees there are so many hundred thousand pounds paid 
in one day ; but we know that is not properly called circulation, there is no benefit 
attending it, and it is the mere payment of so much money, but we make no differ- 
ence between that and the other circulation of the country in our circulation 
account, or in our returns of notes. 3 : So sO 
~ Do you mean by the currency spoken of, that of one-pound notes only?—I mean by 
the net currency all those notes which are demanded of the banks, and which are cir. 
culating between dealer and consumer, and between consumer and consumer, and in 
point of fact those are principally one-pound notes, five-pound notes, and a few larger 
notes; but it rarely happens that a hundred-pound note circulates beyond a few hands. 
Supposing the one-ponnd notes ceased to circulate, what would prevent the banks 
which circulate paper on credit from granting cash accounts in five-pound notes, 
or otherwise, according to the convenience of the borrower ?—Because that part of 
the currency to which the banker’s trade in currency has reference, is principally, in 
point of fact, composed of one-pound notes, and because a part of that which is not 
in one-pound notes rests materially upon them ; so that the banker's trade of dealing 
im currency would not in the event of a gold ‘circulation pay, and of course the 
machinery for carrymg it on would drop. re. 
What 1s the proportion of one- pound notes to the other circulation >—TI can give 
the Committee a guess on tolerably good grounds, but that I should be answering 
to a disadvantage, because I believe that the Cummittee are in possession of the 
amount of the circulation. I made out with some of my friends, about the end of 
February, the amount of one-pound notes somewhat about from eighteen to nine- 
teen hundred thousand pounds, that was the sum which was agreed upon as 
probable ; and of larger notes, about seventeen hundred thousand pounds at that 
period. © Since the Scotch banks received the letter of the Chuirman of this Com- 
mittce, and determined to comply with the request, I have not applied my mind to 
the subject, because we made our true retarns to the Chairman of this Committee, 
and the recult is of course before him. - ' : ee ° Ae 8 
You have stated that the circulation of your five- pound ‘notes rests materially 
on the circulation of the one-pound notes, how do you explain that?—We must 
be prepared to exchange our five-pound notes according to the convenience of our 
customers; our business is to do that which is most convenient to them, whatever 
it may be; the demands which are made upon us vary from day to day very ‘ma- 
terially, and large sums of ‘one-pound notes are taken out and large sums come in, 
so that to deni with that on an average is impossible, we must be supplied with the 
maximum; though that maximum may be required only @ few times in the year: 
If our one-pound notes were taken away, either the five-pound notes must de- 
créase or they must increase, they are not likely to stand quite still; if ‘they 
decrease, if we carry on the trade of circulation, then we must pro éanto fill up 
the decrease ‘with gold, therefore our five-pound notes would become trifling in 
amount, and they would not make it worth our while to carry on the trade; if on 
the contrary, our five-pound notes increased, we might flatter ourselves that we 
should still carry on a beneficial trade, but we should be treading on ice unless we 
kept a very large amount of sovereigns to meet the demands of our customers, 
because as our five-pound notes increased in amount, we must in pradence be pre- 
pared to change o certain number of them, not because the public preferred’ to 
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have other sécurity, but because they wanted smaller currency. | It would not be | 


worth our while to carry on the trade of furnishing a currency with a view te 
profit ;‘ for in the one case, though we might have a profit, we should be running a 
risk which no prudent banker would do, and in the other we should have no profit. 

Supposing the five-pound notes to be the smallest amount in paper, you would 
of ‘course'carry on your business with ‘as little gold as was consistent with’ your 
own safety and the wants of the country?—lIf the five-pound notes were the 
lowest paper circulating medium, we must limit our trade to dealing in capital, and 
of course we shduld carry on that trade in the most economical way compatible 
‘with security to‘ ourselves, and convénience to our customers; where there 13 so 
complete and so free a competition, if we go wrong in point of security, or become 
exorbitant in Our demands, our trade will leave us. : jaan 

Supposing all the one-pound notes oF in existence ‘0 be suddenly ae 
402. 5 
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by an equal quantity of gold, what reason occurs to you why the notes above 12, 

should not remain in the proportion which they now bear to the one-pound notes?— 

y would remain, unless there was a legislative forcible law to prevent our doing 
with our currency as we please; if the question supposes that there was a prohi- 
bition to issue one-pound notes, in that case we might continue to issue five-pound 
notes, but we should not do it on cash credits; the amount of five-pound notes 
out would be limited on the one hand by the property of the parties affording them, 
and on the other by the expense of gold to answer them when brought in. 

Would they remain out in the same proportion that they naw bear to the one- 
pound notes?—If we come to proportions in a future state of the currency, whe- 
ther altered or not, those proportions must remain with the public, I cannot answer 
to that precisely. | 

Is it your opinion that if the one-pound notes were by law annihilated, and gold 
substituted, the five-pound notes would then remain in equal quantities in circu- 
lation as they do now, that the one-pound notes are permitted to be circulated ?— 
Not in the present state of the country. | | 

_ Supposing five-pound notes to be the lowest denomination of paper allowed by 
law to circulate, and that there was no limitation on the rate. of interest by the 
usury laws, would the system of cash credits be continued :—As the system of 
cash credits essentially has reference to the trade of dealing in currency, and not 
to the trade of dealing in capital, 1 do not think that the usury laws being taken off 
would induce us to continue then. I do not think the taking off the usury laws 
would have the slightest effect on the determination of the bankers to continue 
them or not. 

Is there any advantage which the bankers derive from the permission to issue 
one-pound notes, except the rate of interest which they have from the circulation 
of so much credit ?——Certainly, very great advantage. : 

What are the other advantages?—One of the advantages resolves itself into 
this, that the one-pound notes are the foundation of all circulation, and, according 
to the answer I have given, taking away the one-pound notes. would affect the 
circulation of notes of a higher grade, so far there is an advantage beyond 
the positive pounds, shillings and pence, which form the annual net income from the 
circulation of one-pound notes; besides, the advantage which the one-pound notes 
produce to the banker, is not estimable in pounds, shillings and pence; it cannot 
be estimated. The banking system in Scotland consists of an arrangement of ope- 
rations, of facts, if that is the proper word, which the trade, being now open, we 
regulate so as to keep ourselves safe and to afford us profit; if the one-pound 
notes are foreibly prevented from being issued, you break away one of the essential 
parts of the system by force; I cannot tell what might be the effect of that; my 
Impression is, that it would have the effect of shaking public confidence ; for 
instance, it would: ‘subject us: to the possibility of a run from panic; it would 
prevent us from aiding the rapid accumulation of real wealth in the country, by 
the excess of production over consumption ; it: would diminish the wealth of our 
‘customers ; it would prevent us from borrowing the accommodation of very small 
sums from very poor people ; it would prevent us from lending the accommodation 
of very small sums to very poor people; in short, those indirect advantages which 
‘a good system of trade confers upon the traders themselves, as well as upon the 
public, would in this instance be lost to us. 3 
_ Supposing you were allowed to make ten-shilling notes, would not that double 
‘all ‘those advantages?—I think not. I think that the statute prohibiting the 
‘making of five-shilling notes is for the greater part of Scotland a dead letter; I am 
persuaded that if that statute were abrogated to-morrow, the banks would not 
make five-shilling ‘notes; I know that I would not; I know the bank I am con- 
nected with would not, for this plain reason, that it-would not pay, or at least if it 
were to pay, it would really come so near that it would not be worth while doing 
it with that risk. Five-shilling notes were issued formerly, but then the country 
was really in want of change; it was a matter of necessity; or, in other words, ia 
dealing in currency, our trade being a free one, there was a demand for them, and 
they were issued ; there are now five-shilling notes in Scotland, but they confine 
themselves to those parts of Scotland where there is no banking capital, where 
there is no banker, where the people are destitute of the advantages of having 
capital sent among them from a distance to trade among them in banking; there 
are no feeders for the circulation; the country is not rich enough to maintain a 
metallic circulation ; there is a demand for small change, and they evade the law, 

| | which 
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which like all laws put upon a people, if against their interest, they evade; but 
those five-shilling notes do not drive the specie out of the country; we do not 
find it our interest 'to attempt such a thing, and I think the same principle woul 
apply to ten-shilling notes. 

In what parts of Scotland are those five-shilling notes in circulation?—The 
parts I am aware of, from my own experience, are in the Hebrides; but from 
finding them there, I should think it possible that they are in other parts o Scot- 
land also. I can show the Committee one of them [ producing tt.] | 

Betore the bank restriction in 1797, was not the circulation of those er 
such as it was, supplied with gold ?—I rather think it was not entirely so from this 
circumstance, that I know that previously to that time there were large quantities 
of notes sent to the Isles, both the Hebrides and the Orkneys and the Shetland ; 
but [ cannot pretend to say that the circulation was not gold. I rather think it 
likely that gold might circulate along with them; but I know that notes were sent 
to those places at that period, from the correspondents of our house. 

You stated that you had a five-shilling note?—-Yes, it is dated, “ Tober mory, 
in the:'Isle of Mull, gth January 1825. ‘For want of change 1 owe you five shil- 
lings, and for four of these tickets I will give you a one-pound note.” The channel 
through which FE received that note was from a person connected with one of the 
collectors of the exclse or customs 1n the island ; the revenue is partly collected in 
that part of the country in those evasions of the law. 

Supposing the lowest denomination of note was 408., would that put ¢ un end.to 
the system of cash credits, and produce all the bad effects which you anticipate. 
from notes of 5/.°’—I will not pretend to give a direct answer to that question, 
because it would be to prophecy ; but I am sure one of two things would happen, 
either the two-pound notes would still be found efficacious enough to keep. out the: 
sovereigns or the one-pound coins; and if that were the case the difference between 
the twenty-shilling and the forty-shilling currency must be made up in silver; in 
which case, for the purposes of the legislature, if their wish is to force gold into the 
country, thie attempt would be nugatory, or sovereigns would take. the place of the 
one-pound notes; in which event the whole of the reasons I have stated for our 
giving up the cash credits would apply. 

In point of fact, your idea of a good system of banking for Scotland i is one which 
necessarily excludes gold from circulation f—If I am to give my abstract idea of 
the system of Scotland I will go no further than to say, that our system is founded 
on free trade, and therefore that medium which results must i in ae by ee 
common consent of the nation. 

You have stated that the substitution of gold for one-pound. notes right occasion 
@ panic, now assuming a panic to arise in Scotland at present, and a general run. 
to be made on the banks for gold, how would that be met ?—The question assumes 
two things; it assumes that there is to be a panic, and it assumes that that panic is 
to lead to a demand for gold. I allow that such a panic might,. by possibility, be 
created in Scotland; there is nothing that is impossible, though in the calculation 
of chances certainty would be against it; there has not been such a panic for a cen- 
tury; but if a panic were created in Scotland, and were not created against, all the . 
banks simultaneously, it would not show itself i ina demand for gold. _ | 

‘The question supposes a desire to have gold for purposes which paper would not 
answer, assuming the banks to be all perfectly solvent?—Then it would be met by 
the banks paying in gold; although the quantity of gold in the possession of the- 
banks be moderate, yet it 1s equal to any such run. A circulating medium.is as 
necessary to the political existence of a state as food is to the human being; with- 
out a circulating medium we could not exist. A run, for purposes other than to try 
the solvency of the banks, can never show itself to the extent of destroying the cir- 
culating medium, which it is absolutely necessary to keep up. .Our circulating 

medium is so economically used, it is so very small, it is kept down by our system 
of cash credits and our exchanges to so small an amount, that there is not a large 


‘sum in the hands of individuals over what is absolutely necessary. If any run were 


to take place in Scotland it ts not conceivable that it should bea run for gold, 
that must be a run arising from distrust of the banks; if the parties are paid 


in property which will purchase gold they will be equally well satisfied as if they | 


were paid in gold. When I say that the banks would pay in gold if there was a run, 
I mean that it is an impossibility that.the quantity of notes presented to us for pay- 
ment in gold should exceed the quantity of gold which we have ready to pay them ; 
and I may add, that the surplus circulation of the country:in notes is never scat- 


tered about among the private holders, but is invariably in the hands of the bankers 
402. 52 themselves ; 
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themselves ; if there is only a small sum, still it gets into the hands of the bankers, 
and they are not holders who will run upon one another for gold. | 
Have most of the banks property convertible into gold if it became necessary ?—~ 
E should certainly say that any banker was in a very bad situation who ‘had not.’ ~ 
. Have the banks in Scotland that proportion of gold that if there was a general 
desire to substitute gold for paper, from any sort of political crisis, or any cause 
which made persons desirous of having a more tangible currency than that in use in 
Scotland, they could provide the gold?>—If any such violent cause as an -invading 
arniy were to cause a general distrust of the security of property, 1 think that in 
Scotland it would be shown not by a run for gold, but by a desire on the part of 
the public that the banks shauld keep their money. The only instance in which we 
have had experience was, in this way, that in 1715, when an army was in the 
country. and was likely to take possession of Edinburgh, the bank shut up their 
doors, after having artificially caused a run to be made upon themselves in order to 
save them from the responsibility of having the gold in their possession ; ‘but the 
sensible part of their customers knew that the safest thing which could happen was 
to leave their gold under the protection of the bark, and it was shut up in the 
Castle, and they got the money, with interest, when the bank was opened again. 
- - All the banks in Scotland have considerable deposits P—I should think so. - 
- ‘Can: you form any notion, from your own experience and from the communica- 
tion you have had with other bankers, of the amount of those deposits ?—I think 
I may ‘state the aggregate amount of the deposits, without fear of being far wrong, 
at the present time as exceeding sixteen millions, and not exceeding twenty-five 
inillions; I should say myself from twenty to twenty-one or twenty-two millions. 
- Of that large amount in deposits, what proportion bears interestr—I am not 
aware that there is any deposit at the present moment without bearing interest: 
~ They all bear interest r—Not:necessarily, but they do at the present time. 
-1 Do you know whether it is the practice for persons who have small capitals in 
Scotland to invest thein in the public securities in London, or to deposit them with 
the: bankers in Edinburgh s—I believe, almost universally, to .deposit'them with 
a:Scotch bank... . iit ay. - + 7 ae oe 
~ And they hive upon the interest of what they so deposit, in the same manner as 
persons here live upon their interest on stock ?—Yes, thicy often look to the per- 
manent capital with a view to leaving it at their death, taking the interest during 
their lives. : : : | | 3 
A considerable part of the profit of the bankers in Scotland is derived from those 
deposits ?—~ Accidentally there may be a considerable profit attending them, certainly 
there is a small and certain profit; incidentally there may be a very considerable, 
and there is at all times a fair profit. | | 2 
Are ‘the whole of those deposits demandable at any time’—dAt the present 
moment f rather suppose that they are, but they vary sometimes in the term of 
their being demandable. : : ae oa 
How low do you take deposits P—Generally the course of our bank,:and I believe 
every other, is to take deposits as low as 10/.; but I believe it is very rare indeed 
that a banker refuses four or 5/. I know deposits have been brought into’a bank 
as low as 2/.; if the labourer begins with saving 2¢/. there is every probability that 
it will very soon increase. oo | | 
' What is the smallest amount on which you allow interest?—In the event of 
a person making a deposit of 2/. interest is allowed upon it. | | | 
Is not the rule only to allow interest on 102. as the smallest sum ?—No, the rule 


1s to allow interest on every thing; and if no interest is to be allowed, the exception 


must be specifically made with the depositor. There is a limitation as to interest 
iH this respect, that it is usual that bankers will not allow interest unless the money 
remains at least three weeks ; but a banker does not always insist upon that. 

Are you aware whether the saving banks in Scotland place their deposits in the 
public banks, or in the public funds?—I rather think they deposit them with 
Sir William Forbes and Company. os 

To what description of persons are cash credits generally granted by the banks? — 


They are granted to all descriptions of persons who have numerous transactions in 


buying and selling, or ‘in other words, in receiving and paying. ! , 

“Can you state the number of cash accounts granted by the several ‘banks in 
Scotland >—I can give an estimate of them fiom knowing the amount.of..my. own 
bank, and of many other banks whose affairs I know pretty well: I-conceive that 
they cannot be less than nine thousand, and they cannot exceed thirteen thousand ; 
I should suppose about ten or eleven thousand, : 
At 
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At what do you average them ?——As far as I am able to judge, the average of 
cash accounts Is under 5001. ; but I beg leave to say, that it the Committee want 
to estimate the advantages of any part of our system, it cannot be done by average ; 
the thing must be looked into minutely. If I were to say that the cash account 
averaged between 400 /. and 500/, it would naturally be supposed that the accom- 
modation was chiefly given and payable tu persons who required accommodation 
to that amount: now part of the great value of the system is that it goes down to 
100/. and 20024, and there are an immense number of accounts of that amount, 
which give accommodation to a class of : people in a lower grade in society,. and in 
a lower grade in point of capital, than we could afford it to, were it not for our 
system ; at least, than I suppose we could afford it; because 1 know no other 
country where the poor man who has pro tanto equally good security to offer, can 
obtain the loan of 502, without joining in a bill transaction or doing any thing dis+ 
reputable, with the same facility and cheapness as a richer man can obtain 10,0002, 

What is the lowest sum for which cash accounts are granted >—I believe, 100 J. . 

Js there any inquiry made by the banker, for what purpose the cash: credit is to 
be usec, before it is granted ?—Yes, and those accounts are pretty much conducted 
on a point of honour: there are many things a man might legally do, that if he did, 
we should not deal with him; and therefore it is material. to us to inquire minutely, 
not only into his general chat acter, but into the manner. of his trade; whether :his 
trade 1s ‘respectable, whether he is likely to use money as a dead. Joan, and to put 
us to any inconvenience if we wish to call it up, or whether the advances wanice 
will be only occasional and temporary. 
~ You require two securities to each of those cash bonds Ye es, geticrelly: but 
not without exception.. In every case we require, in the first place, absolute sccu- 
rity; we are contented with two personal securities, people who.are.of undoubted 
property ; if the account is to a lar ge ainount, or the securities ‘are not ‘so good as 
we would wish, it is common to have two, three, four, five, or ten even: sometimes 
they are granted on mortgage, sometimes on the security .of.stock ;. in shart,. there 
is no security which is absolute and permanent on. which they may not be granted. 

But you grant no account without the security of some other individual. besides 
the individual to whom they are granted ?>—Yes, sometimes ; but the country ‘has 
been in an extraordinary state for some time. I believe, that till within this year 
or two, no such accounts were granted; but within this year or two cash accounts 
have been granted, to my knowledge, without collateral scanty, where the sccunity 
itself was absolute and good, but very rarely indeed. 

Have the banks had many bad debts in consequence of these cash accoumninees 
I literally hardly ever heard of a bad debt by a cash account. ‘The bank of Scot- 
Jand, I am sure, have lost hardly any thing in an amount of receipts and payments 
of hundreds of millions ; they may have lost a few hundred pounds in a century. 

Is it customary for the friends of a young man establishing himself in- ‘business to 
come forward to offer themselves as securities for him ?—Yes, that, is the manner in 
which the accounts are opened with persons who are not of large property. - 

Have you known of instances of those individuals interfering, if the individual 
was not employing the credit in the legitimate purpose of his trade, but in what 
they considered wild and foolish speculations 1~—I have known of instances; and I 
know that it is common for one of those sureties, seeing symptoms of- what he 
thought wildness or improvidence in the party, to go to him and tell him he would 
withdraw his name from his cash account bond if that course of conduct which he 
‘disapproved of, either in general or in his trade, was continued. : 


The practical effect of which would have been to have induced the bank to with- 


‘draw the credit altogether ?—Yes, if the bank had suspected what. was the cause of 
the surety’s withdrawing, they probably would have refused to continue the account. 

Does not this afford a great moral check on the conduc’ of those. ia — 
Undoubtedly it does. 

And has consequently led very much to the prosperity of Scotland 2~Yes, T 
‘think, considering the number of persons bound to one another, or poten a moral 
check over one another, it cannot be doubted that it has had that effect. | 

‘Have there been many forgeries of bank-notes issued by the bank of. Scotland = 
There have been a few of them imported from Ireland; there has. been a manu- 
factory of them in Belfast. Whenever we have tried to prosecute and convict our 
forgers, we have uniformly found that they were merely the utterers—that they had 
‘purchased them in the market for them in the north of Ireland, and orovent them 
over... There have not been many of late years. PAG ts 
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Have the banks incurred much loss?-—No; the bank generally pay their own 
forged notes if they are in the hands of the public ; they will not if they come through 
the hands of the clerks of other banks, because they think it a bad precedent. 

If the small notes were prohibited from circulating in England, while they are 
permitted to remain in circulation in Scotland, would not the Scotch bank-notes of 
small amount find their way into circulation in England to a great extent ?—I should 
say that as the trade in currency in the north of England would so far be free, that 
it was possible for people to choose between the notes and the gold, it might 
possibly take place, but I think there are a great many reasons why it should not. 
In the first place, the people there could have no direct interest in taking them ; 
they would not be connected with Scotch banks, and by the act of Parliament 
which has just passed the Scotch bankers could have no feeders there for their 
circulation, for they could have no branches there. If there is any security, the 
Scotch banks can give more than their word that they would not indirectly attempt 
to put their notes into circulation there ; they would be very ready to do it should 
Parliament require it. I think they could not go to any great extent, and that the ' 
bankers in the north of England might stop them by making a trifling charge on 
every payment they received in Scotch notes. | ) eS 

Are you aware that previous to the circulation of small notes in England there 
was a very large circulation of small notes from Scotland in the north of England?— 
I am aware of that, but previous to 1797 the bankers in the north of England were 
in the regular habit of coming down to Edinburgh to demand gold. Perhaps it was 
easier for them to do that than go to London; if so, they having actually an interest 
in a partial circulation of Scotch banks in the north of England, rt must have been 
sea on that account than otherwise. I have been told by a banker in 

estmorland, that he used to come down to Edinburgh and take away as many 
thousand guineas as he wanted ; thus, while a trade of that kind went on it was the 
interest of the English bankers to permit it. I think they have the regulation of 
the matter in their own hands. a 


Have you any means of stating the increase or diminution of Scotch paper for 
the last two or three years?—I could give my conjectures; but I think, after the © 
Return made to the Chairman of this Committee, it would be undesirable, as I may 
be mistaken. | 

Have there been any considerable fluctuations in the amount?—Yes, certainly 
very considerable. | | 


Are you aware of the Returns made to this House in the year 1819, as to the 
amount of notes in circulation?—Our bank made a Return in 1822. 

Are you of opinion that the system of banking in Scotland admits of very con- 
siderable fluctuations of the amount in circulation ?—Yes, I think that is one of 
the excellencies of our system, that it admits of a circulation of our currency to 
correspond with the increased or diminished demand of the country, without risk. 
and without expense. 7 

Are those fluctuations periodical in the course of any one year?—They are ge- 
nerally periodical. 

What do you mean by demands of the public?—I mean that we never issue 
notes till they are called for; if the persons who call for them mean to use them. 
as representing capital they will not add to the currency; if they mean to use 
them as currency they may do it. | 

You were understood to say that they could not add to the currency of the 
country r— My statement was, that it was impossible for the banks to add to the 
currency in the first instance, the public may do so. 


It appears by a Return to the House in 1819, that on the 25th of March 1816, 
taking a thousand as the standard of notes of the Royal Bank of Scotland in circu- 
lation in 1810, in 1816 the number was 333, but on the 22d of December 1817 the 
amount was 1,436, is that a degree of fluctuation which you think can be accounted 
for. trom a change in the state of trade?—I cannot help thinking there must be 
some mistake m that. I should like to have an opportunity of looking at a copy 
of the original Return, which I have got with me. I am quite aware that there 
are fluctuations in different months, but I think the bank of Scotland’s were not 
to that extent. If it be true, I can explain it, but I would rather ascertain the 
fact first. : 7 

Supposing the paper circulation in England to be doubled, would that: have 
any, and what effect on the paper circulation of Scotland?—I think that the 


doubling the currency of England cannot have any direct and immediate effect 


upon 
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upon our currency, but no doubt it might produce results that would come indi- 
rectly to affect it. a | : 

In what manner would it be affected ?—The nature of the effect which it might 
indirectly produce upon the Scotch currency, must depend upon the nature of the 
causes which had produced the increase in the English currency. 

And if those causes operated in Scotland there would be a proportionate in- 
crease there ?—] meant that an increase of the English currency to such an extent 
would probably produce some effect or other on our own currency, but what that 
effect might be I cannot say, unless 1 knew the causes which had produced the 
increase to the English currency. 


- You cannot state whether any, and what effect would’be produced by doubling 
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the currency of England?—TI can hardly doubt that some effect would be produced, © 


but without reference to the cause it is impossible for me to state the effect. 

If it arose from an increased price in England >—Inasmuch as prices in England 
and in Scotland must be identical, with the difference of the expense of transit, 
I conceive that our circulation must in that event be increased also. It is just 
barely possible that it might not. | 

Supposing all legal difficulties to the introduction of the Scotch system of bank- 
ing in England to be done away, do you think such a measure would be practical 


and desirable so far as you can judger—When I considered this subject first,. 


I thought that it would be impossible to introduce the Scotch system of banking 
into England. I know a little of English banking, because I know many bankers, 
and have seen their system, but not at all well enough to say what the whole effect 
might be. ‘The physical difficulties appeared to me so great, the extent of the 


country, the immense amount of the circulation, the immense amounts of the 
transactions, the. difficulty of parties in one part of England being personally: 


acquainted with the characters and circumstances of parties in another part of 
England, the impossibility of the local notes, supposing them to be founded on the 
best basis as to security, forming an interchangeable circulation, so that the notes in 
the north of England should circulate in the south of England, and that they 
should meet in a common centre, as is the case in Scotland, these and many other 
points that I did not see my way through, led me to think that the thing was. 


impracticable ; but as I have studied the subject of Scotch currency with more | 


attention, I am now convinced that the same sound principles which have regulated 
our system so as to keep it correct for a century, not only during a change of times 
but during a change of men, (by which I am satisfied that the principle must be 
sound), that if the government of this country would only let the banking alone, 
and let it be free, it would be possible to have our Scotch system in England. 
Assuming that it could be introduced, would not the result be that this country 
would have as small a metallic circulation in proportion to its transactions as Scot- 


land now has ?—I come here prepared to speak to Scotch banking, and therefore — 


it is with great deference I would offer an opinion which hereafter I might think 


ill founded; at the same time I have no hesitation in saying that I think that the — 


circulating currency of metal would be materially decreased from what it will be 


when this measure of abolishing one-pound notes is carried into effect. I do not — 


think that the surplus quantity of the precious metals which form the real and 
available part of the property of the country in precious metals, when such dreadful 


- times occur as we have seen this year, would be diminished; my impression is, that _ 


the quantity of gold in a state of currency would be perhaps as little as it is now, 
and would be much less than it would be, if the one-pound notes were abolished ; 


but I have the idea-strongly in my mind that the quantity of gold in the shape of 


commodity and not of currency, which is really available in case of distress, would | 
be increased. I think that exceedingly likely, and I think that if you have a free 


trade in currency, as I am rejoiced to see you are likely to have in many other: - 


things, we should receive the benefit of a good system, and should have more gold. 
You would have greater facilities, that would create a set of dealers in the com- 
madity, who would always be ready to supply that at a fair price; but I offer these 


opinions with great deference, and would not have brought them forward had I not. 


been expressly asked. 

Apart from the opinion you have now given, that we should have a large supply 
of gold as a commodity, assuming that it became the policy of the country from 
any considerations which it is not necessary to go into, to require a considerable 
metallic circulation, which must be an expensive mode of carrying on this currency, 
should you think it quite fair and proper that each portion of the kingdom should 
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not bear relatively its own share of the burthen of providing that circulation, or ix 
other words, that one portion of the country sbould be exempt from the necessit 

of having a metallic circulation, and another portion made hable to .itr+—I think 
that every part of the country ought to bear the expense of Its own circulation, but 
I think too, that every part ought to be left free to choose.its own circulation. If 
a metallic circulation in Scotland, for reasons to which I have adverted, would:be a 


very serious loss to the nation, inasmuch as it would, natwithstanding all eur efforts, 


produce a diminution in the' power.of production compared with consumption, that 
loss cannot be confined to Scotland-—we are the same country—Great Britain oust 
suffer the loss as well as Scotland, the Joss would fall harder upon that cowntry. than 
it would upon this, because to take from a comparatively poor country is @ much 
nore sevcre thing than to take in proportion from a comparatively rich one... Pros 
vidence has not been so bountiful to us as it has been to England: it.is very well 
known that the power of accumulation in the Highlands or: the Islands, a poor and 
extended country, is by nature very slow, and that itis not dram want; of indus 
or good conduct, or wishes to accumulate on the part of the peaple of that. country; 
that they have not sufficient capital; but it is because. of the. physical difficalties 
which exist; and that without the assistance of their richer neighbougs, they could 
not have gone on improving at all; if that assistance is withdrawn, the country 
must at Jeast remain stationary ; in all probability it will rather retrograde. . I donot 
sig a country can remain stationary ; therefore, In answer to the question, I think 
that Scotland would bear far more than her share, under these aggravating circum 
stances; that except from a vague idea that certain things might possibly. happen, 
Scotland would really not cven appear to require tbat which it is assumed that she does 
—a metallic circulation. _I cannot conceive any man.denying thet .the advantares 
Scotland has derived from.a paper circulation have been great; look :at Scotland 
previous to and after the mercantile convulsions which have taken place in it;. look 
at it before 1820 ;. look at it before 1$14 and.1810; and I know. from knawing the 
people who were engaged in the same pursuits in which I now .ans,:.aé the. periods 
before 1802, 1797..1793, and | belicve 1782 and 1772,—~I say loaking back aa those 
periods as a matter of history, the temporary evilis.entirely lost.in the: prodigtous 
advance which has taken place in the country in real wealth... I-say. we bave bes 
come arich nation, only comparatively however with what we were, hecause.our ac~ 
cumulation has been rapid, our consumption not ncarly equal to it,. and. our national 
losses, have been.comparatiyely trifling, they are exactly those losses which every mer- 
chant, must expect in balancing his books to bave to deduct from his:net.proft ; theree 
fore I should say that it was perfectly reasonable that Scotland, which has shown 
herself capable of availing herself.as an integral portion of Great. Britain of the benefits 
ofa paper system, without injuring the other portions of the empire, should. be suffered 
to.retajn it till it be shawn that some very serious loss will be the result of, making 
no alteration. I should submit tbat the annual expense of keeping a few, milena 
of: gold. dead in Britain being lost. by it, is not a sufficient ground. .. It is.a mistake 
to, say. that, it is a balance of profit as between Scotland and. England; itas w 
question as between Scotland and Great Britain, and I do think that to force the 
chunge would be one of the hardest things possible, looking at it -as-.s  pdlitteal 
pn hrc ac gla to principle; because, after all, what. is. the.:use of. a 
cirqulating medium ?, what is the use of money? we all know it is. not for. the 
money itself that we acquire it, but for money's worth; it is the accumulation. of 
commodities, ngt of money ag a currency, that enriches a nation, and after wealth 
1s acquired in commodities there are steps beyond that—the morality and prosperity 
of a happy and contented population are the great objects of the true political 
economist. ,, Here.is a country where these things have gone.on progressively—look 
at Scotland, before we began our cash account system, and before we. began ito.issue 
our one-pound notes ; and what was Scotland before 1704, .when our:one-pound 
notes, were first issued, and before 1.729, when the cash accounts began ; and can 
it be said that the country has not gone on well? would any one consent to.destroy. 
a system which goes:to permit that,: in order to save five per cent on a few millions. 
of inoney to Great Britain? I should say it is reasonable and proper ‘that Scotland: 
should be allawed. to hold.that.at the expense of Great Britain, :for Great: Britain 
would derive a bevefit from it;.- If the object which the government bas.in view in 
proposing to do this in Scotland, is to oblige Scotland to keep a.certain quantity of 
gold in it, J should say rather put it in this form—say to Scotland, and let .the plan 
be arranged, “ You must take down two millions of gold and keep ‘it. there,:.and 
Jet it remain there ;” and it would be far better for Scotland to ‘purchase ‘two: 
: millions 
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‘millions of gold; and to pay the interest on two millions of capital, than that the 
present state of things should be interfered with. os we” ee 
.. ‘Would the banks in Scotland do thatP—I have no hesitation in saying that it 
might be done by the'country, if it came to that, as a minor evil, if it were to save 
the country fromapreaterone, = 5 5 OF 
+ Do‘ you not think the same observations as would apply to Scotland would be 
equally applicable to ‘England, and that England has gained more by the system of 
paper currency in a general sense than counterbalanced any loss which may have 
accrued :to private’ individuals from the failure of so many banks issuing paper ?>— 
‘Yea; although I did not come here to speak ‘of English banking, I do think so 
decidedly. - If the trade of furnishing British currency were without restriction, the 
advantages could be had without the disadvantages which have accompanied the 
monopolized and restricted trade. == | i a. 
{i.:Asyoer abjection to the introduction of specie into Scotland in any degree — 
to an apprehension that'it may introduce panics into Scotlandr—I think it woul 
break up our system ; our system secures us from panics, and, pro tanto, we run a 
risk of panic being introduced. 4 — | iene te 
May not. the system of introducing specie to supply the place of small notes lead 
the public to look to the payment in specie by the banks as a criterion of their state 
of solvéncy,:.in . place’ of looking to other circumstances, as they do now?—Yes ; 


and { think that by’ doing so it would be leading the public into an error,” It. 


cannot lead those persons who have the means of understanding what the solvency 
of a bank really means to fall into that error, but it might lead the public, and [ 
look: to that-as one reason for the possibility ofa panic. = 
» «Woald not, then, ‘a demand on Scotland for part of this specie, to meet a great 
demand'on England, possibly lead to similar panics in Scotland ‘as have prevailed 
in. England?—I do not see how England could demand specie from Scotland; 
because: England owes Scotland mioney ; and you cannot demand from your creditor, 
but-fram your debtor; ©) 5 a 
1 Suppose: the state’ of foreign exchanges be such as to require a great export of 
specie’ from England, and that Séotland had ‘its’ small notes‘ supplied’ by specie; 
would not such a demand ‘on England ‘extend itself to Scotland? here could ‘be 
no. demand: upon: us for specie, except ‘from those who’ were vur creditors ; the 
debtor cannot demand. 9 0 rt BO ee 

+ Are the Committee to understand, ‘that in. your ‘opinion the advantages which 
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Scotland derives fromthe power to issue ohe-pound notes (from which’ power you — | 


state it derives tlie whole of the cash credit system) are such, that you would gladly 
purchase: the power of issuing about 1,800,000 7.-of one-pound notes, ‘by having 
constantly in-deposit two millions of gold ?—I do think that it woutd be for the 
interest of the country to’ pay a sum equal to the interest of two millions of gold, 


° e i io) ee 


rather than have the one-pound note circulation abolished by law. gre Seas 
{If ‘by Jaw one or two-pound notes were abolished, and their’ place‘ supplied by 
a sum of 1,800,0001. or two millions of sovereigns, is it your opinion that the cir- 
culation would be kept up there, or that it would be necessary to draw fresh supplies 
from, England ?=~The very idea of circulation makes it clear that fresh supplies 
mnust be:drawn ; because the banks being the depositories’ and ‘the feeders‘‘df the 
circulation,’ must always have some stock on hand, even when the circulation’ Was 
at amaximum ; the rate of exchange being in favour of London, no man who’ ha’ 
lived in Scotland can-doubt that the currency of gold pieces to the valué of 20s. 
will insensibly verge towards London. - ee ee ee 
‘. If the circulation of Scotland requires those one-pound pieces, why should they 
necessarily verge to London ?—-Because there is a differencé of nearly a quarter 
per cent in-favour of the London ‘currency, and under a system of freedom, currency 
will necessarily go ‘where it is most valudble; and although ‘the ‘determination 
might not te so instantaneous as if it were sent up in latge sums, T anf satisfied 
it would go. suse, elt l dinette, 9 a tee ee eet eae ee ee ee a : 7 
- Do you :find.it hecessary'to draw supplies of ‘silver from London,’ té keep up 
a supply ?—'Yes, 7 ae ee ae a east ne: — es 
- De. you think: that difference | of exchange ‘would continue after ‘the circujation 


of Scotland. was reduced to the lowest possible stand?—-Yes, Ido: °°" 
| Do you think the rate of exchange in London woild’ more than counterbalarice 
the .ditference‘of .currency ?=-I am not supposing’a rise of exchange; that is ‘the 
exchange at thismoment. = ° aan eta i en ane 
_ -Might it-not be reversed if the currency were reduced ‘—No, it could not; I do 
not contemplate a reduction of currency. 
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Do you think that there might be a fluctuation of exchange between England and 
Scotland ?—I think not, because we are the same country. 

Are you aware that up to the year 1770 there was a regular fluctuation of ex- 
change between England and Scotland -—Yes, a fluctuation, but not a regular one. 

How was that fluctuation of exchange got rid of ?—It was got rid of by com- 
‘petition bringing the rate of exchange to that which afforded a fair profit and 
no more. 

The guarantee at present existing against the recurrence of fluctuation consists 
‘in an arrangement among the bankers to prevent it?—No, it consists in the freedom 
-of our trade, by which capital can compete with capital, and the effect of that is 
‘to bring the rate of exchange down to that which affords a fair rate of profit, and 
then it can get no lower, and the competition prevents its getting higher. 

Do you think that it would be possible for the bankers of Scotland to issue paper 
to such an extent as to produce an unfavourable exchange to Scotland ?—The banks 
of Scotland cannot add any paper to the currency which the public do not call for, 
-and the public do not call for currency but when there is reason to demand it. — 

Is not the active check on your over issue, the established practice of drawing 
at par on London ?-— Virtually the active check, or I should say the actual check, 
which prevents, in the notes issued by the bankers in Scotland, any excess over the 
circulation fairly demanded by the country, is that twice a week he must pay the 
notes presented to him at the exchanges, in the currency of London, and the cash 
credit system throws into the exchanges all the spare currency of the last few 
days preceding. 


Mercurii, 19° die Aprilis, 1826. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ROBERT PEEL, 


IN THE CHAIE. 


Thomas Kinnear, Esq. again called in; and Examined. 


DO you wish to make any addition to the evidence you gave on a former day >— 
Yes, I wish to make many additions to it, but I wish them to be drawn from 
me by questions. : | 

To what way do you think the prohibition to issue notes under 5 /. would operate 
prejudicially to the interest of Scotland generally, independently of any inconvent- 
ences which you may have fully stated upon a former day ?—For the details, as far 
as [ have stated them, I refer to my evidence. The general answer is, and it 


includes a great many details that I have not stated, that it will break up the 


system of banking, and so prove prejudicial to the country. 

How would it operate to break up the system of banking ?—There are so many 
ways, if I come to details, that it is impossible to condense them in -one answer; 
the way in which it would operate, through all its details, is by preventing a free 
competition, in the first place, in the use of capital; and, in the second place, in the 
trade of dealing in that which is the currency of the country. 

Do you mean to say, that if a gold currency be substituted for a paper currency 
below 52. there will not be a sufficient profit to the banker upon the making his 
issues, either upon cash credits, or in any other mode in which his issues are made, 
to induce him to carry on his business as a bankerr—I meant to say so of that 
part of bis business which consists in supplying the currency. 7 

You state that it would break up the system of banking; the Committee want to 
know the manner,in which you conceive it would break up the system of banking? 
---I must then go over the whole ground that I weat over before. 

_ Independently of the inconveniences which you have detailed ona former day, 
what are the other evils which you conceive would arise from an_ obligation 
imposed on the banks to issue sovereigns instead of notes below 5 /.?—I have 
already stated that, in my opinion, the cash account system must be given up. 
I have already stated my opinion of the effect of breaking up the system of cash 
accounts; I have stated the effect of it upon deposits; but I do not recollect that 
] have been questioned upon the effects which it would produce as to the branch 
pleas 


system. 
Will 
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Will you then confine yourself now to the effects it would produce upon the: 


branch system ?—At the branches, the Scotch banks business is divided systemati- 
cally into the same two parts into which I have already deseribed that it is divided 
at head quarters. At the branches, that part of the business which consists in deal- 
Ing in capital could not exist without also that part of the system being carried on 
which consists in dealing in or in supplying the currency of the country. I speak 
of branches generally, and more particularly of those branches which are in remote 
and poor parts of the country, where capital is accumulating, but where it is accu- 
mulated only to a small degree. There are exceptions certainly, and a great bank 


might retaio its branch in a neighbouring large town, where the trade of dealing in = 


capital is nearly quite or more extensive than at head quarters; for instance, the 
bank of Scotland, as far as I am concerned, would be inclined to continue a branch 


at Glasgow, although it would withdraw its branches from distant and poor districts. | 


The reason I do not mention a particular branch in a poor district is, because 


I think it better that it should not go to the public that I name a special and parti- | 
cular branch, which it is my opinion we should withdraw, or else E could easily 


do so. 


Is there any branch bank in the island of Mull, or in the iste of Sky?—Not to - 


my knowledge, and I do not think there could be one without my knowing it; but 
the Returns which the Scotch banks have made to the Committee will show. 

How is the circulation of those islands supplied ?—That I cannot answer of my 
own knowledge certainly ; but I believe it is almost entirely in one-pound notes, 
probably very few of a larger description. | 

How do the one-pound notes get there, and how are they retained there >—As 
I am not intimately acquainted with those countries, I cannot tell how they get 
beyond the branches to which the banks send them for the purpose of feeding the 


supply ; I know that they do get there. The bank of Scotland sends its notes to 


Fort William and to Inverness; the Renfrewshire bank sends its notes to Inverary, 
and so of others, knowing that they will get further into the country, but how they 
get further Ido not know; but they do not remain there. . 

Do not they remain there in sach a quantity as is sufficient for conducting the 
circulation of that part of the country ?—No, they do not. 

Do you know in fact that they do not remain there r—I do not know it of my 
own personal knowledge ; I know it in this way, that a part of the country Is 
supplied from our branches to which I have alluded, that we are constantly forced 
to supply those branches with small notes in consequence of the demand, that 
those small notes return and appear at Edinburgh ; how they come back, I do not 
know, because the determination of the circulation to head quarters is so gentle 
and so steady and progressive, that you cannot arrest it at any point, and say here 
ig the thing going on, but I see the effect. 

Do you apprehend that there are any periods when the islands which have been 
mentioned, have been left entirely without any circulation of any kind ?—No. ~ 

Did you not say, that there was a period when there was not a sufficient circu- 
lation in them to conduct their concerns ?—No; when I said that the circulating 
medium does not remain there, [ meant that the identical notes do not remain 
there. | 
That is to say, that there is a constant influx and reflux of notes, but that a 
quantity sufficient to conduct the internal circulation of those islands remains 
there; but that the particular notes of which it consists are constantly fluctuating? 
—The particular notes of which it consists are constantly circulating between the 
head quarters, the bank to which they belong, and the extremity of that district 
where they are circulated. : 

Supposing there were a gold currency established in Scotland instead of bank 
notes, do not you apprehend that that gold currency would find its way to the 
remote districts of Scotland, for the purpose of supplying the want of internal cir- 
culation in those districts, precisely in the same way in which the one-pound notes 
now find their way into the islands of Mull and Sky, where it appears there are 
no branches established?—They could not find their way through the branches | 
have mentioned, if those branches were withdrawn ; but no doubt the circulation 
would find its way there from the principle of demand and supply, only the degree 
to which that principle could apply would be materially diminished from the want 
of the banking system, which at present promotes the circulation. 

Do you conceive in those parts of the country where there 1s no branch bank 


established, that agricultural improvement is more tardy than it is in those other 


districts where branches are established ?—Yes, I do; but I am not a farmer, and 
402. T 2 cannot 
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cannot speak to that of my own personal knowledge ; I believe that it is so from 
my general knowledge of the country; Lam told thatitisso. -  - ..... 
- Are there not many parts of Scotland where the means of procuring issues upon 
cash credits do not exist >—Happily there are not many, but there are afew. - 
Do you conceive, that, without exception, those parts of the country where such 
facilities do not exist, are more backward in point of improvement than those parts 
of the country in which such facilities do exist '—-Yes, I do; and I believe it to be 
so, because wherever those facilities do exist, if the people do not avail themselves 
of them, it must be because they possess still greater facilities, or possess capital of 
their own. . | ee le gape saa wel ae 
What are the greater facilities that you allude to in the last answer ?-—The only 
facility to which I meant actually to allude was the possession of capital; but 
I think that there may be other facilities, and what I meant to say was, that if men 
wanted money and wanted currency, both of which are supplied ‘by the system of 
cash credits, if they do not avail themselves of that supply to their wants, they must 
possess greater facilities, and so be enabled to do without them. = es 
- What are the reasons that induce the banks to establish branches in those 
remote and poor districts ?—In point of fact, the reasons that the bank of Scotland 
established‘the branches which we have done, are, that the subject in the first place 
was brought before us at Edinburgh, by an application from the leading people in 
the district where we were requested toestablish abranch, =. . : 
Is it usual for the inhabitants of poor and remote districts to apply to the large 
banks at Edinburgh to establish branch banks in their neighbourhodd ?—It is ; it is 
60 much so,’and so steadily has the bank of Scotland -at least acted upon the prin- 
cinle of not establishing a branch until it was actually demanded by a written letter, 
or at least.till they were told by the leading people in the district that it would be 
a benefit, that one of tle first resolutions upon the minute book of the bank of Scot- 
land is, that no brunch shall be established in any burgh unless application be made 
from the same. a rr .  . * ee a ce 
‘Have you ever known any instances of those branches being withdrawn from 
those remote districts, after being so established at the request of the mbabitants r= 
Yes, I have; and long before my recollection that has repeatedly occurred. It did 
not strike: me when I left home, or else I should have made a point of having the 
inforniation :. if the Committee wish to have the information, they may have a list _ 
of those branches which, within the last hundred and twenty-five years, have been 
successively established: and given up. _ 3 | 
Were those given up on account of the small amount of business that was done 
by them, or from any other cause f—With respect to those that are beyond my 
memory, I cannot say what was the cause; but those that have been given up 
within my recollection, in point of fact, were given up in consequence of the town 


in which ‘that branch had originally been established having accumulated wealth 


to such a degree that it‘could afford a banking capital of its own, and that it had 
in poimt of fact established a local bank; then the connection of that local bank | 


‘went so strongly against ours by fair competition, that we found we could employ 


our capital to better purpose elsewhere, and gave up the branch. — : 
_ Have you established any branch in any part of the country, in which you did 


‘not think the establishment of it would be profitable to the bank at head quarters ?>— 
‘Certainly not; but we are in the habit not of looking to that sort of profit to which 
-tradesmen are sometimes apt to look, I mean immediate profit: -The directors of 


the bank of Scotland (and I say that because I can say it as a fact, but I do not 
mean ‘to assume any praise for them, I think it is the case with every Scotch bank) 


‘are in the‘ habit of sitting down and calculating that they will lose-by those branches 


till the improvement they shall effect in the country shall produce a greater accu- 


‘mulation of business that will make them gain; and I consider that is the proper 


view to take of the interest of the bank. 


- + For how many years have you ever continued a branch in a certain district of 
‘country in which there continued to be an actual loss in consequence of the esta- 
_ blishment of that branch ?—It would be impossible for me to answer that in point 


of fact, because we do not keep the accounts of profit and loss so minutely as to 


‘answer that; but my idea is, for very few years indeed; because we have hardly 
‘ever tailed, though we have occasionally, in the experiment of establishing a branch; | 


it ‘has uniformly happened, that that which for the first year or two was a bad con- 


-cetn, becomes a good one. 1 should say, that it could seldom happen that ‘a branch 


bank well conducted could exist many years, or more than two or three, in a dis- 
trict of country, without its beginning to pay itself and to produce a profit. 
Do you establish branches with reference to any other consideration than the 


profit 
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profit either immediate or ultimate. of..the principal bank?—I know how apt 
people are to be doubted when. they. attribute to themselves.a superior motive ; 
but Ido not hesitate to say that banks do, they look upon the benefit of the 
distant parts of the country. as.a thing which it is our ay to consult, if we can do 
it without injury to ourselves. ; 

What is the point farthest. north. at eink you havea brauch bank >The soit, 
farthest north at-which the bank.of Scotland. has a branch bank is pale mule 
there are many farther north than that, of other banks. 

Has the bank of Scotland had applications from the county of Ross-shire or 
Sutherland, for the establishment of branch banks in either of those counties es 
I do not know. 

Supposing such an aeplicaion to be made, and that it should be alleged thet 
very great local benefit would be derived from the establishment. of a branch, of 
the bank of Scotland: in that part, if the Committee understand you rightly, in 
that case.the bank of Scotland would not hesitate to establish a branch. for. the 
sake of promoting the general improvement of the country :—The mere.allegation 
would not induce us, we should examine into the circumstances, if we found that 
what. was alleged.was true, we should know that it could not be true without.its 
_ at least saving ourselves from loss, and possibly giving us profit; and,.therefore, 
we should first examine into the truth of the allegation, and if we found that, there 
were reasonable grounds for it, probably we should establish the braneh.., ia 

Do you conceive Nor thumberland to be in a less advanced state. as..to oneal 
improvement than Scotland?—Northumberland. is in a Jess improved. state. than 
some parts of Scotland, and in a more improved state than, others ;: but: it is 
difficult to compare a country with a county. I.can name one point. in. which. it 
is behind us in improvement, but, perhaps, that is not; the fault of the. sala 

In what respect is it behind Scotland ?—In the system of banking. ein os 

The Committee only named Northumberland,: because. it is the county: farthest 
north, and immediately bordering upon Scotland ; but taking any county in: Scot- 
land in which the natural fertility of the soil. may. be. considered to be about 
apon a par with Northumberland, do you conceive, that. generally speaking those 
districts of Scotland are in a more improved state than the county of Northum- 
berland, not with.regard to the system of banking, but with regard to every oy 
consideration ?—It is so general a question that I find it difficult to answer it. 

With regard to agriculture for instance r—I have already said that I. am nota 
judge of agriculture : but my belief is, that the county of Northumberland is one 
of the good agricultural counties of England; if you will take a more favourable 
case, | think that.our farming is better than that of the county of. Northampton. | 

Do you think that the county of Northumberland is jn a less advanced state than 
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Scotland as to trade and manufactures r—There again it is very difficult to give — 


such an answer as I would wish to give; you cannot compare the: manufactures of 
‘Northumberland with those of Scotland. If the Committee. wish. me to. give an 
answer, it must be most decidedly a negative one as to manufactures, : because 
there are no manufactures in Northumberland. that you can compare with.those of 
the best manufacturing parts of Scotland. I cannot establish a correct comparison 
as to trade, there is a particular trade in Northumberland which is, in a.much 
‘more forward state; and Northumberland I think, for its extent, probably; pos- 
sesses an accumulation of wealth greater than is possessed by any: district. of 
Scotland similar to it in soil and climate, and in the rene of nauar e, to-which 
allusion has been made. 

Does the system of advancing money upon cash credits exist in. ; Nadlicnabes land? 
—JI cannot answer as to English banking precisely, but .I suppose that.the: bankers 
an Northumberland, as I know some of them. that conduct their: business exeeed- 
ingly weil, will give accommodation to their customers 1a that way in. which they 
can do best ; I believe that the system of cash. credits does not exist there. | 

When you say that the principal banks would be obliged. to discontinue their 
branches,. supposing they were obliged to make all small. payments ia cota, the 
‘Committee presume you mean that the. profit derived from those branches not being 
sufficient to defray the expense of them, would lead to their discontinuance -—Yes, 
Ido; the permanent profit likely to be derived from the employment of capital. at 
those branches would not appear, I think, to be so great as that which might be 
derived’ by the employment of capital in another way; and the risk of conducting 
the business after it was reduced to the trade of dealing in a munont the deal- 
ing 3 currency, mou) increase as the profit diminished. 
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In trading in capital now you cannot receive more than five per cent as the rate 
of interest upon the issues you make ; is not that the limitation by law >—The limi- 
tation by law of simple interest 1s five per cent. 

You have stated that the amount of deposits with banks in Scotland may be 
estimated at about twenty millions sterling, and that you allow upon those deposits 
an interest of four per cent. And you have also stated that the amount of one- 
pound notes in circulation may be estimated at 1,800,000/.; the profit upon the 
circulation of that amount of notes estimated at five per cent would be 90,000 ; 
but assuming the expense of stamps and other charges to be 30,0001., the net 
profit consequently may be taken at 60,000 /. ; now if, instead of allowing upon the 
twenty million of deposits four per cent, that rate of interest were reduced to three 
and a half per cent, would not the banks find in that diminution of interest full 
compensation for the loss which they might-sustain by the withdrawing of the one- 
pound notes, and the substitution of a gold currency in their place ?—If the banks 
procured their profit from dealing in currency, by being supplied with capital to 
carry that on from the deposits which they received, a diminutton of the interest 
which they pay upon those deposits might be put into competition with a diminution 
of the profit which they receive upon circulation ; but I have already stated that the 
two branches of .a banker's trade differ in principle, and I think that a Scotch 
banker, who bottomed his circulation upon his deposits at all, would not be justified, 
and that it is not a question of profit or loss, but a question of principle. " 

What do you mean by bottoming his circulation upon his deposits: the question 
refers to making advances upon cash credit, which is lending capital ?—By bottom- 
ing a circulation, I mean that a bank which had a capital of its awn to the amount 
of one million sterling, would not be justified in circulating notes to a greater amount 
than one million sterling; and that if it did, and had deposits to make up the excess 
between one million and the amount of its issues, that would be bottoming its circu- 
lation upon the deposits. : : 

Would not the reduction of a quarter per cent of that which you pay on your 
deposits compensate the loss you. would sustain by issuing com instead of paper on 
cash payments ?—It would not compensate to the banker the disadvantage which 
he would suffer from it. : a 

What is the pecuniary profit which a banker derives froin the issue of one-pound 
notes '—The pecuniary profit which he derives from one-pound notes is the gross 
return which he can receive upon cap:tal, minus the expense of management. 

Upon the capital of those notes °— Yes ; the amount, as measured by the amount 
of the notes. _ 

Then, supposing the notes to be 1,800,0007., what da you suppose to be the 
expense of management r—It is a mere supposition, even the expense of stamps 
varies according to the economy and care with which you can use your notes; 
I thmk about one and a half per cent per annum. Supposing the gross profit to be 
five per cent, about one and a half may be deducted for the expense of manage- 
ment, and that will leave the net profit about three and a half per cent. 

Then, according to that estimate, the net profit upon the circulation of one- 
pound notes in Scotland may be taken at 63,000/, -—The net pecuniary profit to 
the bank may. 

What would be the net saving to the banks upon paying three and a half 
per cent instead of four per cent upon twenty millions of deposits '—It amounts to 
100,0004, 

Then in what way would the business of banking in Scotland be injured if, by 
the suppression of one-pound notes, the bankers were deprived of a profit amount- 
ing to 63,000/. and were compensated by a diminution of charge upon their 
deposits to the amount of 100,000/.?——The business of bapking in Scotland would 
be injured in consequence of the suppression of one-pound notes, by the destruction 
of that part of our business which consists in supplying the currency of the country, 
otherwise I allow that we should be at liberty to deal in capital ; and if the rate of 
interest upon deposits were to fall while the power of continuing capital at the 
same rate were to continue, of course it would not injure us in that branch of our 
business at all. I never intended to say that taking away the one-pound notes would 
injure bankers in the power of dealing in capital ; we should certainly Le on as good 
a footing as to the power of dealing in capital as others. It would destroy the other 
part of the business, namely, the making and supplying the currency of the country. 

What advantage do you derive from making and supplying the currency of the 
country beyond the profit of the notes which are in circulation?—The advantage 

we 
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we derive, beyond the profit of the notes in circulation, is, that that power of sup- 
plying the currency of the country is the foundation of our sound and wholesome 
system, which relieves us from the danger that we see existing in neighbouring 
countries in the same trade. : : 

If the interest on deposits were reduced half per cent, is it probable that you 
would continue to have twenty millions of deposits >—Yes, it is; but only provided 
the capital of the country continued in the same superfluity in which it is now. 

Must not it depend upon a fall in the general rate of interest >—If the fall be 
general the competition will keep the capital nearly where it is. 

If there was no fall in the rate of interest, and you only chose to give as the 
rate of interest on deposits half per cent less than you have been accustomed to da, 
would you then continue to have deposits to the amount of twenty millions ?—Most 
decidedly not ; because the customers would remove the money to where they 
could get a fairer interest for it. 

Is four per cent the rate at which the bankers in Scotland have generally allowed 
interest to the depositors ?—In looking at the system for a century back I can hardly 

say generally, because the rate has fluctuated exceedingly. During nearly the 
whole of the last war the usual rate with bankers was to give three per cent for 
‘money lying for six months, and four per cent if it lay longer than six months. 

What was the current interest they allowed during the year 1825?—In 1825 
the country was in an extraordinary state from the superabundance of capital; and 

‘for the first time in my recollection, the Scotch bankers had deposits upon the 
same footing that London bankers have them, without paying interest at all, from 
particular customers. That was a very extraordinary thing, and I do not think it 
is likely to happen again ; there were a variety of rates, from two and a half per 
cent to those deposits upon which nothing was allowed: they were made by special 
agreeinent, during the singular circumstances in which we were placed. 

Do the banks in Scotland consider themselves liable by law ‘to pay their notes 
in coin at their respective branches °—Certainly not. 

Their notes are payable only at the head quarters of the bank ?—They are only 
payable at the places where they are dated. 

If a law were passed to oblige the banks to pay their notes in coin at their 
several branches, could they continue branches in the remote and poor districts of 
Scotland -—In point of profit I think they possibly might, but even that is doubt- 
ful ; but in point of prudence, I rather think they could not; because the banker 
would be at head quarters with the responsibility restang on him, of being by law 
lrable to be called to pay his notes in gold at fifteen or twenty different points; 
and I do not think that the branch system would apply to that. You must have 
the master at the head of the establishment wherever the responsibility of paying 
the notes lies. I rather think we could not continue our branches. 

Do you exchange five-pound notes for one-pound notes, when demanded at the 
various branches ?—Certainly. : az _ 

Do you keep a stock of one-pound notes at your various branches for that pur- 
pose °—Yes, a very large one comparatively with the five-pound notes. 3 

If one-pound notes were abolished by law, would it be necessary to keep an 
equal number of sovereigns at those branches, for the purpose of exchanging your 
five-pound notes?:—No; not an equal but a greater number of sovereigns, in pro- 
portion to the number of five-pound notes. : 

Why would that be necessary !—Because the bad consequences that might occur 
to any bank, from an accidental refusal or want of ability to exchange in gold, 
would be a different thing from the consequences which may no doubt frequently 
occur from an over demand for small paper, which we cannot answer. In the 
one case, the agent has only to say to the demander, “ Really, I have run out of one- 
pound ‘notes ;” but that would be a very awkward answer to give as to gold; I 
think it might go agaist our credit, and therefore a prudent banker, if he did 
keep the branch, would keep so large a stock of gold as to have it beyond any 
risk of exhaustion, in case he should be called upon to give gold in exchange for 
his notes, from a perfectly fair motive, the desire of getting small money. 

If it is your opinion, that the banks would require to keep a large stock of gold 
for that purpose at their branches, would not the abolition of one-pound notes 

have practically the same effect, as if the legislature were to oblige them to pay 
their ‘notes at their various branches in gold ?—Yes, I rather think it would, in so 
far as both measures strike at the branch system ; but I cannot say with certainty 


‘ that it would. 
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You have said that your circulation is not bottomed upon the deposits you. 
receive; do you derive profit upon your deposits otherwise than by the discount. 


Thomas Kin kien of bills and giving cash credits —Yes, we do. 


Soren carmel 
(19 Apeil) 


-Would not twenty millions of deposits authorize, upon ihe banking system, a chr 
culation of small notes to the amount of 1,800,000 4 which you say is the circule- 
tion m Scotland?—No, twenty millions, or any greater quantity of money put as 
deposits into a banker’s hands, would not authorize him to iia upon that 
deposit, as if it were his own capital. 2 2 

That is upon the supposition that it 13 not seamanenily there: but taking twenty : 
millions to be the general average of the amount of deposits, "would it. not: then 
authorize a circulation of small notes to the amount of 1,800,000 /.:—I am of 
opinion that no variation, in point of degree in the amount of their le would 
authorize the banks to act upon an unsound principle. 

. Supposing that remained there as the average amount of the ree It may 
be taken out upon demand. 

Then twenty millions of money, upon the banking principle, i is B ‘sufficient sum to 
authorize a circulatian of 1,800,000 /. ?—If it be invested m the stock of the bank, 
if it be made into banking ‘capital, It would be certainly ; bot while it remains set 
in the shape of stock, but in the aap of a Repost payevre on demand, it is: mo: 
itis .a' sandy foundation. : 

What is the nature of the profit you derive from your deposits: exclusive of the 
discount.of bills and cash credits ?—-The nature of out profit on deposits arises from 
our occasionally dealing in securities, which involve a great deal of personal atten- 
tion, trouble and watchfulness, and which pay a higher rate of profit.. Every monied 
man knows the variety of securitics in which he can employ bis money. - 

Do you derive: any other advantage from: the deposits than its affording. £0 the 
extent to'which it goes a supposed increase of your capi We de not |  eupnose 
it an increase of our capital. 

‘Is the-vapital of the bank of Scotland fixed by act of Perliament?—dt 7 cee 

What is the amount of the capital of that bank so fixed by act of Parliament? 
The amount paid up is one million sterlmg ;..the amount which the. directors-bave it 
in-their power to call for in addition, by act of Parliament, whenever they choose 
to-do so, from those Eruperett mae have areaey paid up one anes: is half 
a-million.: 2 

‘Do you- know the capital which is required by the charter of the other. two: 
banks ?—The Royal Bank has paid up the whole capital which can be demanded, 
which. is. dre million and a-half sterling ; the British Linen Company has -paid-ap, 
what E-believe 3s the whole of its capital that can be demanded, 500,000/. .There 
are two other great banking compantes whose capitals are known, the Commercial 
Banking Company, and the National Banking Company, whose capitals actually 
paid up amount, one to 600,000 /., the other to ‘500,000 /.; and each of those 
companies Irave ‘regularly signed and executed deeds and contracts by which the 
subscribers aro’liable to. be called upon: by the directors, without further: than’ 
a reasonable notice, for an additional amount of capital, which I think I amright in 
stating to be, in the one eae 2,400,000 f. in RECIEOD) and in the other 4, 500, atan 
in addition. 

Then. thie amount - of capitel that is said up upon those five banks. amounts 
to’ 4,100,000 1. °-— Yes: 

Were they 1007. shares originally? —The shares of the bank of Scotland were 
originally 1007. Scots, which is equal to 832. 6s. 8d. sterling; the Royal Bank 
and the British Linen Company have shares of 100/.; the ‘Commercial Bank ‘and 
the: National: Bank’ are, I think, in shares,—the Commercial Banlt of Sool, and 
the other of i00 /. 

"What is the’ price in the incket of a share of 834. Ge Bu. ™m the: bank of 
Scotland ?-« Previously to my having left home there had been very few transactions 
iy bank stock. I think that the last price was about 200 /. ; 

’ What-is the dividend upon an original share?>—We keep our ‘ stock: divided: inte 
suns of 83 f. 63. 8d., but nevertheless we calculate our dividends ‘tpon 1662. ; 
purchase our stock by the shares, and we pay our dividends per cent ;'at resent 
we divide eight per cent, that is, 8/. annually on each 100%. of stock. : | 

. When the bank of Scotland was first instituted, was there any legislative’ tegu- 
lation similar to the bank of England monopoly >—The bank of Scotland had, an 
entire monopoly. 

In what way was that monopoly granted to it Tt was sranted by the Scitech 

. Parhamient 
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Parhament is 1695, and confirmed ‘at the Union in 1707; it was. in force: for, 
I: think,: 20: years, ‘and was this, that no oe banking aeny should arty, on: ‘the: 
trade of banking in Scotland. 

: How long did that restriction last?—It. lasted till the expiration of twenty or ‘thirty 


years from ‘the .date of the act,: and it was: abiotard yeons after that before another: 
banking company started, 


“Did the bank .of Scotland sake _ progress in issuing paper during that: : 


period ?—No, the bank of Scotland’s business during. that period was limited to . 
dealing in-capital almost entirely ;. its circulation was very:small.-. ° 


(tg Apeit° 


- Is: iv: considered : that -that: restriction. kept :down the progress : of banking? 7 


I _ not — other: bs ie _ on the subject my ‘Impression : 18, a? it: . 
so. 

At what period did the present: system first: take root ‘and expand: itself a 
Fhe:system may be said to have taken root as soon as there was-a‘con 

between two banks, that took place in the year 1728; between that: time: and: the- 
year 1750, or 1751, the competition. went on between those two. The system may 
be said to have expanded when about that time some provincial banks. originated ;: 

soon after that the: ‘Boitislx a ee ew to. issue notes, as the: hae sek : 


tion -became general.) :".'. 
H ow many banks have failed in Scotland since ‘the first formation of a ‘bank 
there, since the year 1695 ?--Two.: na dd 


‘What banks where eed beer ney were the Union Bank of Falkirk and the Mees: 
chant. Bank. of: Stirling. Pg Baty “y 

- What was the. case of the age Bank?—-The Ayr. Bank's. case was. that: of:-a:- 
solvent bank,.which, from: bad management, was forced. to suspend its payments, 
and which: paid with principal and interest at ao great distance of time... 1...) + 

. Did the Falkirk Union Bank pay up: the. whole: of. ite devia sae o, there: ‘was - 
loss by the Falkirk Union Bank. , te 

Do you: know -what rate: they paid im the: pound >anThe, Falkirk om Bank 
have; I think, ‘paid 9s. .in'the pound, but their affairs are not anally: wound i ue 

' Ja what year did they ‘fail ?>—The-year :1B26:- c.00:5- 5 a Train age 
>What was the amount 'of the debts.of the. I ‘albirk: Union. Bank tT he ariount: ! 
of .the-company’s engagements at the time, they suspended their: payments, inclu.) 
ding their notes in circulation and the current balances in their hands, amounted : 
to about 51,000/.; that was about: the total amount: clamee eae ees any shape, 
on which they paid, d think, 9 s.:in-the-pouads: ios. 5. 

Has the Merchant Bank of Stirling paid its. debts 2_No, the Metchant Bank of. 
Stirling did not pay its debts; there. was a loss by them... The memorandum thet. 
I beve-is to:this effect, that-the claims upon the bank, including its circulation.and; 
all its: current balances on the part of the public, were amounting to abaut 50,0007, 3; 
that their funds realized were about 59,000 /. but that the expenses of. management; 
were so great as-to bring the net proceeds. of the estate to be. unequal: ta discharge , 
the demands; 1 cannot say bow much. they paid, At was.108 OF 31's..3n the. Pound. 
I. believe, goes ‘5 

- Do you consider that. the banks act upon. a. ‘praciple of combination i in. Scotland, 
to extend and keep out paper, or upon a principle of rivalship in checking the isayes.. 
of each. other?—lIt is well known that. the banks do not act,upon.a principlejof 
combination, and that they act upon a principle of rivalship ; and that.our. business: 
is to. keep the circulation of each other as low as possible, and. our own, gs high, :; | 

. Have such facilities been given to any districts from. those . rival, branches, 98) 
thereby to occasion failures from time to. time of those that they have accommo- 
dated ?—No, certainly.not, from the sort of rivalship that, I: was. talking of jnst Bows: 
because that related exclusively to circulation. 

Supposing you were obliged to discontinue your branch bank at Lnverness in: con- 
sequence of an obligation to pay in coin, do not you think it probable that the place 
of your branch bank might be. supplied by some original establishment there ?>— 
Undoubtedly; L. think if there- was. a surplus capital in Inverness, equal to all the 
trade of the place at present, and.so much more as to be. equal to the banking.trade 
also, probably soon, if the banking trade of Scotland were left free, there would be 
a bank established there; if it were not left free, I do not know ; but my. opinion is, 
that there is sufficient proof before me that. there is not that capital at. Inverness, 
because there are branches there, and there are no other banks. 

How do you account for it that there are four banks at Dundee, js there ah 
a surplus of capital at Duodee as to call for the. establishment of. four distinct 
+ 402. U banking 
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banking establishments ?—I believe that Dundee is a very much richer town, | 


indeed, than Inverness; I think there is as great a difference as to account for 


that. The country about Dundee is a much richer country. It is fair to re-— 


mark that those banks are, strictly speaking, Country banks, and not country- 
town banks only; Dundee affords the banks for Angus and so on, they take the 
country along with them. A number of the country people are partners in those 


- banks. 


- Have the bank of Scotland a branch at Dundee ?>—They have not. 


Why have not the bank of Scotland a branch at Dundee, as it is so flourishing 


a place ?—The reason that the bank of Scotland gave up its branch there was, that 
it did not pay; and the reason that it did not pay was, that the local banks ruined 
its business by their local connection and competition. 


- Do not you apprehend that the consequence of reducing the number of branch | 
banks, established at different parts of Scotland by the principal banks in Edin- 


burgh, would be the establishment of new banking companies in many of those 
districts from whence the branches were withdrawn ?—I do; but I think it would 
facilitate the formation of banks with a capital so insufficient, that they could not 
have competed with the.branch banks; and that is one of the evils that would 


occur to the country from withdrawing the branch banks, that the great capital. 


would not compete with the small, and we should ‘be permitting a foundation to be 


laid for those insufficient banks, which I have heard exist in England, begun by. 


people of too small capital. | 

Do you conceive that the country derives any advantage from the establish- 
ment of branch banks, which it would not derive from the establishment of sol- 
vent and respectable local banks?—Dhirectly, comparing the one with the other, 
the inhabitants of the country I apprehend do not; but the country itself derives 
this advantage from the free competition of capital by branch banks, that it is a 


say against a weak country bank being established, or getting any business; 


when I say weak, I mean poor, without sufficient capital. 


The question refers to a case in which the power to establish branch banks. 


would still be left, itis not proposed to take away the power of the Edinburgh 
establishments to establish branch banks, provided the discredit of any local esta- 
blishment prevented the free circulation of its notes?—No; but you would by 
taking away the one-pound notes cripple our profit so much in that particular 
branch of the business, and our convenience in every part of it, that like every 
other monopolized or restricted trade, we should find it necessary to employ 
our indastry and our capital elsewhere, and we would use our banking capital in 
another way. - 3 3 7 

Are you aware of the existence of a banking establishment in Ireland, which 
allows only three per cent upon deposits ?—I did not know that was the case; I do 


_ not know any thing of Ireland particularly. 


Can you give the Committee any information as to the circumstances which led 
to the great failure in the cattle. trade, in the south of Scotland, in the years 1816 and 
1817 ?—The circumstances that led to the great failures in the cattle trade, in the 

ear 1816, were, I believe, those that led to the pecuniary distress that existed in Scot- 
end in that ‘year, which was the period when the inspfficient Falkirk Union Bank 
stopped. -In my opinion they arose out of the rapid transition from the extraor- 
dinary state of the country in 1815, when the short war occurred on the continent, 
and .the prodigious depression in agricultural and every other sort of produce, 
which took place in the succeeding year. As far as the banks are concerned, their 
transactions that [ know of were these: the people who purchased cattle, and who 
failed while they were m the banks debt, had borrowed money of the banks; the 
bank knew that they possessed capital of ther own, and they exercised their dis- 
cretion m yendmg them such a quantity of capital as they knew or thought they 
were entitled to borrow ; they were men possessing large farms, store farmers, also 
jobbers in cattle, who bought of the feeders of stock to sell in the south; those 
people purchased their stock at a high price and held it at a high price, boping 
that things would rise; when, we all know, that they fell, till the people were 
invelved in ruin and the banks lost money by them. I was not. at that time a 
diréctor of the bank of Scotland. . — | : 

. Were not those speculations carried to a great extent in consequenee of the 
great facility given by the banks, both in advances to those dealers and in discouat- 
ing their bills in which they paid farmers for cattler—It is fair to suppose that the 
bawk at that Gme acted upoa the same principles and to the best of its judgment, 


with 


% 
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with the same prudence that it is doing at this moment; the people to whom. we 


lent money may have over speculated, of that I know nothing. 

In point of fact, was not the distress occasioned to the agricultural part of that 
district of the most severe description ‘I cannot say. 

Did not a bank fail at Dunbar ?—I should not say that it failed; there was a 
solvent bank existing in East Lothian, with an office at Dunbar, which suspended 
its payments; but I believe there was not a moment's interval between that period 
and the period of their obtaining a loan upon the private property of the parties 
which enabled them to pay the public. 

Did the public suffer any loss by the Fife Bank °—No, the case of the Fife 
Bank was precisely similar to the East Lothian, with this difference, that in the 
case of the East Lothian there was not only an improvident management, but there 
was in the manager a degree of talent combined with villainy that I believe has 
seldom been witnessed ; it was made the subject of legal proceedings, and if the 
manager of that bank had not been a man of great talent as well as villamy, he could 
not have cheated his employers in the way he did. In the Fife Bank I do not 
believe there was any thing of the sort existed, there was great mismanagement, 
which gradually lost the capital of the bank; they got into difficulties, and when 
they got into difficulty, and the partners saw that their affairs as a copartnery were 
irretrievable, in the same way they procured assistance, which their private fortanes 
enabled them to do, and their affairs are in a way of being wound up without the 
public having it in their power to know any thing about it except by report. : 

Did not two of the banks in Scotland take the business of the Fife Bank between 
them, and pay off their debts ?—They did. | : 

Which banks were they ?—The British Linen Company and the National Bank. 

Upon what security :—I have understood that they had a personal bond from 
the partners of the bank, who also mortgaged their landed property as a security, 
besides having the current assets of the bank deposited in their hands as far as they 
could be. 

Are all the obligations of the East Lothian Bank discharged r—lI believe entirely so. 

Do you think it would injure the system of banking in Scotland if charters were 
granted to the banks generally, by which the property of the partners was rendered 
free from liability to loss beyond what they held in the concern?—Yes, I think if 
that was done generally it would be very injurious. I think it would precisely have 
the effect, or rather if such a charter had been in existence in the case of the East 
Lothian Bank and the Fife Bank, it would have had the effect of injuring the public 
very materially ; 1 think the only case in which a charter or an act of Parliament 
conferring that limited responsibility can be safely granted to a company, is where 
their capital amounts to so large a sum as a million or a million and a half, which 
is a sum that it is inconceivable should be squandered without its being perceived. - 

You have stated in the former part of your evidence that you thought the county 
of Northumberland was inferior in its system of banking to Scotland, are you: so 
intimately acquainted with the system of banking in Northumberland as to be able 
to draw the decided distinction you have dune between the two systems °—TI am. 

From the knowledge you have of the system of banking in Northumberland, do 
you not consider that it is managed with the same degree of caution and prudence 
with which it is generally managed in Scotland, that the system is generally the 
same excepting the system of cash payments ?—If the honourable member for 
Newcastle had not been here I should have said there was not a better managed 
bank than his, but he like every other English banker is fettered by law, with the 
‘consequences resulting from a restrictive and monopolizing system, so that I must 
‘still say that however well managed that bank is, the system in Northumberland is 
mot so good as ours, and I would refer to the honourable member's own experience 
of what he hasseen. When an English bank is well conducted and prosperous the 
merit is its own entirely ; when ill, the fault is partly in the system; I acknowledge 
-with pleasure that I think it a more difficult thing to be a good English banker than 
‘a good Scotch one. The merit is greater. : 3 
"To what do you allude when you speak of the restrictive system of England ?— 
4d mean those privileges which the bank of England has enjoyed as a monopolizing 
company ; I cannot yet take into account the disappearance of any of them, be- 
cause they have been removed for such a short time that we have ‘had ‘no time to 
see the effect of it yet, and a great number still remain. | 
: Do you think if there had been a similar bank established and contmded in 
Scotland to the bank of England the banking system of Scotland could ‘have 
_ 402. U 2 | attained 
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attained its present perfection ?- Decidedly not; in fact there did exist such a sys- 
tem in Scotland, and the consequence was highly injurious to the bank, and pro 
tanto to the country, and the national capital at that time. : 
Have any of the banks of Scotland diminished the issue of their one-pound note’ 
since the question of the continuance of them in Scotland has been under discussion 
in Parliament >—The issue of one-pound notes has been diminished in consequence 
of the diminished demand ; over and above that, I believe that some banks have 
purposely diminished them ; and I know that several banks have declined granting 
several cash accounts, which of course are the means. of circulating’ one-poand 
notes. . | . | bake ae 
Has any practical inconvenience, within your knowledge, arisen to the country 
in consequence of that limitation of the issue of their one-pound notes, and granting 
cash accounts ?—Not to my personal knowledge; but I have received information 
from two persons upon whom I can rely, that such has been the case. 
.. Are you aware that Mr. Gilchrist, in 1819, stated it to be his opinion, that the 
amount of notes issued in cash credits did not exceed one-tenth of the whole circu- 
lation of Scotland >—I am quite aware ofit. a . 
. Are you of opinion that that is or is not an accurate statement ?—A¢. the ume 
that report was published in the summer or autumn of 1819, I made peneil notes 
upon my own copy, to the effect that I thought that was erroneous. ae 
- To what extent do you conceive it to be erroneous ?—TI have tried to. calculate, 
but I find it impossible to be accurate; but I rather think that Mr. Gilchrist 
under-rated the whole. The reason perhaps that Mr. Gilchrist did so, (I speak 
with very great deference, because he has great experience and knowledge of the 
subject, and is one of our best informed bankers, and I am far indeed from putting 
my judgment in competition with his,) the reason he has been led to make the 
inference was, I think, from looking too exclusively to the: transactions of his own 
bank ; and if the Committee will have the goodness to refer to Mr. Gilchrist’s 
evidence, if my recollection be right, they will find that Mr. Gilchrist says, that 
in estimating the circulation of Scotland he took his own circulation, he guessed 
at the circulation of the other chartered banks, and he supposed these to be equal 
to half the circulation of Scotland. We nave the advantage of better. data than 
Mr. Gilchrist then had ; and I think his calculation under-rated the circulation, the 
amount of cash accounts compared with discounts, and the amount of circulation 
obtained by means of cash accounts. _ 
_ The question is as to the proportion which the amount issued in cash credits 
bears to the proportion issued in discounts ?—I cannot answer that question, 
because I find it impossible to obtain any certain data to guide me in making the 
calculation ; but I have no hesitation in saying, that I am of opinion that the 
amount issued on cash accounts is decidedly the larger part, but I cannot say to 
what extent. | : oe a, 
In the hank with which you are connected, can you state the proportion between 
the amount of notes issued in discounts, and the proportion issued in cash credits ? 
—No, we do not keep a separate account; it is possible to calculate it, but would 
be an immense labour. 7 | 
What do -you estimate the circulation of Scotland to. ber—Jn. the ead of 
February I think it was about three millions and a half. be es 
Are you not of opinion that, in calculating the amount of the injury which, 
according to your opinion, would be sustained by Scotland, in consequence of the 
abolition of one-pound notes, the foundation of that calculation must be a pretty 
accurate knowledge of the amount issued in cash credits?—No, because if you 
abolish one-pound notes, none can be issued in that way, or at all;.and if you 
abolish one-pound notes, my opinion is, that you would go far to abolish the paper 
circulation entirely, along with the one-pound notes, and therefore the proportion is 
of no consequence. oa 
What proportion do the cash credits you give in your case bear to the circula- 
tion of Scotland, assuming it to be three millions and a half?—I hope that the Com~ 
mittee will not require me to answer that question, I wish to give the Committee 
the fullest information about the banking of Scotland, but I do not wish to give 
information about the bank’s affairs. { have made a calculation what the amount of 
cash account bonds is likely to be as compared with the circulation of Scotland; 
my opinion is, that the amount of cash account bonds in Scotland is fairly to be esti- 
mated, at the present moment, at somewhere between 4,500,000/. and 7,500,0@0/.; 
think it cannot be taken wrong at within those extremes; my Own opinion 1s, that 


probably 
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probably six millions is the amount of cash credit bonds, for which the bankers are 
liable to be called upon, but which is only partly drawn out. 

Have you no means of knowing any estimate of what is actually outstanding, 
drawn upon those bonds ane it is impossible to deal with that “upon an 
average. 

Do you know any dune of . the way in which business is transacted in aes: 
shire '—I know a little of the banking business 4 in panceuyts and in Yorkshire, but 
not of any other. business. 

Has the bank of Scotland discounted any bills at more ‘than three soni date, 
connected with transactions generally >—A very great number within the last year 
or two; there were hardly any bills given in to us for discount that had less than 
three months, and four months was our regular date, and some of them had rather 
more than four months, oS were hardly any bills of a anotter: ney even us 
to discount. | 

What was the longest currency oF any of the bills that you were m the habit 
of discounting ?—In the habit of discounting four months was our rule. 

Did you discount any at nine months ?—Yes, some; I should suppose, that, of 
our discounts, iad amount: veh exceeded four months was cee not. ten 

r cent. : 
ee ordinary: times. iat: is “the nsual currency sf the bills. you idiscount Ne 
During the end of the war the currency of bills discounted at Edinburgh, if:tb. a 
large umount, was short, probably two months was what we preferred, or we thight 
go the length of three; since then it has been gradually extending, as aoe i got 
more secure, till it got to four months as-arule. _ 

Though four months was the ordinary course, do you not dis sunt bills: which 


have as much as nine months to run, and more. than nine in ‘some instances ? Ponte 


We deal so in some instances, as I have: stated. yg Ht 

Were many of those bills discounted. at four one or. at ine dates, bills 
transmitted from London, or any parts: of England, for discount, and. ounces 
with English. transactions >-— Decidedly not. es 

Where they bills connected with the trade. between. South: America a Glas- 
gow?—Decidedly not at Edinburgh, I have no .doubt that our. agent at -Glasgow 
discounted bills connected with the South American trade, but I do not pnow the 
trade myself. 

The question refers to bills above (ui months 2—I should say decidedly not at 
Edinburgh, but I dare say our agent at Glasgow has discounted bills for South 
American houses, because I know South American merchants have accounts with 
the bank, and have discounted. Such transactions could: only: be 5 aca - 
rare. 

Has it been the practice of the bank of Scotland, when those bills: came to 
maturity to allow them to be renewed ?—No, it is the practice of the bank to 
make it a rule that the bills must be paid at maturity; whenever they are re- 
newed those are exceptions, and perhaps there is no impropriety in saying, that 
since the panic in England, and since the distress in Scotland, some of the sound 
valid good houses, who traded to South America, have been disappointed ia 


returns ; some parties have made applications to the banks for extraordinary loans, . 


because when they set out in the speculation, (from the explanation they gave to 
the banks when they came for a loan), it appeared that they invested their own 
capital in that trade, but it did not come back to meet their engagements ; they 
required a loan in December and January; our banks have had occasion to look 
into those transactions; and to make large advances to some houses which are pos- 
sessed of large property. ! 
Do you ‘Tefer to houses who had bills discounted by the bank )—They 
might have discounted among their transactions, but the assistance they ap- 
plied for was not a renewal of their bills, but a loan of capital to give them 
a temporary supply, because they had not received their capital back from South 
America. 
' Do not you think that many bills have | been discounted upon an understanding 
that they were to be renewed ?—No; but I only do business personally at Edin- 
bur rer not at Glasgow. 
he Committee will read to you from the examination of Mr. Finlay, two 
questions and answers. “Supposing the returns,” that is from South America, 
‘‘nat to be made, as obviously they could not be within six months in most cases, 
what was then the course followed by the party, who had originally drawn the bills 
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on the credit of the goods ?”—Answer, “I believe a great many of them have been 
renewed where the partners at home were not able from their own funds to satisfy 
them, and that most of the bankers in Glasgow have a great many of those bills 
now ; [ have heard that, but do not know it.” Question, ‘“ Bills renewed for a second 
term of six months2” Answer: ‘For either a second term of six months, or a 
shorter date, under the understanding that they must be renewed till after the return 
is made for the produce of the goods.” Have you reason to believe that the state- 
ment in answer to those questions is incorrect >—No, I have no reason to say so; 
I have heard of such transactions ; but I should say, on principle it precisely tallies 
with what I state: when these houses applied six months previously to their diffs 
culties, for a discount of a six months bill, they said nothing about renewing it; 
they are in difficulties ; they ask for a loan, the banks inquire into their circum- 
stances ; they say we want a loun for six months or else we must drop; the 
banks say we only discount three months’ bills, but we will not let you drop; 
they have said to houses of great opulence and undoubted solvency, you shall 
not be distressed for ready money when we see that you are solvent; you 
will give us security over your property; that is precisely what I call a legiti- 
mate object of banking; but in May and June last year, when capital was 
very abundant, and when no house of common prudence could have been in diffi- 
culties, if those very identical people had come and said we dre going to enter into 
@ speculation, that we now expect will last for a year and half, then I think the 
banks would not have granted them that money. The banks have acted all along 
with a great regard to the welfare of the people about them, and we must suit our 
actions to the circumstances in which we are placed. 

- The Committee will read two other questions and answers. ‘‘Itrs usual for the 
bankers at Glasgow to discount bills at six months?” The answer is, “‘ It never was 
usual till within these two or three years, since the year 1792, when they did the 
very same thing.” Question: “‘ With the very same results?” Answer: ‘ And 
with similar results.’ Do you agree in the accuracy of those answers >—I have no 
doubt that Mr. Finlay is well acquainted with the practice at Glasgow; I am not. 
It does strike me, that long ago I have seen a particular class of foreign bills 
drawn at six months, that came through our hands from Glasgow, but I could not 
pretend to put my knowledge in comparison with Mr. Finlay’s; but asto the results 
spoken of, I do not know what they are. | 

The results are commercial failures, and the vast number of persons out of em- 
ployment in Glasgow at present. Mr. Finlay stated, that he is assured that there 
are upwards of five hundred masons out of employment in Glasgow now, and that 
there must be a greater number of cotton weavers, and perhaps a large portion: of 
other trades ?-—I quite differ with Mr. Finlay; those are not the results of bankers 
lending capital upon bills at six months; they are the results of a merchant, who 
has capital, giving credit for six months to the person to whom he does so. If Isit, 
as we did all last year, at the table of a bank, and if our proprietors have entrusted 
us to make the most of their money which we can with security, if we have half 
a million or a million of inoney lying that must be employed or no dividends will 
be paid, and there are bills given in to us having four or five months to run, and 


we see valid names, that we know are those of people of large property, we have 


no choice ; the thing is brought to a fair competition of capital; we must either 
not lend our capital at all, or lend it upon that on which there is a demand for it; if 
we had made our rule three months instead of four, the business would have been 
taken away ; they were independent men, and they would not have stood the con 
duct of a bank that threw out their paper, because they chose to limit their credit 
to four months; they would have gone to another bank, because there was pro+ 
digious competition of real capital. My opinion is, that if all the banks in Scotland 
had refused to discount bills beyond three months date, private capitalists would 
have become bill discounters, and they would have advanced the capital in their 
own way, especially when they knew that the rate of discount in London was lower 
than it was in Scotland. ; 

Supposing private discounters could only have issued their discounts either in 
notes above 5/. or in sovereigns, do you think the same facilities to circulation 
would have been given ?—I do, for this reason: the private discounter would not 
be a debtor to the bank, but a creditor of the bank ; that private discounter has 
perhaps 2,000 /. lying in my hands as a deposit; if he had taken it into his head 
to be a private discounter, and the currency had been in sovereigns, he would 
have demanded his sovereigns, and would have discounted the bill it it had been 
necessary. 
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necessary. It was capital of that sort that had accumulated in the country; real 
capital, | 

_ Are you of opinion, that the circumstance of his being compelled to pay in sove- 
reigns, would in no respect, have diminished the facilities with which discounts are. 


hs under those circumstances >—That leads to the general question, upon which 
am loth to enter; but I should say, certainly it would not. 

There would, in your opinion, have been equal facility for ‘the discount of such 
bills ?>—T hat is. my opinion. - | 

You mean, there would have been an equal facility, so long as the private dis- 
counter had such an account with one of the banks that he could compel that bank 
to supply him with sovereigns '—Yes, that is my meaning; that as soon as he had: 
money, if it was valid money, he could convert it into the current coin of the king-: 
dom by demanding it of his debtor, if it was all payable on demand. : 


Do you restrict your answer to the discounting bills, not extending it to cash 
credits ?—Yes, I do; I restrict it to the employment of capital, and therefore I do 
not extend it to cash credits, which are not an instrument of employing capital,. 
but of promoting currency. | 

_ Will you be so good as to point out the distinction that exists there: supposing 
a man has twenty thousand sovereigns, and that a person offers to him to employ. 
one thousand of those sovereigns upon a cash credit, giving him five per cent for 
the use of the money ; why does that differ from a transaction in which he dis- 
counts a bill for a thousand pounds, issuinga thousand sovereigns on the discount 
of that bill, and receiving five per cent ?—A cash credit is not a loan of money ; it 
is an engagement by the banker to advance when he is called upon, and not, till 
then, a certain sum of money ; and in point of fact, cash credits are given, in which 
for years the banker never does advance money ; his customer has it in his power 
to draw it back, but unless he chooses, he will not do it; he has the banker com- 
pletely at his disposal ; so much so, that if a customer of that kind drew upon his 
banker at an inconvenient time, the banker, although by law he might instantly 
cancel the credit, and so avoid making the advance, could only do so at the ex- 
pense of his character; because it would be immediately said, the cash credit is a 
profitable instrument of business, nothing but necessity could force a banker to 
allow it to belost. Therefore, in point of fact, cash credits leave the banker in the 
customer's hands, and the banker bas no control over his customer. Now it is 
obvious, that with a currency of gold, the banker could not carry on a system of 
that kind. . | | 

Does the transaction upon the discount of a bill, differ in any way from the 
transaction upon cash credit, to the extent to which cash credit is availed of ?>— 
Yes, very materially. | 
. Have you examined the documents in the Appendix to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1819, on Cash Payments, in which the number of promissory notes in 
circulation of the Royal Bank of Scotland is stated. The notes in the circle, at 
the date of January the 1st, 1810, being represented by a thousand, from which 
document there appear to have been great fluctuations in the amount of notes in 
circulation between 1810 and 1818?—-The Committee will recollect, that on Mon- 
day I stated that I thought there must be some error in that statement. I found 
that the error lay in the question having been put as relative to the Bank of Scot~ 
land, whereas it is really relative to the Royal Bank, of whose transactions I am 
not aware. Upon principle I can explain how that fluctuation may have taken 
place, and probably did take place, in consequence of a legitimate demand for 
currency ; but I have not yet had time to look into some circumstances connected 
‘with the period, which I should wish to do before giving an answer, if required. 


Were there similar fluctuations in the paper of the bank with which you are 
connected ?—-No; our fluctuations were not so great; that I can account for; 
because the Bank of Scotland is more a bank of circulation than the Royal 
Bank is. : | 
_ Do you happen to know the proportion of the currency of small notes, in the 
qlistricts where you have branch banks, as compared with those of 5/2. and 
a1 pwards ?—Yes, to a certain extent, I have a good idea of them. 
"What do you consider to be the proportion ?—There is nothing like an average 
yPToportion; in some cases the proportion of small notes to large is, 1 should think, 
<alcolated in pounds sterling, at least, as twenty to one, and probably more, - 
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Then if any necessity existed to supply that currency in gold, would not the 
expense to that part of the country be proportionably more than the expense 
which is stated to be necessary for the supply of the whole of Scotland?>—Yes, 
it would; if we were to attempt to keep up the branches. 


Mr. John Thomson, called in; and Examined. 


WITH what bank in Scotland are you connected?—With the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, at Glasgow. | a 

With what banks have you been connected ?—With the Stirling Bank for four 
years, with the Bank of Scotland, at Edinburgh, for a short period, and at Perth 
for two years, and at Aberdeen for twelve years. _ 

In what parts of the country have you resided ?—In Stirling, Edinburgh, Perth, 
Aberdeen and Glasgow. 

Where do you now reside >—At Glasgow. 

Will you state what you consider would be the effect of a law, which should pre- 
vent the banks in Scotland from issuing notes under 5?. ?—I think the effect would 
be a complete alteration of the present system. 

Do you think it would prevent them from granting cash credits >—In perticular 
places it would to a certainty; in other places it may be continued to a certain 
extent, upon an additional charge being made. 

Supposing that the amount of interest allowed on deposits was reduced from 
four per cent to three per cent, do you apprehend that there would be a very 
material reduction in the amount of deposits made with the banks of Scotland, 
provided there was a general understanding among the banks to allow no more 
than three per cent interest upon deposits ?—Yes, I think there would be a eonsi- 
derable reduction; that the deposit money would be taken and employed elsewhere, 
perhaps on real securities, or sent to London to be invested in government secu- 
rities; but that the means of all the banks would be greatly decreased in con- 
sequence. 

It would only be withdrawn, provided a more profitable investment could be 
made °— Yes. 

What was the amount of interest allowed upon deposits, in the year 1824, by 
the banks in Scotland generally ?— It was two per cent on dead deposits by the 
Royal Bank, and two and a half upon operating accounts ; we made a distinction be- 
tween the one and the other. 7 

What is the rate of interest now allowed upon deposits’—Four per cent, 
(throughout Scotland), I believe, by all the banks. 

But only two and a half per cent was allowed in the year 1824°—-Only two 
and a half per cent. : 

That is, upon that kind of deposit upon which four per cent is now allowed, only 
two and a half per cent was allowed in the year 1824 ?—Yes. | 

Has there been a great increase in the amount of deposits since that period '— 
There has. 

When was the rate of interest increased ?—On the 23d of November 1825, it 
was raised from two and two and a half to three per cent by the Royal Bank; and 
in the same year, on the 19th of December 1825, the interest on deposits was 
raised from three to four per cent. 

- Do you recollect what the rate was in 1823 ?—It was two and a half and two 
per cent. 


At what time preceding 1823 was the rate of interest at four per cent’— 
In July 1817 it was reduced from four to three per cent on all new payments, 
and on the 18th of January 1818, interest on all the deposits in the bank was 
reduced from four to three per cent. 

Did that lead to a very great reduction in the amount of deposits >—Yes, but not 
immediately. : 

Do you think that the reduction arose from the circumstance of there being a 
reduction in the rate of interest, or from any other cause?—The reduction in our 
deposits arose from the circumstance that the other banks, with the exception of 
the chartered banks, continued the old rate of four per cent, while we were paying 
three per cent. 

When did the other banks reduce from four to three per cent ?—When the Bank 
of England discounted at four per cent, and we followed their example. 

When 
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‘: When the Bank. af England discounted at four per cent, you lessened the inte- 
rest of deposits from four to three, did not you >—No, we reduced the interest on 
deposits fram four to three in 1817, the other Scotch banks did not reduce from 
four to three till the Bank of England agreed to discount bills at four per cent, 
and.at that time the Royal Bank reduced the interest on deposits from three per cent 
to two and a half and two. per cent. 

Do you apprehend that there was, in consequence of that reduction from four to 
three per cent, a general reduction in the amount of, deposits kept with the Scotch 


banks ;—Yes, I think there was a very considerable reduction, and that the money 


_wWas:sent to be invested in government securities. | 

You now allow four per cent?—Yes. .. 

Has there been a corresponding increase in the amount of deposits, in conse- 
quence of allowing four per cent :—There has been an increase in the deposits of 
the bank with which I am connected. 

Since the period that you raised the rate of interest from three to four per 
cent r—Yes, a considerable increase. __ 

_ What are the parts of the country in which you think the: system cof granting 
oah credits must be discontinued, provided the banks were prevented from issuing 
notes. below. 5 /. r——1 think in Ross-shire, Inverness-shire and :1n Aberdeenshire, 
except in the town of Aberdeen ; in all the counties to the north of these, in Argyle- 
shire on the west coast, in Perthshire, with the exception of the town of. enh 
and i in several other counties to the south of Scotland. 

Do you thiuk there would not be a sufficient profit. made by the bank upon 
Issuing sovereigns, as part of the cash credits, if they were limited to five per cent 
upon. the interest. which they might Pay upon the amount piiaars issued ? _— 
-I do not think there-would. | _- 

Supposing they. might:take six or seven per cent, do not you apprehend that 
the system of cash credits might then be ‘continued r—I do not think so; we could 
not charge six-or seven per cent upon cash accounts, while we. were discounting 
bills at five per cent. 

Supposing you ‘raised the amount which you charge upon the discount of bills -— 
It could not be done 1 in one part a the county without carr ying it through all the 
- Other. parts -of it. ' 

.. Supposing. it was. s done generally, supposing bankers raight charge six. per cent 
‘or seven per cent, or whatever. might be .a proper remuneration jn: ‘the amount of 
interest, and that increase in the rate of interest took place upon cash credits, aud 
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upon the discount of bills generally, do. you conceive, so far as the operation of 


banking is concerned, that there would be any alteration in the wayin. which it is 
‘conducted ?-—wI think the banker's profit might be very casily made up; if the country 
submitted to the additional charge. 

There. would be an additional charge ta the country of the difference between 
five per cent and six per cent?——Yes. - 

‘ But the mode. of conducting the business of banking would be the s same 2-The 
‘mode of banking would not continue the same; the system would be greatly 
derauged ;. the. banker might make up his profit, but the banker's means of doing 
_ business would be affected by the alteration. Ifa bank can at any given periog|, by 
.the present system, keep in the circle any sum of notes, 100,0004. say, ,and that is 

withdrawn from the circle and substituted by gold, the banker's means, and his 
power. of doing business, are affected to that extent; and from any knowledge 
I possess of the country generally, I do not think that if those means were with- 
drawn, and gold substituted, that the business of the country, to the extent it is at 
present, could be continued ‘without inconvenience, if it be at all within ,the power 
of the banks.to do. SO. . 

Supposing a bank issues 50, o00 1. in notes below 5 i, and. can | keep that sum 
steadily out in circulation, what is the .profit which is derived . to the bank from 
keeping that sum of 50,000 /. out in circulation ?—Five per cent upon it, subject | to 
certain deductions. 

' -What' do you calculate the amount of deductions to be ?—There is for stamp 
“duty, | paper, ‘engtaving,. seven pence halfpenny or eight pence on each twenty- 
‘shilling or guinea note. 

Does the bank derive any other pecuniary profit whatever upon its paper circu- 
lation than five per cent, subject to those deductions r—Yes, if there are any notes 
‘lost or destroyed. a 

But that is the w hole amount of the pecuniary profit >—Yes.. so 4 
r "402, X Independently 
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Independently of the pecuniary profit, are there any other facilities in conducting 
the operation of banking arising out of the issue of those one-pound notes which 
would not apply to the issue of coin ?—There is the facility in keeping up the stock 
necessary for the circulation. A bank that has 50,000 twenty-shilling notes m 
the circle, would perhaps require to keep 5,000 or 6,900 in the repository, to replace 
such as are turn or unfit for re-issuing, as they come in, and to meet occasional 
extraordinary demands, such as at term times, and on particular emergencies, when 
a large sum of sinall notes is required for paying wages or such like demands. 

Supposing the 50,000/. in notes continued out for a year, is it possible that the 
profit arising to the banker from keeping that 50,000 /. out in circulation for a year, 
could exceed 2,500/. r—I do not think it. 

Not in any way whatever?—No. 

Then if he could in any way whatever get 2,500 4. from any other sources, either 
by an addition to his profits, or by a reduction of the charges to which he is sub- 
ject, do you think he could conduet his business under an obligation to issue 
sovereigns only, as well as he does now, if he could make up the loss of the 
2,500/.:—-Not to the same extent; it depends upon the other means that he 


possesses; if his is a small capital, he could not do business to the same extent. 


Why could not he do business to the same extent, supposing that loss of profit is 
made up to him from other sources; for instance, by reducing the amount of 
interest he allows upon deposits ?— Because the 50,0004 which he kept in the circle 
enabled him to discount bills, or to make loans on cash accounts to that extent; 
and if he is not allowed to issue those notes, his means or lus power of doing that 
is curtailed to that extent. 

He would be allowed to issue five and ten-pound notes >—Yes; but it is the 
twenty-shilling notes that I suppose he keeps in the circle; the five and ten-pound 
notes continue as formerly. 

What do you conceive would be the effect of a prohibition to issue notes below 
3 /. in Scotland; that is, allowing the banks to issue notes of 3/. but preventing 
them from issuing notes below 3 4.r—I think it would require almost as much gold 
as the prohibition to issue notes below 5 /. 

Is the class of payments now made in Scotland to the amount of 3/. not so con- 
siderable as to make any very great difference in the facility which the banker would 
have in conducting his operationsr—The class of payments which require small 
notes are generally those that require about 14 with a few odd shillings, from that 
to 1/. 10s. for a fortnight’s wages. 

Have you ever formed any calculation as to the total amount of small-note circu- 
lation in Scotland?—I have no means of knowing it at all. 

It has been estimated to amount to about 1,800,000/. that is the circulation 
below 5/. which is, on an average throughout the year, kept out in circulation ; have 
you so far thought of the subject as to forin any conception whether that is an 
accurate estimate or notr—I should think that large, perhaps. 

Do you think it would be nearer 1,500,000d. ?—lI think so. 

Do you think it would be possible, by any combination among the bankers, to 
keep out more than that 1,500,000/., if that was sufficient for conducting the eir- 
ae of Scotland generally ?—I should not think any combination among them 

ossible. 

You think the notes would return to the bank, if there was any over issue ?— 
Certainly ; and 1 think it is impossible that any combination could exist among 
them, their-interests are so different. 

Do you think that a single bank, or the whole of the banks together, could issue 
a greater amount of small-note circulation than would be requisite to conduct the 
currency of the country, and at the same time to maintain the value of a note on 
a par with gold r—I do not think they could. 

There may be for a week, or at least for a day there may be an over issue; in 
what way is that over issue checked >— By weekly exchanges. | . 
Is it ever checked practically by a demand for gold upon the banks ?—Never. 

Do you think that the exchanges operate effectually to check, and that prac- 
tically the bank is not under the necessity of keeping a deposit of gold for the 
purpose of answering the demands upon it >—I would say, I believe the banks in 
general, from prudence, are in the habit of keeping up such a stock ; it does not 
apply to my department of the bank to know particularly about that, but I do not 
think there is any occasion to keep it with a view to any demand that may be made 
upon them for gold. 


Then 
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Then what maintains the value of the nute upon a par with gold ?-—The regu- 
larity with which it is retired, in the exchanges, and the credit which is given to the 
notes of one bank by the notes being universally received by all the other banks, 
and the experience of a long period that there has been no failure among the 
’ banks. 

You reside at Glasgow >—I do. 

As the cashier of the Royal Bank ?>—Yes. | 

Is not there a great distress existing at Glasyow at the present time r—Yes, con- 
siderable. 

Are there many persons out of employ ?—I understand so, a very considerable 
number. 

Are there a great number of masons out of employ at present in Glasgow ?— 
A great many. | | 
: Has building extended very rapidly at Glasgow, within the last three years ?— 

t has. 

Hus there been a check to that ?—It is a scarcity of money that occasions the 
check to it. | 

Has there been a check ?—Yes. | 

And a great number of those persons who were employed on building have been 
thrown out of employ ?—Yes. 

Are not there many manufacturers out of employ at present?—Yes. 

Cotton weavers ?— Yes. 

What ts the state of that part of the population in Glasgow which consists of 
Irish, at present >—There are many of them unemployed at present. 

Where do they derive their means of subsistence at presentr—By charity and 
occasional work. There isa fund subscribed in Glasgow which is under the manage- 
ment of a committee, who look out for work for individuals of that description. 

To what circumstance do you attribute the distress which prevails at Glasgow, at 
present, and the reduced demand for labour r—lIt 1s to be attributed to the want of 
trade and of the sale of goods; there is no demand for goods for the home market, 
and there is no demand tor goods for the foreign markets. 

Do you apprehend that that arises from a decrease of the means of consumption 
in the foreign markets, or that the foreign markets are over-stocked with the goods 
already sent ?—The foreign markets were understood to be greatly over-stocked 
with goods, but the quantity must now be reduced, as comparatively few shipments 
have been made for six months past. 

Will you give the Committee shortly an account of the manner in which 
a merchant in Glasgow in trade with South America conducts his operations ?— 
A merchant in Glasgow consigns his goods through the agent of a South American 
house, who is resident in Glasgow, Liverpool or London, and who is generally 
@ partner in the foreign house. ‘The bills of lading are made out and forwarded 
through this agent to his house abroad. In some cases where a merchant may 
require to have an advance upon a consignment, the bills of lading are made in the 
name of the agent, and the insurances are effected by him; and should there be 
a delay in the remittances from abroad, it 1s understood that this agent comes under 

an advance to a certain proportion, generally a half, in some cases to the exient of 
two-thirds, but this last in very few cases. If the agent is in a situation to advance 
cash, he does it, and a great many of them do it. It the agent is in gcod credit and 
good means, he gives a short dated bill, under a understanding that it is not to be 
renewed, and that the remittances come home to him ; and m some cases, although 
very few, where the parties nave gone imprudently into that business, a bill is 
granted, which it is understood is to be renewed. There are many houses, however, 
in that trade who require no advances. | 

Do you conceive that the goods sent from Glasgow are generally sent in conse- 
quence of orders from South America, or that they are sent from Glasgow from a 
mere speculation of selling in South America when they arrive there >—In most cases 
they are sent from particular orders, or what amounts to an order, a description of 
the goods that would suit the market. The Glasgow people were acquainted with 
the goods that would suit the market before those ports were opened direct to the 
consignments of the Glasgow merchants: in former peiiods the consignments used 
to go to the West India islands, and froin those they were smuge¢led into the South 
American colonies ; and when they became separate and independent governments 
they sent them there direct: at first there were very larye returns, and for some 
time afterwards, while loans were making in Great Britain for those new govern- 
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merits, there were very good returns, but ce) some of those remittances on account 
of loans have been returned upon them, and large sums of money, the proceeds of 
the sales that have been inade, it is understood are in the hands of foreign merchants; 
for which they are afraid to take bills, and they have no proper opportunity of 
gctting the bullion or dollars, or whatever coin they have sent home, in payment of 
them. 

The agent abroad draws a bill on the credit of the goods, does not he ?—The avent 
at home ‘accepts a bill. 

What returns do the agents in South America, to whom the goods are sent, make 
to the manufacturer who ¢ consigns them to him ?— He makes them either in silver 
or gold, or in bills which he purchases at a certain exchange in the foreign 
market. . 

Are not the bills accepted by his own partners at homer—Yes; but they are 
not drawn by the house abroad, the bills are accepted at home to account of the 
consignment. 

In point of fact, are there remittances of gold and silver to any extent from 
South America to Glasgow r—There have been at particular periods; they do not 
come whien the exchange does not suit it; but there are very large sums received 
in Glasgow that we “generally ship for London, deliverable in the Bank of 
England. : 

Do you apprehend that there have been, generally speaking, very improvident 
shipments from Glasyow to South America, ‘with reference to the probable demand 


‘there would be for goods there °—It is understood that they have been too exten- 


sive, and that some have been very unfortunate ; duties have been imposed by the 
new governments to such an extent as to sw allow up a large part of the value of 
goods, but those not to any alarming extent; and upon the whole, I should think, 
froin what I have seen and heard, that it has paid the parties in most instances. 
Do not you think it would have been infinitely better for Glasgow, speaking 
particularly with regard to the moral condition of the place, that there should have 
been for the last three or four years a steady demand for labour, and steady prices, 
rather than that there should have been an excessive demand during two years, 


which created a great population drawn from Ireland, and then a reduction in the 


waves of labour and in the demand for labour, by which many thousand persons 
are thrown out of employment r—It would have been better. 

Do not you consider that the alterations that there have been in the price of 
labour at Glasgow have arisen in part from the facility with which credits can be 
acquired r—I do not think so; I think there is a spirit of enterprise in Glasgow 
that oftener succeeds than is defeated. During the ten years that I have been 


there, and during the experience of my predecessors, I believe it has been found 


that every five or six years the spirit of enterprise leads them into an excess; and 
so far as I can see of the state of things at the present moment, it does not appear 
to me that there is either an over-stock of goods to any noticeable amount in the 
Glasgow nmrarket or in that abroad. From the small amount that has been sent 


out for the last six months there 1s nothing that should alarm us at all as to the 


result in regard to the quantity of goods on hand, and my own opinion is that 
things appr roach a healthy state. 
| Yon are acquainted with Mr. Kirkman Finlay -—Yes. 

~ Mr, Kirkman Finlay gave this answer to a question that was put to him :— 
‘“* I believe that if the bankers in Lancashire had given the same degree of 
accommodation to the trade of Lancashire that the bankers of Scotland have 
given to the tr aders there, the whole of Lancashire would have beeu in a state 
of ruin before this :” do not you think it possible that there may have been too 
great an accommodation given to the traders and merchants of Scotland 2>—I think 
that'in every case of the kind there is too much accommodation given ; we find it 
out, but we never find it out till a period of distress cones, and it is just the 


tendency of all human institutions to go to that kind of excess, but nothing has 
happened yet in Glasgow, so far as I know, that is very alarming; the distress 
that has arisen is working its own cure, 


Do you not conceive that the suffering of the lower classes particularly is a cir- 


cumstance most inaterially to be attended to, although ultimately the commercial 


transactions may right themselves ?>—I think it is to be attended to; but so far.as I 


‘understand it, it is not in the power of the Bank so to regulate affairs as to prevent. 
‘their suffering distress. 


What has been the date of the bills you have discounted within the last two or 
three 
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three years; have they had six months to run?—There have been some such 
bills. / 

Have there been any that have had a year to run ?—Very few. 

Have there been many that, having six months to run originally, have been renewed 
when the six months expired r—Yes. | 

Was it the practice six or seven years ago in Glasgow to discount bills that had 
six months to run ?—Yes, occasionally. | 

Do you think you should have been so liberal in the discounts given, provided 
you had been under an obligation to issue all payments below 5é. in sovereigns 
rather than in one pound notes ?—I think I should have been so, as far as regards 
‘long-dated bills. 

‘Then why would the prohibition to issue notes below 5/. fetter the commercial 
transactions of Scotland, provided you would have been equally liberal in your dis- 
counts whether one-pound notes were issuable or not?—The withdrawing of the one- 
pound notes withdraws a certain portion of the funds of banks. ‘The Royal Bank 
has never upon any occasion in their issues come up to any thing like such a propor- 
tion as the amount of the capital would warrant ; but this is different with other 
banks, whose circulation is proportionably more extensive, and therefore in the 
balance of exchange on the repayment of our notes I have not always made these 
balances the rule by which I regulated my discounts, although banks in a different 
Situation must do so. ae 

Supposing that for the future there should be a prohibition to issue notes below 
5 /. should you continue after that as liberal in your discounts as you would be 
provided there was no such prohibition >—It would depend upon the state of the 
bank’s resources ; if our deposits were withdrawn in addition to our circulation, we 
would not have the same power of going to the same extent. 

Speaking of the past, do you think the deposits would have continued the same 
with you, provided that for the last five years there had been a prohibition to issue 
notes below 5 /.?—I think it would have depended upon the price of the public 
securities ; the people of Scotland calculate whether they are to get a better interest 
from the bank or from the public securities. | 

Do you think it probable that the amount of deposits would not have been lower 
than it has been ?—I think they would have been lower at partrcular times. 

If they had been lower, would you have given the same amount of discounts 
during the last two years that you have given !—I would have given the discounts 
in proportion to the disposable funds. . | 

That is, supposing you had not been allowed to issue one and two-pound notes, 
would it have made any difference as to the amount of cash credits granted :—I 
do not think it. | 

That is to say, you would have conducted the business of discount, and the busi- 
ness of cash credits for the last two years, precisely in the way in which you have 


conducted them, even though you had been compelled to make all your payments 


below 5/. in sovereigns ?—Provided the disposable funds of the bank had been as 
they have been found to be, I think there would have been no alteration. 

Have you any reason to think that the disposable funds of the bank would have 
been lessened by the prohibition to issue notes below 5/.7—It would have been 
lessened by the extent of the circulation, and probably it would have been 
lessened by the greater quantity of gold needed to conduct that circulation, than 
by the quantity of notes. I conceive, that if I can keep 200,000/. of small notes 
in the circle, that 200,000/. in gold, put in its place, would not be an adequate 
fund for me to keep up that circulation; I would require to keep a stock to 
supply the absorption of that gold, when it passes from one part of the country 
to another, and when it is needed in the districts which I occupy. | 

You admit, that if the amount of your deposits had been lowered, you could not 
have given the same facility of discounts >—I think not. | 

Is there any difference between the constitution or practice of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland and that of other Scotch banks, which makes your answers applicable 
peculiarly to it, and not applicable to the system of Scotch banking generally ? 

Yes, I think it differs widely in Glasgow from what it does in the thinly-peopled 
districts. | | 

Has the Royal Bank of Scotland many branches in Scotland, in distant and 
remote parts of the country 7 —None, only in Glasgow. 

Why has the Royal Bank no branches in other parts of the country?—TI do not 
know. | , 
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Have applications been made to it to establish them ?—They have, but ‘they 
have always declined it. | , 
Do you think that the profit of such an establishment would be barely sufficient 


\________w to cover the expenses of it?—I believe the real reason is, that they think that it 


(ig April.) 


would divide their attention, and that the management of the business at 
Glasgow and Edinburgh gives full employment to their capital. 

Then you have only two establishments connected with the Royal Bank, one at 
Edinburgh and one at Glasgow >—Yes. | 

Is the chief part of the business conducted at Edinburgh or at Glasgow r—At 
Glasgow, I suppose. 

Do the chief part of the issues of the Royal Bank take place in the discounts of 
bills, or in the issues upon cash credits >—In the issues upon cash credits and ope- 
rating accounts. | | 

Do the issues upon operating accounts and upon cash credits exceed the issues 
in the discounting of bills at Glasgow ?—They go together; I cannot say which 
exceeds. A person holding a cash account with the bank discounts his bills, and 
passes the amount to the credit of his account, and then draws it out as he has 
occasion for it. 

Speaking of the Scotch system generally, you think that there would be the 
same facilities in discounting bills, and the same facilities in granting cash 
credits, provided all the banks in Scotland were compelled to make their payments 
below 5 4. in gold ?—I do not think they would grant cash credits. 


Would they discount bills as liberally as they discount them at present >—It 
would depend entirely upon the state of their disposable funds. 

Do you think that the amount of deposits would be lessened in the Scotch banks ? 
— Yes. | 7 

And if the amount of deposits were lessened, in that case their means of issuing 
money upon discount would be proportionably lessened '—Yes. 

Then do not you think that the probability of encouragement to a rash spirit of 
speculation would be lessened also '—Probably it might; but that rash spirit of specu- 
lation has many checks, and it ts very difficult for a banker to discriminate between 
what is a proper trarisaction, and what is an improper one. We are regulated in 
discounting bills, or in granting accommodations, by the representation of parties, 
and we may be misinformed, but we judge generally from their character, and from 
their habits, and from the general success of the parties applying ; and although we 
are liable to be deceived, and often are deceived by parties, upon the whole I think 
that the spirit of speculation has not prevailed at Glasgow to a great extent for the 
last five years ; there have been things done that perhaps would have been better 
not done, but upon the whole I do not think there has been a very great spirit of 
speculation. 

Not in building >—Not very extensive ; I do not understand that there are many 
uninhabited houses. I think the chief cause of building being discontinued is the 
check that has been given to it by the difficulty of obtaining discounts, and by the 
other difficulties connected with it ; there has been a general apprehension among 
people that some great crisis was awaiting them, and tbey are afraid to undertake 
things. 

To you think the extension of building arose in part from the facility of obtaining 
discounts >—I think there was a demand for it certainly. 

Could that demand have been satisfied without a facility of discount >— 
I think so. 

Do vou think persons built upon their own capital, or upon the money they 
received from the banks upon cash credits or discounts?—The loans which the 
ee get are generally upon heritable security, it is not a bank transaction 
at all. 

Was it the practice in Glasgow ten years ago to issue bills which had six months 
to run f—No, not the. practice. 

Was it the practice in Glasgow to discount bills which had six months to run six 
years ago?—I do not think it. | 

Has not the practice of issuing bills which have so long to run as six months 
increased within the last two or three years?—It rather has; but I would not 
exactly call it a practice, though it very often happens in the number of bills dis- 
counted. 7 , 

What is the general date of the bills? —From three to four mouths. ae 

ee : - What 
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What is the shortest date?—One month, and two months and twenty days ; | 
I suppose the bills discounted at Glasgow just now would not average above eighty Me | 

da 8. | John Thom 

y ' “SOR. 

Supposing a respectable customer of the bank had offered a bill during the years ______ __-_- | 
1824 or 1825 which had a year to run, would the Royal Bank have made any (1g April.) ! 
difficulty in discounting that bill, if the party was quite respectable and soivent?— 
They would not have done it as a matter of course, but if the party had come and 
mentioned that it was a bill for asum of money which was to be paid at that time, and 
that it would afford him a great accommodation if it could be done just now, if the 
bank were satisfied that it was safe they would have given the money to that person, 
if the two parties made it quite safe. | 

Did the other branch banks established in Glasgow adopt any different rule, or 
was the practice the same with all the banks ?—J think it was much the same. 

What was the interest taken upon discounts ?— Four per cent at that time. 

What is it now ?—Five per cent. - 

Have you formed any calculation as to the amount of notes in circulation in 
Glasgow below 51. :—No. 

. Have you any idea of what amount is sufficient to conduct the ordinary business 
at Glasgow ?——I have no idea, it is a very large sum. : 

Is the sum of small notes permanently outstanding as much as 10,0001, >— 
I should think 4 or 500,0002.. I think Glasgow must have a large proportion 
of the whole. 

Is it so much as one third?—There are some houses in Glasgow that require. 
upwards of 1,000 4. a week to pay in wages. 

Are you at all acquainted with the way in which business is transacted in Man- 
chester or Liverpool ?—TI have heard that at Manchester many of the large manu- 
facturers are in the habit of contracting with the public-house keeper, or with 

‘a merchant of some description or other, to pay his wages for him ; but I do not: 
know it of my own knowledge, I recollect hearing Mr. Finlay mention it. 

What is the general amount of the sums which persons who have cash credits: 
draw out at a time ?—Itis very various, from 104. to 2 or 3,000/. 

Are they generally as large as 10/. at a time ?—Yes, generally; I believe in 
some banks they do not allow them to draw for less; we have no such rule. 

Then what inconvenience would arise from paying those drafts in notes of 52. and 
upwards ?—It would be inconvenient for the party receiving it; he could not go 
and divide that among his labourers. 

Supposing that the amount of the circulation now existing in one-pound notes 
existed equally, but in sovereigns, would not the person who had received 10 /. in 
five-pound notes, have the means of changing those five-pound notes for sovereigns, 
and making his payments ?>—In some places he might have those means, but | con- 
ceive that in the country, at Banff for instance, at Inverness, and various other 
places, those means would not be within his reach. 3 

At Glasgow would those means be within his reach?—They might. | 

Then as far as Glasgow is concerned, practically, no inconvenience would arise in 
respect of cash credits ?—There would be a considerable inconvenience, and very 
great expense in keeping up the quantity of gold; but I am supposing, that 
that is compensated by the commission, which is to be allowed to be charged in 

lieu of it. | 

Supposing the whole small circulation of the country, which now consists of one 
and two-pound notes, to be suddenly converted into sovereigns, and those sovereigns 
to remain as permanently in circulation as the one and two-pound notes now do, 
what would then be the inconvenience with respect to cash credits :—The incon- 
venience with respect to cash credits would be keeping a large stock on hand to 
supply the daily demands. Upon a day, for paying wages, I might be called upon 
to give away 20,000 /. or 25,000 /. of sovercigns. | 

The Committee understand you, that the drafts made upon cash credits are 

nerally for sutns larger than 5 /.?—Yes. | 

And they consequently could all be satisfied by payments of notes of 5/. and 
upwards :—I do not think they would be satisfied with that. 

- ‘The persons receiving those notes you say would want to divide them into small 
notes for the purpose of making payments; supposing the whole circulation of 
notes under 5/, to be converted into gold, why should not the persons receiving 
those five-pound notes have the means of changing them into gold to make their 
payments ?—The fact would be that they could not get that done. If a manu- 
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facturer sent to the bank an order on his cash account for 1,000 /. to pay his wages, 
at a distance of five or ten miles from Glasgow, he would ask for gold for it; he 
would ask for what would pay bis wages; “he would not take five- pound. notes, 
because they would not avail him; he ‘could not pay people one-pound apiece in 
five-pound notes ; and in a country village, at a distance from town, they could not 
find gold. 

Supposing you issue one-pound notes to that person, they, being an addition to 
the number of one-pound notes actually in circulation, must either become an excess 
of circulation, or must be returned upon yo ou?—The notes that they get do not 
remain with them any length of time; they come back again through a thousand 
different channels. 

Then what is the difference between issuing notes which -are immediately 
returned upon you and issuing sovereigns: —'lhe issue of sovereigns is a totally. 
different thing. In the issue of notes it is the interest of every neighbouring 
bank to pick them up and send them home to us, but it is his interest to lay hold 
of the sovereigns and keep them. 

What interest has he in keeping the sovereignsr—To prevent the expense of 
sending to London for them ; he will not keep more than he needs of them ; but 
he gets a a supply much easicr in that way than by sending to London for it. 

Do any bankers in eeorate who do not issue notes erant cash accounts ?—TI do_ 
pot think it. 

Is there any thing in the principle upon which a cash account is granted which . 
renders it inexpedient for a banker who doves not issue notes to advance money in 
that way ?—The chief object of cash accounts is to obtain circulation, ae a 
have not that motive for it, because they have no notes to circulate. 

You were asked respecting the allowance of interest upon deposit accounts; is | 
not that always regulated by the market rate of interest '-—Yes, the different banks 
have different rates of interest at different times. - 

Is not the allowing three per cent upon deposits, or twa. per cent, or two aud 
a half per cent, regulated by the market rate of iuterest, the interest at. which 
money can be borrowed in the country Upon those occasions, when the rate-of ; 
interest is reduced from four to three per cent, it was regulated upon that principle. 

Is it not always a little under the market rate of permanent loans in consequence - 
of the constant command given to the person to whom it belongs qver his ie ia : 
— Yes, generally one per cent under. 

If that difference was reduced bY the Lanks lower than, would. compensate that 
advantage, would not the peewee ' depositing money with the banks cease -— 


Yes. 


Venera 21° die ae ilis, 1826. ei re es ke 
Mr. John Thomson, again called in; and Examined. fe 
po you know any thing of that part of the country which comprises. 3 the caonly: 
of Duiniries and the stewartry of Kirkcudbright in Wigtonshire:—No, 1am -not 
reneged acquainted with it; I simply know that it is not a very. populous 
istrict. 

Js it a district which carries on considerable forcign commerce >I do. not Shik 
that; it is chiefly agricultural. ots ae 

Do you happen to know how wany banks there are in Dumfries ?—I da ‘not 
know; I think there are three, the Bank of Scotland, the Commercial Bank, and 
the National. Bank. | 

Are you practically ae sigh the manner in which the business of caitle 
dealing is transacted in that part of the countryr—No, 

In. what other parts of. Scotland have you resided, besides Glasgow, as agent for 
a banking aa laa ok Pperecens I was agent for the Bank ha Scotland 
twelve years.) ‘ 

How many branches. or. aks were, there at Aberdeen. at ‘that. time or wo 
branches and two local banks; viz. a branch of the Bank. of Scotland aad.a, branch 
of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, and there was. the iain anne Gom- 
pany and the Commercial Banking Company of Aberdeen. 

Do you apprehend, if those banks had been prevented from issuing notes below 
5¢. that many of them would have been discontinued on account of the want of 

sufficient 
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sufficient profits to pay the expenses of the establishments?—I think the profits 
would have been greatly diminished, but whether to that extent I am not aware; 
it would have depended upon whether there was any substitute afforded them. 

Do you apprehend that the existence of four scparate banking establishments is 
necessary to the prosperity of that place, or that the business might not be equally 
well conducted by a smaller number ?—I think it could be equally well conducted 
| by a smaller number; but Aberdeen is one of those places in Scotland that has 
experienced little fluctuation, and in all times of commercial distress elsewhere in 
Scotland they have been more steady, and there have been fewer raures ete 
perhaps than in any other town in Scotland. 

Supposing the projected withdrawment of small notes should be to. fea siGht 
enough for two establishments, though it might not leave profit enough for four, do 
not you apprehend that the business of that part of the country might still be con- 
ducted by two establishments ?—If they were possessed of sufficient meals it 
might. 

Do you happen to know how many banking establishments there are in lagen 

ness?—-Three, I think; a branch of the British Linen Company, and one of the 
Bank of Scotland, and one of the Perth Bank. 
_ Are you acquainted with the manner in which the drovers who. come from 
England to purchase cattle in Scotland conduct their business; do they get credit 
on a Scotch house, or do they bring with them bills upon England >—T hey. bring 
bankers bills from England generally with them, bills drawn by bankers in ‘the 
towns of England upon an agent in London; they are London bills, and those bills 
are generally negotiated through the banks in the district where the cattle markets 
are in Scotland. 

Does the Scotch bank or branch discount the bills which the English ds drover 
brings into Scotland >—Yes, 7 

At the same rate at which he discounts an erdinaey: Scotch bill a—The same. ee 

Did you ever hear of such a thing in Scotland as a, wind billr—Yes. 

Will you describe what a wind bill is ?—It is an accommodation bill drawn by 
one person upon another, without value, simply to raise a sum of money. i. 

Does not the other person draw one upon the origmal drawer in return alt 
does not require that to constitute it a wind bill; but it may be 80. sine 

What time have those bills generally to run 7—~About three months: generally. ° 

Are not you aware that a good deal of the cattle dealing tn Scotland is carried on 
by credit raised upon those bills ?—My experience among cattle dealers of late ‘has 
been very little; there are none in the part of the country where I am now; it has 
been so In other parts of the country, upon bills of accommodation. 

And they depend in a great measure upon the returns that are ultimately feeeived 
from the sale of the cattle in the English market ?—Yes. 

‘And provided there is a fall in the price of cattle in the English market it has 
frequently happened that the parties are subjected to the greatest inconvenience ? 
— Yes. 

Have there not been most extensive failures arising from transactions of that 
nature in the south of Scotland :—I am not aware of it.. 
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Do you know at all how the circulation of the Western Isles of Scotland: ii con 


ducted ; do you know whether there is any branch existing in the Western Tales: Te 
There are branches in Argyleshire. 
Ts there a branch at Oban?—Yes, a branch of the Commercial Bank us Scotland 


at Oban. 
Has a farmer residing in Mull or Skye the advantages of cash credit at alk? o— 


Yes. pied 
How does he procure the cash credit >—He applies to men of cxedit and pro- 
perty to become his sureties to the bank, and a regular bond is executed:on the 
bank being satisfied that the security is good, and that the operations upori' the 
account are to be of that description that will tend to the circulation of the: bahk’ S 
notes. Eyer 
He has the same facility that the farmer on the main land has >The very same. 
‘When a farmer or any other person opens a cash credit how many collater al 
securities are required ?—Two or more. 
W hat is the general practice of the bank with which you are conneced dase r wo, 
or more; in some cases a landed proprietor, knowing the industry of his tenant, is 
induced to become his surety at the bank for that credit ; and in such cases the bank 


are often induced to grant it upon such a security, knowing the undoubted pr = 
Y an 
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and responsibility of the landlord, and trusting also to the industry and diligence of 
the tenant, that he will make a good use of the credit so afforded him. 

Every party who gives security is liable in the full amount of his property to the 
bank, is not he ;—Yes, they are liable Jointly and severally, as we call it. 

Can you tell us at all in what proportion the circulation issued by the branch 
which you superintend in Glasgow below 54. bears to the circulation of paper 
above 5/.?—I understand it is about three-fifths ; two-fifths of large notes and 
three-fifths of twenty-shilling and guinea notes, 

Do you issue any other small notes than one-pound notes ?—Yes ; guinea notes, 
and no other below 5 /. 

What notes above 5/.?-—5 2. 102. 201. and 1001. . 

Does the hundred-pound note remain out in circulation a very short time :—Yes, 

Is the proportion which the small-note circulation bears to the large a tolerably 
fixed proportion, or a varying one?——When I say, that it 1s three-fifths of it, I speak 
of the average circulation; but there are particular periods, such as at term times, 
when servants wages are payable and house rents, and a number of incidental 
accounts, that require a much larger issue at that time of small notes. 

When are those periods of the year ?—Whitsuntide and Martinmas. , 

Is there a regular increase of the whole circulation of paper, or only of that por- 
tion of it which is below 5/.’—Chiefly that portion of it below 57. 

What proportion does the increase, speaking gencrally, bear to the whole amount, 
is it a tenth or a twentieth, or any other proportion ?—More than a tenth I should 
think. 

How long does that part of it which is positive increase remain out in circulation 
generally before it returns to you again and subside to the original level ?— From 
one to two months. 

You said, that you are of opinion, that the distant branches which other banks 
in Scotland have 1n remote parts of the country would be relinquished, in conse- 
quence of any law prohibiting an issue of small notes ; but that at Glasgow, which 
is the only place where the bank you are connected with has any agency, you would 
be regulated in your discounts and in your advances by the disposable means of the 
bank r—Yes. 

Do you not consider the amount of the paper currency in small notes a part of 
those disposable means ?—I do. | 

Are the Committee right in understanding that the disposable means of a bank 
in Scotland for carrying on its business consists, in the first place, of its proper 
capital; in the second place, of the amount of its deposits, and thirdly, in the amount 
of its issues of notes r—Yes. : 

Then any limitation of the amount of its currency is in limitation of its disposable 
means ?-—Y es. | 7 

Then not only the profits of the bank must be reduced by that limitation, but its 
power of transacting the business of the country >—Yes. 

As to the loss sustained by the bank, will that loss consist merely in the loss of 
the interest upon the amount of its currency that shall be so withdrawn, provided 
it is under the necessity of making up the void by supplying a gold currency r—No, 
that will not be the only loss. | 

Supposing the Committee are right in having estimated the small-note currency 
of Scotland at 1,800,000/. will the loss incurred by the banks in Scotland in carry- 
ing on their business, if that small-note currency is abolished, be limited to the loss 
of the interest it makes upon that 1,800,o00/. deducting the expenses of stamps 
and other expenses necessary for keeping up that currency?—I think that would be 
lost certainly, and after deducting one and a half per cent for the stamps and other 
expenses, the return that is got of the three and a haif per cent would thus be 
left as the profit to the bank upon those issues ; but in order to keep up those issues 
in the present state of the business, we are obliged to have a stock of notes in hand 
on particular emergencies, such as I have before described, and to change five-pound 
notes, and tens and twenties. This stock that we keep on hand costs us nothing but 
the stamps, and if we had to replace that stock by a gold currency there would fall, 
to be added to the loss that we incur by the change, the interest on that stock, 
however much it may be; and there would fall, to be added also to the loss, the 
expense of transmitting the gold from place to place to supply what went out of 
the circle of the district, and a variety of other incidental charges connected with 
a gold currency, which do not apply to a paper currency. 


Can you state the proportion which that reserved stock now kept in notes bears 
© , 
| : to 
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to the quantity of circulation of small notes ; supposing that there are 1,800,000. 
of small notes issued, how much do you think altogether must be kept in the shape 
of small notes to keep out that quantity of average circulation ?’—It must be of 
course a large sum, especially with those banks that have branches. With those 
banks that have branches, the sum necessary to be kept will be larger from the 
distance that those branches are from one another; and | believe that it has gene- 
rally been estimated, that perhaps not quite a half of the average sum kept in the 


circle would be necessary, or something below it; perhaps if the whole amount is 


1,800,000). it might be necessary to keep 700,000/. 

Supposing the small notes were withdrawn, you would not charge yourself with 
the loss of the interest on the notes so kept above the 1,800,000/. in circulation as 
a loss >—' 


There is no loss to us now, but if we kept it in gold it would be a loss. 

You are now speaking of the quantity of small notes that you think it would be 
necessary to keep, in order to keep out a circulation of 1,800,000 /. in small notes 
to change for large notes >—Yes. | 

Then you think it would be necessary to have 2,500,000 sovereigns for the 
purpose of keeping up a circulation of 1,800,000 sovereigns?—It would require 
1,800,000 sovereigns to supply the place of 1,800,000 /. notes; and it would 
require 700,000 to meet the occasional demands. : 

Then in order to enable you to grant cash credits as at present, the profit upon 
which you have already said is expected to be derived from your circulation chiefly 
of small notes, it would require that the loss of keeping 2,500,000 sovereigns should 
be compensated upon some other branches of your business ?—Yes; I stated on a 
former day that if a per centage were chargeable upon each draft upon those 
accounts, the banker's loss might be compensated ; a sufficient profit might be 
made up. 

You were also asked before, whether the allowing a smaller rate of interest upon 
the deposit accounts might not be a means of compensating that loss r—It would if 
we could count upon keeping the same amount of deposits. 

- You at present charge five per cent upon the advances you make from day to 
day?—Yes, at the rate of five per cent. 

The Committee understand that the advantage to the customer of having these 
cash credits is this—that he is enabled to command from day to day what sums he 
requires, at the same rate of interest for the time he employs them that he would 
be obliged to pay for a longer period, 1f he were compelled to go mto the market 
and borrow the whole sum that he requires at once ?—It is precisely so. 

Then if you were to charge upon those advances a higher than the market rate: 
of interest, so as to compensate your loss by the withdrawing of your small cur- 
rency, would not that advanced rate of interest counterbalance this advantage to 
your customer ?—Yes, I think it would; the customer would not take a cash 
account at five per cent, and pay a commission upon each draft from it, if it made 
him pay higher for his money, than he would by the discount of a bill. 

Would not that depend upon the rate of commission charged >—Perhaps 1 
would. 

Might there not be a commission charged so light as that convenience would 
induce the customer still to operate upon the cash account r—The commission 
ought to be not an addition to the interest, but a commission upon the operation ; 
for, supposing we are charging at the rate of six or seven per cent upon a cash 
account, it might so happen that we had no interest to get ; it very often happens 
that we have interest to pay upon. the cash account, and in such case we would 
have all the inconvenience of the advance of gold, and all the trouble and expense 
of procuring it, without an adequate compensation for that. 

Then are you of opinion, that any charge that would adequately compensate the 
loss you would sustain by being deprived of the issue of notes upon those cash 
accounts would be so great as that it would not be worth the while of persons in 
business to procure those cash credits from you?—I am of opinion, that we could 
not manage it without charging such a commission upon all the drafts from the 
bank as would defray the expense of bringing gold to the place of business, and 
keeping up a supply in the district, in addition to the interést accruing from the 
operations on the account. 

Would that or not be more than it would be worth your customers while to pay, 


rather than discount a bill with you at the ordinary rate of interest ?—I suspect it 


would be more. _ : 
. Then, as to tlie other means of compensation, by giving a lower rate of interest 
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upon the sums deposited with ‘you, does not the rate of imterest you allow upou 
sums deposited with you always bear a relation to the market rate of interest at the 
time r—Yes. 7 7 ; i A 

You stated on a former day that the rate of interest you had paid upon deposits 
had varied considerably of late years >—Yes. ! 

And you stated that the reduction of it had reduced the amount of your 
deposits °>— Yes. 

When you talk of the expense you would have to incur for the transport of gold, 
under the supposition which it assumed of the one and two-pound notes being 
abolished, do you take into consideration the circumstance of the whole of the 
small currency being in gold P—Yes. 

Do you suppose that you would then have to incur tne same expense in carrying 
gold which you now have ?—I think there would be a great additional expense 
incurred, because it would have a tendency to leave one part of the country, and to 
leave it perhaps altogether, which small notes have not. | | 

Do you not apprehend, that those payments which are now made into your 
hands as deposits, in sinall notes, would in that case be made in gold >—I think 
they would, to some extent. , 

To that extent you would therefore be saved the expense of carrying gold :— 
Yes. | 

Is there any deficiency of silver coin in Glasgow >—No, there is an ample supply 
of silver coin. ed | 

Do the banks there find it necessary to obtain supplies of silver from Edinburgh 
or elsewhere, to keep up that ample supplyr—Yes, regularly from Edinburgh or 
from London. 

Then unless they did feed the market in that way, there would not be an abun- 
dance of silver? —No, there would not be an abundance of silver. 

Do the tradesmen or. merchants who have cash accounts with the bank at Glas- 
gow, pay into the bank any quantity of silver >—A great quantity. 

Then how do you account for the silver leaving Glasgow, and making it neces- 
sary for the banks to supply silver from other quarters?—The silver is sent out of 
Glasgow to pay public works in the neighbourhood, and in that way it gradually 
circulates over the whole country; there are works supplied and paid from Glasgow, 
in Ayrshire, in Stirlingshire, and in Perthshire. 

Is it necessary to take the same means to keep up a proper supply of copper 
coin in Glasgow ?—Thcere is often a considerable difficulty in supplying the copper 
coin, but 1 do not know how it is managed. | 

Does it occur to you, that there is the same tendency in the copper coin to leave 
Glasgow as there is in the silver coin?—Yes, the copper coin has been taken to 
Ireland ; it was found more valuable there, and it has been substituted with the 
Irish currency. | 

Could you state whether there is at present at Glasgow an ample supply of copper 
coin for the use of the public ?—I believe so; I have heard no complaints. 

Do you think a further quantity of copper coin might advantageously and con- 
veniently to the inhabitants be circulated ’—-I think it could. 

Does the silver currency circulated at Glasgow consist in any great proportion 
of crown pieces?—-No, it is mostly in smaller coins. | 

Supposing a considerable addition were made in crown pieces to the circulation 
of silver in Glasgow, 1s it your opinion, in the event of the suppression af one-pound 
notes, that such an addition of crown pieces to the circulation in Glasgow would be 
a convenient substitution, to a certain degree, for the circulation of one-pound 
notes ’—It would be convenient ; but it would be inconvenient too, from its weight. 

Is there any other inconvenience than its weight which you contemplate from an 
additional circulation of crown pieces ?-—The same inconvenience that I contemplate 
with gold, the expense of a continual importation of it to supply the demand. 

_ Is it not your opinion, that the transmission of siiver from Glasgow, or from any 
other given district to a distant part of Scotland, would be less frequent than the 
transmission of sovereigns would be ?—Yes, it would be less frequent. 

Then is it your opinion, that a considcrable addition to the present silver cur- 
rency of Glasgow might take place, and permanently remain for the use of the 
district in which it would be so circulated r—I do not think it, the demand is most 
readily met in all cases for the supply of silver. Silver is never wanted, but it is 
easily got; if, for example, I pay 1,000/. of small notes for the payment of Mr. 
Finlay’s works, which are situated in Ayrshire, in Stirlingshire, and in Perthshire, 


I generally 
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I generally accompany the payment with 100/, of silver currency, that he. divides 
and forwards to those places: the silver currency never returns to Glasgow, because. 
it is beyond the circle of Glasgow. | _ 

- How then do you fill up the supply r—I get it from Edinburgh, and from the 
customers of the bank, who make deposits into their accounts in small proportions 
of silver. | | 

Is there upon the whole, at present, what you conceive to be an ample supply of 
silver currency for the use of the inhabitants of Glasgow and its neighbourhood -— 
There is, with the assistance that 1s given to it by bringing it from Edinburgh. 

Without bringing it from Edinburgh would there be an ample supply ?—I do not 
think there would. | 

As you send a quantity of silver to pay the workmen in the country districts, is 
there a superabundance of silver in those districts '—Certainly there is; I have 
got repeatedly from the Ayr Bank sums of silver, which I considered were accu- 
mulated in that particular district by the payment of those works that are con- 
ducted by Glasgow manufacturers, who have drawn silver for their payments from 
the Royal Bank at Glasgow. : 

Do you receive lodgments in silver to any amount when offered ?—Yes, very 
readily. | 

Does any bullion come straight to Glasgow ?— Not of late. 

What is the distance of Mr. Finlay’s works from Glasgow, to which you say he 
sends a supply of silver ?>—In Perthshire, perhaps it is about 35 miles; in Stirling- 
shire about 17 miles, and in Ayrshire about 25 miles. | 

What is the reason that Mr. Finlay wishes to go to the expense of transporting 
silver that distance, instead of sending it in paper, which would be cheaper?—The 
paper would not pay the wages alone. 

Is it because there is a want of silver currency in those districts where the 
workmen are to be paid?—No, there is no want of silver currency in those dis- 
tricts, but another bank would not be inclined to give silver for Royal Bank small 
notes, which are circulated in the payment of Mr. Finlay’s and others wages, 
and, therefore, they claim it as a right from the bank to give the requisite quantity 
of silver. | 

Do you know whether the Royal Bank at Edinburgh find it necessary to get 
supplies of silver from London >—Regularly. 

‘Therefore there must be a tendency upon the whole in the silver coin to leave 
Scotland ;—Yes. 7 

How do you account for this tendency of the silver currency to leave Scot- 
land ?—I can only account for it by the fact, that the Royal Bank at Edinburgh 
has regularly to send for it to London; I have accounted for its disappearing from 
Glasgow, but I cannot account for it otherwise; it does not return to the Royal 
Bank, and I have not found that any other bank has exported it from Scotland. 

Is there a tendency in the coin to move from one part of the country to another, 
if there is a difference of exchange in favour of the latter district >—I do not see that 
there is; there is no difference of exchange between one part of Scotland and 
another that I am aware of, except the mere expense of the transmission. The 
circulation itself is conducted without any expense, because it is the operative 
people that carry it from one part to another, and it disappears in the ordinary course 
of business. 

Do you give a bill upon Edinburgh or Glasgow without making any charge r— 
Tt requires a stamp. | 

But no further charge than the stamp :—There are very few bills drawn at Glas- 
gow upon Edinburgh ; the old practice used to be, to draw at four days date, but 
it is almost discontinued. We generally receive sums from Edinburgh persons 
when in Glasgow, to be put to their credit in Edinburgh; we just receive the money, 
and it is passed to the credit of the account the next day at Edinburgh. 

Have you any belief that the silver from Scotland does go to Ireland, or ever 
did go to Ireland ?—I have understood that it did sometimes. 

You have stated that the Royal Bank have quantities of silver sent from London ; 
do you not believe that all the other chartered banks and many of the private 
banks have also silver sent from London?—lI believe thev have; but I have no 
means of knowing that. | _ a 

You have no belief that the silver which leaves Scotland goes to [:ngland 7— 
No; except in the ordinary course of business. 

You have heard that it has gone to Ircland ?---I have. 
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Do you not believe that has been the case r—-I do not think it has to any con- 
siderable extent. 

Do you not think that a ycar or nine months ago, a large quantity went to Ire~ 
land?—I have no knowledge of any such circumstance. 

When the bank discounts a bill for any person, 1s it matter of indifference to the 
bank whether the bill is discounted in five-pound notes or in one-pound notes >— 
If the notes are to be circulated, the bank would prefer that it should be in one- 
pound notes, because they are more likely to remain in circulation than larger ones. 

Js not the tendency of this prefereace, to make the number of one-pound notes 
in circulation bear a larger proportion to the other notes than would otherwise be 
the case?—Perhaps it is; but if partics found five-pound notes more convenient, 
they would ask for them and get them. 

If the one-pound notes were abolished, of course the bank would prefer dis- 
counting the bill in five-pound notes rather than in sovereigns '—Yes, they would 
prefer it. 

Would not that have a tendency to make the proportion of five-pound notes in 
the circulating medium of the country greater than it is now?—Very little. The 
people are so well aware of interest being paid on deposits that they do not keep 
any notes on hand ; if they reside in a town, or within a convenient distance from 
the bank, they can pay in very small sums, any thing they have; therefore there 
are no superfluous notes kept, there is no over issue of notes of that description; no 
person keeps a larger stock on hand than he needs for small payments. 

~ When the drovers bring you the London bills to discount, have not they the 
option whether they will take gold or notes ?—They may have the option to de- 
mand gold for their notes, but they never ask for it. 

In point of fact, do they generally ask for notes or for gold ?—They ask for 
notes, [ speak more from my belief than from any knowledge of the circumstance; 
they do not transact business with me in Glasgow. 

As the paper circulation of Scotland 1s now regulated, you state that the bankers 
give a decided preference to the circulation of one-pound notes; do you not sup- 
pose that if one-pound notes were abolished a very large proportion of the circu- 
lation would then be conducted in the form of five-pound notes ?—It would be so 
conducted ;. but five-pound notes would not remain in the circle, as not being con- 
venient for those transactions which promote circulation. 

Does the bank prescribe the kind of notes that the customer is to take, or does 
he ask for it?—He always asks for it. 

You say that five- pound notes would not keep out in circulation, but would be 
returned; how would they be returned to the bank r—They would be returned in two 
ways, In the lodgments on cash accounts, or in a demand for an exchange of gold. 


But the amount of the whole circulation would remain pretty much the same, 
the sovercigns being substituted for one-pound notes ?—Sovereigns would occupy 
the place of one-pound notes. 

Then do not you suppose that if the bankers now, by giving a preference to 
one-pound notes, the issue of those being more advantageous to them than the issue 
of five-pound notes, are thereby enabled to keep up a larger portion of one-pound 


notes, in proportion to the amount of five-pound notes, that when the interest of 


the bankers became such as to induce them to Issue five-pound notes, an increase of 
five-pound notes would ensue:—That does not follow; I do not think that any 
persons keep notcs in order to accommodate the banks, or to promote the banks 
profit; I do not think any person in Scotland would be disposed to keep notes 
unproductive by him. | 

Would not the five-pound notes in that case have to a certain degree the effect of 
driving out a portion of the sovereigns, and remaining in circulation in their stead? 
—I scarcely think they would ; it would be to a very inconsiderable degree, if at 
all: the one-pound notes as they are used in Scotland, and the inducement that 
people have to deposit with the banks, prevent any thing like an over issue being 
in the circle. 

Would not the five-pound notes have to a certain degree the same tendency 
which one-pound notes have in a greater degree to occupy the place of gold coin 2 
—It would be very inconsiderable. 

Has not a merchant at Glasgow, though not a large sum, always some money by 
him ?—Yes, persons concerned in manutactories, cotton spinners, &c. &c. 


What do you suppose that may be >— 40 /. or 507. 
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-Do you suppose that 40 /. of the 507. would be entirely in sovereigns -—It would 
be in sovereigns, if the notes under 5 /. were abolished. 

You think no part of it would be in five pound notes * —No, it would not answer 
the purpose. 

To return to the subject of deposit accounts, you have stated that to keep up a 
circulation of about 1,800,000/. would require a stock of gold coin of about 
2,500,000 7. the loss upon which sum at five per cent would be 125,000 /. per 
annum ; the expense has been calculated at about one and a half .per cent on 
1,800,000 /. which would amount to about 27,000 1, leaving the sum of 98,000 /. 
as the net loss that would be incurred by this difference in the currency. The 
amount of deposits in Scotland has been estimated at 20,000,000 /.; a half per 
cent on 20,000,000 /. would amount to 100,000 L., About compensating the 98,000 é. 
of loss, if that half per cent were deducted from the rate of interest now allowed 
upon deposits, therefore it would require a lowering of the interest upon sums 


deposited with the banks by about a half, or three quarters per cent, in order to- 


make up that difference, would it not ?—Perhaps it would. 

Do you think that a lowering of the interest paid upon deposits to that extent, 
would materially lessen the amount of the sums deposited with the banks ?—I think 
it would. 

Are the sums deposited with the banks in general large or small?—More than 
a half of the deposits in the banks in Scotland that I have been connected with are 
in suins of from 107. to 20u /, | 

The larger deposits are placed with the banks to answer the purposes that may 
arise to those who deposit them ; would they not be first atfected by the lowering 
of the rate of interest paid upon them ?—Yes, they would; I consider they would 
go away immediately. 

Which are about one half of the whole of the deposits > —Perhaps they are about 
the half. 

What class of the community is it that makes the smaller deposits ?—They are 
generally the labouring classes in towns like Glascow. In country placcs like Perth 
and Aberdeen it is from servants and fishermen, and just that class of the commu- 
nity who save from their earnings, in mere trifles, small sums till they come to be a 
bank deposit. There is now a facility fur their placing money in the provident banks, 
who receive money till the deposit amounts to 102.; when it comes to 102, it is 
equal to the minimum of a bank deposit. The system of banking in Scotland 
altogether is just an extension of the provident bank system; half yearly or yearly 
those depositors come to the bank and add the savings of their labour, with the 
interest that has accrued upon the deposit from the previous half year or year, to 
the principal; and in this way it goes on without being at all reduced, accumulating 
till the depositor is able, either to buy or build a house, when it comes to be one or 
two or three hundred pounds, or till he is able to commence business as a master 
in the line in which he has hitherto been a servant ; a great part of the depositors 
of the bank are of that description, and a great part of the most thriving of our 
farmers and manufacturers have arisen from such beginnings. 

At Glasgow, which is the centre of the greatest manufacturing district of Scotland, 
do you know many instances of those deposits among the manufacturing labourers ? 
—Yes. 

Do you think that one half of the deposits made with you as agent for the Royal 
Bank at Glasgow, consists of this class of deposits made by manufacturing 
labourers ?>~ I should think very nearly so, manufacturing and other labourers ; all 
descriptions of people. 

You have resided for two years at Perth in connection with the banking business ¢ 
—Yes. | 

Which is one of the greatest agricultural districts of Scotland :—Yes. 

Does it consist with your knowledge that the same thing takes place among the 
agricultural labourers as you have just described to take place among the manufac- 
turing labourers ?—Yes, the deposits are to a large amount among that class of 
people, perhaps to a larger amount than among the rest of the population. 

You resided for twelve years at Aberdeen, also, connected with the banking 

‘business, which has an agricultural country in the neighbourhood of it, being itself 
a manufacturing town f—Yes, | 

_ Did the same thing take place there amongst all the different descriptions of 
labourers ?—Yes, among the sailors; among the salmon fishers ; amongst persons 
engaged in agricultural work, and about the manufactories. _ 
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Then, as it is your opinion that any lessening of the rate of interest paid upon 
deposits to such an extent below the rate of interest now paid as would compensate 
to the banks the loss they would derive from depriving them of the circulation of 
their small notes, would deprive you of your larger deposits, 1t would require such 
a lowering of the interest paid upon the smaller deposits as should compensate that 
loss before you could continue the system of cash credits >—Yes, I think the effect 
of it would be to impose an assessment on that class of the community that are the 
most deserving and could least afford it. . | 

Would it not most materially check the habits of accumulation, and those habits 
of industry and sobriety which depend upon that turn of mind in the labouring 
classes of the people of Scotland :—I think it would have a tendency to suppress 
that; and I think inasmuch as it did suppress it, that the large fund derived from 
the accumulated savings of that class of people would be lost to the community 
which is now used, and is available for the purposes of carrying-on the business of 
the country. | | | | 

You mean the business of banking ?—The business of banking, and through the 
banker the commercial business of the country. . 

Are you of opinion that the deposits in the banks of Scotland have been fairly 
estimated when stated at about the amount of twenty millions :—I have no means 
of knowing that; but when I say that I believe that that class of the community 
furnish one half of the whole of the deposits, whatever it may be, I speak from the 
experience I have had at those places that have been referred to. 

Where do you think that the larger deposits which you suppose would be with- 
drawn would be employed :—I think it is probable that they would be partly em- 
ployed on heritable securities and partly invested in government securities. — 

What rate of interest do heritable securities now bring :—Five per cent. 

You have already stated that the disposable funds of a bank for carrying on its 
business consist, in the first place, of its real capital advanced by its partners ; in 
the second place, of the amount of its deposits; and in the third place, of the 
amount of its paper currency ;—Yes. | | - teate 4 
_ You bave stated that by the abolition of the smuall-note currency somewhere under 
one half of its whole amount of currency will be annihilated, and consequently its 
means so far restricted'—Yes. .._. _ 

You have now stated that you think one half of that part of its means which 
consists of moncy deposited with it would be annihilated by the same measute; 
is that your opinionr—Yes. | 

Do you think that there is an effectual demand for loans in Scotland upon heri- 
table securities to the extent of ten millionsr—I am not aware what the demand 
may be tor that; it is very considerable; I should think it was greatly.overrated at 
that. | | : | a 23 ; 

‘. You.think it would not .be possible to lay out ten millions upon heritable 
securities:—No: =. eae oF | a 

Are you aware that there are banks in Scotland that grant interest upon deposits 
at the same rate with the Royal Bank, that do not issue notes ?>— Yes. - 

How are ‘they able to do that, not deriving the benefit of issuing small notes >— 
Those banks that do not issue notes are generally the agents of the country banks 
in Edinburgh for retiring those notes that are exchanged twice a week ;.and they 
have separate allowances ; they have salaries, or a per centage, for that department 
of their business. : | 7 

That is another source of profit ; unless they could afford it they would aot give 
the satne rate of interest for deposits that you mention ?>—They ‘have the profit 


without being under the necessity of keeping any fund. 


between borrowing and lending, without any expense of keeping up a circulation, or 


a t 


‘The Committee do not understand you to say that.the abolition of the small- 
note circulation would interfere with the business of the banks in discounting bills, 
and carrying on the other parts of their business, except in so far as it might limit 
their capital, but that its effect would be to abolish that part of their business which 
consists in the granting of cash accounts; is thatsorp—L think so. = -))) 
_ Do not you think that the banking business in Scotland would bear some reduction 
of the profits that are derived from it ?—I do not. | Sea 
Be so good as tell the Committee what was the original subscription for shares to 
the three chartcred banks ; begin with the Royal Bank?—The Royal Bank’ original 


subscription was 100/. per share. 
| What 
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What is the present value of the shares of the Royal Bank in the market: p— Appx. No. 17 
They sell for 1654. to 1704. | aie 


What was the original subscription to the Bank of Scotland ?—£.83.65.8¢. John Thomson. 
What is the value of those shares in the market now?—lIt is under 2004,—__ 
I think, (21 April.) 


W hat was the original subscripticn to the British Linen Company °—£. 100. 

What is the prescnt value of the shares ?—I believe there has been no sale there ; 
above 300/. the last sale, I understood. 

Supposing there was a bank established now with a subscription of 100. shares, 
and with the prospect that at the end of twenty years the shares would be worth 
150/., do not you apprehend that would be a sufficient inducement for the 
establishment of such a company at present ?'—I do not think there is much room 
for it. 

What was the tea subscription to the Commercial Bank of Scotland >— 
I understood it was 500 /., but that only 100 ¢. has been called in. 

What does a 500/. share, of which only one fifth has been paid in, sell fori in 
the market r—About 200/. ; it has fallen, I do not know exactly. 

How long has that bank been established ?>— Perhaps fifteen or sixteen years. 

Do not you think that an increase in the value of the shares of less than 
a hundred per cent would be a sufficient inducement to the formation of banking 
companies in Scotland ?—I do not think it. 

‘When was the National Bank of Scotland established ?—Last year. 

Are the shares of that bank 10/. sharesr—I am not acquainted with their 
matters. 

Do you know what the sum paid up upon the’ National Bank is 2—] think It 1s 
10 /. a share. 

What do the shares sell for now ?—They are at a discount, I believe. 

Is it- possible that the rate of profit upon one trade in the country can be greater 
han the rate of profit upon another, without the protection ofa mmonopalys = 
I cannot answer the question ; perhaps it may. _ | 3 

Would not competition bring down the rate of profit on benking in Seotland, if 
that profit was greater than the rate of profit made’ by other ‘trades as ‘has 

‘brought it down. 

Is the dividend paid upon 1002. shares of the Royal Bank of Scotland ‘a : matter 
of public notoriety >—Yes. 

hat is it now ?—6/. upon the 100/. | ce 

Is the sum divided by way of bonus made Loown oo there was: . bonus 
given lately, twelve and a half per cent upon the amount of stock. 

That is independently of the six per cent?—Yes ; but we got it some’ years age 

When was that °—About three years ago. 

What was the last preceding addition ?—It was to the capital : ches had an Act 
of Parliament to extend the capital from one million to a million and a half, and 
the profits were accumulated to the extent of half a million, and it was aren tothe — 
capital, giving to every person that held two shares an addition of one.» 9° 

When did that Act pass >—It was about 1818 that it took place. © |: - ts. 

And the bonus of twelve and a half. per cent was subsequently: ta aoe _— es 
it was. 

‘ There are fcut banking establishments at Dundee at present Yen, ‘ 

The profits made by banking at Dundee, of course may be presumed. to. be sufi 
cient to support four different banks, may they not?—TI think there -are:too many 
of them there. 

The profits now made by banking are sufficient to support four banking establish, 
ments at Dundee, namely the Dundee Banking Company, the Dundee New. Bank, 
the Dundee Coinmercial Bank, and the Dundee Union Bank ?—I suppose:sa. .- +: ;: 

The establishment of each of those banks is a considerable expense °—YVeery 
considerable. — - 

If there were two banks doing the same amount of business that the four. do. at 
present, there would be a saving in the expense of the establishments r—Yes., : 

Then supposing the effect of an obligation to make small payments. in coin was 
a reduction of the banking establishments at Dundee from four to two, whatever 

saving there was in the amount of the establishments would be a diminution of the 
charge which the obligation to pay in gold would impose ?—It would, : 


Supposing that the deposits were, as you apprehend would be the case, withdrawn 


to a considerable amount from the banks in Scotland, pout you are obliged to 
reduce 
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Appx. No. 17. reduce the rate of interest upon deposits, those deposits would be applied in some 
other way that returned a profit to the proprietor, would they not ’—Yes; he 


Mr. would get either interest upon heritable security, or dividends upon government 
John Thomser. securities. 


Tar Apri) Supposing the owner of a deposit found he could make six per cent by granting 
21 April. 


cash credits, is it not probable that he would apply his property in the grant of 
‘cash credits rather than take heritable securities at five per cent >—He could not 
give credits, because that implics that there are to be daily operations upon them. 

Do not you apprehend that it is probable that in those parts of the country from 
' which you reduced your branches, the amount of deposits withdrawn in consequence 
‘of your reduction of interest would be applied to the formation of new banking 

companies, provided a sufficient profit could be gained by it —Perhaps it might; 
but it does not appear to me that the profit upon it, without the advantage of a cir- 
culation, would be such as to induce any person to embark in the mere business uf 
borrowing and lending money. 

You do not think that Dundee and the neighbourhood would suffer, provided the 
same amount of business was done by two banking establishments that is done now 
by four !—I do not. 

Does the same answer apply to Aberdeen and other parts of the country ?— 
I think if the same extent of business was done, the public would not suffer. 

Supposing two millions of small notes be sufficient to provide for the ordinary 
circulation of Scotland, would it not be impossible to keep out 2,500,000 4, or any 
considerable sum beyond that r—I think it would be quite impossible. 

Each note of the two millions of small notes which is kept out. and which is only 
sufficient for the circulation of Scotland, 1s worth the sum which it professes to be 
worth, is not it -—Yes. | 

It is tully worth a pound r—Yes. 

When a poor man makes a deposit with you, in what description of notes is his 
deposit made’—The promiscuous notes that he gets in payment of his labour. 

Are they generally one-pound notes ?— Yes. 

If the poor man now 1s willing to make a deposit of a one-pound note which is 
fully worth a sovereign, why should he have any hesitation in making his deposit 
hereafter in sovereigns, provided sovereigns supplied the place of one-pound notes ? 

'—-He would have no hesitation, neither would the bank have any hesitation to 
take it. , 

Then why should the withdrawment of one-pound notes be any check upon the 
accumulation of money by the manufacturing classes!—It would be a reduction of 
interest that would be the check upon its accumulation; we could not afford to give 
the same rate of interest upon it. 

What rate of interest do you give now ?—Four per cent. 

Supposing you gave three per cent, would a poor man rather keep his 5 /. by him 
- unproductive, or lodge it with you and gain three per cent upon it ?—They would 
probably lodge it with me for three per cent; but if the etfect of our reduction were 

to be the withdrawing of the rich man’s deposits as opposed to the poor man’s, we 
would be obliged to reduce it to a still lower rate of interest. 

The large deposits withdrawn from you would be employed in some way or other, 
ee the accumulation of productive capital, would they not?—Yes, they 
would. 

Could heritable security be obtained for small sums deposited >—Not for very 
small sums; fur two or three hundred pounds they might. 2 
Not for 5 /. or 102. or 202. ?—No. : 

What are the banks that refused to give silver for your one-pound notes ?—They 
-did not refuse. 7 

Why does Mr. Finlay send down a hundred pounds worth of silver to a manu- 
facturing establishment at the distance of thirty-five miles from Glasgow ?>—Because 
his manufactory is at the distance of five or six miles from any bank ; in one case it 
is seven miles, and in the other case six miles, and it is more convenient to send 
the silver along with the small notes. 

If there be a bank within five miles of his nanufactory, why is he at the expense 
of taking silver from Glasgow, a distance of thirty-five miles?—He would reckon 
that he was imposing a hardship upon a bank with which he did no business, to ask 

silver from them for notes not their own. 
___ Have you made any calculation of the expense of taking silver from Glasgow to 
_ ‘those manufactories?—There 1s no expense in taking the silver from Glasgow to 


those 
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those manufactories; he sends it out when his own people and his carts are going Appx. No. 17. 


out, every week ; he has a wareroom in town that requires a constant communica- Mr 

tion between Glasgow and the works. John: Thomsow. 
Did you ever hear of his sustaining any loss in the carriage of that silver ?— 

Never. (21 April.) 


Why do you apprehend that the transport of gold from one part of. the country 
to another, which is a much less bulky article, should subject persons to any great 
expense ?—If Mr. Finlay had the gold to send from Glasgow to his works, it would 
not cost more than sending the notes and the silver would do; but if I had it to 
bring back, I could not ask Mr. Finlay to bring it for me, or to send for it, I must 
employ a regular carrier to do it, and the carriers are in the habit of charging not 
the ordinary carriage for the weight merely, but a kind of insurance for the risk 
which is incurred in bringing that silver from one place to another, insomuch that 
I rather think that the insurance and carriage of 500/. worth of silver between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow is about 30s. 

What is the charge in a stage-coach from Edinburgh to Glasgow r—It is from 
12s.t0 148 | | 

Does it not seem extraordinary if the charge for a man who travels by a coach 
is only 125s. that the insurance of 500 i. worth of silver should amount to 30s. ?— 
It is high, but it is the usual charge when it comes by the carrier ; I do not suppose 
the coach would take it. _ 

What would be the weight of 500/. worth of gold ?—It would not be heavy, it 
would not cost so much, but the transmission of gold from London to Edinburgh 
would cost a good deal, from one half to three quarters per cent. | a 

When a poor man makes a deposit, he makes that deposit frequently in silver, 
does not he ?-—Yes. | : Pe 

What is the lowest amount of deposit you admit ?—-£. 10 is understood to be the 
rule; but I have upon all occasions received the lowest deposit that has ever been 
offered by a poor man. | | | a 

Do you receive fresh deposits in the course of almost every day ?—Lvery day. 

Is there ever a day passes in which you do not receive silver in deposit r— Never. 

And you pay it out again?—Yes, as freely as we receive it. — 

Do not you apprehend that the whole system of receiving deposits in gold, and 
‘paying it out again, would be conducted in the same way in which deposits of 
silver and repayments are made ?—It would be conducted precisely in the same 
way, but without the adventitious circumstance of a profit. | 

in what sums do the larger class of depositors with you make their deposits 

enerally ?—In hundreds and thousands. : = : 

What is the general average of sums paid at the same time >—Of all amounts ; 
I bave had from 100 /. to 40,000 é. 

- With respect to persons who deposit sums of 100/. or 2002. in your bank, do you 
not think it would be more advantageous to them, and much cheaper to them, to 
make those deposits with you from time to time than to send them to London to be 
invested in the funds, even although the rate of interest which you allowed should. 
be somewhat less than the rate of interest which public securities would afford, 
seeing they would save all the expense arising from such investment in public 
securities >— Yes, it could sometimes be for their interest to allow it to remain with 
us, even at a less rate of interest than they would derive in the funds ; but the hope 
‘cof a rise in the funds, and other considerations, would lead them to make the 
experiment. | | 3 _ 

Have they not also greater facilities in getting back their deposits from you than 
they would have of getting their money out of the funds ?—~Yes, there is no expense 
attending the operation with us. | = 

And it is a quicker operation ?— Yes. | mee 

Are the issues of the banks in Scotland universally regulated by the amount of 
their in-paid capital ?—They should be, but I suspect they are not; I have no means 

of knowing that: the reason that I suspect they are not is, that if the circulation 
of the whole is four millions, or any thing like it, I merely suppose that others 
have a larger proportion of it than the bank | am connected with have, and the 
bank in which I have the honour to be has the largest in-paid capital in Scotland, 
but perhaps it may be from our having only one branch that our circulation is 
smaller in proportion. 

If a bank regulates its issues by the amount of its deposits, not by its in-paid 
capital, what must be the consequence of those deposits being withdrawn ?—It 
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exposes them to a sudden check in the amount of their business in their discounts 
and issues. : » 
- Might not one of the consequences be a demand for paying up an additional 
instalment of the sum originally subscribed for?’—Yes, where they have the power 
of doing it; but in some banks they have not the power of calling for a new 
subscription. | , 

In those where they have, would not the demand for an additional subscription 
lessen, in a very material degree, the inconvenience that might arise from a reduction 
of the amount of deposits r-~Certainly. 

Have you not occasion to know, that on occasions of panic the deposits 
are drawn from the small banks and placed in the large ones?—Yes, I believe 
they are. 

Does uot that expose the small banks to great difficulties by that proceeding in 
difficult times?—I have had occasion frequently to complain that it produced a 
greater pressure upon the chartered banks and banks of capital than was convenient 
or agreeable. 

How did it produce a pressure upon the chartered banks, by putting in mon 
drawn from the small banks ?—Taking money from the small banks disabled them 
from granting their wonted accommodations, and the parties who required accom- 
modation went where they thought they could get it. 

In point of fact, has this pressure produced failures of banks in Scotland?— 
None. 

Does the amount of the notes of the Royal Bank in circulation vary much from 
time to time r-—I believe not; they are very steady. 

Do you speak of the number of notes in circulation in late periods? The Com- 
mittee wish to remind you that there was a Return presented to a Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1819, showing a considerable fluctuation.—I have not the 
means of knowing it; my business is entirely with the branch; and though I receive 
the notes as I wish thein, to supply the demand in Glasgow, I have not exactly the 
means of knowing what the circulation itself is, or its variation from time to time, 
except accidentally when I happen to be in Edinburgh, or when I receive information 
from any of the directors that happen to be in Glasgow. 

Although the present system of banking in Scotland may be considered sound, 
what security have the public that it shall continue sor—They have the security of 
the in-paid stock of each bank as the principal one, that must be lost before the 
public would suffer, and the security of the individual partners; they are bound 
jointly and severally to the whole extent of their fortunes. 

What is there to prevent banks being set up upon a more unsound principle, and 
attempting to force their paper into circulation in a manner contrary to those prin- 
ciples by which a bank ought to govern its conduct r—lI know of no restraint except 
the consent of the trade generally; they would refuse their notes; there is no 
legislative restraint. 

Do you allude to the general trade, or to the trade of bankers ?—The trade of 
bankers. : | | 

Do you think that the want of that consent is sufficiently powerful to prevent 
banks being established in Scotland of a speculative and improper character ?— 
I think it would be sufficiently powerful to prevent the circulation of their notes to 
any great extent beyond the place where they were issued. 

Do you consider that the existing banks carry on their. business of issuing notes 
upon a principle of competition with each other ?—I think they do. 

Would you say that they act upon the contrary principle; namely, of combination 
with each other r—I think that is impossible. 

Do the institutions of Scotland enable parties to know the heritable property 
that individuals in that country possess ?—I think they do. 

Must not every conveyance be recorded openly for the inspection of the whole 
world before it is valid >—Yes. 

And if any debt is to affect that property, must not that also be recorded before 
it Is valid >— Yes. Be 

Do not those two means enable parties in Scotland to know the extent of 
landed property, and the burthens upon it, which belongs to any individual partner 
in a company r—Certainly. 

_ Does the narrowness of the country afford any additional means of knowing the 
circumstances of individuals ?-—Yes. 

Is not every body known in Scotland ?— Every bedy is pretty well known. 

- < ; Provided 
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Provided the public are quite satisfied of the competency of the parties who carry 
on a bank to fulfil all their obligations, is not that all the security against any abuses 


of banking that the public need have ?—I think that is a very good security to the _ 


ublic. 7 7 | 
: Do not you think it would be an advantage that the banking companies in 
Scotland should be allowed to issue ten-shilling notes >—No. 

Why not?—There were five-shilling notes at one time, they were found not to 
answer. 7 | 7 

What objection could there be to the issue of ten-shilling notes,.by a company 
which was perfectly able to discharge all its obligations, on account of the landed 
property of the parties >—It would be inconvenient. 7 ba 

In what respect >—They are so bulky, they would not be portable, they could 
not be carried about with convenience; we find the twenty-shilling notes are a 
small enough denomination of note, with the supply of silver we find in the 
country. 

Would the bulk of them be inconvenient to all that class of persons whose 
dealings are in sums of less than 5 ¢. ?—Perhaps not, but they are not called for. 

The Committee understand that your reason for considering the continuance of 
the small-note circulation in Scotland as desirable was, that the general nature of 
the transactions there requires a currency in paper below 5/.?>—It is so. | 

Then for all that part of the transactions which amount to less than 5/. the 
bulk of ten-shilling notes would be no objectionr—I think if there were ten- 
shilling notes, it would have the effect of putting silver out of the circle to an in- 
convenient extent. — | 

What objection would there be to putting silver out of the circle ?>—It would be 
very inconvenient if we could not get it at any time when it is wanted. 

Do not you say that you now find it an inconvenience to be obliged to bring 
silver from London?—We find it an expense, but it is a part of our business, we 
lay our account with it. . | 

What objections could apply to the expense of bringing gold from London, in 
order to supply the gold circulation of Scotland, which do not apply ia principle, 
although they may not apply in degree, to the bringing silver from London to sup- 
ply the silver circulation ?—It would be to a much larger amount, and require the 
use of a great deal more capital. | | 

A ten-shilling note could only displace that part of the silver circulation of Scot- 
land which is now required for the discharge of payments above 105., for all pay- 
ments of 4s. and 5s. it would still leave a sufficiency of silver circulation ?>— 
I think the effect of it would be to lessen the quantity of silver considerably. 

But the effect of it would be to increase the profit of banking, would it not?-— 
I do not think so. . 

It would relieve you from the expense of bringing silver from London ?—We 
find it more expedient to have the silver ; we preter it. . 

Why should not the public be equally well content with a ten-shilling note, 
provided the landed property of the partners composing the bank gave perfect se- 
curity that they were able to discharge all their obligations?—I cannot account 
for the feeling of the public; but there has never been any demand for small notes 
of that description ; the five-shilling notes when they existed were found ‘extremely 
inconvenient, and liable to be torn and destroyed, and both the banks and the public 
with one consent agreed to give them up. 

You have said that times of panic have occurred in Scotland, when people with- 
drew their deposits from the small banks, which caused what you called an incon- 
venient pressure upon the large banks >—Yes. 

The panic to which you have referred was some impression that the small banks 
might not be able to discharge their obligations ?—Though I have known that take 
place, I never knew it to the extent that you would call here a panic, and it has 
never been to the extent of really affecting the credit of any bank in public estima- 
tion; but it has had the effect, with other circumstances connected with the present 
times, of making those banks withdraw the accommodation by discounts, and more 
cautious in the general issues, which they gave out as a precautionary system. 

Supposing there were a general panic in Scotland, leading to a distrust for the 
security of paper currency, and to the general and simultaneous demand for gold, in 
what manner would the banks of Scotland, which have contracted to pay all their 
debts in paper, in gold, provide the means of discharging those obligations ?—I think 
that the balance on the credit of the banks of Scotland in London is the fund from 
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which gold would legitimately come, and that no panie could happen so suddenly 
as to take any bank by surprise. There is a sufficient quantity of gold in Scotland, 
scattered as the business of Scotland is, among the branches of the larger banks, 
and among also branches of smaller banks there is a sufficient quantity of gold to 
meet any very sudden pressure ; and before the panic could go to a great extent, I 
think they have resources in London, which they could convert into gold, and bring 
to their assistance to meet any thing that could possibly happen. | 

There are three sorts of obligation which a Scotch banker incurs; first, the 
obligation to pay his notes on demand in gold; next, to advance to the parties 
who have cash credits the sums he undertakes to advance upon cash credit; and 
thirdly, to repay to the party who makes a deposit in a Scotch bank the amount 
of that deposit >—Yes. — 

Might not every party who makes a deposit with a Scotch banker demand, either 
directly or indirectly, the repayment of that deposit in gold ?— Yes, they might, 
but I think it extremely improbable that it would be done; an experience of one 
hundred years is something in favour of that probability. 

The question refers to a time of great panic, leading to a distrust of paper 
security ; do you think it possible that any arrangement could be made in a period 
of panic such as that which is spoken of, by which the banking establishments of 
Scotland would be enabled to meet a general and simultaneous demand for the 
payment of their notes and the payment of their deposits in gold ?—I think the 
only source they have would be the funds which they keep in London, and which 
are convertible into gold. | — , 

Would not they rely exclusively upon the Bank of England for their supply ?>— 
No, they would rely upon their own funds ; they would not go to borrow gold from 
the Bank of England; they would sell their government securities; they would sell 
exchequer bills, or three per cent, or something, to convert it into gold: if they got 
payment in gold, they would bring down the gold for payment in Edinburgh; if 
they got payment in Bank of England notes, the Bank of England must give them 

old. | : : 


But the Bank of England would be the source ?—They would only be paying 
their debts ; they are bound to pay their notes in gold. ; 

You would offer something to the Bank of England which the Bank of England 
would be bound to pay ?>—Yes. | ee 

Do you think that such a demand for gold is so likely to occur in a country 
which was already provided with a gold circulation, with which the people were 
perfectly familiar, and of course in which the gold was held in a great part by the 
lower classes of people, as in a country in which the whole circulation was com 
dacted with paper r—I think if we had a larger proportion of gold currency than 
we have had, it would be much more likely that the panic would go in that direction, 
but not in the present state of Scotland; there is a prejadice against gold. Although 
I have been for ten years in an office that perhaps does more business than any 
other individual office in Scotland, or out of London, I can state as my expe- 
rience, that I have never refused gold to any person that wished it; they only ask 
it when thty have occasion to go to Ireland or to England, or to emigrate to 
America. I can state it as a fact, that ten thousand sovereigns would have sup- 
ptied all the demand for the ten years [ have been in Glasgow. 

You said just now, that the effect of ten-shilling notes, would be to displace the 
silver currency of the country ?—It might have been, I think. — 

Do not you apprehend that the gold currency of the country is displaced, pre- 
cisely upon the same principle, by the permission to issue notes below 5L—Yes, 
but it is displaced by currency equally efficient and equally convertible. 

But the prejudice against gold is the same thing ?—The prejudice against gold 
is simply on account of the trouble attending it; it is weighed; when it is found 
light, people refuse it; the country people are afraid to touch it: there is not a dis- 
trict in Scotland, but where, if you were endeavouring to pass a sovereign, they 
would say if you had a note of any bank in Scotland they would prefer it. 

_ Is there the same difficulty in passing silver ?>—It is so well known, that nobody 
refuses it. | 

_ Did it ever happen to you to have a forgery of the Royal Bank notes?—Yes. 

Are other banks in Scotland subject to forgeries of their notes P—Yes. 

Do those forgeries ever fall into the hands of the lower classes of people ?— 
Sometimes. 

Have they any means of detecting a forgery? —Yes, 

: Do 
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Do you apprehend that the coining of money prevails to any extent in Scot- 
land -—No. ; | 
Do you think there are any counterfeit sovereigns in circulation in Scotland ?— 


o. 

Do the banks always pay forged notes >—We have paid most of ours. 

Did you ever refuse to pay a forgery '—Yes, I have, under circumstances where 
I suspected the party, or where the imitation was very bad. 

Have you any means of ascertaining to what extent forgery goes in Scotland >— 
No ; the forgeries generally come from Belfast; they have a manufactory of them 
there. 

Are they imported to Belfast from England ?—No, they are made there. 

_ Have they been to any considerable amount in any one year ?—No, not to a very 
large amount. 

What is the largest sum that has been forged upon your bank in any one year? 
—I suppose that the forgeries altogether upon the Royal Bank have not exceeded 
1,000¢. of twenty-shilling notes. 

Taking all the years :—Yes. 

. Have you any reason to believe that there were at any time any large number 
of forgeries upon the bank at Ayr sent from the north of Ireland ?—No. 

Do you recollect some forgeries on the bank at Paisley °—Yes. 

To any considerable extent ?—Not to a large extent ; perhaps a few hundred 

ounds. 7 
' Are the five-pound notes ever forged r— Never. 

Did you ever know an instance of a five-pound note being forged ?—Not 
a Scotch one. 7 

You never knew an instance of a ten-pound Scotch note being forged °-— Never. 

_At least there would be this advantage from the establishment of a gold currency 
in Scotland, that it would put down forgery altogether >—lIt might do that, but it 
would have disadvantages. I do not conceive that it exists to that alarming extent 
as to call for such an interposition. 

Is it your opinion that the necessity, after a time, of weighing guineas, would 
countervail the advantage of the prevention of forgeries‘—I think there would be 
as many forged sovereigns as forged notes. 

Would the necessity, after a time, of weighing guineas, countervail the advantage 
of preventing the forgery of notes to any extent to which your experience has 
known it to gor—I do not think it. 

Have the ie orders of people any additional facility in discovering a forged 
note over what they have of discovering base coin ?—Those persons in Scotland 
that cannot read writing are few ; those that can, generally discover the difference 
between the signatures. The signatures of forged notes are uniformly done on the 
plate, the signatures of real notes are done with a pen. 

Cannot persons mark on the notes the names of the individuals from whom they 
take them ;—Yes. 

Which they cannot do upon gold -—No. 

Are not the public more liable to be injured by base coin than by forged notes ? 
—I think they are very liable to be injured by both, if it prevails to any extent. 

Do you think it is easier to guard against forged notes or against base coin r— 
I think they are much about the same. 

Are notes signed at the branches where they are issued r—No; they are dated 
and signed at Edinburgh, at the parent establishments. 

Then the note is signed at Edinburgh, and issued at Glasgow r—Yes. 

Therefore the people at Glasgow that take that note have no means of verifying 
the signature ?—The people at Glasgow are as well acquainted with the note as the 
people at Edinburgh. 

Docs the same person always sign them r—Always the same. 

Did any dangerous run take place upon the banks in Scotland in the year 1745 ? 
—I believe not. | 

Has any run of that description at any time taken place, arising from a panic in 
England r—I believe at one time there was a run in Scotland between some banks 5 
it was one bank running down another bank, I believe. In 1725, the Royal Bank 
made a run upon the Bank of Scotland, and then there was after that a course of 
warfare between some Glasgow banks and some Aberdeen banks ; but there has 
never beenany thing like a panic among the people. 

Supposing the small notes were abolished in Scotland, and specie introduced in 
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their place, do you think that there would be less likelihood of a panic in Scotland 
under those circumstances than there has been heretofore?—No; I thiok there 
would be a greater chance of a panic in Scotland. 

Do you think that the introducing specie into Scotland might also introduce. that 
habit of panic which has existed in this country r—I think so. 

If an individual in Scotland receives a one-pound note, can he not identify it by 
placing the name of the individual onthe note that gave it to him ?—Certainly. - 

Can he not return that note to the individual that gave it to him af it turns out te 
be forged ?>—Yes. - 

In the event of his receiving a sovereign which is afterw ards found to be light 
is there any way of identfying that sovereign :—I do not know of any. | 

Would he not therefore sutfer the loss of that sovereign without knowing from 
whom he received it -—He would. 

. Are ‘not the banks usually in the habit of taking their forged notes from country 
people !—Yes. 

Do you know any instance of that being refused when they have been applied to 
fairly ’—Very seldom, except under suspicious circumstances. . [he answer I give, 
in such a case is, Where did you get it? and if the person says, 1 do: not know, 
E say, Then you must inquire ; and if they refuse to inquire, then I walk not pay it, 
suspecting they are accessory to the issuing of it, knowing it to be forged. 

What steps do. you take for the purpose of preventing forgery ; is it thought 
better:for. the bank to say nothing about it, or to give notiee that forgeries are in 
existence, and to advertise a rew ard for the detection of the person who forged the 
note In point of fact, the banks do adver use and describe the torgeries, aud warn 
the public against them. 

« Have you ever: ‘prosecute forgeries I believe 50 5 bat it does not. fall ander 
my departinent, : “As 

Do you conceive ‘that the: lose mia in. Scotland are ‘Jess sutellisiie than, the 
lower classes in England ‘—~No,:it does not strike. me that they:are so. 

!'Then:do you suppose they : would. be less likely to be able to detect a. bale oes: 
reign ‘than. the: common people:in England are?—No, Ido nots. ei et 

‘They would therefore not be more ‘likely to suffer inconvenierice from: the: cur- 
rency: of base coin than the lower classes in: England woald ?~-No. ) - 

. Supposing the: small notes are abolished in England, : and therefore: the tade of 
the. forger here.is destroyed ‘with them; and. supposing the English forger knows 
that the banks in Scotland make very. little difficulty in paying forged notes, do aot 
you think that there is serious se ee for apprehending that: soteeriee may macrease 
In Scotland very materially r—It is quite possible that they may. - 

‘Have notithe English forgers the same temptation tow, from the facility with 
which. the Scotch banks pay- their notes, to forge Scutch'notes?—-There js not the 
same: temptation, sccm there is trot the same extent of Oreo ane the circulation: 
ix Scotland is-local. = 3. | bates 

-Could not the practice of foieery be checked by} ‘mproving the plate of the note? 
Yes; s0 far as I know, there has been no forgery of the new plates that have 
been: mader 

. Has not.the paaice of fener s in each part of the United Kingdom, been very 
much owing : ‘to the defective manner in which the notes have ‘been struck : _— 
I ‘think so. e. | 

‘Have you heard of the effect of the papier notes es the bank of Ireland, m 
diminishing the extent of forgeries in Ireland >—TI have not. 

Do not you consider the whole mode of carrying on the bankmg business in 
Scotland as one. system, the different parts of which depend very much upon each 
other >—Yes, I do. 

‘How long has this system been established i in Scotland iin’ 1695 the Bank of 
Scotland’ commenced. 

During the whole course of that time, ue that system been cuntiterruptedly suC- 
cessful; both with regard to the profit afforded to the banks, with regard to the 
safety afforded to-the public, and with regard to the accommodatjon afforded to 
the public in their different transactions —Y es, I think it has, with very little 
exception. | 

‘What exceptions do you eee to?—The well inigws case of the Ayr Bank was 
an interruption to it, and the case of the Falkirk Bank: and the Stirling Bank ; but - 
both the Falkirk Bank and the Stirling Bank were never of any magnitude, nor in 
any extensive credit. oe 

To 
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To begin with the Ayr Bank ; did that bank pay all its engagements, principal 
and interest, to the public r—Yes. | | 

What was the amount of the sum for which the Falkirk Union Bank stopped pay- 
ment >—I cannot speak positively to that ; I have heard it, but I do not recollect. 

Do you know whether it exceeded 50,000 7, >—I believe it was below that. 

Do you think that the abolishing of small notes would have a material effect in 
altering the system upon which banking has been conducted in Scotland?—I think 
_ It would completely derange the system, and alter it entirely. : 

Would you, as an experienced banker, feel yourself in a new situation if you 
were to earry on banking subject to this alteration >—Quite so. 

Do you feel yourself competent to say what would be the precise effect produced 
by that alteration >No, 1 think there is no precedent by which we could judge of 
it; it would introduce us into a system differing entirely from that of England, 
— he at all like the system of Scotland or of any other country that I have 

eard of. 

_ Have you any fears of the continuance of the present system with the same suc- 
cessful results as have attended it for the last century ?—I have no fears at all upon 
that subject. As the country gets on, all commercial dangers increase, and it may 


perhaps be the duty of the Legislature to guard it in every way that they can; but 
the system is under very considerable checks itself, and I see no reason to suppose- 


that those checks will be interrupted by any thing in the nature of things. 

Have you ever known or heard of anything in the nature of a run upon the 
banks generally in Scotland for currency ?—Never. ue 

If any suspicion has been entertained with regard to any particular bank, has it 
resulted in a demand for coin from that bank, or in a demand for the notes of other 
banks r—No; it has resulted always in a demand for payment in their own notes, 
which the public never think of refusing, because every one of the banks are ready 
to take them in deposits, and the other bank has: an opportunity within a day or 
two of returning them home upon the bank that issues them in that-way ; the 
danger is prevented from existing for any time, if there isa danger; and, in point 


of fact, there has never been any loss.or inconvenience ;sustained by that, with the 


exception of the Falkirk Union and Stirling banks. | 


You have stated that you have known a pressure created upon the large banks, 


by doubts entertained as to some of the small banks; of what nature was that 


pressure ? was it a pressure for payment of money, or for accommodations in the. 
way of business :—The pressure. is for accommodations in the way. of business ; 


those banks whose means are, as have been already defined, their-in-paid stock or 
capital, the sum that they keep in circulation, and the amount of their deposits, 
if the in-paid stock. or, capital is- small in proportion either to the number of de- 
posits or to the extent of their issues, are liable to more sudden checks in. the 
power they possess to do the business of the country, and on that account they 
frequently restrict their discounts when there is the appearance of any change in. 
the times, a dull trade or scarcity of corn, or any thing that is to cause any addi- 
tional demand for money : it is a salutary prudential measure that they adopt, by 
lessening their discounts and by collecting their means, and preparing for a change 
of times; in that way the chartered banks, and the other banks of large capital, 


frequently find a difference in those times, because the demands for discounts and. 
other accommodations is increased ; that has been so to a very large amount with the | 


bank that 1 have the charge. of at Glasgow: we have hitherto been able to meet 
that pressure, without the public feeling any inconvenience, and without 
like a panic or a serious suspicion being excited against any banks. 


You mean to say that those banks being compelled from circumstances to do Jess - 


business, the large banks have been compelled to do more business ?—- Yes,’ 


. Do, you mean, in those cases, that you increased your. issues rather than : 
diminished them ?—Yes, in point of fact, it is so; the issues of the Royal Bank.- 


have been considerably increased since December. 


e e 


‘Do your issues exceed upon those occasions in amount what is necessary to . 
supply the vacancy in the circulation, caused by withdrawing the notes of those 


small banks?—No. 


_ Are you aware of any feelingof apprehension existing in Scotland with regard to _ 
the present system of its banking? —No, I am not aware of any feeling of that kind. © 

If the transactions of Scotland were to increase considerably in consequence of . 
the increased prosperity of the country, have you any reason to doubt that the | 
same principles of banlihe would produce similar a effects to those which © 
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have been already expérienced ?—I think the system would continue as it is without 
any inconvenience being felt. | | 

If the pressure of the late distress had continaed a few weeks longer than it did, 
would it in‘your opmion have been followed tn Scotland with the general embarrass- 
ment of the banks of Scotland >—I do not think so. 

Did any circumstances occur in any degree to justify such an expectation?—No. 

You say that you were engaged in banking in some of the northern districts in 
Scotland ?-—Yes. 

What particular districts were they :—At Aberdeen and at Perth. | 

You-heve said that the proportion of small notes as compared to that of five- 
pound -notes in the'Glasgow district is as three to two; do you know the proportion 
in the Aberdeen district with which you were connected ?—I should think it. would 
be about two thirds. | | 

Are you acquainted with the district of Inverness, and to the north of it >—Yes; 
while I was agent for the bank of Scotland at Aberdeen, the branch at Aberdeen 
was -& kind of depdt for ‘the northern branches, and I furnished them with a supply 
-of notes from that-quarter. - 

‘Can you state the proportion in that part of the country ?—TI should think it is 
mueh about the same as at Aberdeen, perhaps there are a larger proportion of 
small for large. . | 

Then in-order to supply that proportion of small currency, the expense to the 
banks in that district would be proportionably greater than the expense to those 
banks in the southern parts of Scotland ?>—Certainly. | 

‘Had you -branch banks established from that one in Aberdeen ?—No; ‘they 
were:from the parent establishment, but they were merely supplied with notes as 
‘they wished them, for the convenience of it; they were ‘much nearer to Aberdeen 
‘han-to Edinburgh, -and there was a regular conveyance. 

‘Had you ever’a branch bank ‘at Huntley >—There was one there. 

‘Have you had ah ‘opportonity of observing the effect upon the neighbouring 
country of the establishment of a bank in any particular districtr—Yes, at Huntley ; 
I had a good deal to do with it, and had occasion to observe that the neighbour- 
hood was greatly improved by it, that the ground was cultivated, and that the 
village itself increased ‘in population, and that it had all the appearances of a 
prosperous country village. | 

How long did ‘that branch continue at Huntley ?>—It was before I knew that part 
of the country, probably twenty years. 

Did you withdraw that branch from Huntley ?—Yes, it was withdrawn. 

Had you an opportunity of seeing the effect upon the country after the with- 
drawment of that branch?—Yes ; the farms reverted to the landlords; many of 
the farmers in consequence of their credits being withdrawn failed, and the farms 
reverted to the proprietors, and the rent of land considerably diminished. | 

Do you know if there is any branch there at this moment?—Yes, I understand 
there are two branches established since, of Aberdeen banks. 

That is since you left that part of the coantry ‘—Yes. | 
_ Of course you cannot speak to the effect of that?—I cannot speak to any thing 
further about it. 

When parties apply for cash, do you ask them in what description of money, or in 
what denomination of notes they would wish to receive it?—Very often that 1s done ; 
when it is a large order, it is given as a matter of course in large notes, because it 
is known it must be to pay a bill at some other bank, or to make an mvestmeht in 
a large sum, and they get the largest notes that can be conveniently laid hold of. 

_ Supposing a person applied for 507., in what manner would you generally pay 
that?--The orders that I gave to the tellers were, in such a case, if there was no 
question made, to give 20 /. in twenty-shilling notes and 307. in five-pound notes. 

Is that the general practice of the banks >—That is the rule in our estabhshment 
at Glasgow. | > 

If a person presenting his draft were to ask for it all in small notes, would he get 
it >—He would get it. : 

Do not the banks prefer to make their payments in small notes ?>— Yes, they think 
thete is & greater probability of their remaining in the ciftle, 
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Mr. John Commelin, called in; and Examined. 


- YOU are agent to the British Linen Company at Dumfries ?—I am. 

Are you ‘acquamted with that part of Scotland which includes the county of 
Dumfries, the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and Wigtownshire ?—I am generally 
acquainted with the town and neighbourhood of Dumfries, and with the stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright ; I have less knowledge of Wigtownshire. 

Will you inform the Committee how many branches of banks there are in that 
district at present, beginning with Dumfries-—At Dumfries there are four branches ; 
viz. a ‘branch of the Bank of Scotland, a branch of the British Linen Company, a 
branch of the Commercial Bank, and a braneh of the National Bank; these two 
Tast have been established since the month of November, the other two have sub- 
sisted a great number of years: | | 
~ What led to the establishment of the two last branches '—I canmot well sty ; 
they can best explain the motives that induced them to plant those establishments ; 
there did not seem to be any want of accommodation. 

The Committee presume that they have got a sufficient profit to defray the 
expense of their establishments :—-Experience must determine that; I should rather 
think that they may find itan unprofitable speculation; it will depend upon the extent. 
of business they #re able todo; but ‘as they are competing against two establish- 
ments that liave existed for..a considerable length of time, I think there is the less 
chance of their success. : , 

_ ds not there a company in Dumfries that ‘issues notes, independently ‘of those 
four branches?—-No, there is no original bank in Dumfries. re. 
_ Is‘ not there a company which discounts bills, issuing the notes of the other 
banks ?—There are some private individuals that do business upon a small scale. 

Will you inform the Committee what private bankers there are in addition to the 
branches ?—The persons to whom I allude are individuals that discount bills, but 
keep no public establishment as bankers generally. | 
— are Individuals that discount -bills, who do not issue their own notes ?— 

es. 

‘How does their profit arise >—I donot know how the profit-arises ; I think it is 
probable that they charge.a.commission ; they perhaps indemnify themselves in that 
way. 

#Can they derive any more profit from discounting bills, not issu; ie 
you would derive if you discounted bills in gold ?—If they can bores vente 
cent, and discount at five per cent, they would of course make a profit of one per fen 
: What commission do they charge r—I presume they charge a half per cent, but 

am not certain. 

Are there any banks in the town of Annan ’—There are two branches in the 
tee - Annan ; sal isa ages alors — Bank, that has been established 
there for a number ears; and there is a branch of iti ine Mpa! 
that has been establiehed there more recently. a Se ens 

Is there a branch at Lockerby ?>—Not that I am aware of. 

At a p-—TI am not sure whether there is not a branch of the Leith Bank 
at Langholm. 

At Kirkcudbright >—There is a branch of the Ban ane 
established at CMitihicnaw ee 

t Castle Douglas >—There is a branch of the British Linen ¢ wv at Castle 
Douglas, that ha there about four years. a a eee 

Can you state how many branches there ‘are in Wigtownshire ?—There is one ut 
Wigtown. 

At Newtown Stewart ?—There has long been one there. _ 

What branches are there at Stranraer >—There is one of the Paisley Bank and 


one of the British Linen Company. I believe those are all the branches in Wigtown- 


ghire. 

Do you think that it is necessary there should be four branch banks in Wigtown- 
shire?—I do not know what accommodation Wigtownshire requires, but I think 
four branches are not necessary in Dumfries. 

_Would not the British Linen Company undertake to do all the business at Dum- 
fries?—I should think there would be more business than any one bank could 
easily overtake. 7 

That is with the present establishment; but if there was a sufficient increase of 
establishment it would be quite possible to transact all the business required in the 
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town of Dun.fries -—It is possible to dispatch any quantity of business by enlarg- 
ing the establishment. 

Do not you conceive that you could enlarge your establishment there at a less 
expense than it would take to create a new establishment ?—No doubt. 

What is the general nature of the traffic in the south-western part of Scotland >—~ 
There is a great deal done in cattle, and a great deal done in corn. Weare an 
exporting corn country ; considerable quantities of corn are sent to the Lancashire 
market ; large quantities of cattle are sent to the south of England, to Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and other counties there. 

Does the Englishman come into that part of the country to make his atlases’ : 
—No; we would be very glad that he did, but he does not. 

In very few instances?—In no instance. The cattle are purchased by people 
called drovers or general cattle merchants in the country; they are driven to the 
southern counties, to Norfolk particularly, and they are sold there as occasion may 
require. 

But it rarely happens that a person comes from England and pales a purebase ? 
—Almost never ; it is exceedingly rare. 

Is there any g great foreign trade in that part of the country ?—Very little, or none ; 
there is probably a cargo from Petersburgh, once in a year, of flax and hemp and 
tallow ; but there is no general foreign trade. There is a trade in timber from British 
America, and a very little from the Baltic occasionally. 

Then the establishment of the banks there have not tended to increase the amount 
of foreign trade at all, have they :—They have probably given some encouragement 
to it, inasmuch as there is a vessel comes annually from Petersburgh now which did 
not before. - 

When the shipment takes place to Liverpool in what way is payment made ?— 
The corn is sent over generally to some commission agent in Liverpool, and he sells 
the corn there and remits by a bill on London, or the corn dealers in Lancashire 
purchase through agents in Dumfries or the nei hbourhood. 

Have there not been very extensive failures in that part of Scotland among the 
cattle-dealers r—There have been ever since I recollect, which is nearly forty years. 

Constantly recurring —Constantly recurring; not every year, but at particular 

eriods. 
F Do those éattlecdealers deal on their own capital °—In so far as they have capital 
they do. : 

hw there many who have not, and abe raise money upon bills ?—They do not 
raise money so much upon bills as they purchase upon credit; they give their own 
bills to the farmers, and they, if in good credit, turn them into money by discount. 

Did you ever hear of such a thing as a wind bill in that part of the country.?>— 
There have been wind bills all over the country; but I do not think a are more 
frequent there than elsewhere. : 

What is a wind bill p—A bill for which no value is given. | 

Is there a counter bill sometimes drawn by the man who accepts ‘the original 
bill ?—-I am not aware that there is. . 

What length of time have those bills to run ?>—Three months. : 

Are they renewed ?—There are occasional renewals ; ; but [ have uniformly dis- 
couraged such operations. 

When there are fourteen or fifteen banks in that sisteiet are not there facilities of 

obtaining renewals ?— Probably there may ; but I discourage any sort of connexion 
with persons requiring such accommodation, and keep to our own steady customers. 

How do you distinguish what is called a wind bill >—It is impossible to distin- 
guish upon the face of the bill whether it is a wind bill or not, but you may know 
from the general character of the parties, and the nature of their trade, whether 
it.is likely to be a wind bili: if it 1s an accommodation bill I would feel capes 
to discourage the discounting of it. 

Did you ever hear any calculation of the total amount to which, within the last 
ten or twelve years, failures have taken place >—I have not particularly, but it must 
have been very large. | 

‘Particularly from the year 1814 to 1820 ?—There was one bank made one single 
bad debt of 55,000/. 

With a drover ?— Yes; with one company of drovers. 

Can you mention any other considerable sum less in amount than that?—There 
was another drover, or rather company of drovers, that failed for a considerable 
amount at Kirkcudbright ; I suppose for porooe or 40,000/. pounds. 

What 
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. What was the name of the bank that lost so large a sum ect Galloway Bank, Appr. No. 17 
at Castle Douglas. | 

_ Did the loss tall upon the bank ?—The loss fell upon the bank ; bills to that extent Jokn rt -aelim. 
had been discounted to the individual baa aa ot. drovers without any. further: 
‘security. : - (ax April.) » a 

They were not backed by any names?—~No.- 

Is that a frequent prereee ?—It is Svery cab aie and was. most imprudent a as: 
the event proved. ... 

How many names do you require upon a bill 2—The: more > good names there 
are upon it the better; but.two-are indispensable. : 

Two respectable names would induce you. to discount: a. bill: 2—Yes.. & 

Is there any regulation as to the lengtl: of time a bill has to run 2—Our general 
regulation is three months. I have never exceeded. that except in some rare-in-. 
stances, probably one bill in fifty; at present we restrict ourselves to. three months... 

Is that the general restriction of other banks P— Yes j ; three months i is considered. 
to bea bank life. PoP ug 

Is it a very rare occurrence to discount a bill which tae a: longer time to run 2 
I never did it except in rare instances ;. and now we do not do it at all. | My 1 | 

Did not you do it six-.menths ago s—Occasionally to four months andi nat more ;: 
but I felt always.averse to extend the term beyond three months. ©) 5 tad 2 Huiiet 

In what month were the two new branches established at Dumfries ?+-In. the /: 
latter end of November or the beginning of December last. The National ae 
arose in some degree out of the spirit of speculation that had gone. abroad :;'a_nom-. 
ber of individuals combined together for the purpose of ‘establishing a bank; anid 
having established this bank they set about establishing branches in the: various: 
districts of Scotland, concluding, as I apprehend, that banking . was-a: profitable | 
trade ; they did it at "Dumfries, perbaps as. matter.of experiment, and:it-will depend | 
upon the result of that pert vac La ‘shall ieoauane the establishment: 
there or not. a ee 

Did you ever hear that there were.as many as: feciee bundved partners: in thie 
National Bank ?—I believe there area great number of subscribers.» 

Do you, know how much has been paid. up on each: share t--T nodecnaad it ‘a 
ten per cent; their nominal capital, I enews 1s five a and ten — ia. 
five hundred ‘thousand pounds. — 

Do you know how much has been subscribed 2-1 do not know how much has. 
been subscribed... - ig ee 

Has five hundred thousand pounds been paid up >I do not Lie, oH “he 

At what other places -have the British Linen Company branches 1 All, over : 
Scotland ; I believe they have twenty-seven all. together. 

What was the sum paid up upon the original shares of the British Tien Com-" : 
pany °—I have no access to know the way in which the stock of the company is : 
paid up; 1 am a mere agent, doing. their out-door business at a:particular. esta 
blishment, and have no access to know the particular arrangements.of the baok.. 
"When the cattle-dealers you have mentioned failed to the amount of. 55j000 0. | 
what was the effect produced upon the smail farmers >—They failed toa greatér 
amount than this; the 55,0002. was a debt due. to a particular bank. In:as-far 
as farmers were injured by the loss of any debt owing to them, Mees were: eee i 
but the great bulk of the debt was in the hands of the bank. 

-What was the amount er the dividend eos r>—I believe it was a shilling. in. ‘the 
pound. : 

Do you know any persons of the name of Gordon, who were great cautle-dealers 
in Kirkcudbright ?—Y es. z 

Do you recollect their failure 2—Yes. ' 

Do you recollect the amount of that failure ?—I dot not. kom the exact ; amoiuat. 

Was it not a very large failure r—Yes. a Aa a 

Jo you know what dividend was paid ?—~I da. not know. ie 

‘Have you any reason to believe that either M‘Clellan and Campbell, ‘Or ae 
Gordons, could have traded to the extent they did except by means of wind. bills 2 
They could not have got credit for apy to that extent, unless they had: pes sie 
assistance. 

Do you apprehend that they were persons possessed of capitel 1-1 think their 
watt must have been very slender, and that their trade bore no e peepencn to their 
capita 

Have you any reason to believe that such assistance was ever given to: oe 
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persons of the name of Gordon when they were in embarrassed circuinstances ?— 
They kept their account with the bank of Scotland at Kirkcudbright. I have no: 
access to know the way in which their business was conducted ; they did not come 


. In my direction, and none of their paper, so far as I know, was. tendered in my 
district. | 


Then you do not know either from your own knowledge, or from the general 
belief of the country, whether the bank of Scotland made advances to the Gordons, 
knowing them to be in embarrassed circumstances ?—TI think it is very likely that 
the agent for the bank of Scotland knew of their embarrassments ; he must. have 
neen very blind indeed if he did not see that they were getting behind. 

That advance made by the bank to persons under those circumstances, would 
enable them by buying and selling cattle rapidly to diminish the amount of the 
debt to their own bank -—No doubt. _ 

Can you estimate at all what was the extent of the failures of cattle-dealers, 
between the years 1814 and 1820, in that district of country with which’ you are 
acquainted ?—I do not know the amount of it; I think the failure of M‘Clellan 
and Campbell was about seventy or eighty thousand pounds, but I had no con- 
nection with it; I had none of their bills. | , 

Do you recollect a drover of the name of Macready r—Yes. 

Did he fail ?>—Yes. 

For what sum r— 1 do not know. 

Do you. remember one of the name of Fraser ?—Yes. 

You :recollect the Gordons >—Yes. 

Do you recollect Maclean ?—Yes.. 

Do you:recollect Corson, of Dalwhal?—I scarcely know whether he: has failed. 
or not: he is in difficulties, and has executed a trust deed.: 

Campbell, of Spring Field '—Yes. : 

- Has he failed >—Yes. : 

How many years ago r—I think in 1803. : 

What do you believe to have been: the amount of Gordons failurer—I{ think - it 
was about thirty or-forty thousand pounds, but I am speaking without accurate 
information. , 

When you are speaking of the amount of their failures, do. you speak of the 
amount of the debt they owed to their banker, or of the whole amount of their 
debts -—The. whole amount of their debts. 

You stated, that the debt due by M‘Clellan and Campbell to the bank. was: 
fifty-five thousand pounds ;-Yes, that constituted the largest amount of their 
debt. 

In what year did these failures take place ?—I ‘think it was in 1820. 

When. did. the Johnsons fail ?—I think.it was before that, but I am not certain.: 

What'is the largest ‘amount of dividend you ‘have known.any of those. cattle-- 
dealers to pay ?~—hey have sometimes paid 7s. 6d. in the pound, and sometimes « 
los., but: it has-been a bad trade ever'since I recollect. 

Have not great losses been sustained by them r—They have. - 

Has there been a great fluctuation in the price of cattle during that period r— 
There has been considerable fluctuation in the: price of cattle, as there has been - 
in every thing else, but I presume there has been no greater fluctuation there than: 
there has been elsewhere. 

Was the distress throughout this district, in consequence of. those failures, v 
great '—I do not think it was very great; the largest part of that debt of M‘Clel- 
lan ‘and Campbell was in the hands of the bank, the bank was, of course; distressed 
by it, but the other loss was divided in a kind of way, that, though it must have: 
been felt, the individuals were not very numerous ; ‘the sufferers were not generally 
small farmers, but farmers upon a large scale. 

In the case of cattle bought last year and sold now, would not there-be an im- 
mense loss upon the sale >—It is so considered. 

After keeping cattle three or four months ?—Yes, after buying in the month of 
October last, and selling them now. | 

There Would be a great loss upon the sale >—Yes.. 

Independently of the charge of keeping them ?—Yes. 

To what amount, to the amount of twenty or thirty per centr—I ‘do not know; 
I suppose cattle: bought for ten pounds in the month of October last might sell 


. how for nine, probably ; but that is a mere guess. 


To what do you attribute that circumstance >—To the general derangement that 
sd has 
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has taken place in the money system of the country, and to a diminished demand 
for cattle in the south, the manufacturers are less able to buy butcher’s meat than 
they were. | | 

Can 4 drover get the same credit now that he could last Ottober?—I do not 
know what they might get elsewhere; they never had much credit with me. [ 
discouraged all kind of connexion with them, because my own recollection and 
experience showed me that they were engaged in a peculiarly hazardous and pre- 
carious trade. The cattle bought in Galloway and sent south, were sent up at a 
great expense, and it depended very much upon the changes that took place in the 
meantime—upon the state of the weather, the state of the pastures, the state of 
the turnip crop, and upon a great variety of other circumstances, whether the 
transaction would be profitable. The larger lots of cattle are generally sent off in 
the month of September, and those lots of cattle were, I recollect, on their way, 
when we first received intelligence of the preliminaries of peace being signed in 
October 1801: 

_ Does not the success of the transaction depend upon the sale completed in 
England ?—Ultimately the sale is in England. 


Is it not absolutely necessary that a sale should take place >—The cattle must be. 
sold. | 8 

Is not a person that sends the cattle to London, having made a purchase by 
means of credit, under an obligation to sell without delay ’—It is expedient that 
he should sell as soon as he can. a. | | 

In what way do the issues of the British Linen Company take place at Dumfries ? 
——We issue money upon cash accounts; we open accounts current, we discount 
bills, we borrow money upon the bank credit on deposit receipts, and we draw 
bills upon London and on the bank, and its other establishments. 

You say you borrow money upon deposits?—Yes. .. 

_ And your issues take place when those deposits are recalled >—Of course we pay 
them. 

What proportion does the issue of notes under 5 /. bear to the issue of notes 
above 5 /.?—-As near as any calculation I have been able to make would lead me 
to make such an estimate, I would say it is from a half to three-fifths. . 

The notes under 5 /. are rather less than three-fifths of the whole ?>—Yes. 

What effect would it have on your business at Dumfries supposing you were 
prevented from issuing any notes under 5/.°?—The effect of that would be an 
advance of capital on the part of the bank, to redeem those notes of a smaller 
‘denomination that were in circulation. , 

What do you call dn advance of capital, do you mean that the partners of the 
company would be called upon to pay up a fresh instalment ?—No, the bank would 
be called upon to redeem the small notes that were in circulation ; if they were 
suppressed they must be paid by the bank; the bank could pay them only by an 
advance of specie. 

_ Do you apprehend there would be any difficulty in conducting your business at 
Dumfries >—I do not think there would be any difficulty in conducting the business 
if we have the means of conducting it; but if the small notes were abolished the 
bank might find that it was not a profitable concern, and that might lead ultimately 
to the suppression of the establishment. —_ 

Do you think that it would lead to the suppression of the four branches at 
Dumfries ?—I think it must lead to the suppression of some of thei. | 

Supposing that it should ultimately turn out that there was not a sufficient profit 
to maintain four branches, and that two of them were suppressed, and that the 
business was left in the hands of the two remaining concerns, do you think that the 
town and neighbourhood of Dumfries would suffer ?—I do not think that the town 
would suffer in any degree ; I think that two banks are quite competent to conduct 
the business of that particular district. roo _ 378 

In point of fact, two banks did conduct that business till within the last three 
months ?—For a long series of years they did ; Ido not think there has been any 
increase of trade in proportion to that increase of the number of the banks. ===. 

You do not think that that part of the country has benefited by the additional 
branches which have been established there -—I think we were quite competent to 
the business before. . 

Has the business of the other banks decreased in consequence of the establish- 
ment of those two rivals >—We have hardly had time to observe the effect ; it is 
only recently that the thing has taken place. 
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Supposing that the consequence of a law that prevented the issue of notes 
below 5/. should be the discontinuance of two out of the four branches at 
Dumfries, leaving two to conduct the business of the country, do you think that 


-would be a disadvantage to the two that remained, which would be left with the 


whole business of the country to conduct ?—Certainly it would be no disadvantage 
to the two that remained, if the other two were struck off. . 


The two that remained being prevented from issuing notes below 5/. but having 
the whole business of the country, such as it was, conducted by the issue of notes 
above 5 /. and by sovereigns for payments below 5 J.:—I think the establishment 
would be so extremely unprofitable, that it might be matter of consideration for the 
bank whether they would continue the branch, if they had to provide a metallic cir- 
culation for all sums below 5/. ; it would be a very serious advance on the part of the 
bank. . 

What interest do you allow upon deposits >—Four per cent. 


Supposing you allowed only three per cent upon deposits, and in that way made 
up for the loss you would be subjected to in consequence of your being prevented 
from issuing notes below 5/.?—The rate of interest that is allowed by that bank 
must depend upon the rate that is allowed by other banks ; but a low rate of interest 
would be injurious to the country. : 

Why would a low rate of interest be injurious to the country ?—The present rate 
of interest given by the bank tends to foster habits of industry, and to stimulate the 
desire of accumulation ; a low rate of interest, on the other hand, has a tendency 
to induce people possessed of money to endeavour to turn it to a better account ; 
to lend it to people that probably do not pay them, or to engage in some hazardous 
speculation, so that a high and steady rate of interest I conceive to be exceedingly 
advantageous. 

If there was a low rate of interest generally prevailing throughout the country, 
there could be no difficulty in getting cash credits at five per cent '—Certainly not. 

Then one of the effects of your reducing the interest upon deposits might be to 
facilitate the granting of cash credits?—I do not think that the granting of cash 
credits could ever be facilitated as long as you were obliged to advance more than 
one half of the amount required in capital. 

You mean in cash?—lIn capital or cash; they are the same thing; I think it 
must lead to the destruction and diminution of the cash account system in a very 
material degree. 

Do you think the cash account system has been carried to too great an extent 
in that part of the country >—No. 

Do not you think that undue facilities of credit have been given to the drovers?>— 
Generally, I believe they have no cash account; or if they have, it bears a very 
small proportion indeed to the extent of their trade. 

Do not you think that undue facilities have been given to them by the discount of 
bills -—There have been some very imprudent transactions. 


Do you think there would have been the same imprudent transactions if the 
banks had been prevented from issuing notes below 5 /. ?—The transaction to which 
T have alluded is an exception from all prudent principles. , 


You say there has been a constant recurrence of those imprudent transactions >— 
There has been a constant failure of cattle merchants, but I do not say that is 
owing to any undue facilities they have received; it has been a hazardous trade, 
and I think it is a bad trade, for I see few connected with it getting rich, and a 
great many becoming bankrupts; that has been the case for the last twenty-five 
years. : | 
And that trade has been conducted by discounting bills >—It has been facilitated 
by that: drovers of good credit have gone into the country and have purchased 
cattle, and they have given their bills for them at three months; and if the persons 
to whom those bills were given were themselves in good credit, they came to the 
banks and got the bills discounted. : 

In the other cases of failure you have mentioned, had the banks discounted the 
bills without having them backed by other names ?—No, the case to which I have 
alluded is an exception. —_ 7 : 7 

In those cases in which the bills were backed by other names, were the sums 
recovered from those parties >—Generally, I presume they were. 

Upon whom did the loss fall, upon the farmers >—Of course. . 

Did not that produce great individual distress >—Yes. por 

n 
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.. Deo you not think it would have been an sdvanaee® to the country if the trade John rs 
-ity cattle:-had been conducted upon a: more solid foundation ?>—The price must have ———~——/ 
Jpeen.. lower: in that: case: . rents-must: have been lower: there must have been (21 April) 
a reduction in prices, and then there must have been great distress in oe mean ; 
time in the transit from. the high to the low. prices. _ | 

. Would not a ‘permanent moderate: price be of much greater: piveutiae: to ‘the 
;canntr y thau a fluctuatiag high price r—The landed interest must attend to. that 
at anust operate a reduction of rents. 

-.¥qu have stated that within the last twenty-five years you have not known, aay 
_persons who. were dealers in cattle become rich 2—~Very few indeed. | 

Do you know any persons who formerly acquired large fortunes in the same 
district by dealing in cattle ?~-My oa or knowledge does ‘not extend one 
the period 1 have spoken.of... .. .. 

-Do you, not. know that. there are persons whose families are Dow possessed of 
Jarge fortunes which were acquired. by persons who were cattle dealers, such as 
Mr. Birtwhistle or Mr..M‘Adam?—I do not know as to Mr. Birtwhistle;. L should 
‘think it must have been at a very early period if he made a profit upon cattle. : 

Dp.you know whether that was the case with respect to Mr. M‘Adam?—Ie is 
Jong before the period of my experience; I can only speak of it by tradition,,- 

What are.the principal. markets to which the cattle are driven from Dumfries and 
‘Kirkeudbright. for, ‘sale?-—They are generally driven to the markets in Norfolk: 
St. Faith is one of the great:markets, about five miles from Norwich. . 

At what period. are they, sent to.those markets in Norfolk and Suffolk ee, 
used to be sent in the month of April or May, and afterwards in the month of 
September, but of late years they have been driven all the year through, =. : 

 What-namber of cattle may one of those great‘companies of drovers take 3 in “the 
course: of a year ?-—~I should. think many hundreds of scores. ; 

. What:may.be the’average value pen bead of those cattle >It fiscaas upon the 
‘state. of nee market, probably from 104 ta 1:54 o¢ perhaps 26:4, or 184. | : 

So that the value of the cattle they take in a:year may be about 200,0004 ae 
I do not know the exact’namber they:take; but itis: many hundreds of seores. ' / 

‘That number, dt 10 ¢: per head, would amount to some hundred thousand pounds? 
—t must amount to a very large sum. ae 

Could! the trade in cattle in that district’ be carried on' without the intervention of 
those drovers >—I do not see how it could be carried on otherwise, the Englishmen 
“will riot come down, and therefore you must have some body to send up;, the farmer 
must ‘either send some individual with | ‘them, or somebody: must’ come down to take 
them u 
i Must not the drovers whén‘ they have Brought their cattle up to Norfolk sell thiem 
to the persons that occupy land; or that have the means of feeding the cattle there? 
-~They occasionally, I believe, take grass for their own accommodation. =“! 

Are they not in general obliged to’ sell: on to the Norfolk farmers, mio poe 
the means of feeding them ?—Yes, 

‘Are they. not, therefore, at the mercy. of the Norfolk farmer, a8 to. the. price 
which he may offer?—In a very considerable degree. 

It being impossible for them, without incurring a total loss, to drive back the 
cattle to Scotland again ?—-Undoubtedly, 

; Supposing their: should be a failure of the turnip crop, OF any. eae circum- 
stance which should render it inexpedient for the Norfolk farmer to purchase those 
cattle, would not, that very materially reduce the price a cas 

And produce great loss to the droyer ?-Certainly. | 

Iti is, therefore, your. opinion that there is. something peculiar. to this trade which 

makes it: very hazardous ?—IJt is peculiarly hazardous, and. espenence has verified. 
that observation. 

Therefore the. great Josses that.have occurred in that. trade arose from the natare 
of that trade; and not from. any thing peculiar: in.the system: of banking. that exists- 
about Dumfries >—In a great degree ; ; Ido not think there is any thing pecoliar 
in the system of. peneIng about ners as: competed with the. cima in Scotland 

enerally. 
3 Do you think that there i is any hing: peculiar. in the Scotch system. of haoking 
that has aggravated the evils ‘naturally inherent to this trade in cattle ?——Z think 
in the instance I have alluded to undue facilities were given. 
» G02, Bb Was 
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Was that peculiar to one bank r—Yes. 7 

Therefore it does not apply to the system of banking generally ?—No, it is the 
exception and not the rule. 

Was an extent of accommodation given in that instance which you as agent for the 
British Linen Company would not have given ?—Certainly not a fiftieth part of it. 

How are the drovers paid in Norfolk s—They sell the cattle to cattle-dealers and 
farmers there; the farmers give them drafts upon their bankers in Norwich, with 
the produce of which they buy a bill on London. 


Luna, 24° die Aprilis, 1826. 


Mr. John Commelin, again called in ; and Examined. 


THE Committee understand that you wish to give an explanation of an 
answer you gave in the course of your examination on a former day r—I was asked 
whether an advance of money by a bank to a drover, who was in difficulties, would 
not enable him, by buying and selling cattle rapidly, to diminish the amount of the 
debt he owed to the bank, to which I replied that it would; but it is plain that 
I must have misapprehended the import of the question, because a fresh advance 
of money could not enable the banker to diminish the former debt in the smallest 
degree, supposing him to get the whole procceds of the cattle, except in so fur as 
he gets those proceeds, and any profit upon the sale; but if the drover, having got 
the money, was enabled to go into the market, and to purchase twice the quantity 
of cattle that that money would enable him to purchase, if he paid in cash; that is 
to say, one-half for ready money, and the other half for credit, and gave the banker 
the whole proceeds of the cattle he had purchased, then to be sure the debt of the 
bank would be diminished to the extent of one-half of the proceeds of the cattle he 
had so bought and sold; but if the bank, knowing his circumstances, advanced 
money for that object, it is quite clear that it would be a very immoral transaction. 

Are forgeries often committed on the notes of the British Linen Company ?— 
Occasionally, but to no great extent. 

What is the practice of the British Linen Company with respect to such notes, 
when they are presented for paymentr-—We do not generally pay them at the 
agencies ; but if a person of respectability has innocently come into possession 
of a note of that kind, upon a reference to the bank they generally direct it to 
be paid. 

What steps do you take with respect to prosecuting the parties concerned in 
manufacturing or circulating those forged notes’—Those steps are taken by the 
bank at Edinburgh, and not by me, as agent. 

Are there many forged notes in circulation ?—Very few comparatively, they are 
by no means numerous; probably we see one in the course of a month. 

What is the chief security against forgeries r—We have no security but by com- 


paring the forged note with a genuine note; the tellers, who are much in the habit 


of turning over notes, have a peculiar tact in discovering the forgery. 
How are those persons, who take those notes in the ordinary course of business, 
enabled to detect a forgery r—They cannot detect it any more than they can detect 


a forgery upon the bank of England. If a person of no discernment, and who is 


not accustomed to examine writing, has any thing presented him in the form of a 
note, he may take it, believing it to be genuine when it is not; he has no means 


whatever of ascertaining that, except by carrying it to some person of experience. 


The notes are all signed in Edinburgh ; are not they ?—They are. 

Are they signed always by the same person ?—LBy different persons. | 

So that the hand-writing affords no security ?—Very generally they are signed by 
the same persons, but not always. 

Are there any forgeries upon five-pound notes?—Very seldom. 

Do you recollect an instance of a forgery of a five-pound note >—I do not at this 
moment; I do not recollect having seen any of so high a denomination, 

Supposing notes below 5¢. ceased to circulate in England by law, and _ conse- 
quently, that the means of forging notes in England were very materially diminished, 
do not you think there is some reason to apprehend that forgery in Scotland would 


increase, provided notes below 5 /. might be circulated in Scotland ?—Forgeries in 
Scotland have had such limited success, that I should think they could nut be car- 
ried to much greater exteut than they have been. 


If 
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If the banks pay forged notes, how can it be limited?-—-They would never pay Appx. No. 17. 
them to any very great amount. | ae 

The Committee have heard that the notes in Scotland are generally put intotwo 7,44 Commelin. 
classes, the notes of 5 2. and upwards, and the notes of 1. and one guinea; are 
those two different classes of notes generally employed for totally different pur- — (a4 April.) 
poses ?—They are employed generally for the same purpose; but there is a 
greater demand for small notes, and a larger issue of them. 

The Committee have been told, that the large notes are generally used for the 
purpose of paying over considerable sums of money, and that they return very 
quickly upon the bank in the course of its exchanges ?—That seems to me to be 
quite obvious, from the nature of things. 

Then the small notes of one pound and one guinea are-those which may be con- 
sidered as constituting the currency of Scotland for the ordinary purposes of life ?— 
They are the larger proportion of the currency ; the small notes constitute the 
greater part. | 

_ Are there many ten-pound notes that stay any considerable time out of the pos- 
session of the bank that issues them ?—I have no means of ascertaining that exactly; 
but it seems to me to consist with the reason of the thing, that a large sum will not 
remain long unoccupied in the pocket or possession of an individual ; that being 
a subject that will pay debt or bear interest, he applies it immediately. ‘The smaller 
notes of course undergo a different process; they are employed in liquidating 
a much greater number of transactions, they cover a larger field, and penetrate into 
more minute channels. 

Can you say, whether in your local district the large notes return at a very short 
period into your hands ?—They do, I can state that inost positively ; and that they 
continue upon the circle a much less period of tine than the small notes, 
~ Within what time do you think they generally return >—It is impossible to ascer- 
tain that with any precision, it depends upon a variety of circumstances; there is 
a great interchange and communication of notes, the ten-pound notes that we issue 
may go to different parts of the country, so that we have no exact means of ascer- 
taining it; but it seems to me to be evident, upon the face of the thing, that the 
circulation of the larger notes must be of much shorter duration than that of the 
smaller notes. 3 

Then the abolition of the small notes would change the far greater part, or nearly 
the whole currency of the country >—The abolition of small notes would of course 
introduce a metallic currency to the extent, or nearly to the extent to which they 
were abolished. 

Do the drovers who apply for money at your offices in the country furnish them- 
selves generally with small notes, or with large notesr—The drovers generally do 
not get the notes in that way; they pass their bill to the farmer, the person from 
whom they make the purchase, and that person generally comes to the bank and 
discounts the bill, and gets such notes as he requires. 

Then in your part of the country the trade of the drover is carried on upon an 
extensive scale, and he purchases from the grazier r—From the farmer or grazier, 
and occasionally from jobbers, who buy cattle and bring them to market, and sell 
them again. : 

Is it your opinion, that the circulation of the small notes is a principal motive for 
granting what are called cash credits in Scotland ?—lI think the system of cash 
credits could not be supported unless by an issue of small notes; that is to say, if 
a metallic currency was substituted in lieu of small notes, I do not think it would 
be possible to continue it. 

Why not ?—Because a large proportion of the money issues upon those cash 
accounts must be made in metallic currency. “Upon an issue in metallic currency, 
a banker could not possibly have greater benefit than the maximum rate of interest. 
Now if the banker employs his capital in lending money at the maximum rate of 
interest, there is no use in his keeping up an establishment for that operation, 
because he can lend money at the ordinary rate of interest, without entailing upon 
himself the expense of an establishment at all; and therefore the effect of the 
abolition of small notes would be to cut off the banker’s right arm as it were, and 
to transfer the whole expense of the establishment to the smaller and less profitable 
branch of the circulation. 

You mean to the circulation of large notes ?—Yes. 

Therefore you think that the British Linen Compuny, and the other chartered 
and large banks at Edinburgh, would cease to maintain country agencies, and to 
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grant cash credits ?—Country agencics upon a small scale must infallibly be put 
down if the measure is carried into effect; and with respect even to those upon 
a large scale, upon the face of it it appears to me, that if advances are to be made 
by bankers in the shape of metallic currency, to the extent of one-half or three-fifths 
of the circulation, it must be a very disadvantageous trade. ‘The thing appears to 
me to be self evident and demonstrable. 


Do you know the proportion that the large and small notes bear to each other 
in your district of the country ?—I have stated that I think it ts trom one-half to 
three-fifths. 

The credit that you give to the drovers is given upon the discount of their bills, 
is it not?—For my own part I give little credit to drovers; but if the acceptance of 
a drover is presented to me by one of our customers, a person of respectable 
character that I know to be in good circumstances, I discount it; if he is a person 
that has less dealing with the bank, and in whose solidity I am less confident, 
I decline discounting It. | 
~ Then the way in which the business of the drovers ts facilitated, as far as depends 
upon your banking system, is by their knowledge that thcir bills, if they are in 
good credit, will be discounted by you ?—Or the other banks in the district. 

Does the power of circulating small notes bear a relation to the granting of 
cash credits chiefly, or to the business of discounting bills?—Every bank, consti- 
tuted as the banks in Scotland are, makes advances in two ways; they make them 
upon cash credits, and they make them upon the discount of bills. They also borrow 
in two ways; they borrow upon deposit receipts, and they borrow also upon accounts 
curfent; that} is, if a gentleman opens an account, and puts 1007. to his credit, 
and operates upon it, drawing out a part of it, leaving a balance in the hands of 
the bank, then there is a borrowing to the extent of the balance that is so left. 
Those accounts we do not allow to be overdrawn, so that the advance is In two 
ways, and the borrowing in two ways, that is in two different forms. 


__ If the circulation of small notes were taken away, you say that that would stop 


the granting of cash credits in your opinion ?—It would injure it very materially, 
I. think it would render it so unprofitable that the banks would not continue them 
upon the present scale. | 

Would it affect that part of your business more than it would affect those advances 
which are made upon the discount of bills ?—-I think it would affect both very mate- 
rially ; the consequence of that would be to circumscribe and narrow the circulating 
medium. 

Which do you think it would affect most, the advances upon cash credits, which 
you say it would entirely annihilate, or the bill branch, which would in part be 
suppressed ?—I am not aware that I have said it would entirely annihilate the cash 
accounts; it might remain as a question of discretion with the bank whether they 
would continue some of them, but it must lead to a great reduction in the amount 
of them; and of the giving up the accounts that exist, the consequence might be 
the embarrassment of the individual who had got the account, and who relied upon 
its being continued to him. 

Would it affect the discount of bills in an equal proportion as, in your opinion, 
it is likely that it would affect the granting of advances upon cash credits ?—I think 
it would not affect the discounting of bills in the same degree, for this reason, that 


- an advance upon a cash account is to a certain extent a permanent advance; that 


is, no body applies to have a cash account, incurring the expense of giving a bond, 
unless it is with the idea that he is to have an advance from the bank upon such 
account ; therefore there is generally a balance due by the accountant to the bank, 
and this balance is in the nature of a permanent advance, because though it is con- 
stantly varying, yet generally speaking the balance is always in favour of the bank 
and against the individual, and therefore in that point of view it is quite evident 
that an advance in this way would be more inconvenient, and more expensive to 
the bank. There are many exceptions, however, to what I have stated; it may so 
happen that a person gets a cash account, and getting rich upon the accommoda- 
tion thus afforded him, has a balance in his favour. | 


‘ Do you pay interest upon those balances ?—Yes, the same interest upon such 
a balance as upon any other deposit. 


But generally the balance is against the individual?—In the great majority of 

cases. Ts : 

Therefore you are of opinion that the effect of the proposed measure would be 
ies ' to 
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to limit that branch of the business of the banks in a great proportion ’—-Inasmuch 
as the advance made is a permanent advance. : 

There was a question put to you with regard to the kind of credit sometimes 
given by bankers to drovers, and other persons who were dealing rather in specula- 
tions than in the fair and ordinary course of trade; those speculations are encou- 
raged by the credit given by bankers; is it likely that they should be encouraged by 
means of cash credits, or by means of the discount of bills ?—It would be in. the 
shape of discounts that the encouragement would be given, not in the shape of 
cash account. No banker, as I apprehend, would give to a drover a cash account 
upon a very large scale. 7 i 3 

Then, in as far as the abolition of the small-note circulation would tend in a much 
greater proportion to stop the advances by means of cash credits than to stopping 
the advances by means of discount upon bills, it would seem that a measure of that 
sort would rather go to stop the daily advances of the bank to persons carrying on 
a legitimate trade, than to stop their occasional advances to the speculator and over+ 
trader-—Yes, I think so; but I must add, in explanation, that I think 1t would 
stop them both, not entirely, but it would impede them ; the banks would be less 
disposed to advance if the advances were made in metallic currency ; 1 think they 
would be probably more circumspect in their issues every way. | 

In limiting the power of the banker to make advances to his customers, do you 
not limit his power to make advances to the prudent trader as well as to the specu- 
lator -—Unquestionably. | a 

Are you acquainted with any contrivance in the way of legislation by which the 
one etect can be produced without producing the other, by which the power of the 
banker to encourage over-trading by advances to a speculative person can be limited 
without limiting his power of encouraging the prudent trader by fair and reasonable 
advances r—Not as a general measure; the banker must be left to the exercise of 
his own discretion and prudence. | | 

What is the security given for the repayment of the sums advanced on cash 
credit ?—It is a bond executed by the principal and one, two or three sureties, 
generally by two sureties. | 7 Co 

Who are responsible, séverally, for the whole amount?>—Yes. — 

What peculiar advantages has the system of cash credit over loans of small sums 
of money repayable with interest at a definite period, the repayment of the principal 
being secured in the same manner in which the repayment of the sums advanced 
upon the cash credit are now secured P—IJf the account was to be operated upon, 
and the money secured exactly in the same way, it would make no difference what- 
ever, but how is that to be effected ? — 

Supposing a small trader could borrow 100/. upon bond, he consenting to repay 
some portion of it as soon as he was able —The aclvantages of the cash account in 
that respect are very obvious ; because if a small trader borrows from an individual 
(not a banker) 1002. that individual would not be disposed to receive back his 
money in 5 /. or 104. or 152. he would wait till the term expired when he would 
receive the whole. With respect to cash accounts, when a credit is granted, the 
individual perhaps draws out 50/. to-day, and pays in 40/. to-morrow, and goes 
on in that kind of way, always having credit with the bank to the extent originally 
stipulated. | : 

Suppose, that instead of paying that 40/. to the bank the trader employed it in 
the increase of his busines:, do not you apprehend an advantage to the country 
_would be derived from such an accumulation of productive capital ?—The Com- 
mittee must be quite aware that if a small sum comes into his hands, he is not to be 
expected to apply it forthwith; but by paying it in to the credit of his account, he 
has the power of drawing it out the next day, and applying it: his power of applying 
it is not impeded in the smallest degree, because he may pay it in one day and draw 
it out the next, receiving a day’s interest. 

Why should the circumstance of a loan being made in gold, or in five or ten- 
pound notes, prevent a condition being attached to the loan, that if the party bor- 
rowing chose to repay it in small sums, the party lending should be obliged to take 
them, and to make a reduction of interest on their account >—I should not think that 
any bargain of that kind could well be made; if the money is advanced it must be 
repaid in a certain definite way. An advance in metallic currency would evidently 
be to the disadvantage of the bank. If the bank is to supply itself with metallic 
currency to enable it to replace the small notes in circulation, it is quite evident that 
upon that the bank never can have, under any circumstances, a larger profit than the 
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maximum rate of interest: now the maximum rate of interest is a profit that any 
capitalist may derive from his capital without incumbering himself with the expense 
of an establishment at all. 

Supposing there were no maximum rate of interest, but that the bank advancing 
of money were allowed to charge five and a half or six per cent, or whatever sum 
might be sufficient to cover the expenses of the establishment, do not you think 
that Scotland might still continue to derive all the advantages she derives from 
cash credits, the persons requiring cash credits undertaking to pay a small addi- 
tional rate of interestr-—IJt must induce a great expense upon the individual 
obtaining it; and I am much afraid that in a narrow country, with small means of 
trade, they might not be able to defray that additional expense. 

Do not you think the whole inconvenience would resolve itself into this, that the 
party borrowing money on cash credit might have to pay a small additional rate of 
interest ?—I think it would be possible for the banks to indemnify themselves by 
charging that, provided they could get people to pay it. 

Do not you think that the banks might continue the system of cash credits 
precisely to the extent to which they now exist, first of all by a small increase in 
the amount of interest paid upon the cash credits, by a small reduction of the 
amount of interest allowed on deposits, and thirdly by a small reduction of the 
profits which are now derived from the banking business in Scotland r—It might 
certainly be possible to carry on the cash credits by such a profit in other ways 
as would indemnity the banks; but in the present state of the law, I do not see 
how it would be practicable to obtain it; a bank could not charge more than five 
per cent, the maximum rate of interest. 

Supposing there were no limitation by law upon the rate of interest allowed to 
be charged ?—What the ultimate effect of the abolition of the usury laws might be 
is another question. 

The question only refers now to banking and cash credits, leaving out of consi- 
deration the general effect it might have upon the country; provided the bankers 
were allowed to charge five and a half or six per cent, if that were necessary, might 
they not in that way make up the loss they would sustain by being prohibited from 
issuing small notes ?—I have no doubt the banks might indemnify themselves by 
charging a commission provided their customers would agree to pay it; but 1 am 
afraid the trade would not afford it, and the consequence of that would be they 
would not get it. 


Do you think that the profits of banking in Scotland would admit of any reduc- 
tion >—TI think the competition in banking at present is so exceedingly great that 
the profits are reduced almost to nothing at all. I will give the Committee an 
example: if 1,000 ¢. were paid to me at Dumfries to-day, I would engage to repay 
that 1,000 7. in Edinburgh on Wednesday, without any profit at all. I would give 
what is called a letter of credit upon the establishment at Edinburgh, by which the 
1,000/. would be payable in Edinburgh; now what profit could arise upon such a 
transaction as that? 


What do the shares of the British Linen Company sell for?—I never was a 
stockholder, and I do not exactly know. I believe there have been no sales 
lately ; but 1 know that a measure of the kind proposed must operate a reduction 
in the value of bank stock. 

When you last heard, what was the price of the shares?—I think it was under 
300/., but I cannot give the Committee any information they can rely upon in that 
respect; J never was a stockholder; I never was in the bank itself since I was 
appointed its agent: I know it merely as one of the public, for not having stock 
myself, I felt no special interest in the price of it. 


Is not the price of the shares of the British Linen Company generally published ? 
—The price of the stock is generally published ; but in any publication I have seen 
of late I have seen ‘“ no sales.” | 

What is the amount of the dividend ?—I believe the dividend at present is nine 
per cent; but I am not certain as to that. 

Has there been any bonus, either by direct payment to the shareholders, or by 
an addition to the amount of stock?—I believe there were bonuses, but I am not 
at all acquainted with the circumstances; and I cannot give the Committee the 
information that I would wish to give them, and that they expect from me: I know 
practically the mode in which their business is conducted at my own establishment, 
but I have little or no knowledge of the value of their stock, further than as a 
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member of the community, observing it in the public prints: the bank have no 
communication with me with regard to the amount of their profits. 

Ts not it possible that one banking establishment in Dumfries could continue the 
cash credits, the advances being made either in notes of 52. or above 52., or in 
sovereigns >—I think as the cash accounts are conducted at present, it’ is<quite 
evident that it must be a very unprofitable concern, or at least that the profits must 
be so limited that they would not defray the expense of the establishment. If 
there were only one bank enjoying a vast extent of business, it might no doubt have 
great advantages; but how Is that to be effected ¢ 

Are not there four public banks now at Dumfries?—There are four branches, 
but two of those have been established only since November last. 

The profits of banking at Dumfries are sufficient to bear the expense of four 
different establishments r—I think it is quite impossible that it can bear it. 

Are there not four establishments now P—They are there, but how long they will 
be continued it is impossible to tell. 

But at present the expense of four establishments is borne by the banking business 
at Dumfries?—Yes. 7 

Supposing the effect of an obligation to pay in gold was to do away with three 
of the estabtisliments, and leaving the whole business to be conducted by one, do 
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not you think that the banking business, having only the expense of one establish- . 


ment to bear, that one banking establishment might be able to give the facilities 
of cash credits ?—If there were any profits upon the trade at all, if that bank had 
the whole business, it would have a larger amount of profits certainly. 

Do you know whether any bank in Scotland who do not issue notes of their own 
have ever granted cash credits —I am not acquainted with that circumstance. | 

When a cash credit is granted to an individual, it depends upon his.pleasure to 
what extent he may operate upon that cash credit?—Yes, under the limitation of 
the bond. 

Does the banker find it necessary to keep in reserve a stock of notes by him to 
meet the demands that the persons to whom he has granted cash accounts may 
make upon him?— Most certainly. 

When he keeps that reserve in his own notes, that is not attended with any 
expense or loss of interest to himr—Of course not, so long as the notes are in his 
Own possession. 

Could he afford to do that if be were to keep that reserve in gold ?—I do not 
think he could; I think I have explained the impressions I have upon that subject 
already. With respect to gold, if he tssues gold he could derive no more than the 
maximum rate of interest upon the gold so issued, and therefore he would get no 
more for his capital than any other capitalist would get; but further, the interest 
he gets upon the suins so issued must necessarily be reduced by the quantity of 
gold that he is obliged to keep in his coffers unemployed to answer the occasional 
demands of his trade, and any possible exigencies that may come upon him. 

Do you receive from Edinburgh a stock of notes bearing a proportion to the 
amouut of cash credits which are issued from the bank at Dumtries ?—I receive 
from the bank at Edinburgh notes as I have occasion for them; but there are 
extensive exchanges going on between the four establishments at Dumtries, the 
consequence of which is, that I have very seldom occasion to apply to the bank for 
a supply of notes; the notes circulate in the district, and I generally get a quantity 
in that way that is sufficient to supply the circulation; if 1 want more, I write to 
the bank and they send them to me. 

If the bank were to churge a different rate of interest upon their advances upon 
cash credit than they did upon discounting bills, is it likely that people would avail 
themselves of that mode of borrowing upon cash credits?—-To be sure not ; if they 
could have facilities of borrowing upon better terms in another form, it is not likely 
that they would resort to them if a higher rate of interest were charged. 

Does the rate of interest that the banks allow upon deposits vary according to 
the general rate of interest throughout the country :—It has varied considerably, 
from two and a half per cent to four, and before that from four per cent to two 
and a half. ; 

Do you apprehend that the banks at present allow a larger rate of interest upon 
deposits than that which they find necessary, to induce persons to leave their money 
with theny?—The rate of interest allowed by the bank must depend upon the 
market rate of interest; there is generally a difference of one per cent between the 
rate the bank exacts and the rate it gives. | 
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Therefore, ‘if the banks were to lower the rate of interest they vive, the persen 


- that deposits money there would probably withdraw it, and make a more eligible 


investment ?—Most unquestionably ; he would endeavour to tum his capital to 
better account, that would be the natural effect of it; and ats he could lend 
it out more profitably, he would withdraw it from the bank. 

A question was put to you as to whether the bank might not nivale up the srofits 
they would lose by being deprived of the advantage of issuing small notes, by 
charging a higher. rate of ‘interest upon cash accounts, and lowering the rate. of 
interest | upon deposits; do you conceive the banks have it ju their power to raise 


_ the interest upon cash credits, or to lower the rate of interest upon deposits, except 


according to the general rate of interest in the country ?—A{ should think it. must 
depend upon the general rate of interest im the country; when the general rate of 
interest fell all the banks discounted at four per cent,. and ene it rose they: rose 


_ again to five per. cent. 


If the general rate of interest ia the country eonunued as it is at present, could 
the banks reduce the interest they allow upon deposits, without a large proportion 
of the money being withdrawn ?—I think a considerable iponaee of it would 
ultimately be withdrawn. 

Is the rate of profit upon banking in Scotland as high as. it was. formerly 2>—F am 
not acquainted with the rate of profit generally, Because not being a partner ia the 
bank, I cannot tell what the rate of profit is. 

Does not the high price of the bank shares rather prove that the. profits of banking 


"were formerly high, than afford any proof that they are at present highr—The shares 


would not have risen unless the trade had been profitable at some anterior period. 
Do you conceive that any great increase of capital bas been intraduced into 
the banking trade of Scotland of Jate?—I should consider that there is a quantity 


of capital quite sufficient to support the trade. 


If it were true that the banking trade afforded a higher rate ‘of profit than 


~ other trades, would not it be as soon lowered by more capital being introduced >— 


_No doubt, by competition, an 


such has been the effect. | 
Has not there lately been a very large banking establishment erected i in, ‘Edin- 


_ burgh, ‘called the National Bank ?—There has; it has a branch at Dumfties. 


Which of the two branches at Dumfries was established first; the branch of the 


Commercial Bank, or the branch of the National Bank >—They were established 
~ much about the same time; I am not prepared to say which was first.. 


You were asked whether, if the four banking establishments at. Dumfties v were 
reduced to one, the profits that are now divided among four. establishments pro- 
bably might not be. sufficient to pay one, and enable it to go an with cash credits; 


js not the quantity of credit afforded by a bank, and all the business ‘it does, 


dependent upon the amount of capital it employs ?—-I should rather think the 
amount of business must depend upon the demand of the country ; a bank might 


_ have a large capital without its being possible to employ it. 


Ts not its business regulated by the amount of its capital,’ s so’ that it cannot 


exceed the amount of its capital?—I think a. bank might trade to any amount to 


which its funds extended ; that is, upon a capital of a million I should suppose it 
might trade to ten millions if it thought fit, and there was a sufficient demand. 
I mean, supposing the subscribed in-paid capital to be one million, and that the 
bank borrows nine millions, it would be entitled to trade to the amount of ten 
thillions, | 

Do you not think that a bank that is possessed of a capital of one million may 


and will: do more business than a bank that is only possessed of half a million >— 


If ¥ can carry on a large and profitable trade upon a small capital, it is very clear 
that the profits divided upon that small capital would be much larger | than if the 
capital were larger. 

If your establishment, and the other agencies of the large banks, were withdrawn 
from Dumfries, ‘would not the effect be to throw the banking business of that 
district of country into the hands of the country bankers ?’—The public must bave 
accommodation in some way or other, if they cannot get it from respectable 
establishments, they must have it from establishments’ of a different description ; 
but the necessities and the accommodation of the public require that there should 
be some banking establishment to which they can resort. 

Do you not look ‘upon it, that the system of the great banks in’ Edinburgh 
sending branches to distant parts of the country, has the effect of ‘preventing any 
attempt to carry on the business of banking in any distant part of the country My 
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local banks that are not of established capital and of good security ?—It seems to 
me a great security to the country when the respectable banks in Edinburgh establish 


branch banks in the country; at the same time, if there was a bank in the country: 


established upon an equally solid foundation, that bank would be entitled toenjoy 


the confidence of the country just as well; but, generally speaking, the establish- 


ment of banks of known solidity affords great security to the country. 


Is not the planting of those establishments by the great banks a restraint upon. 
the setting up of local banks, which are not banks of good security -—If they are. 
not banks of good security, I think they would not be resorted to; but it is an. 
advantage to the country to have them from those tried sources which. have been. 


long in existence. At least, as doing business myself, I would conceive it more safe 
to do business with an old establishment than with one that was erected yesterday. 

Do you pay the notes of the British Linen Company in gold, at Dumtries P— 
No, we do not consider that we are liable to pay in gold; the notes are issued in 
Edinburgh, and payable there; at the same time, we are very willing to accom- 
modate the public who want gold, and we do accommodate them to any reasonable. 
extent. : 

What can they want gold for?—Perhaps a gentleman is going south, and he 
wishes to have fifty sovereigns to defray his expenses. 

Do you exchange five-pound notes for one-pound notes, when they are presented 
for that purpose ?-—Uniformly. 

Are you frequently called upon to exchange five-pound notes for notes of a. 
smaller denomination ?— Daily. 

Therefore if the notes under 5./. were withdrawn from circulation you would be 
obliged, for the accommodation of the public, to exchange those five-pound notes 
in gold r—I conceive we should be in the same situation, as to those, in which we: 
are now with regard to changing notes for silver. 

If a law were passed obliging the banks to pay their notes in gold at the branches, 
do you imagine that the branches at Dumfries could be continued ?—If the business. 
was conducted as it is at present I think it would be quite impossible, because in 
that case the bank must keep a supply at each branch that would be equal nearl 
to the whole amount of the notes that were issued: for example, if the British 
Linen Company issues 500,000 4. of notes, if they were ‘payable in gold at any 
branch, then they must keep a stock of gold at each branch not only equal to its 
own issues but equal to the amount of the whole. 

If the small notes were withdrawn, would they not be obliged to keep at those 
branches a stock of gold in circulation equal to the amount of the small notes in 
circulation‘—They must keep a stock of gold to answer the issues of notes of 
a smaller amount than 5/.; that is, in place of dealing in paper for all sums under 
5/. they must deal in coin. 

What is the lowest amount of deposit upon which you allow interest?—We do 
not receive any deposit lower than 10/., but if an industrious person, having lodged 
10/. gets his interest and chooses to add 5/. or any smaller sum to it, we take it 
and give him a new voucher. Those deposits are all insulated and individual 
transactions. 

So that having deposited 107. he may afterwards augment that as he pleases >— 
Yes. 


If a man borrowed 100/. in the way that has been suggested, upon a bond, 


without having reference to the cash account system at all, and he were allowed to 
repay it in sums of 10/., the interest being deducted upon the sums he repaid, what 
would be the difference between that and a cash credit? —There would be this 
difference, that when the bond was thus paid off there would be an end of the 
accommodation. If the bond were so constructed that it operated in the same 
way bonds for cash credits do, then it would be, in fact, a cash account upon the 
credit of one individual, but the banks are not in the custom of doing that, because 
they like to have two strings to their bow. | 

Would a banker, in that case, give to an individual the same rate of interest 
upon his deposits which he charged upon the money advanced in a cash account ? 
—If a banker receives a bond from an individual for 100/. to be operated upon 
and used as a cash account, that is a cash account. 

Supposing a person gets 100/. from any quarter he sees good, whatever profits 
he derives from that 100 /. he may pay into your bank, aud you pay him interest 
upon it ?—If he pays in money, we of course pay interest upon it. 

You have stated, that possibly there might be an increase of forgery from the 
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Is it your opinion that the balance of inconvenience, upon that ground, would be 
against a cash currency ?—I think it might be as great, or perhaps greater. 

Do you apprehend, in the event of the banks being allowed, by a repeal of the 
usury laws, to take a higher rate of interest, that that would be equally convenient 
for the poor tradesman with the present system of the banker making up his profits 
by a small-note circulation?—Unquestionably not; he would be subjected to 
a heavier expense. | | 

Then the convenience arising from those cash credits, in the event of the repeal 
of the usury laws, would be only applicable to a species of tradesmen whose trade 
yielded a very large profit -—Certainly. 

And persons whose trade yielded a small profit would be necessarily excluded 
from the convenience of cash credits?>—Yes, I think all the smaller accounts must 
be struck off. 

Did the Committee rightly understand you, that the issue of notes depended not 
upon the capital of the bank, but upon the demand of the country f—To be sure ; 
that is to say, a bank with a million of capital might not only trade to the extent 
of the million of in-paid capital, but if it had borrowed an additional million of 
capital, it might trade also to the extent of the capital it had borrowed, because if 
it borrows it must lend; the trade of a bank is not limited to the extent of the 
in-paid capital. 

Do you apprehend any other injury from the suppressing of small notes, besides 
the checking of cash credits and the system of giving accommodations by the banks ? 
—It would not only limit the cash accounts, but it would check the discounts also ; 
it would be impossible for people to raise money by discount with the same ease 
and facility that they do at present ; that is to say, | think it would materially check 
the amount of the circulating medium. 

_ Do you think it would expose to risk the continuance of that system of banking 
in Scotland, which has been found to answer so well ?—I think it must materially 
change its character before it could be continued; how it might ultimately defend 
itself against the measure it is impossible to say; we have no experience upon that 
point; but judging from past experience, I may safely say that the present has 
answered the necessities of the country. 

Is there any thing in the system which appears to you to require any change ?— 
I think any change in the system would be highly inexpedient, but thatis mere 
matter of opinion ; it would be contrary to the feelings of the public, and I think 
injurious to the public interest. | 

Would the substitution of gold in Scotland for notes under 5 /. occasion, under 
any circumstances which you can foresee, a less likelihood of drain for gold from 
the Bank of England ?—With respect to that, it appears to me that the abolition of 
small notes and the substitution of a metallic currency in place of those small notes, 
together with the quantity of gold which the bank must keep in its coffers unem- 
ployed, to answer the demands of its trade and provide for possible exigencies, 
would of necessity occasion a much greater drain upon the Bank of England than 
can possibly arise under any circumstances in the present state of things; for 
example, if the small notes just now amount to two millions, and if gold is to be 
substituted for those two millions, gold to that amount must of course be got from 
the Bank of England, at least there is no other way so convenient in which it could 
be got ; for if I were wanting gold, I would not go into the market and buy bullion 
and send it to the Mint to be coined, but I would possess myself of the notesof the 
Bank of England, and being possessed of those notes I would then get the gold 
from the bank in a state ready for use. | 

. Then, in your. opinion, the currency of Scotland would be more. liable to fluctua- 
tion, if gold were substituted for paper under 54. than it is at present ?—I do not 
know that it would be more liable to fluctuation, but I think there must be of 
necessity a much greater drain upon the Bank of England if gaid were substituted 
for paper under 5/. than could under any circumstances arise according to the 
present system ; because, as I said before, supposing there are two millions of gold 
wanted in order to replace the small notes, and supposing that the bankers are 
abliged to keep a million in their coffers to meet the calls that may be made upon 
them, that makes three millions, the whole circulation of Scotland. is only tour 
millions, and if you were to abolish notes altogether, there would be only an cna 
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tional million wanted ; it therefore occurs to me that the drain upon the Bank of Appx. No. 19. 
England must in the case supposed be much greater than it could under any 
possible circumstances be according to the present order of things. ae pene 
Do you happen to have any cash account in your possession which you could 
show to the Committee >—I have not; but I believe the Committee are already in (a4 April.) 
possession of a form of a bond. The cash account is kept precisely as any other | 
account current is kept; there is no difference upon the face of the account; it is 
a debtor and creditor account as any other account Is. 
Is that the form of a cash account ?>—[4 paper being handed to the Witness.|— 
Yes, it is something in that way; it is just an account of debtor and creditor, — 
“To 1004.” and “ By 527.” and so on. 
You calculate the daily interest >—Constantly. 


Mr. Hugh /Vatt, called in; and Examined. 


YOU are connected with the Arbroath Banking Company?—I am cashier of Mr. 
the Arbroath Banking Company. Hugh Watt. 
nd 


Do the Arbroath Banking Company conduct their business in the same way in 
which other banking companies in Scotland do, by opening cash accounts and 
discounting bills ?—The same as other provincial banks. 

Do they issue their own notes ?>—Yes. | | 

Have they any branches?—Two; one in Forfar, and one in Cupar Angus. 
_Cupar Angus is partly in the county of Perth, and partly in the county of Forfar. 

When were the two branches established >—The bank itself, and the two 
branches, have all been established within this last year. | 

It is entirely a new establishment ?— Yes. 
won there any branch of any other bank at Arbroath when it was established soa 
Yes. 

What led to the establishment of this bank; was it called for in the country ?— 
Iam not a native of Arbroath; I merely heard of the forming of the Arbroath. 
Bank when I was in the Perth Bank, where I had been seventeen years; and 
I made an application for a better appointment than the one I had at Perth. 

Has not the Dundee Union Bank a branch at Arbroath ?>—Yes. 

Has any other bank a branch at Arbroath ?—-The Montrose Bank have a branch. 

Is there business enough at Arbroath for three banking establishments r— Perhaps 
two could do the business, but the establishment of the Arbroath Banking Company, 
I believe, took place from the idea of the merchants and residenters there wishing 
to secure part of the profit of the banking business to themselves, which they were 
in the habit of giving to branches of other establishments from other quarters. 

And they thought that profit enough might be derived for a new banking esta- 
blishment to cover the expense of the officers?—Yes, and to yield a moderate 
return for their capital. - 

Has not the British Linen Company a branch at Arbroath ?—yYes, the British 
Linen Company have lately established a branch there. | 

Has any other Edinburgh bank established a branch there >—None. 

There are four different banking establishments at Arbroath at present ?—Yes. 

- Supposing that the bank with which you are connected were prevented from 
issuing notes below 5/. what would be the effect upon its business ?—I think the 
bank could not be able to give the same rate of interest which they give upon depo- 
sits of money if they were prevented from issuing small notes; and that it would 
affect its profits in a material degree. | _ : 

Do you think they might make such a reduction in the amount of interest on 
deposits as would cover the expense which would arise from the issuing of advances 
on cash credits in sovereigns?—I am afraid in the provincial banks, such: as the 
Arbroath Bank, and others similarly situated, we would not be able to give any 
interest upon deposit money if the small notes were taken away. 

What notes does the banking establishment with which you are connected issue ? 
-—~Twenty-pound, five-pound, and one-pound notes. 

No two-pound notes >—No. 

No guinea notes ?-—No. 

What proportion do the notes below 54 bear to the notes above 5 /.’—Rather 
more than two-thirds of small notes; indeed, at this moment, almost the whole 
circulation of the Arbroath Bank is in notes of 20 s. 
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Do all the other banks issue notes below 5 /. >—Yes. 

Have there been any forgeries committed upon your notes >—No, not one.. 

What proportion do the notes issued upon cash credit bear to the notes issued 
oo discounts?—-We have very few cash credits yet in the Arbroath Bank on account 
of its being only a new establishment, the greater part of its notes have been 
issued upon discounts. 

What length have the bills to run that you discount >—Generally three months. 

What is the longest bill you have discounted ?<—Six months. 

Do you make any difficulty in discounting a bill at six months, if the party who 
presets it is respectable -—It depends on circumstances. 

Would von now discount a bill at six months, if you were satisfied of the security 
of the party ?—We would not like to do it. 

Would you rather do it than let it go to another bank r—In the present state of 
the trade we would rather decline it at six months. 

What is the trade at Arbroath with which the bills you discount are geuerally 
connected ?—The principal trade in Arbroath that the bills we discount are con- 
nected with, is the manufacture of flax into flax-yarn by the spinning mills there, 
and tnen the yarns are woven into different kinds of cloth, and sent to London and 
other parts of the kingdom, and sold; and there are different local bills passing in 
the town, and bills upon London, Glascow, &c. for the goods after they are sold 
there. 

How many branches has the Perth Bank?—Five; at Dunkeld, Crieff, Cupar 


Angus, Inverness, and Auchtermuchty. 


Do those banks still continue -— Yes. 


Is there any original bank at Inverness?——No; the bank of Scotland have long 
had a branch there. 


-What is the most northern branch existing in Scotland?—I could not say pre- 


cisely; I believe the Commercial Bank havea branch at Tain, in Ross-shire. | 


Did the Perth Bank, when you were connected with it, conduct its business pre- 
cisely in the same way in which the Arbroath Bank conducts its business ?— Yes ; ; 
I had been seventeen years in the Perth Bank, and it has been considered a flourish- 
ing bank, and I have endeavoured, as far as circumstances would admit of it, to get 
the Arbroath business conducted in the same w ay. 

What proportion did the issues of notes below 5/. in the Perth Bank bear to 
the issues of notes above 5/.’—The issues of notes below 5/2. were at least two- 


‘thirds. | 


Were there any other notes below 5/. but one-pound notes r—Guinea notes ; 
they had a few two-pound notes, but very few of them; they did not seem to be 
liked by country people. 

Was there any circulation of gold in the part of the country with which the 


‘Perth Bank was connected ?>—Very little ; the country people did not at all like to 
take the gold. | 


Have you found that they paid in gold to you, when they had it as deposits :— - 
Yes, they were very glad to get rid of it. 

But some small quantity probably remained in circulation in the towns >—We 
have found that there was very little indeed, and when a person got any of it, he 
wished to part with it as soon as possible ; they were afraid of its being deficient in 
weight, or that it probably was a counterfeit; they had not the same means of 
judging of it as they had of a note; any person beside them cou!d tell them whether 
‘a note was genuine or not. 

You do not think there is any danger of hoarding gold going to any extent in Scot- 
land ?—I have never seen any disposition in the country people to hoard gold. 

What was the period at which you remarked so much anxiety to get Tid of the 
gold r—I donot recollect any particular period, but I have observed it uniformly in 
my experience, acting in different parts of the country. I acted as inspector of the 
Perth Bank agencies, at the five branches, and I have uniformly seen that country 
people especially do not like to keep gold beside them. 

When they had it during the time of the cash suspension, did they always 
bring it to the bank to be exchanged for paper 2—I found that ca usually 
preferred keeping silver. 

If they had gold, what did they do with it then, when guineas were selling for 
248. or 25s.?—Any that I observed came to the bank with them, and took notes. 

Is there an ample silver currency in Perthshire, and that part of the country.?’— 
Yes, we have always found that there was plenty of silver. 
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What is the smallest sum the Perth Bank would take in deposit?—-The sam they 
are restricted to is generally 10/.;. but upon any particular occasion I have seen 
them take smaller sums,—5 /. or 6. 7 

Do all the banks at Arbroath allow the same interest upon deposit A—Yes,, four 
per cent. 


Supposing one of the banks were to allow five per cent upon deposits, dis you 


think it probable that that would draw to that bank the deposits that are lodged 
with the other banks, or is there any understanding among the banks ?—T here is 
no understanding among the banks. I should conceive, unless there was a prejudice 
against any bank, if it gave more interest pan another bank, it would Bet the 
deposits out of the other banks. 

Would it be considered perfectly fair in a bank to allow five per cent upon 


deposits, without communication with another bank r—I do not know of any under- - 


standing between the banks but what they might do so, if they thought proper; us 
to small sums in Arbroath and in Perth, the saving banks there deposit their money 
in the provincial banks; and any person who wishes to deposit a small sum in the 
provincial bank, gets rid of it . by depositing in the saving bank. 

What interest do the saving banks allow ?’—They allow four per cent to the 
depositor in the Arbroath Bank. We had 3,000.4. epee In the names of five 
hundred different individuals. 

So that the saving banks take a class of depositors with whom it is no silva 
to a banking company to dea) The banks have made it a rule not to take a sum, 
unless under particular circumstances, under 104; and the ns a en by 
taking 1s. and allowing interest when it comes to 12s. 6d. 

To what class of persons were the cash credits granted by the Perth Bank ?— 
They were granted to various classes. 

Without going through the whole, wherever one class contained a good number 
of individuals, will you state all the classes to which cash credits were granted r— 
They were granted to small farmers who required assistance in stocking their farms, 
or perhaps carrying on a small cattle trade; they were granted to “shopkeepers, 
principally commencing business, such as drapers or haberdashers, and to trades- 
men generally ; any tradesman commencing any business where he required a little 
money to purchase stock with, as perhaps his own savings did not amount to a sum 
sufficient to enable him to lay in that stock, the bank granted him an account for 
1004, 2004. or 3002. as they thought his business was extended enough to 
require ; and they did this on account of the profit which they conceived they were 
to derive from a variety of operations upon his account, in circulating their small 
notes and paying in mixed notes into his account in the course of his business, 

Were there many forgeries upon the Perth Bank?—There were no forgeries 
upon the Perth Bank during the seventeen years I was in the bank, except one 
that was done by the French prisoners while they were living at the depdt at Perth, 
but it was so clumsily executed, being done with a pen, that it could not deceive 
any one. 

Me that the only instance of a forgery upon the Perth Bank during the last seven- 
teen years?—There was an instance of it about three years ago, ‘of about ten or 
twelve of their small notes coming to them from Edinburgh, which had been picked 
up by a man that had found them lying upon the street ; they were sent by Sir 
William Forbes and Company, their agents, at Edinburgh ; those notes were 
forged, but we never paid any of them. 

‘They were not presented for payment?—The man that found them in Edinburgh 
carried them to Sir William Forbes and Company. 

Is it possible that forged notes might be in circulation without your hearing of 
it?-—I do not think it. I now recollect that a few of the same description of 
forged one pounds were presented at the bank for payment. 

So that a forged note might be in circulation for a year without your having any 
means of ascertaining whether it existed or not ?—-It is possible, but not very pro- 
bable ; it would most likely come to the bank or to one of its correspondents 
within that period. 

What length of time does a one-pound note generally remain out in circulation ? 
—I never formed any calculation. I have seen a rare note or two at a time come 
in of a long date, as if they had been hoarded. 

Do you think they remain three years out, upon an average, without being 


re issued ?>—No. 
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Appx. No. 17. Will a note last three years upon an average r—We calculate that they last three 
| years, but they may be re-issued a hundred times within that period. | 

Are you aware of the manner in which the cattle trade is carried on in the north 
of Scotland ?—I acted in Dunkeld for seventeen months as agent for the Perth 
Bank there, before going to Arbroath, and I have been occasionally at Inverness, as 
inspector of the Perth Bank there, and in those places the cattle trade is carried 
on to a considerable extent; and I heard cattle dealers, with whom I have done 
business, talking generally of their business, I cannot say that I understand it 
thoroughly. 

You have said that you have a number of deposits at Arbroath; have you many 
deposits from the poorer orders of the people ?—Yes, from the working classes ; 
the principal part of the small sums deposited are from the working classes. 

From 10/. upwards?—From 104 to 100/.; and that in the town of Perth, 
where my experience has been greater, I am certain I am within the sum when [| 
state that 10,0007. sterling is paid annually in interest in that town to the working 
classes, and others in the town and neighbourhood, upon sums above 10/4. and not 
exceeding 100/.; and it is the greatest inducement to those people, to save their 
money, the accumulation of interest that goes on from their deposits that they have 
in the bank. 

Would any reduction of the interest that the bank pay upon deposits materially 
affect the interest of that class of people ?—I conceive it would; I know not any 
one thing in Scotland that has tended more to form and maintain saving habits 
amongst the working classes of the people, than the giving of a large rate of 
interest by the different banking companies to that class of depositors. | 

Do you think if you were materially to reduce the rate of interest you paid upon 
deposits, you would lose any considerable quantity of the larger deposits that are 
now in your hands, speaking from your experience at Perth rather than at 
Arbroath ?—The large sums we never calculated upon remaining any length of 
time, but they only remained in the bank till the person or persons to whom they 
belonged found a more eligible way of investing that money. 

Do you think that persons would be induced to remove their deposits from you 
if the rate of interest were rendered more inferior to the market rate of interest 
than it is at present ?—I think they would. 

Then the only interest that you could reduce would be that upon the deposits of 
the smaller depositors, whom you have mentioned as existing among the working 
classes of the community r—I conceive they would be the greatest sufferers by the 
change. 

De you think that the circulation of the small notes is the principal inducement 
for the banks in Scotland granting cash accounts ?— It is one principal inducement. 

Do you think they could continue granting cash accounts, if the circulation of 
small notes were taken away from them ?—I do not think they could. 

Do you think that they could impose any rate of interest or any commission 
upon the transactions under those cash accounts, that would remunerate them for 
the expense of them, and for the profit they would lose by being deprived of the 
circulation of small notes, which would not be greater than to induce persons to 
continue those cash accounts ?—TI do not think that they could impose any rate of 
commission that would remunerate them for granting those cash accounts, were the 
small-note circulation done away with. _ = 
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Mr. Roger Ayton, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. DO you reside in Scotland ?—Yes. 
Roger Ayton. What part of Scotland do you reside in?—At Greenock. 
——~——"_ Are you connected with any banking establishment >— Yes, I am manager to the 
Renfrewshire Banking Company. | 
Where is the principal establishment of the Renfrewshire Banking Company ?— 
At Greenock. 3 
Are there any branches of any other banks in Scotland at Greenock >—No, 
there are no branches; there is another bank, the Greenock Bank. 
Are you a director of the Renfrewshire Banking Company ?—I am the manager. 
How many partners has that bank P—Six partners. 
Does your bank receive deposits to a considerable amount ?>—Yes, pretty con- 
siderable. . 
What would be the effect of the subtraction of notes under 5/, and the substi- 
tution 
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tution of gold in that neighbourhood, in your opinion?—It would be a complete 
alteration io the whole system. | 

To what extent of district does’the circulation of your small notes gor—We 
have two branches in Argyleshire, at Inverary and Campbeltown; in Rothsay, at 
Port Glasgow and Glasgow; and I may say that the principal. part of Argyleshire 
is supplied by our notes. 7 

What is the principal trade of that part of Scotland :—Cattle, wood, kelp, and 
the fisheries. 

Are you in the habit of supplying the circulating medium to the dealers, in all 
those different trading pursuits r—Yes, very much sa. 

; Is there a considerable fishery carried on on that coast?—Very considerable 
shing. | 
' ‘What is the most distant of your agencies >—Campbeltown, in Argyleshire. 

What is the principal business of that part of the country :—The principal busi- 
ness is fishing, and now distillation, and cattle, and farm produce. 

Is there any manufacture of kelp?—Not immediately at Campbeltown, but in 
the islands contiguous to the opposite shore there is considerable manufacture of 
kelp. 

_ Do you supply the monied wants of those islands ?—In a great degree ; there are 
other banks who do business there also. 

Is there any bark, the produce of that country r—At Inverary there must be great 
produce of bark, but not at Campbeltown. 

In what way is the business of the fisheries carried on?—The fishing 1s carried 
‘on in this way; the inhabitants of the coast have small boats which they go out in 
and catch the fish: they follow the shoals from place to place : a fish-curer goes from 
Greenock with a supply of notes from the banks, all in small notes, perhaps to the 
extent of 1,000 /. with a proportion of silver; he buys the fish from those boats, and 
pays for them every morning. 

You speak of the herring fisheryr—Yes. 

To what sum may the produce of a night’s fishing generally amount, which is so 
paid in the morning ?—A boat will be iv very great luck indeed if it catches 5/. 
worth, but it is very seldom they get that amount, most generally under it. 

Has the money that they receive to be divided among the men who man the 
‘boat r—Yes. | | 

Would any other than a circulation consisting of one-pound notes, or sovereigns 
and silver, answer the purpose of that trade r—wNo other. 

Could it be carried on with a circulation of five-pound notes and upwards ?—It 
would be impossible; they could not pay them with five-pound notes; they must 
entirely have sovereigns, or small notes, with silver. 

Supposing that every one-pound note now in circulation was to be replaced by 
a sovereign, could not this trade be just as well carried on by sovereigns and silver 
as it now is by one-pound notes and silver?—I should think not; because the 
sovereigns will not remain in that part of the country. 

Why should they not remain as well as one-pound notes ?-The one-pound notes 
do not remain, they come back. | 

Then, if the one-pound notes come back, why should not the sovereigns be brought 
back in the same way '—The one-pound notes come back to ourselves by exchanging 
with other banks, but if it was gold we would have no such gold brought back to 
us to supply the place of the gold we issue. 

Do not the bank-notes come back in the shape of what you call exchange, in 

consequence of the trade in the country °—Yes, they may come in consequence of 
paying rent, taxes, and in different ways. : 
- ‘Then would not those trading transactions equally go on if payments were made 
in gold :—Our notes may go to Inverness and other distant parts, and are sent by 
the bankers in their districts to Edinburgh by coach: our banker in Edinburgh 
exchanges our notes and returns them to us; and in that way we keep up the cir- 
culation, but the gold would not return to us in that manner. , 

Supposing the whole circulation in the country of one-pound and two-pound 
notes were to be changed into gold, would you not then receive a sovereign in pay- 
ment in every case in which you now receive a one-pound note in payment >— Yes, 
but we do not receive the same amount in payment in small notes that we issue, 

Supposing the one-pound notes to be converted into gold, if there existed then 
the same number of sovereigns of which there exists now one-pound notes, would 
you not then in every case in which you now receive a one-pound note receive 
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“Apps. No.47. 18 sovereign ?-—The sovereigns: would not come’ back in .that-way at all; we. may 
receive in exchange perhaps 10,000 /. all in Cpe paune: nore ‘now we could hewve 
Roger Ayton “NO payment of that kind in sovereigns. =) 0) pepe 

i "*’ 1.0, Is it not so, that the issues made. by one bank beyond the amelie its notes 
‘ ehich can be kept in cremlarony cause an sient with. that penk, my or — 

: Of their notes ?-—Yes.. : 

And therefore this return of notes to Fou is a means s by which the eXCeEs: of iste 
. is reduced to the necessary amount of'‘circulationr—Exactly, J) 0 it ae 

If the issues were made in gold, and the gold were issued in excess beyond what 
the wants of the’ circulation required, that excess: would: be’ corrected, «dt by 
- gold returping to ‘you, but by the gold oaine its wey: out of the: comitry 

es. 

What is the aiisnee of those fishing stations from the head quarters of blaine ? 
+The vessels go: fromm Greenock to Loch Fyne, and ricaad ai and to. haath and 
to the east and to the west coast. je Ee ale Gell a, ait 

‘What distanee are Caithness and Orkney: from mt bank 2—“They are upon me 
‘north coast, and we are at Greenock, upwards of three hundred miles:; =. . 

--Do you happen to know what is the nearest banking establishment. to: ‘hase 
remote : quarters: of the country ?-—The nearest bank to. inetd is. a ,branch; very 
lately. established. at Fort William, by the bank of Scotland... 

Whaf-distance sis that ?—I_ am not perbape very correct, in giving ‘the distance, 
but. it must be seventy miles. . 

. What distance is Caithness from the nearest branch or bank >—They. have lately 

' | got.some banks in Caithness ; there are some in Shetland now, and some in other 
parts in the north. 

Your. bank, if the dicilaica were in n sovereigns, Swould have to send sovereigns 
“to that district ?—Yes ; ; but we could not supply the amount requisite. . |. 

.. Then you, would not. afford-that supply for the sake of the profit that would accrue 
~e you, from jt?—-We would. have, no profit at. all from circulation in sending gold, 

wand no inducement. tg Go,itescse ad a 

Upon what securities do.you advance the money you send to the fisheries We 
Tedganee, them upon cash.credifs,,and ypog bills. drawn. by the master of the seeeel 
, upon the fish-curers who.remain at Greenock. 

|... And it, would,pot pay. yau to.discount those bills if you had the expense of su ipply- 

‘ing that district of the country with gold ?—No, it would not ;' wé could not do its 

, the expense of supplying ourselves with gold would be one and a quarter per, cent, 

” and the difference between discounting and borrowing is only one per cent. 

Are the persons you advanced nioney to at Greenock, to enable them to gb s and 
make purchases of fish wpon. the coast, mere agents for the buying of fish, “of are 
“they concerned themselves in the fisheries >—They do both ; they sometimes fish, 
but they most generally buy from the small boats. 

_., Without; being act.ally concer ned.in conducting the fisheries themselves 9 Yes, 

‘ How many men are there in a small boat ?—From two to three men. ~*" 

Do you know, the number of those boats?—Ihe number is very great, , they 

, employ about ten thousand persons in those small boats. 

Within what extent of coast ?—Upon what we call the Western Fishings. 

,. As the money you supply to those fish-curers that go to purchase ‘fish advanced 
“ Upon, cash credit, or upon the discount of bills?—We do it in both ways ; Some- 
times, we give,them a credit to our agent at Inverary, that is, we allow the master 
“ae the vessel, when he finds he requires money, to draw upon the fish-curer at 
Greenock, at.three or four months date, and the money is given upon, that security 
, alone, 
ee 0 your opinion would it, be] possible to carry on that’ business of the fisheries 

*yathout™ the discount of those bills in the manner you have mentioned, or without 

the cash accourits you have mentioned ?—It would be quite impossible ; for they 
have generally expended their stock-in-trade in erecting stores, and in the purchase 

* of vessels ‘necessary for carrying it on ; their capital is expended ; some: few et 

viduals who havé money setid it for that purpose. © — Pape he 
\.2 tAre those fishecurers people of small capital generally ?}—~People of aiid cedpital 
‘¢ Are they. engaged ‘in any other:description of trade ?—No,' Ahey are what are 

i valled coopers, that is, the ‘making up of: barrels, and fitting, —= up? ney 

“satel concerned in the fishing business. tel 

‘Do you apprehend ‘that any’ fishermen: would ‘be dirawil out of ‘employ ty sad 
change ?—A great number, because the supplies would fall off. 
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. « Do you apprehend that the same consequences would take place in other similar 
’ @ecupations of industry throughout Scotland?—I should think so. - 
:_ That is, in the first instance, the change might be attended with a great diminu- 
. tion of the demand for the employment to the lower orders r-—Yes; and a great 
. Want of the means of employing them. | - 

Do you mean to say that the fishermen would give up their trade of fishing if 
they were to be paid in gold instead of being paid in paper?—No, I do not mean 
to say that, but that the fish-curer could not receive the necessary supplies to go to 
. Do you think the substitution of gold for paper in Scotland would tend to give 
the fishermen less remuneration for their trouble than if they were paid in paper ?— 
It would not give them less remuneration if they got the gold, but they could not 
getit. a | | 
_.. Why could not a fish«curer carry gold with him as well as paper ?——He could if 

he had capital to purchase it. : 

Do you mean to say that you give loans to a man of no credit, merely that he 
_ may circulate your notes ?>—We give him loans because he is a man of credit, and 
_bas property sufficient in our town; but he has not spare capital to purchase gold. 

-- If he was a man of credit would not you discount his bill?-—Not in gold.) 

Supposing a gold circulation to take place, would you not discount any bills >— 
We might discount the bills in our immediate neighbourhood, ‘because the circula- 
tion would come round in a shorter tinfe; but any alteration of our system would 
diminish the means of the banks. From paying in gold, we must alter our rate of 
interest pon deposits; thus deposits would be taken away, and our means would 
be lessened by that amount required to purchase gold. a "Sa Oo 
‘+ Is the amount of your discounts regulated by your deposits, or by your capital -— 
By both deposits and capital. <3 eae 3 
_ The Committee understand you to have said that the bills which are discounted 
in the fisheries are not discoumted by you at your head office, and the money there 
paid over to the persons bringing the bills to be discounted, but are carried by them 
to your distant branches as at Inverary, where your agent discounts the bill by your 
authority, and pays over the money to the customer P-—We do it in both ways. 

... Then it is the expense of sending gold to Inverary that would deter you from 
.allowing your agent at Inverary to discount the bills there ?—Most certainly ; and 
-we could have no agencies. . oO 7 ms 
_. Do you know whether it is the practice of the fishermen to make deposits at any 
of your branches ; do they thrive so in their pursuits as to be enabled to make 
deposits?—Yes, some of them. =| ae a : 

“. Have you had many deposits of small sums?—More than one half of our 
deposits are of small sums. | : 

What is the lowest amount you take ?—£. 10. | _— | 

What description of persons make those deposits °—Country people ; labourers 
and servants, and that class of people. . | _— 

Have you found that your system of giving cash credits leads to any extravagant 
circulation ?—Not at all; because if we found that it would be a dead loan, we 
could call up the credit immediately. — | : 

_ Then there is no spirit of improper adventure as the consequence of your accom; 
modation?—I should think not, the cash credits are merely for the sake of receiv- 
ing and paying money, and it gives the persons having them an extension that the 
can draw more than they have actually at their credit; but unless money is bot 
paid in and drawn out we would call up the cash credits immediately. a 
_ Do you mean that the check that you have by inquiry into the conduct of the 
indiyiduals who receive accommodation is sufficient to prevent improper specula- 
tion?—Yes; we know the nature of their business, and that has the effect of 
preventing any improper speculation. | | | 

Have you not also two securities for those cash accounts ?—According to the 
‘amount upon a cash credit; for a thousand pounds we require three. . 

Do those securities, from a regard to their own safety, generally keep an eyg 
‘upon the conduct of the persons who have the cash accounts r— Yes ; they are very 
attentive to their conduct, if they find them going wrong they frequently come and 
desire us to call them up, | : 

-. Do you think that operates as a material check upon an imprudent and extrava- 
gant conduct among the class of people who have those cash accounts ?— Yes, 
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‘Do you find that this system of accommodation produces fluctuations in trade r— 
No, I do not thiak there is. any fluctuation in trade arising from that. 

Do. you think it produces any fluetuation in the rate of is ci I do 
not think that it does; the rate of wages is very steady. 

Are the farmers in your neighbourhood in the- habit of obtaining cash. credit 
from you °—Not in our immediate neighbourhood. 

Ia any part of the district in which you deal?—No; I do not recollect we 
have any at present. 

What security do you feel exists in Scotland against the establishing of a weaker 
description of bank, and thereby destroying the present character of that system, 
with regard to its solvency and security >—-lf a weak bank were to be ee EE 
Gur exchanges are so very. powerful and so frequent, they could not stand it : 


every six weeks, and sometimes once ina month, we retire the whole amount of 


our notes in circulation. 

Would there be a disposition on the part of the existing banks to sabes against 
such.an attempt to introduee a weaker description of establishment ?—If we found 
that there was a weak bank, we would not receive their notes. 

.Have attempts been made to establish banks of that kind >—-Not that I knew of ; 
there was.a talk of a new bank at Greenock, but it has been given up. 

Do you think that the dread of incurring the consequences you have mentioned 
had any effect in causing that bank to be given up ?—I suppose partly that, and 
partly this measure which is now proposed, that there should be no small notes 
circulated. 

_ Do you feel that the system of banking in Scotland is safe from those risks which 

occur in this country from panic?—I should think it perfectly safe from panics, 

because. every individual that has money deposited in the bank is made a partner in 

the profits of the bank by receiving interest. 

Ip point of fact, has there at any time been a general run upon the banks 

through Scotland ?—I never knew one. 

,, Is it likely that those sudden contractions or fluctuations of the currency should 

take place in Scotland which are the general cause of panic in this country ?—We 

have no great fluctyation in our currency ; our currency is very steady ; in some 
ears it does not vary one per cent. — 

Have you found it vary more than could be accounted for from the course of 
trade 3 ?>—It is accounted for from looking at the prices of corn and the prices of 
cattle, the inerease or decrease of the circulation is owing to this. | 

Have you had any instances of a great contraction of currency on a Sudden in 
Scotland >—Noane. 

Do you happen to know how long it is that the circulation of Scotland has con- 
sisted. of paper ?—I have no personal knowledge, except from what I have heard, 
I believe, from the time of the institution of the Bank of Scotland, which was 
about a/hundred years ago. 

So that there is no time within the memory of man in which gold has been the 
circulating medium in Scotland ?—I should think not entirely gold. 

_ In point of fact, when gold was the circulating medium of every other part of 
the empire, notes were the circulating medium of f Scotland ?’—Yes, I believe so. 

During that time did the people of Scotland prefer the bank notes to _ r— 
‘They did, and they do so now. 

To your knowledge, has any injury ever been sustained by the public in conse- 
quence of the circulation of the country consisting of paper ?—'There have been 
two failures of banks. 

. Within what time 2-—Since I recollect. 

Did not one of them pay 20s. in the pound P—That was Douglas, Heron, and 
Company's bank; and before my time, there was a failure of a bank at Stirling, 
they paid 14s. in the pound, but it was a very small bank, and it could hardly be 
called one. There was another, the Falkirk Union Bank ; their affairs .are not yet 
wound up ; they have paid 8s. in the pound, and they will pay more. 

Are those the only failures that have occurred in the course of a century to your 
knowledge or-recollection ;—All that I have heard of. 

When people make deposits into your bank, what is the s sum they generally pay 
at a time’—Ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and up to a hundred, or two 
hundred pounds, or larger. © 

‘In what kind eu netes are they- generally ai P—The somaller — are in 
small notes. 
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Are they generally paid in notes under 5 /.’—Under 5 2. 

When people draw out upon cash credit, what is the sort of sum for the poorer 
classes of persons that you usually advance at one time ?—It depends upon the 
nature of their business, for what purpose they want it; if it is for wages it is 
entirely in small sums, if it is for duties it is in larger sums. 

What do you call small sums, with reference to that ?—Twenty pounds, thirty 
pounds, fifty pounds; sometimes 1,000 /. are drawn out from cash account for the 
purposes of wages. 

What description of notes do you usually issue upon those occasions >—All onee 
pound notes and guinea notes. 

Supposing that the 1,800,000. which are supposed to be i in circulation in Scot- 
land in ene-pound notes were replaced by eighteen hundred thousand sove- 
reigns, and that those sovereigns remained in circulation in Scotland as the one- 
pound notes remain in circulation, would not you receive in payment upon deposits, 
and when you received payment for bills which you discounted, nearly as many 


sovereigns as you now receive of one-pound notes r—I should think not, because — 


our notes are paid back to us in the exchanges, and thereby we keep up a supply. 

Would you not receive as many sovereigns as you now receive one-pound notes 
minus those notes which you issue, which being in excess are returned upon you'r 
—-We would not receive an amount at all equal to what we issue. 

Would not the only way in which those returns would be made to ‘you, be by 
parties coming to make deposits with your—Yes. 

Would the gold come back in | payment of the bills you had discounted as your 
notes do'—No. 

When you siseount a bill, you advance perhaps 1,000 /. to a man; sie ihe bill 
becomes due he must repay you; if gold was the basis of the circulation, would not 
a portion of that 1,000 /. be paid to you in gold >— Yes. 

And to whatever extent those payments were made to you in gold, they would 
furnish you with the means of discounting bills, paying them partly in gold?—To 
answer that question it is necessary to say, that it would be quite impossible to 
carry on the same amount of business, because we would lose the profit upon the 
smail-note circulation ; we would also lose the profit upon the capital employed to 
purchase the gold, and which is now used as part of the means, 

But if there were 1,800,000/. of gold in circulation in the country, you would 
not be obliged to purchase gold in the same manner in which you now do, there 
being hardly any gold at all?—The gold would not remain in the country, it would 
be sent away. 

Do you apprehend from the suppression of small notes any other inconvenient 
effects, besides checking the system of giving. accommodation by cash credits and 
discounts?—TI think it F would have the effect of changing our whole business, 
lowering the rate of interest upon deposits, and taking away the means of the bank, 
to that amount, of doing the business of the country, and that our whole business 
would be curtailed in a very great degree. 

Do you think it would expose the long established system of banking i m Scotland 
to derangement '—To eomplete derangement. 

Will it expose the country to lose the benefit of that system >—Entirely. | 

Do you think that the introduction of specie, to an amount sufficient to supply 
the place of the small notes, may induce the public to look to the payment of specie 


as the criterion of solvency of the bank, in place of looking to those circumstances. 


that they now confide in ?—They would then demand payment in epecte, and they 
would consider the banks solvent or not as they can pay in specie. — - 

Might not the habit be introduced of runs upon banksr— It. would ee vhat 
effect most unquestionably. 

Might not, therefore, a habit of panic be introduced into Scotland, by introducing 
specie to the extent supposed.—TI should think it would. 

You think it is impossible to carry on the trade of banking’ to advantage in 
a country in which the basis of the ‘circulation is metallic >—That it ie impossible: 
to carry on our system of banking; we must make greater charges, and allow less 
interest ; we must make charges which the business of the people that draw: eaey 
from us could not afford to pay us. 

You do not apprehend that it would be faipessible to carry on the business of. 
discounting bills with a metallic currency?—I should think, that with'the present 


eapital in the country it would be quite impossible to carry on the business of: 


discounting bills to the same amount, or to half the same amount. 
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Do you do any business in discounting bills for the merchants of Glasgow r—Yes. 
Do you think there is any thing so imperfect in the system of banking in Scot-— 
land ‘as to render it advisable to attempt to place the banking system there onthe 
basis of specie?—I should think not: there is nothing which could be altered ; if - 
there is any guard which we could adopt, we would be happy to adopt it. 
- ‘Has not Scotland, in point of fact, enjoyed a paper currency for all sums of 20s. 
and upwards, without experiencing any injury from it?—With the exception of 
those two banks that have failed, and by which the public suffered to a very triflmg 
degree, as the other banks held the greatest proportion of their notes. ngs eee 
Is there a prospect of this system continuing to work well ?—I should think so ;- 
I see no reason for fear or danger. i a7 
‘Supposing that the transactions of the country were to increase considerably, do 
you think that it would still continue to be equal to supply the wants of the public? 
—The transactions of the country must be increased by the increase of capital, of 
course that increase of capital would come into the banks, and would furnish them 
with the means of going on. | . te 3 
And therefore in that way the banking business might be extended without 
exposure to derangement, by new banks being established in proportion to the new 
wants of the country :—Certainly. oh 
Do you think that: the same inconveniences which you apprehend from the pro- 


hibition of nny notes under 5/. would attach to a prohibition of any notes under 3 J. 


— Yes; because the notes of 2/. have been already tried and found to be unfit for 
the purposes of the country. 

‘Do you conceive that there would be any additional convenience if the circula- 
tion of notes of 105. were permitted f-—There would be a very great inconvenience 
to the banker, because he could derive no profit from them ; and besides he would 
be at immense trouble and expense for stamps and paper, so that he could dcrive no 
adequate profit from them. ) os 

Wilt you explain why the sum of 205. is precisely that sum which is most con- 
venient to tepresent in a bank note, and why a bank note representing 10s. or 
representing 308. or 408. would be less convenient than a bank note representing 
20s.°— The convenience of a twenty-shilling note is this, that it is very easily 
changed Into silver, arid it is received in payment of wages and different things. 
A ten-shilling note would be attended with great trouble and expense to the banker, 
and he could not issue any sufficient number of them to repay him. The same 
trouble that attends a twenty-shilling note attends a ten. | 


Would not a ten-shilling note be equally exchangeable. for silver, and equally 
payable for wages as a twenty-shilling note ?—It would be exchangeable for silver 
certainly, because it would require less silver to change it. a 

” Therefore it would be more exchangeable f—Yes, but it would be attended with 
very great inconvenience, for the entries in the bankers books would be so numerous, 
that it would be unprofitable. : ac 

., Would it not.be more convenient, where a payment of 105. is required, to pay it 
by a bank-note, than to procure ten pieces of silver for the purpose >——The silver is 
sufficiently plentiful to change a twenty-shilling note; 10s. would require to be 
divided into smaller sums again, and that there is no greater difficulty in car- 
rying 208. | | . 

s not there some expense in the transport of silver ?—When we are obliged to 
send silver, of course there is a very heavy expense; but there is a sufficiency of 
silver without requiring any transport. . # 

.-Vo.not, you.find it sometimes necessary to send silver to your distant establish- 
ments >—No,.we do not. We give silver to the fishermen when they go out, but 
mer carry it, at their own expense. ee . 

" In those payments that the owners make, do not they use a great quantity of 
silver '——They always get a proportion of silver from us, which they send out in 


? 


their vessels, 


\ 


Do they carry it themselves from Greenock ?—Yes. | = e 
‘ In .poirit. of: faet, has not the experience of years proved to the country the 
a amount of .note that is'convenient for the use of the country >—I should 
thinkiso.;; 2 7 | - 
Would not the getting rid of one-pound notes, if two-pound notes were allowed te 
circulate, render it necessary to have sovereigns'-—Unquestionably. you must have 
sovereigns to change them in every district. ee © Se os i. 
ro 3 . Then 
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Then, in point of fact, it would be a considerable chaiige in the es ?—A most 
decided change in the system. 

Then there would be still the objection of changing a system ‘that has been found 
to work to the advantage of the country :— Certaiuly. es 

It has been stated in evidence to the Committee, that the means that a batiler: 
has for carrying on his business are his own invested capital, tle amount of -his 
deposits, and the amount of his circulation, is that the case 7 Yes, . 


And that the amount of his circulation, upon the whole, does not PEN ae 
greatly exceed the probable amount of his invested capital; now if. his circulation: , 


is. carried away, is not one of the means carried away with sia he carries on his 
business >—Certainly. 

If a banker has 100,000/. of invested. capital, and: he can duets 100, 0002, 
notes, he carries on his business with means amounting to 200,000 /.: and if’ you: 
take away his circulation, you reduce his means to 100,000/,?—Yes.. 

You have stated that kelp is a considerable article of produce in the part of the 3 
country with which your branch has a connexion?—Yes. = 4 ab gs 

Is that a business that could be carried on by means of a icolanon of gold,’ in 
your opinion ?——-They would find it very difficult to carry gold to those distant: 
parts ; they require supplies from our agents, of bank notes, ‘and taking. sa our: 
circulation would take away our profit and our inducement to keep agencies. ; 

Y ow re, then, of opinion that the expense of carrying gold to those parts of, the. 
country where the kelp manufacture is carried on, would be so great.as to oe 
great inconvenience in that branch of the business >—Very great: inconvenience. + .::; 

Do you think there would be any risk attending the transport of.gold for. those 
small exchanges, in those distant parts of the country -—-There would. be very ‘great ; 
risk ; there are. dangerous ferries, and they would ‘be obliged to travel. through: 
uninhabited and Highland districts of the country, where there are no coaches oF. 
means of carrying it, Aa let Sane 

As the population of the country are so fond of. notes,: would not. iba tobe of 
notes be equally advantageous to. them as a robbery of guineas?——I¢ would.:be. 
equally advantageous, but travellers carry the notes concealed about thei? persons: 
so easily ; they could not carry a bag of gold concealed in the same.magner.: 


How does a drover, who goes with a great.deal of money to the aca Highland 


markets, carry his money -—He carries it about his person. . 
Has he not slip pockets, so that he can carry it in his dress 2 Ven ee 


To what amount may one of those drovers furnish himself with. maney in ‘bank: 


notes '—Sometimes to the amount of several thousand pounds. ., 
Does he carry those thousand pounds about his own person ?—Yes. . 
Could he carry so many thousand sovereigns ?—-No, he cauld not... 


What price does he pay for his cattle in those countries >—He buys then gene- | 


rally, from the different farmers, for 2/. or 3/. or 4/. each; they are sold at one 
and two years old; a Highland cow, we know, does not cost, even when it Is four 
or five years old, more than that. 

Could a drover carry on his business without furnishing hinaself with ds ‘great 
an amount of small currency, either in pound notes or in gold, as would be sufficient: 
to make all his purchases in sums under 5/. or the greater part of them ?>—He must 


have the greater amount in small currency, with a very small proportion of five- 


pound notes ; the proportion of five-pound notes we send to our Highland ’ agencies: 
is perhaps one five-pound note for every 100/. of small notes. 

At present, many of those parts of the country are at considerable distances from 
any bank agencies ?>—Yes. 

Is it the habit of the Highland drovers, not aalvs to go to fairs and mirkets, where 
great quantities of cattle are collected, but to go about the’ country; ‘ahd: buy them’ 
singly from the different farmers Yes, it is their custom to go about the country, 
and buy them from the farmers. a 

Do they not go into remote places, where there are no banks near Tato remote’ : 
places, where there are no banks, no towns, and nO population of any Kind’ to 
give change. 

You have said, that if the small-note system were abolished in Scotland itwodld 
result in your withdrawing your distant branches ?—I should think 50: © ; 

Would not that place the remote parts of Scotland, where cattle are now: Mei 
where kelp is produced, and where the herring fisheries are carried on, at es immetise 
distance from any bank whatever ?—At a very great distance.” ee ae 

Might not the withdrawing of those branches lead to the establishinig of weak 
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banks in their place ?—Perhaps they might try it, but they could not give the same 
security to the public. 

What amount of coin do you think would be necessary to supply the place of the 
small notes in Scotland ?—With regard to that, I can hardly form any estimate; it 
would require a much greater amount than 1,800,000 /. because a great part of the 
depcsits would be withdrawn, and would be locked up in chests of the people. The 
convenience arising from banks receiving small payments induces people, when they 
have 5/. or 10/. or 20/. at three o'clock in the afternoon, to send all the money they 
have by them directly to the bank ; but if we were to make any charge, either by 
commission upon the cash account, or by reducing the rate of interest upon deposits, 
they would not have the same inducement to make those lodgments. 

Do you think it would require two millions and a half of coin to supply the place 
of the small-note circulation >— My own opinion is that we could not do with less 
than four or five millions of sovereigns to supply the place of 1,800,000/. of small 
notes. 

Do you suppose that a reduction of the rate of interest upon deposits from four 
per cent to three, would have the effect of making persons prefer keeping their 
moncy in their own custody, yielding them no interest, rather than place it in the 
hands of their bankers, yielding them three per cent interest -—All the consequences 
of it together would have that effect; because if we withdrew our agencies from 
those distant parts, it would make it so very inconvenient for the people to come to 
a distance to make those lodgments, that any interest they could get would not pay 
them for their trouble and expense. | 

Then your observation only applies to the remote districts, and not to Greenock ? 
—Yes. | 

You think that at Greenock the deposits would not be withdrawn ?>—Not entirely, 
but those are a very small proportion of our deposits. . 1s 

Might not the effect of the proposed measure be, to induce the people to lodge the 
money that they kept in gold in the hands of individuals in the country who would 
undertake to pay them interest for it, but m whose hands it would not be so safe as 
in the banks’—I should think so. | : 

Supposing the amount of coin wanted for the circulation was three millions, 
would not there be a loss to the country of the profit upon the whole of that sum of 
three millions, in consequence of applying it to the purposes of circulation p—Yes. 
Then the public would lose the ordinary rate of profit in trade upon that sum ?- - 
Yes. : | | 

That is to say, so much would be subtracted from the present trade of the 
country >— Yes. | | | oo . 

Would there not be a further loss from the expense that would be incurred in 
keeping up that stock r—Yes; we are at such a distance from London that we 
would be obliged to keep the greater proportion of our deposits in gold. 

Would there not be a great annual loss upon the three millions that must be 
— good, by a great supply of capital withdrawn from industrious occupation -— 

es. 


Assuming the profits of trade to be six per cent, will you state what the annual 


Joss would be upon three millions ?—It would be 180,000 2. 


Do you think six per cent is too low a rate? —Yes. 

Supposing that a fiftieth part of the three millions was wasted annually by wear 
or accident, and had to be supplied, what additional sum must be added to the 
180,000 /. to show the total annual loss the public would sustain?'—You wauld 
require to add the loss of capital upon the fiftieth part taken away. 

Are the drovers you have mentioned, persons known in the district they resort 


to :—Yes, I suppose they are. 


_Is their occupation known -—I should think so. 
It is known when they are travelling for what purpose they are going '—I should 
think so. 
Then though they may carry their money concealed about with them, can they 
conceal the fact that they have money with them ?—No, the supposition is that they 


_ have money with them. 


Then in what respect would that money be more exposed to plunder, supposing it 
consisted of sovereigns carried in their pockets than of paper —Because it would be 
quite impossible for a man to put a thousand or two thousand sovereigns. in bis 
pocket, and go about the country with it; he could not walk with that load, be 
could not ride with that load. | 

| Could 
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Could not he ride with a thousand sovereigns ?—The weight would be too great. 

What do you suppose a thousand sovereigns to weigh °— | 
' From what reasoning are you led to suppose that it would require so large a sum 
as four millions of sovereigns to supply the place of 1,800,000 one-pound notes ?>— 
I think a greater part of the deposits would be taken away, and either lucked up in 
a chest, or lent to other people. The bank would have to supply those deposits in 
the first place. I also think a great part of the larger notes would be taken away 
from circulation, and from the circumstance of a reduction of the rate of interest, 
the people would not have the same temptation to bring back the money to the bank 
which they now have. | : 

- You have said, in the course of your examination, that a sum equal to the whole 
cai of your notes in circulation is frequently paid in a month or six weeks ?P— 
Yes. - 3 

_ Having paid the amount in a month or six weeks, if you had not re-issued your 
~ by further discounts, would you in that way have withdrawn your circulation ? 
~—Entirely. . 

As to the increase and decrease of circulation, you have said that it kept pace 
with the increase and decrease of prices; as the prices of grain and of cattle?— Yes. 
.. That is to say, it is regulated by the amount of transactions that take place?—Yes. 

Are you aware of any effects that have been produced in Scotland on the mode 
of carrying on the trade of banking by the agitation of this question?—Yes. 

_ What effects have been produced by itr—We have already refused every appli- 
cation for cash credits. — | 

Do you know of any instance in which you yourself have refused a cash credit ? 
— Yes, several. 

Under circumstances in which you would have given that cash credit immediately, 
if it had not been from the fear produced by the agitation of this question ?—Yes, 
in every instance. | 

With reference to a question you have answered above, do you mean that you 
would have retired all the notes that you had issued in the course of a month 
or six weeks, if you stopped your issues by discounts and so on, or that you would 
have retired a sum equal to the whole?—-We would have retired a sum equal to 
the whole. | | 
. You are then in a condition in the common course of your business, upon any 

occasion when you think it necessary, to retire the whole of your circulation within 
the space of six weeks ?—=Yes, certainly. ' | 


Mercurit, 26 die Aprilis, 1826. 
Mr. Roger Ayton, again called in; and Examined. 


DO’ you know whether any of the banks in Scotland have taken any steps to 
reduce the issues of their small notes since the question of the withdrawing of the 
small notes in Scotland has been under discussion ?—-We have done so ourselves ; 
we have already refused all application for cash credits, and have given orders to 
restrict our issues as much as we possibly can in those districts. | 

Have you had many applications from different parties for new cash credits, 
within the last two months >—We have had several. : 

From what descriptions of persons did those chiefly come P—From distillers in 
Argyleshire, and in the Islands, and at Greenock. 

Were they chiefly from persons connected with the distilleries >—Yes. 

Have you heard any complaints made from those districts in which those pers- 
sons live, of the inconvenience which they have suffered from the want of that 
accommodation r—They have not had time to experience it yet, it is only now 
that we begin to issue for that country ; about the month of March our issues 
begin. I have heard that the price of cattle has fallen very much already in 
consequence. 

Was there any thing in the nature of the business in which those persons were 
engaged, which made you hesitate to give them cash credits?—Nothing, the 
security was perfectly good, and we should have done it at once had it not been 
for the discussion of this question. 

You have stated that you make your issues of notes to the Western Islands in 
the month of March; in what way are those issues made ?—We send notes to our 
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" Apps. Ne. ¢7. = different agents at Inverary, Campbeltown and Rothsay; they issue.them upon 
a ~ discounting bills. — ; -— ‘. 4 | aed 
Sebee ee -- - Do you send your principal supplies of notes to them at any particular. pera 
“Roger Ayton. of the a We oad fen pti week as they are wanted, during the spring 
(86 April.) and summer months. : 6 7 
| How do you explain the answer that you gave before, that you: were only going 
- to make your issues now ?—The notes are required in March with - the -sprin 
: markets, and go on weekly. I have not been much in the country to understand 
‘ whether they have suffered anything by it or not; I have been mostly here since 
that time. - e # | 3 oot 
_ +. Do you not issue notes to those districts during the winter ?-—Very litte supply 
is required ; in fact, the notes are returned in payment of rents; they make their 
‘ purchases in the Highland districts, and patahd any business is transacted during 
the winter months. We keep a sufficient supply of notes to answer all the purposes 
at the agencies; but in the spring months, when the markets in the Highlands 
- gommence, those agencics come into greater operation, and they require constant 
supplies of money froin us. A 2 Ah , : | 
_. You-have stated that the price of cattle has fallen considerably in Scotland in con- 
_ sequence of the limitation of the issues of small notes ?—Since I have been. here, 
.. I have seen a gevtleman from the Highlands, who has stated so to me; It was not 
. from my own personal knowledge, but from his statement of the fact that I-men- 
tioned it. | 
.Can you give an example as to any cash credit which is kept with you, of the 
amount which has been drawn out upon credit of a certain sum in any particular 
time 2—The operations are sometimes very numerous ; in one instance jn our bank 
there was a. 500/, cash: credit. amount; the operations on which amounted to 
35,000/. ‘The transactions were so numerous that it required :two or three aheets 
_ of paper to. make.out the account. _ - & _ 
In what length of time ‘—In. twelve months, 
. - De your. notes circulate much.in the Islands?—A good deal. =. - 
Do you know whether any fall of prices has taken place there; im consequeace 
‘ofthe limitation,of the issues of small notes ?—What I can say is merely, from 
information. tt ee ee ee Oy  aiisn ste e law:. 
_ [s-there sufficient silver in the Western. Islands ?-—I have:not beea there ntyself. 
~~. Are you ever called. upon to supply silver?-—No, -we ‘are not called. ypon to 
_. supply: silver, except a supply to the fish-curers when they goout. oo 


x 


’ Mr. Robert Paul, called in; and Exammed:. 

Mr. .. YOU are. secretary to the Commercial Bank of Scotland?—-Iam.... - ... 
Robert Pawl. . | How long have you been in that situation ?—I have been. secretary, only about 
\——__-——’_ three years; but before that time ] was accountant. to the bank, and was so from 

$becommencementofit, 6... «|. : | hae ee 
... So that yoy are well acquainted with the mode of transacting business -in that 

bank ?-—I have some acquaintance with it. | ae . Aas 
». - The means that a bank in Scotland has of carrying on its business are its own 
. capital, the sums deposited in its hands, and the paper currency which it is able to 
keep out in circulation, are they not ?-—Those are the means ofa bank that issues 
motes. 5 7. | ae: . 
The Committee are informed, that it is the custom in Scotland of all the banks 
to give interest upon the sums deposited in their hands, and that they receive sums 
in deposit of 107, and upwards r—lIt is. | . Se . . eyes ae 
_. Of course, if. the paper currency were abolished, that amount would be deducted 
.” from the means possessed by the bank of carrying on its business, and its loss would 
- be the loss of the profit it would derive from those means, and also the expense that 
‘might be entailed upon it by the substitution of a gold currency ?—Thbat would be 
_. the loss of direct profit arising from the. circulation of notes, ae the actual expense 

;. .we would also have to bear by the substitution of a gold for a paper currency. 

Supposing the sum in circulation in small notes in Scotland to amount. to about 
, 1,890,000 7, and that you'were compelled to supply the place of that.sum by 
_ 1,800,000, sovereigns, would you not require to, be possessed of a greater quantity 
than those 1,800,000 sovereigns, in order to carry on your business ?>—At present, 
we are required! to be possessed of a considerably greater amount of notes than 


what are. actually in circulation; and I imagine we would require to be possessed 


Will 


even ofa larger proportion of gold than we are at present of notes. .. 


a 
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. 2 Wall. you have. the goodness to: explain to the Committee in what way you aaa E 


"that larger supply would be rendered necessary ?—I think a paper circulation: is. 


«much more economical than a:metallic one ;.that paper can effect what: gold can- 
: not; and that .we should require for.the general circulation of the covery. a. os 
| larger amount of gold than we at present require in small notes. . | 
uc Why-do you think so ?—It has been found, as I have before stated,. thet paper. 

cap effect what gold'cannot; that it is a more economical form of currency.: If the 


‘qaestion is put. upon ‘the. supposition of a gold currency being substituted for: a 


sgmpall«note one, then-I must: put the answer on the supposition, that, in that case, the. 


banks would not give the present rate of interest upon deposits; and if so, there would: 


= 8 


bea much greater amount of currency in the hands of the. bupiunyed at. Jarge. 


. than: ashen the banks gave interest. That is one reason. 


‘* what we calt the 


‘ “Industry of the depositors, they are in general sums of money which they: do not, 


:+ The giving of interest by the banks is an inducement, therefore, to persons who: 
- hold notes to carry instantly to their bankers whatever sum they can spare *—Un- 
*. questionably, the giving of interest upon deposits is an inducement te-every person, 
‘. that has any surplus money in his hands, to place it in the hands'of. his banker ; 


and in the same way in the case of cash accounts, every payment by the holder of 


- .a cash account’ ‘into the bank, either diminishes the interest he has to pay to the. 
. bank, or; if the account should turn in. Kis favour, enables him. to get: interest frem 
». the bank, and: that is. a great inducement for every person to pay in daily: into his 


“bankers ‘hands ‘all the: money ‘which ‘he does not require for: the purposes: of his 
business. 

What effect do you think would be produced on the amount of: interest allowed 
: by the banks ‘on deposit. accounts, by a measure which should abolish the issue of 


~ small notes in Scotland ?— What the exact: diminution might be-{ cannot say:; ior, 


whether ‘interest: would be.allowed at : alls: zs beds a vey Sane Samael: 
must be made ‘from the present rate. ° y rt ae 

Are you of opinion that the banks ‘could riot! afford to see any thing tke. the. 
present rate of interest on deposit aecounts, if: they were deprived of the : profit of 


issuing their small notes, and biel a - anes pene of eupeureung send cure. 


ake hier Tam peri 
‘Is the interest: at- iprésent given pon deposits’ regulated. ‘by the: ‘amount of the 


| _ market-rate of interest at the time :—Yes, it is. 


“Do you think that deposits would vontinue to be. made with-the tanks « or: r allowed 


“* to-rénain'in their Hands, at a Fate of interest bearing a-much:less proportion than 
the rate at present given bears ‘to the market-rate of jnterest?-—I: am of opinion, that. 


in that case a very considerable portion of our present deposits would be withdrawn. 


The Committee. understand. that the deposits;in the Scotch banks may be divi-. 


ded into two classes, larger sums deposited by capitalists, and smaller sums from 
10/. to 100% and 2002. pounds, déposited by ' persons making small: savings ?— 


'- The deposit accounts consist of two branches. ‘ There is what ts called the running * 


““aécount of the merchants or retail dealers, and-also of the capitalists, where they. 
draw out and pay in from day to day, as their business requires. Then there is 
y Rentehcenrary Ae this form of receipt is given to persons for'much 

smaller sums, from 10/. and upwards; and those are commonly the’ savings of’ the 


"immediately require, and they remain very steadily in ‘the’ bankers hands, ane are 
’ ftom’ time to time accumulating. : a 

_ Do you pay interest on running accounts >— Yes, on every sum of ‘money in our. 
_ hands. _ 3 

At what rate per cent ?—At present, at the rate of four per cent: 

That is one per cent below the market-rate of interest?—Yes:. © Ll 

~ When you reduced’ the interest you allowed upon the deposit accounté ately, 


’ did you not ‘find yourselves compelled to raise it again, when the’ market-rate of , 
. interest varied ?—-It fell and rose’ with the market-rate of ‘interest: — 
Is not the inducement to make the small deposits ‘upon’ receipts ‘which’ you: 


ae 1 


“have spoken of, the power of obtainin Malt to with good security from the banks, 
on sums, so small, ‘that it would be di icult to obtain interest pon them with ‘good 
security ‘elsewhere ?—Yes, ° 

Which of those sorts of deposits, is it your opinion, ould be first affected. in 
* the way of withdrawing them’ from the bank, by disallowing. the resent rate of 
_ interest, or diminishing it materially ?>—The larger sums. 

Then, if the banks were:to endeavour to remunerate themselves for the profit 


they would lose by the sacrifice of their circulation, by lowering the interest upon 


deposits, the whole or the greater part of that would be imposed upon the smaller 
402. Ee deposits r—- 
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deposits ?—The loss would, in that event, fall upon all those whose money was 
continued in our hands. 

Is it your opinion, that those would chiefly consist of the smaller depositors, 
upon the receipts you have mentioned r—I do think so. 

Have you had any opportunities of witnessing the habits of the labouring classes 
of the people of Scotland, and can you speak to the utility of those deposits to 
them?—lI have had many opportunities, both professionally, and in various situa- 
tions in which I have been placed, of observing the effect of these deposits, and I 
do think that the system of the Scotch banks allowing the rate of interest which 
they have done upon those small deposits, has influenced very considerably the 
moral character and conditicn of the people of Scotland. 

What proportion do you think those small deposits bear to the whole amount of 
the deposits?—I should think fully one half. 

The Committee has been informed, that the amount of the whole deposits may 
be taken at about twenty millions ; is that your opinion ?—TI should think it may be 
about that sum. 

Then you think that about ten millions of those deposits consist of the small 
savings of the industrious classes of the community ?—-Fully ten millions. 

How long has this system existed in Scotland, of granting interest upon those 
small deposits?—I suppose it has existed since the present system of banking in 
Scotland was established, which is more than a century since. 

Are there many savings banks now established in Scotland ?—There are. 

How long have they existed ?>—They have existed only a few years. 

To what amount do they receive the contributions of the labouring classes >— 
The savings banks will receive 1s. from any person, and the moment that his 
deposit has accumulated to 10/., then it is paid into one of the banks in the 
name of the person: the savings banks do not take more than 10/. from any 
individual. 

Do not the banks allow a higher rate of interest on deposits made with them by 
the savings banks than on any other class of deposits: —In our bank the general 
rule is, that, upon all accounts of parish banks and savings banks, one half per 
cent more is allowed than is generally given. 

Is not that with the understanding, that when the amount of money deposited 
by any individual in the savings bank exceeds a certain sum, it is to be lodged 
with the bank upon the usual rate of interest?—It is understood to be the rule of 
all savings banks, that they do not take more than 10/. 

While the sums are in the hands of the savings banks, they are deposited by the 
savings banks with the public banks, are they not ?—They are. 

Which deposits, in the name of the savings banks, being to a greater amount 
than 10/,, bear interest with the banks in which they are deposited in favour of the 
savings banks?—TF'or the general funds of the savings banks there is an account 
opened in their names with a public bank. 

And they pay in more than 10/. and get interest upon it?—They pay in the 
whole balance of the receipts and payments of the day. 

When a savings bank pays a sum into a public bank, amounting to 101, is that 
entered in the name of the savings bank, or in the name of the depositors in the 
savings bank ?—In the name of the savings bank: the method is this; I will take 
for example the savings bank at Edinburgh ; the managers meet every Monday 
morning at the different branches, and they keep their general account with Sir 
William Forbes & Company; they pay in the whole balance of the day into 
that banking house, in the name of the savings bank. The general balance of the 


account consists, however, of parts, each of which is under 10/.; they receive 
Interest upon the daily balance of their account with the bankers ; the individual 


depositors, whenever the sum in the hands of the savings bank belonging to them 
amounts to 10/., Teceive Sir William Forbes & Company's receipt for the 104; 
it is taken out of the account of the savings bank and placed, as a distinct deposit, 
in the hands of Sir William Forbes & Company. | 

Then the savings banks may be considered as an extension of the system for- 
merly pursued by the public banks >—They are just an extension or subdivision of 
the deposit part of the banking system of Scotland, and I have some idea that they 
may have grown out of it. ‘They deal in shillings and we in pounds. 

After having received 10/., do you receive any smaller sum to be added to that 
from the same individual ?—We receive 14. or 243; we give a new receipt inclu- 
ding every fresh deposit. 

Have you known many instances of persons in the lower classes of life, servants 

| . | and 
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_ and others, who have come to you at your bank to make little additions to thcir 
savings ?>—I have known a great many instances of that kind. The ordinary way 
is this : there comes a man to-day to our counter with perhaps 20/., he receives 
a reccipt for it, and he comes back about the same time in the following year; he 
knows that there are 165. of interest due to him; he may perhaps pay in four 
guineas and get a receipt for 25/., he goes away again, and comes back the follow- 
ing year and makes another addition to it, and it accumulates in this way from 
year to year, and is seldom drawn out until the man, perhaps, has to build a cottage 
or buy a house ; or perhaps he may himself begin business, or set out his oldest 
son in the world, or it may be, furnish a house for his daughter, at her marriage. 
And such a deposit in the bank is often laid up for old aye, and in many instances, 
‘I have no doubt, has likewise been the means of enabling those in the humbler 
classes of society to give to their children what we, in Scotland, value above all the 
advantages of wealth—the benefits of an intellectual and religious education. 

You speak this from your own experience of what has happened, and you 
believe that this is taking place in innumerable instances all over Scotland ?— 
I have no doubt that such cases as I have mentioned have occurred very frequently 
throughout Scotland. I remember a poor servant, who at one tine was almost 
in despair of finding any employment, but having by the friendship of some indi- 
viduals obtained a good situation, she came back at the close of the year and 
gave me seven guineas to put in to the bank for her. And from year to year her 
deposit accumulated till it reached 357, when she married and furnished a house 
with it. I am acquainted with an individual, not certainly possessed of fortune, 
but who has a moderate income, with which he is satisfied, who gives every Satur- 
day night to each of his children a shilling, which is deposited in a small earthen 
Jar, which we know, in Scotland, by the name of “ The Penny Pig,” and those 
shillings whenever they amount to 10/. were put into the bank. Every six months 
the little fund arising from the Saturday’s shillings is added to the receipt in the 
bank, and the person calculates, going on at this rate, that before his children are 
21 years of age, he will thus, without any sensible loss to himself, have secured 
to each of them about 100/. | 


Is that owing so much to any particular system of banking in Scotland, as to the | 


general wise intention of saving money where a man can?—There is no doubt a 
stin:ulus given to such a practice by receiving four per cent interest, which at the 
end will be found to form no small part of the accumulated sum. - 

That would be the same in any place at any bank where a regular interest is paid 
upon deposits >— Where the same rate of interest was paid; but I mention this as 
a mere example to show the manners of the country, and what my general impres- 
sion is as to the tendency of the system, and its practical effects in promoting 
frugal, economical, sober and provident habits in the people. 

You have spoken of the advantages afforded by this system, by the encou- 
ragement of industry ; is there not an advantage to the public from the gathering 
of those small capitals together, forming part of the deposits of the bank, and so 
being lent out again in large sums like other capital, for the purpose of being ap- 
plied to increase the power of productive industry >—The Scotch banks form a sort 
of reservoir for receiving the small sums of capital scattered throughout the com- 
munity, and then sending them forth into the channels of trade, so as to promote 
the commerce, manufactures and agriculture of the country. 7 

The Committee understand that the Scotch banks are in the habit of granting 
cash accounts, upon the security of two persons, and sometimes of one person, for 
the accommodation of people in business >—The cash accounts form a very Impor- 
tant part of: the system of the Scotch banks. 

What do you think is the advantage the public derive from those cash accounts, 


in the mode in which they are carried on?—The original principle upon which 
cash accounts were granted was this—not to furnish a capital, but to assist persons. 


of small capital, to provide them with the means of obtaining what money is 
necessary for meeting the smaller payments that occur in the course of their 


business. | - 
Can you exhibit any form of one of those cash accounts, showing the mode in 
which the interest is stated upon them ?—I have here a Schedule of the interest 


calculation on a cash account, -to the amount ef 400/. for one month. - 


~ [The same was delivered in, and is as follows :| 
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Note.—There is a shorter method in practice with the banks, but it is the same in prin- 
” ciple with this, which is the more obvious and intelligible form of making up 
the interest account. : ~ Da oss 
at ; 

May that be considered as a fair specimen of the mode in which a cash account 
of that nature is carried on, and a probable account of the operations for the time 
upon a credit of that extent?r—lI consider it as a fair specimen of acash account, 
well operated upon during the currency of one month, ve 

What are the facilities that exist in obtaining this sort of advantage, compared 
with those of obtaining an ordinary loan ?--When. a person applies for-a cash 
account, which is not an immediate advance of money on the part of the bank, 
but a conferring of the power or privilege of drawing upon the bank to the extent 
specified, the person proposes two or more personal sureties: a bond is made out, 
~ and he draws as occasion requires.. In this way, he has. never, more from the 
bank than is absolutely necessary for the purposes of his business. . The account 
is never recalled, unless’ it has ceased to be beneficial to the bank, by having 
been but little operated upon, and thus not having: promoted the ‘circulation of 
the bank’s notes. Whenever it becomes a dead advance, thé bank éalls itup. Ia 
the case of a person obtaining a loan, he would probably, in the first place, have 
to pay the interest down at once ; he would have to pay it upon the whole sum, 
whether he should require it ultimately or not, and it would be liable to be recalled 
by the lender at his pleasure. ae ae oT ze 

What is the expense of a bond for a cash account ?>—It depends upon the sum. 
Upon a cash account for 500/. the cost originally of the stamp is 4/. and there 
is a small charge for writing it. That is the whole expense of obtaining such a 
_cash account. ee ee | 
The total expense is the stamp, and the expense of writing out the instrument ? 
—A cash account for 500 /. will cost somewhat above 6/. We in .general charge 
half a guinea per cent for writing the bond. ee 2 

Is that considerably less than the expense of borrowing 400/. would be by way 
of an ordinary bond ?—Much less; the expense of any other kind of bond, would 
be much greater than that. | ke ee 

In that case you have a solicitor to employ to obtain the loan, and his charges 
to pay >—The borrower would be involved in that expense. . . 

What would be the expense of discounting a bill for 5004. at twelve months? 
—In discounting bills, there is no expense beyond the stamp; ‘but in the case 
supposed, we should not discount a bill at twélve months for 5004 generally 
speaking. - | ok Bate eee ee 

Supposing that the system of cash credits caquld. not be carried on after the 
small-note circulation was withdrawn, would the banks object to discount a bill to 
an individual, of whose solvency they were satisfied, -at a long date, with an. uader- 
standing that he should pay the proceeds of that: bill into the bank, and draw the 
money out as his occasions might require?—-No person would do that, for he 
would be subject to a loss. Supposing the small-note circulation to be withdrawn, 
he then could not get interest as he now does upgn the balance that. he paid in, he 
would have to pay a discount, at the beginning of the . transaction; upon the bill, 
and would be involved in an expense which would: go-greatly to prevent such 
applications. | SO ee or ee 
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Is it your opinion that the banks would not allow interest upon money depo- 
sited with them, if the small-note circulation were withdrawn?—--Not at the 
present rate. 

You calculate that the total amount of deposits at a loose calculation, in the 
hands of the Scotch banks, may be considcred as twenty millions °—Yes. 

Upon which it is the general practice to allow four per cent. >—Yes. 

Then 800,000 2. may be considered as the interest paid upon the amount of 
deposits in the hands of the Scotch banks ?—Yes. 

Supposing the Scotch banks generally should say, we cannot afford to'pay four 
per cent, we will hereafter pay three and a half per cent, making 700,000 /. 
annually, instead of 800,000 /.; what effect do you think that would have upon 
the great mass of deposits?—I cannot venture upon an answer to the question: 
the effect supposed could not exist probably by itself. I am of opinion that the 
withdrawing of the sinall-note circulation, would so materially derange the whole 
system as it at present exists, that I am unable to forecast the state of things which 
might arise, and therefore cannot suppose that the only effect of the change would 
be, the diminution of any particular amount of interest upon the deposits. 

The Committce only want you to inform them what you think would be the 
effect of a reduction of a half per cent interest upon the amount of deposits in 
the hands of the Scotch banks ; do you think it would reduce very materially the 
amount of deposits made with the Scotch banks r—I do. 

dn what way would a sum withdrawn from one of the Scotch banks be applied 
by the party to whom it belonged?—It might be applied in various ways. One 


. effect of the change might be this: those accustomed to receive four per cent for 


their money, being anxious still to have the enjoyments to which they have been 
accustomed, might seek to invest it In a manner far less secure, and betake them- 
selves, perhaps, to many modes of investment, with a view of keepine up their 
income, which might be very hazardous and precarious. 

You think it likely they would employ it in trade and in other speculations, 
rather than keep it as a deposit in the hands of the Scotch banks?—I tlnnk that 
many would. . 

Might not the employment of capital in that manner in the extension of trade 
be very useful to the country generally?—I do not think it could be so useful 
‘when issued in that way, as when issued by the banks. 

Why not P—Because it is the proper business of the banker to seek out for the 
best opportunities for employing his capital, and individual holders of capital cannot 
have the same opportunities that he has. 

Do not you think an individual holder of 500/. is the best judge of the mode in 
which it can be best and most profitably applied?—He is, and therefore at present 
he puts it into a bank; but he might be more apt to err, if he were seeking to 
employ it in trade. 

What sum per annum does the holder of 500/, as a deposit with the bank, 
receive at four per cent ?>—Twenty-pounds. 

Then in case the bank should reduce the interest paid to him from 201. 
to 17/2. 10s.; do you think the difference of the ad 10s, received by that 
individual, would induce him to engage in rash and unprofitable speculations :— 
To a person whose whole fortune is 500/., 24. 108. a year is no doubt a very 
considerable object. 

But is not it a great object to the same man not to lose his money by embark- 
ing in a rash speculation r—Certainly it is; but he might become the dupe of some 
person, who might prevail with him to give him the 500 /. in order to embark in 
some speculation, in the hope of making up the 20/. which he had been accus- 
tomed to receive; or perhaps he might even expect more. It might open a wide 
door for the encouragement of many false hopes. 

Do you find, practically, a great many dupes among those people in Scotland who 
trade on their own capital?—There are both dupers and dupes in Scotland, as 
well as everywhere else. 

' Are there not a vast number of persons in Scotland*who trade in the same way 
in which English persons trade, namely, upon their own Capital, without any 
reference to a bank, and who employ their funds in the extension of their own 
business if it can be profitably extended ?—There are many such persons. 

You said, that in your opinion, there would be a much greater circulation 
required if the small payments in Scotland were made through the medium of a 
gold currency, than is now required when those payments are made through the 

medium 
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medium of small notes ; what is your reason for coming to that conclusion ?/—One 
reason I have already stated, the interest being reduced, there would be less 
inducement for persons to pay their cash into the hands of their bankers, and thus 
a greater amount would be always out of their hands. At present we issue a great 
many notes in the morning, which in the course of the day are employed in carry- 
ing on the transactions of business. They pass from hand to hand, and return to 
the bank again before the business closes. 

Assuming that there are two millions of small notes in circulation in Scotland 
now, do you think that more than two millions of sovereigns would be requisite 
to be put ijn circulation to conduct the same business which is now conducted by 
the two millions of small notes?—TI do. 

Why should not two millions of sovereigns do as much business as two millions 
of small notes?—They do not pass so quickly from hand to hand, they are less 
easily transmissible. 

You think persons would retain in their hands the sovereigns, whereas they do 
-not now retain the notes >No; they might not in every case retain them. | 

Supposing you gave notice that you would give a person who lodged five sove- 
reigns with you three and a half per cent, why should that person prefer retaining 
his sovereigns in his own hands, where they were producing nothing, to taking 
three and a half per cent from you for the use of them ?>—Probably, if we gave 
three and a half per cent he would place them in our hands ; but I find that I am 
speaking about a state of things of which we have no experience, and how matters 
might be adjusted I cannot attempt to foretell. A gold circulation in Scotland is 
a thing so completely alien to all our habits and experience that it is almost 
impossible, with any precision, or in a satisfactory way, to state to the Committee 
all the variety of effects which might arise, or what the consequences would be in 
any particular respect. | | 

Do you think there is any disposition to hoard gold in Scofland ?—Quite the 
contrary hitherto, but that has been under a note circulation. 

Might they not have gold now if they pleased ?— Yes. 

But they show no disposition to acquire it ?—They show the greatest disposition 
to get quit of it when it comes into their hands. ) 

Therefore there is no probability that, when gold should constitute the basis of 
the currency, any man would prefer keeping twenty sovereigns in an unproductive 
state rather than to get three and a half per cent for them, if three and a half per 


cent might be had?—Be it so. I have been much struck with what I believe to be 


a fact, and which I mention here only as an illustration of the superior power of a 
paper over a metallic currency: I think it must be admitted, that, in the year 
1792, the general trade of this country, and all the transactions arising out of it, 
were not nearly one half of what they were in the year 1819. In the former year 
the circulation of Great Britain was partly paper and partly gold: in the latter 


year it was entirely paper. It is calculated that, i both cases, the total circulation - 


of the country amounted to fifty millions; which appears to prove, that fifty 
millions of currency, consisting partly of paper and partly of gold, can effect a 
great deal more than fifty millions of currency consisting entirely of gold. 
Another fact has struck me much in thinking upon this subject; but I state these 
things with the greatest humility and deference, and mention them as illustrations of 
the opinion I have given, and which have occurred to me in the course of my 
reading. It has been supposed, that in France, before the revolution, there were a 
hundred millions of money in circulation, consisting entirely of metal, and that there 
was just about the same amount circulating throughout England, a very great part 
of which was in paper; yet surely the transactions of England, arising out of its 
extended commerce and trade, must have been much more than those of France ; 
-at least, I should humbly think so. 

The question the Committee are discussing is not whether they should put an 
end to paper circulation, but whether they should substitute sovereigns for that 
portion of the paper circulation which amounts to less than 52 You havea 
branch at Tain have not you?—We have. 


And at Tain small notes are issued '-~By far the greater part of the notes issued. 


at the Tain branch consists of small notes. | a 
Do not you conceive the business of Tain might be done, retaining the paper 

circulation above 5/., but substituting sovereigns for the paper circulation below 5/. ¢ 

~—We could not maintain our Tain branch. I can reason only upon what I think 
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is the inevitable consequence of the change—the suppression of such branches 
as that at Tain. 

Supposing you put Tain for the future on the footing on which Liverpool is a 
present >—I know nothing of Liverpool. I do not know any thing experimentally 
of the state of things throughout England. 

Supposing a law is passed prohibiting the circulation of notes below 5 /. in 
England, and compelling bankers in England to make all their small payments 
below 5/. in sovereigns, what security is there that the circulation of the northern 
countics mn England will not be supplied by the Scotch notes >—Both the bankers 
and the community at large in the north of England have it always in their power 
to refuse them. 

So have the community at large the power to refuse notes in Scotland, bave 
they not:—Yes, but they form the common currency of Scotland. 

But supposing the people chose to take the Scotch notes, 1s there any thing to 
prevent the establishment, by the Commercial Bank of Edinburgh, of a branch 
in Northumberland >—I believe the late act has made some change in that respect. 

There was nothing to prohibit you from establishing a bank in N orthumberland, 
was there >—We always understood that there was: that no bank, having more 
than six partners, could establish themselves in England ; and m point of fact, there 
is no Scotch bank that hus a branch in England. 

Not-even if the branch consisted of five persons >—There is no such thing as a 
‘branch consisting of five persons. 

Was it never discussed at the Commercial Bank, the having an agent at New- 
castle ?—-No, we never entertained an idea that we could establish a branch in 


any part of England. 


o your notes circulate in England ?—I have no doubt that they do: the truth 


is, the people in the north of England are rather fond of them; they consider 


them a very solid and substantial sort t of currency. 

Being a less expensive medium of circulation they prefer them ?—They do. 

Do not you think that they would prefer them still more when they could get 
no small notes of their own?—Yes ; but the legislature could prevent that at once 
by not makiny them a legal tender in England. 

They are not a legal tender now ; do you mean by making it illegal to take them 


_ if the people chose to take them ?—The legislature could “certainly devise some 


means, if they enone it expedient, of preventing the issue of Serer notes in 
England. 

‘Doe any mode occur to. you by which you could prevent parties who are willing 
to take them, from the taking them in the course of their transactions ?—I am, not 
legislator enough for that. 

You attribute the moral and intellectual improvement of the people of Scotland 
in a considerable degree to the establishment of branch banks, and the facilities 


_ which are given ‘to parties to make deposits of small sums with the banks ?—[ndeed 


Ido. . 


"What is the most porthern branch that you have ?—Thurso, 


_.Is that the most northern branch bank in Scotland at present ?~——I_ believe it. is. 
Is there any branch in the Western Islands ?>—None. 


Then the people there ‘have no means of lodging small sums by way. of deposit 
in the banks -——There is a constant intercourse between the ead and the west- 


coast of the main fand. 


r 


‘Do you mean that a small farmer, or a servant in the Westem Tslands, having 


-  gaved 10/,, has the means of lodging that in a bank, and receiving interest upon 
- the deposit -—He ‘may always find some opportunity of getting: it coeveyed either 
*- to Greenoek, Glasgow of Inverness once a year. * 


Do they in point t of fact make deposits with the banks tn soit of fact they do 
so; if there are fewer deposits from that part of Scotland Lig from nt other 1 it is 
probably because there is less wealth there. | 

In point of fact those people in Mull and in Sky who jinve saved money have an 


opportunity of lodging it in some branch bank r—'They have an opportunity of 
' ‘doing 


it.certainly.: There is such a constant intercourse between ue istand: of Sky 


; “and the’ Clyde; or Inverness. 


‘Do you koow any thing of the: silver circulation of the Western Islands P— 


- “¥do-not. 


For all pacts under 107. do not the savings banks afford the samie fecility of 
deposit 
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depesit ‘that the banking: establishments do ?—For all the small payments. _I. have 
said that they take shillings. ety Os ae 

, . Are there any saviags banks established in the Hebrides?—I do not kuow. . 

_.. Yu say you have branches at Tain and at Thurso; you are probably acquainted 
with the nature of the transactions that take place in those districts generally ?—- 
_ I shall mention one description of business in the, county. of Caithness, which is 
__ transacted by.our agent at Thurso. There are in that, quarter several native 
_, drovers, who purchase.the black cattle of the country, which they pay for in small 
_ motes to the country people on delivery of their cattle, and this enables the farmer 
; to pay. his rent and other expenses in due time; now I imagine that if the branches 
were withdrawn there would be an end to this system, for the farmers would not 


a very readily give the drovers credit in the purchase of their cattle, and they would 


be dependent for sales on such drovers as would choose to come so far north, who 
- would give them but low prices from want of competition; and I think that few 
., would run the risk of going to Caithness with bags of gold to purchase cattle. 
_ I may. mention aiso as to the district of Thurso, that there are seven licensed 
_ distillers there: .in those distilleries there are about 4,750 barrels of beer consumed, 
. and the price. may be stated at about 6,000 4 and the charges of fuel, wages, &c. 
., are about 3,000/. making 0,o00/. of total out-lay, exclusive of the duties ; and itis 
only the revenue that is paid in notes of 5/. and upwards. We have also a 
branch at. Wick in the same. county, which is one of the principal fishing stations ; 
we have only had the experience of one fishing season, but if the.Committee wish 
_ it.I can state from.adocument.I have here the nature of the transactions that took 
place in the, course of the last year :— _ oe ee oe ee ee 
The herring fishery is carried on at Wick and its neighbourhood to a. much 
, greater extent than in any other place in Great Britain. It. gives employment to 
_ 44,020 individuals, . who are solely accupied in that branch of business during the 
fishing season, and classed in the following manner, as taken from a book kept last 
year for information on fishery matters: There are 4,879 fishermen, or boatmen ; 
4,700 seamen, partly curing herrings on board of the vessels in the harbour; 522 
_ coopers ; 350 labourers, and 181 fish-corers ; aod 3,388 women employed in gutting 
and salting the herrmgs. = rd 
Of the persons employed in the herring fishery, about one half of the fishermen, 
‘or 2,400'men, come from Buckie, Avoch,.“‘Fisher Row, Orkneys, ‘West Highlands, 
and some other places in the Murray Firth, and Firtli of Forth: of the woinen, 
' 860 come generally from the places the fishermen do, particularly’ Buékie, Avoch, 
West Highlands and Orkney, and the whole or nearly so of the seamen come from 
' the several parts whence the vessels they sail on belong to; being partly’ Irish, 
’° English, French and Dutch; but the greater proportion belong to Scotland. 
Thus. about 7,960, out of 14,020 persons employed here last year,’ caine hither 
from other places; speaking generally, the fishenes furnish etnployment to: about 
97,000 natives, and as many individuals from other places. ‘°° °° 7- ° 
'"- There were last year employed’ here and its neighbourhood 1/068 boats, -‘the 
whole of which were manned by natives and belonged to the country, except 410, 
which, with their ‘crews, repaired from the places stated above ; ‘on ‘the whole, the 
“average may be struck very nearly at two-thirds of the boats employed ‘being 
Caithness, and one-third from other places. ‘Lhe boats are manned .accprding to 
their size,:some of the sinallest class four men, others five, and the largest six. It 
- muy be.noticed that the boats from other places have a crew of five and six, men. 
Each boat is generally divided amongst her crew into shares, the fishermen.are 
- thus almost all individually more or less proprietors, and the herrings, they: catch 
. are delivered. to a, curer by previous contract, at a fixed rate per.crane .or barrel, 


_. With a sug in name of bounty. The fishermen in very few mstances cure, their 


own fish, and sell them on their own account, the general practice being, as;above 
stated. es eo OF abe. ; a re Mee wot mah Mee % fo ie SS 2 ce a RY fee Fd oo 

_ ,The average number of cranes one boat from the south may catch, may. be taken 
at 350, the value of which when divided among the crew, may leave 35/,: to each, 
_ besides other perquisites, on deducting the expense. of Jiving, &c. 1 consider that 
354.18 a very, moderate allowance of clear profit to.each south country fisherman, who 


_ . is an-owner.oy shareholder of a boat. As to Caithvess boats, J may state.,the 


profit at 20/. of a shareholder ; it may be remarked that there are. many, pergons 
employed as fishermen who are not boat proprietors, and are. fixed at a; tertain 
rate for the season. In successful seasons, such of the boat proprietors as.adopt 
_ this place are considerable gainers. === eR ae te pie eee 4 
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The average sum which a south country fisherman may be supposed to carry 
away with him is stated at 25/. but many instances have occurred in successful 
seasons, and even last year, of a crew earning no less than 350/. which would 
leave 300 /. to be carried out of the country. The strange fishermen almost inva- 
riably carry home their earnings in bank-notes. 

The circulation at this season in question is augmented to a degree totally be- 
yond what a district situated so far north might be supposed to require. Buyers 
and curers resort from all parts, and pay for the herrings they purchase in ready 
money. Freights of salt are another principal means of doing so, but the sums 


‘circulated in this period chiefly arise from the payments made by the regular 


eurers to the fishermen and others employed ; on a fair mode of calculation, it may 
be estimated that 140,o00/, is put in circulation by the payments made to the 
fishermen, coopers, &c. 

The small notes are almost the only medium used in the circulation in this dis- 
trict. The reason is obvious, because the smallness of their value throws them 
into the hands of all classes, and as the fishers, coopers, women and others em- 
ployed, are poor, the requisition of large notes by them seldom takes place. 

Another matter of experience may be adverted to; it frequently happens that 
foreign vessels, coming here to buy or cure herrings, tender gold in payment. The 
fishermen, who are ignorant and illiterate, invariably refuse to take it, no doubt in 
dread of imposition from bad and counterfeit metal, and always ask for bank-notes 
for their herrings. It even occurred last year, that many of the strangers carried 
gold with them, which they were obliged to get exchanged for notes, as those 
having bank-notes could purchase herrings at 1s. and 25. per barrel cheaper than thoee 
having gold. 

Last fishing season was one of. the most productive ever known in this quarter, 
not fewer than 180,588 barrels of herrings were cured at Wick, and around the 
coast as far as Dunbeath, a distance of about twenty miles, as taken from the 
fishery books; 20,000 tons of salt imported, and upwards of 60,000 tons of 
shipping employed during at least one half of the year in that trade, namely, the 
fishing. | 

Is that statement made from your own knowledge ?—This is a report from our 
agent at Wick. We were anxious to know after the experience of one season the 
general result. The leading fact established by this document, with respect to last 
year, is, that at Wick alone it is estimated that 140,000/. was put into circulation 
by payments made to the fishermen and coopers, and that the small notes are 
almost the only ones used for that purpose. 

Do you mean that there was the sum of 140,000/, actually outstanding at one 


- time, or that there were payments backwards and forwards to that amouatr—Not 


that there was that amount outstanding at one time. | 

Do you anticipate, in the event of the substitution of a gold currency in the 
country, that the gold would have a constant tendency to leave the country, and 
that you would have to pay the expense of its transmission’—The great teacher, 
Experience, bas shown us that there is a constant return of our money to head- 
quarters. There seems to be some principle or other which uniformly operates to 
create a deterinination of moncy to Edinburgh from the distant parts of Scotland, 
and from Scotland to London; hence we have to feed our brauches constantly 
with notes, even in those places where local exchanges amongst the banks are 
established ; this necessarily brings a great many notes into the hands of our agent, 
but even to these places we have uniformly to send fresh supplies of notes. 

You were asked with regard to the power of a given quantity of gold te 
perform the same operations with the same amount of paper, whetber you 
thought that people would keep their sovereigns in their pockets instead of 
depositing them with you, if you gave them three and a half per cent upon 
the deposit of them. If you were to give the same rate of interest upon the 
deposit of sovereigns that you now give upon the deposit of notes, the Com- 
mittee presume that the quickness with which the sovereigns would return upon 
you in the shape of deposits, would be equal to that with which the notes return 
upon your—There might be some difference, because the transmission of gold is 
a very different thing trom the transmission of notes. A person residing twenty 
miles from Edinburgh, coming into possession -of a quantity of sovereigns, would 
not so easily send them into his account. in Edinburgh.as the same amount of notes. 
_ But persons in. Edinburgh would pay sovereigns in as freely as they do notes, if 
they got the same rate of interest for them ?—Probably they might. 

7s But 
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_ But if they did not get the same rate of interest, you are of opinion that they 
would not retorn them as quickly >—No. 

If they got no interest at all, would they return them as quickly ?—Certainly not. 

To return to the subject of cash accounts, is the Committee right in under- 
standing that the class of persons who usually obtain cash accounts, are the smalle 
traders and persons who set up with a small capitalp—Yes. | 

Is it found that those persons can obtain two of their friends to become security 
for them in a cash account, when they could not obtain two of their friends to be- 
‘come security for a loan, which might be recalled at the option of the lender ?— 
I have no doubt of it. 

Is it the custom of the banks to recal their cash accounts, 1f the cash account 
is operated upon by an industrious tradesman so as to benefit the bank ?-—In the 
case supposed they are never recalled. : 

The banks have the power of recalling them ?—They have the power, but in 
point of fact they are not recalled so long as the sureties remain solvent, and the 
person in whose name the account is held is conducting his business and operating 
on his account in such @ way as to make it beneficial to the bank. : 

When a cash account is applied for, does the bank always make inquiry as to 
the nature of the business that is to be carried on with it, and the amount which 
will be necessary for carrying on that business >— There is nothing that we are more 
jealous of than the granting of cash accounts, and when an application is made, 
the most strict inquiry is instituted as to the character, habits and business of the 
applicant, and especially the means which he has of promoting the circulation of 
the bank-notes, and our small notes more particolarly. | 


If a person is carrying on a manufacture or a trade, or the business of agricul- | 


ture, and applies for a cash account, is it the practice of the bank to inquire to 
what extent he will probably require to operate upon that account in. his ordinary 
business ; and if he asks for a larger cash account than they think necessary for his 
ordinary business, is it their practice to reduce it, and to grant it for a less amount? 
—lI have known many instances irr which an application for a cash account was 
made, and where the applicant was refused the amount asked for, because it did 
not appear to the bank that he could beneficially employ the account to that 
extent. . Ss 
' Do you mean beneficial to the bank ?—Beneficially to the bank, and beneficially 
also to himself; for a cash account will never be beneficial to the bank unless it is 
beneficial to the holder of it. | 

How often in the year does the bank usually think that a eash account, to be 
profitable to them, ought to be turned over >—I would say, that no cash account is 
at alt well operated apon, unless at the close of it the amount of the transactions 
ow each side & at the very least five times the amount of the grant; and in many 
- instances the transactions are in a far higher proportion than that. 

Within what pertod ?—In the course of a year. | 

If a cash account is operated upon much less frequently than the first number 
of times you have stated, is it the habit of the banks to recall such cash accounts? 
-——If the operations upon the account become unfrequent, we first give the holder 
a hint; and when it becomes altogether stagnant,-and continues so for any length 
of time, we intimate to him that at a fixed period, probably at the following term, 
whatever it may be, he must pay it up unless he can begin again to render it ope- 
rative and useful. , 

Is the bank compelled to this course of conduct by a due attention to its own 


interest >—Certatnly. 


Do you consider the class of persons who have the greater part of those cash 


accounts in Scotland, to be a class that are of considerable importance in consider- 
ing the productive: industry of the country ?—I do. 
o what number do those cash accounts, in your opinion, amount alt over Scot- 
' Jand ?—The only calculation that I have made upon that point leads me to think 
that there may be from ten to twelve thousand cash accounts throughout Scotland: 
To what sums do they extend ; what is the lowest and what is the highest sum ? 
=F have krown @ cash account for 504; in our bank we have very few cash 
accounts above 1,000 4; but there may be cash accounts of large manufac. 
turers, and persons engaged im extensive concerns, to a greater amount. As 
You have said that the greater number of accounts are smaller accounts, held by 
persons of small capital ; what proportion do you think there are of 5007. and 
under ?=By far the greater number of cash accounts are under 500/. 
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How much do you think the amount of capital that is thus rendered available 
to the productive industry of the country,. by means of cash accounts, may be esti- 


‘mated at?—Taking the average of the cash accounts at 500/. which, however, is 


not a correct average with regard to the numerical amount of the cash accounts, for 
I have already said that by far the greater number are for sums under 5004, but 
if we suppose the average on the whole to be 500/., and that there are twelve 
thousand of them, that js six millions. : 

Do you think that six millions is above the sum that is available Pp—No, I do not 
think it is above it. , - | ; 

Of that six millions how much do you think is actually drawn out at any one 
time upon the average -—Upon the average two thirds of it. © 

About four millions >—Yes. | 

Can those cash accounts be by possibility rendered the instruments of overe 
trading or excessive speculation ?—I do not think they can, for two reasons; in the 
first place, they are chiefly for small sums; and in the second place, there is such 
a constant return to the bank of the money, and such repeated operations upon 
the accounts, that they would not subserve the purposes of over-trading, which 
always requires a dead advance of money. . 

Are they not to be considered as the means of rendering vested capital, that is 
capital vested in houses or lands, or other fixed securities, to the amount of six 
millions, available for the purposes of productive industry by means of credit esta- 
blished upon the basis of that property ?—Yes. 

If the cash accounts were called up, you have stated that four millions is the sum 
that would be required to be paid by the country to the banks, which is now 
borrowed upon the credit of fixed capital -—Yes. . 

Supposing a law were now passed to abolish the circulation of small notes in 
Scotland, would that be attended with a recall of the cash accounts ‘—It would 
immediately, supposing the abolition to take place now. 

Supposing that a law were passed enacting the cessation of the small note 
currency within six years, what would be the effect upon the cash accounts ?— 
I should think that the moment the law was passed the banks would set themselves 
to prepare for the state of things which should arise when it came to take effect, 
and we would begin immediately to call up our cash accounts, and in the 
course of the six years do it gradually, that at the end of that period this form of 
investment of our capital might be almost completely annihilated. | 

So that within six years, in that case, the country would be called upon for the 
repayment of four millions of money, vested in productive industry >—I should 
think so; and I may mention that, in point of fact, the prospect has taken effect 
in some degree already ; for, since the beginning of February, we have suspended 
the consideration of by far the greater number of applications for cash accounts 
that have been received by us, waiting till this question is disposed of. 

Are you of opinion that the proposed measure would cause the withdrawment 
of the branches in distant parts of the country ?—I have stated so, 

Those branches could not afford the means of paying their own expense, but by 
the profit afforded by the circulation of your notes ?>—That is certainly one great 
object we have in view in planting branches. | 7 . 

Supposing that the. business of any particular place in which there are now 
three or four banking establishments established, were to be reduced in point of 
profit by the proposed measure, so as not to be capable of supporting those three 
or four different establishments, might not the profits of the business in that 
country support the expense of one or two establishments r—I cannot say whether 
it would or not. | 

If it were found to be so, one establishment might be kept up where four had 
been formerly kept up; do you think that would be of advantage to that part of 
the country >—I do not; for I think the competition which exists in places where 
there are more banks than one, is of very great advantage, both to the banks 
themselves and to the public at large. 

Is there not a constant spirit of competition among the banks in Scotland 
whenever they are established in the same places?—No doubt there is. 1 think 
there is just that degree of competition and rivalry on the one side, and that mea- 
sure of friendship and good understanding on the other, which, like the power of 
opposite forces, keeps the machine firm and steady. 

Is not the main principle which produces that result, the desire of each of the 
banking cstablishments to promote its own interest Pp— Unquestionably. 

| If 
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that done practically in Scotland, -by means of the bank which has a branch at 
both of the places >—Certainly, it is done with the greatest facility where that 
state of things exists. 

If all the branches but one were, In consequence of the reduction of the profits 
of the bank, to be withdrawn from any particular place, would that place have the 
means of remitting money to a distant part of the country where that bank had 
no branch, or would it have the power of discounting bills upon such distant part 
of the country ?—Not by any means with the same degree of facility which is now 
possessed. For example, we have a branch at Annan, so have the British Linen 
Company: if we were to withdraw our branch from Annan, there would not 
exist the same facility to the trader there to get money transmitted to Lanark, 
where we alone have a branch, nor could his bill be discounted probably upon the 
same terms. 

Then the result of this would be, that the mode of mercantile sonidiuniention 
between the distant parts of Scotland would be very much interrupted and im- 
peded ?—TI think it would. 

What do you think is the guard against an over issue of notes by the Scotch 
banks ?—I think the system of exchanges that is established in Scotland is- os 

most complete check upon an over circulation in the country. 

The Committee have been informed, that the practice is for the banks to 
exchange their notes with each other twice a week in Edinburgh, and the dif- 
ference that any bank has to pay upon such aonenee is paid by a bill at ten nays 
upon London r—Yes. 

Does it not result from that, that under that system if one bank over issues, that 
over issue immediately returns upon it —Certainly. 

If all the banks could be supposed to combine, so that they should all over- 
issue to the same amount, would not that over issue be in the same way corrected, 
by being returned into the coffers of each bank by the neighbouring banks that 
held such over issue r—-Yes; but that is an extreme supposition. 

But under that extreme supposition would not there still be a corrective afforded 
to an over issue -—Certainly. 

You have stated that the system of advancing money as cash credits cannot be 
converted to the purposes of over trading and speculation?— Yes. 

And you have stated that the sum of notes in circulation cannot be matntasnied 
at a greater amount than the transactions of the country require >— Yes. 

You have also said, that one of the means which the banker possesses of doing 
his business in Scotland is afforded by the amount of the paper currency he can 
keep in circulation ?—Yes. 

If he cannot increase the amount of his paper currency beyond what the circu- 
lation requires, can he increasc his means of carrying on his business at any 
particular time by a greater issue of his notes? —No bank can increase the issue 
of its notes at will; it can only meet the demand that is made upon It. 

If a banker has issued 100,000/. of notes, and has thereby acquired an addition 
of one hundred thousand pounds to the means of carrying on his business, and the 
circulation does not require any addition to that issue, can he, through the means of 
his paper currency, add any thing further to his means of carrying on his business? — 
Certainly not; he cannot by any such issue add to the circulation of the country. 
We may suppose that a banker may over issue, but for the amount of that over 
issue he must provide for in real funds within three’ or four days, and practically 
this is a complete check to such over issue. 

Then, if through a spirit of speculation, bills are taken to a banker to discount, 
which may lead to over trading, can he enable himself to discount those bills 
by increasing the issue of his notes?—Certainly he cannot at will increase his 
circulation. 

Then is it not true that over trading cannot be encouraged either by the granting 
of cash accounts, or by the power of issuing a paper currency convertible and 
exchangeable in the manner that is the practice in Scotland ?— I do not think it can. 

If a spirit of speculation and over trading exists, are not the transactions of the 
country thereby increased?—Certainly. 

As the currency of the country must bear a proportion to the amount of its trans- 
actions, will not that spirit of over trading create a demand for an increase in the 
currency of the country >—It appears to me that it would. 

Then is it not your opinion, that any such increase inthe currency of the country 
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must be the consequence of that over trading, and not the cause of it °—Certaialy ; 
I have answered these questions, however, as applicable only to the Scotch banking © 
system. It is in Scotland, and under the present system, that all these things 
would be so. 

Is it in practice found that every bank in Scotland that issues notes has occasion 
within a short period to pay a sum equal to the total amount of those issues ?— 
There is a constant revolution of its notes, and it has been supposed that the whole 
of the issues of a bank return to it in the course of six weeks or two months; ‘this 
is, however, but a conjecture, for we do not mark our notes, and having the 
power of re-issuing them at pleasure, we cannot ascertain it exactly. 

The payments you have to make for your balances due to other banks, are made 
by drafts upon London generally ?—They are, generally. | 

Besides that, you pay up such sums as are demanded upon deposits?—We pay 
at once any demand of that kind that is made upon us. 

Does not the trading capital of a Scotch bank consist, first, of the assets of the 
partners; secondly, of the amount of deposits with the bank; and thirdly, of the 
amount of their circulating credit on outstanding notes ?~——Yes. | 

That constitutes the whole trading capital of a bank ?—Yes. 

Is not that capital generally employed, first, in advances upon cash credits; 
secondly, in discounting bills of exchange, promissory notes, and other negotiable 
securities; thirdly, in exchequer bills or government securities bearing mterest; 
and lastly, in the balance which the banker in his prudence keeps ready to answer 
the demands of depositors and others having credit upon the bank ?—~Yes; I would 
state it thus; that with our capital, arising from the three sources mentioned, we 
discount bills, we grant cash accounts, and we have always a large amount of our 
funds remaining ready at our command, and vested, it may be, in Bank of England 
notes, gold, or government sccurities, to meet the variations and demands that 
may arise. 

Of those four ways of employing your capital, three are productive to you, and 
the fourth is unproductive; the cash credits produce interest; the discount of bills 
and private securities produce interest; the government securities produce interest ; 
the gold and the Bank of England notcs, or whatever you keep for the purpose of 
meeting demands of depositors, or any other description of credit for which you 
are liable, are the unproductive part of your capital ?—Just so. | 

Do you agree that the amount of deposits is not Jess than twenty milhons, in the 
hands of the Scotch bankers taken collectively ?>—I have said that that is my 
opinion, as far as 1 can form an opinion upon such a point. 

You have also statcd that you consider the cash credits may extend to about six 
millions ?—Yes, the amount granted. 

The amount issued upon those credits upon the average, you think may be four 
millions >—Yes. 

Supposing your bank to be called upon by any circumstance to substitute sove- 
reigns for the one-pound notes, would the bank provide for the purchase of sach 
sovereigns by selling part of its government securities bearing interest ; or secondly, 
by curtailing the amount of its discounts on private securities; or thirdly, by eon- 
tracting Its cash credits; one or other of those modcs you must resort to, supposing 
your capital to be employed in the four ways that have been mentioned >—I can 
give no other answer to that question than that we should have to provide the 
amount of sovereigns required out of our capital. I have stated that the cash 
accounts would be withdrawn, but that was for this reason, that they would cease 
to accomplish the object for which they were granted. What the bank might do 
in order tu purchase the amount of sovereigns required, 1 ‘cannot more specifically 
say, than that they would have to employ a part of their capital for the purpose. 

Why would the cash credits cease to perform the object for which they were 
granted ; was the object any other than that of making profit to the bank P—I think I 
have stated that the original principle of cash accounts in Scotland, when that part of 
the system commenced, and [I believe it has been uniformly acted upon by every 
banker since then, was, that the cash accounts were the most efficient means of pro- 
moting the circulation of the bank’s notes, and especially of the small notes; and 
when these are taken away, when the motive is withdrawn, then the effect will 
necessarily cease. 

Supposing your deposits and the assets of the bank to remain the same, and that 
the amount of the one-pound notes withdrawn was two millions in the whole, would 
not the result be, that by putting an end to your cash credits upon which you had 
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made advances to the extent of four millions, there would be two millions of your 
capital unemployed after you had provided for the purchase of two millions of 
sovereigns ?—Yes. 

Do the banks derive a smaller profit from that portion of their capital which 
is employed.in cash credits, than from that portion which is employed in the other 
modes which have been referred to?—I cannot say. We are not capable of dis- 
tinguishing the different sources of profit so as precisely to determine the exact 
proportions between them. The amount of capital which is laid out upon cash credits 
is permanent; we have come under an obligation, in point of fact, so long as the 
accounts are well operated upon to continue them, and we -could not therefore so 
readily recall that amount as if it were invested in any other mode. 

What is the comparative rate of profit which those different employments of 
capital afford ?—I cannot really answer that. 

When you grant a cash credit, what interest do you charge upon the sum actually 
advanced r—Five per cent. | , 

What do you gain upon that part of your capital which is employed in govern- 
ment securities ?—It varies. 

What is the highest amount you have received within the last two years ?—I am 
not prepared to answer. :} 

Is the interest upon government securities five per cent?—It is less than five 
percent =. 

Is it four per cent -—It must depend upon the price at which we buy. 

Then what sort of inducement have the banks, conducting their business with 
a regard to their own advantage, and upon banking principles, to annihilate all the 
cash credits, and to leave unemployed not only the existing capital now employed 
in two other modes of making profit, but the additional two millions which they 
would have to dispose of by the recalling of the cash credits after providing gold, 
in preference to curtailing their advances in some other branches of their business? 
—The annihilation of small notes would just deprive the Scotch banks of 1,800,0002 
or two, millions of their present means of carrying on business ; besides this, the 
- expense which would be entailed upon them in every respect by a gold circulation, 
would be such as to prevent them from giving out in so permanent a nature of 
advance as a cash credit what they are willing to give out under the advantages 
which they derive from the present system. | 

Supposing the deposits to remain the same, and the assets the same, in what 
manner would the Scotch banks employ those deposits and those assets, the cash 
credits being at en end?—They would employ them in the discounting of bills, and 
perhaps in granting loans. 

Would the putting an end to the system of cash credits increase the number of 
bills they would discount r—I think very considerably. 

“What do you mean by granting loans ?—I think, under that svstem, a person 
who wished perhaps a loan of 5,000/. would much more readily obtain it from the 
banks than he can do at present. 

- Upon what security :—U pon good security. 

Upon what description of security p—Either personal or heritable. 

Then if he obtained that loan upon good security, personal or heritable, would it 
not be a permanent investment of so much of the capital of the bank, in the same 
degree as the cash credit now makes that advance permanent ’—That would depend 
‘upon the terms of the loan ; it might be in the form of bills, at three or four months. 

_Admitting that to be a great convenience to the country, in the system of cash 
credits, and assuming the same competition of bankers to exist in Scotland which 
now exists, do you not suppose that some bankers would use their deposits and 

their assets in making those advances in the manner most acceptable to their cus- 
tomers, provided their own profit was as great as in any other mode of advance >— 
Probably they might. 
. . Zs not there now a great increased facility of communication between the remote 
districts of Scotland and the large towns, both by roads and by sea ?—Yees, there is. 

And consequentiv, the markets of the south of Scotland, and the places at which 
there are banks, being more open to those districts, a greater facility of circulation 
exists, both for the sale of their produce, and the remittance of whatever they 
require in return >—Certainly. 

Are you acquainted with the manner in which those bankers who do not issue 
notes of their own, conduct their business in Scotland?—I have some knowledge of 
it from general observation, and also from the experience of a few years before the 
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establishment of the Coinmercial Bank, when I was in the house of Messra 
Ramsays, Bonars & Company. 

At that time that house did not issue notes?—No, they did not. 

Did they ever grant any cash accounts?—There were very few; I do not sup- 
pose there were more than ten or twelve, and they were chiefly to their connexions 
and a few friends. 

Were they granted rather as a matter of favour to individuals than as a pro- 
fitable mode of advance to the bank?—Yes, they were; it was not a part of their 
system at all, and I believe it is not part of the system of any banker who anni 
Rot issue notes. 

Do you conceive it would be beneficial to a banking establishment ‘not ; ipeuli 
notes, to advance money upon cash account?—I do not think it would. I can only 
state, that as it has. been the uniform .practice and rule to grant cash accounts for 
the purpose of promoting the circulation of notes, and as no bankers have generally 
done it who do not issue notes, they therefore ye not considered it their 
interest. 

From that you would infer, that if the advantage of. issuing small notes were 
‘Bot continued to the banks in Scotland, they would all be under the same ona! 
of withdrawing their cash accounts >—Yes. 

‘Was there any run upon any banks in Edinburgh, to jour knowledge, for. gold 
during the time of: the late panic in England >—None whatever.. A run is what 
ave do not know any thing of in Scotland ; it is a word sat Bs not in the. banking 


: sige aes o: Scotland at all. 


' Did any of the Edinburgh banks cones it necessary, as'matter of precantion, 
to procure any considerable sums of gold from London Guriag the existence of. that 


2 thd e-—f-am.uot aware of it. - 


Do you know: whether.any of ‘the bankers i in England sent to Edinburgh for gold 


during that period ?-—I-know of one case, in which a bank in the north: of England, 


that: was in some difficulty, did apply to have some good London bills discounted 


-by.@ bank in Edinburgh, .and to have Bank:of England notes = ee a ey 


oblast and there may heve been other similar cases. 


“-You have been asked whut inducement the bankers pa aes to abolish: the 
ensh credits, and to retain their capital in the funds—are the Committee right in 
understanding that the trade of the bankers in Scotland consists of two branches; 
‘the dealing in capital,’ which is’ chiefly by the discount of bills, ‘and the: eacadn: 
‘money in deposits and soon, and supplying of the-currency ?—Yes. «© 


Then do ‘you consider the vesting the capital of a bank m the funds, as an em-— 
ployment | to which he resorts for profit, or to which he resorts'for the purpose of 
vesting his surplus capital, and keeping such a quantity at his command as he thinks 
may render him safe, under any circumstances that may arise ?—It is only for the 


jatter purpose. We ‘do not account it banking to make investments in the sends, 
but a portion, of our capital may be so invested. 


Then if that branch of your business, which consists in supplying the currency 


and the cash accounts were taken away, and there remained to you the trade in 


bills, do you estimate the profits upon that trade so low as five per cent per annum? 
—The direct profit from the discount of bills i is somewhat more than five per cent, 


for we receive the discount in hand. 


And you réceive it more than once in the year t—It is turned over frequently i In 
the year. 


‘With. regard to the cash accounts, are they very much employed i in the payment 
of the wages of labour ?—Yes, they are. 


What effect do. you. think would be produced on the employment. of labour. if 


the cash:aceounts were withdrawn ?—There would be a much less stimulus given 


to labour. = |. 
Do. you think it would materially reduce the means which are now Possessed for 


the fat es of the vous of labour ina I think it would. 
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Veneris, 28° die Aprilis, 1826. 
John Gladstone, Esq. a Member of the House; Examined. 


YOU are a merchant, extensively engaged in general business at Liverpool ?— 
Lams =. | | | 
-- Have you been so for many years :—Almost forty. 

You are well acquainted with the system of banking, and the state of the cir- 
‘culation at Liverpool ?—I am. 

Does the circulation consist altogether of a metallic currency,:and of Bank of 
England notes of 5/. and upwards ?—With the exception of bills of exchange, 
which from the nature of our business, and the manner in which it is conducted, 
form by far the greater part of our circulating medium, all that is required for 
minor purposes consists entirely of gold, or Bank of England notes. we 

In fact, there is no local paper issued ?—None that I am acquainted -with, in 

our part of Lancashire: .on the borders of the county adjoining Yorkshire, there 
are some country banks that issue promissory notes, but I believe not on a large 
scale. $m. ¢ 7 : , 
-- Were those notes so issued, countenanced or discouraged by the. leading mann- 
facturers and merchants of Lancashire -— Decidedly discouraged, so much so, that 
I recollect, about twelve months ago, a meeting ot the manufacturers in Preston 
was called, for the purpose of collecting and sending away all the notes of that 
description that had got into their circulation. ta ee 3 

What is the business of a banker at Liverpool, and in what mode do the mer- 
chants and manufacturers keeping accounts with. bankers carry on their trans- 
actions '—Thie account kept by a merchant, if be is of respectability, and possessing 
the confidence of his banker, is. a floating one, generally with the balance in his 
favour, occasionally with it against him ; interest on botlrsides of: the account is 
calculated after the same rate, and the remuneration paid to the banker is a quar- 
ter per cent upon the amount of one side of the account ; for this quarter per cent 
he transacts the business of the merchant, by receiving from. him his payments 
almost wholly in bills on London, or acceptances payable there; he supplies him 
with such for the purposes of his business when he requires them, and when 
his acceptances, whether foreign or inland, are made payable in London, he 
provides the means and remunerates his banking agent there for paying them, 
_all for the quarter per cent charged on one side af the account; he likewise sup- 
plies the merchant with whatever cash or bank notes he may require for the 
ordinary purpose of his business in Liverpool, which are chiefly charges on mer- 
chandize, profits, and payment of duties. , 44 

On which side of the account is the commission charged :—That depends in some 
degree upon circumstances ; if the account is a satisfactory one to the banker, he 
is content with charging the commission on the lesser side ; if it is one of consider-. 
able accommodation from him to his customer, then he generally charges it on the 
other, and in such case it is, I believe, seldom objected to by the customer. 

So that in fact the choice upon which side the commission shall be charged, m the 
event of the merchant having an account which generally leaves a balance in 
the hand of the banker, is with the merchant, and in the opposite case, it is with 
the banker ?—Provided the circulation of the account has been such as to afford 
a satisfactory amount of commission to the banker ; for as he allows five per cent 
on the balance when in his hands, unless his commission amounts to @ propor- 
- tionate considerable sum, he cannot be said to be remunerated. eS ae 
” -Is it a’common practice with the Liverpool bankers, thus allowing ‘as. much 
interest as they charge, to make advances to merchants, and to let their accounts 
be overdrawn '—There is no regular system, it is generally matter of arrangement 
between the banker and his customer. In addition to these floatmmg accounts, 
where the benefit of the banker consists in his commission, he is in the habit of 
receiving money in deposit to a large extent. On those deposits, according as they 
inay be more or less permanent, and as may be arranged between him and the 
parties making them, he allows a higher or lesser rate of interest, and when, as 
at present, the interest charged and allowed on a floating account Is five per cent, 
he allows from three to four ; there may be a few instances where the interest is less, 
as in the case of funds belonging to bankrupts estates, they being liable to be called 
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for at any time on a short notice, a less rate of interest 1s usually allowed upon 
them. 

Are you at all acquainted with the system of banking which prevails in Scot- 
land?—I served my apprenticeship to business in Scotland ; and previously to 
my coming to reside at Liverpool, I was for three years in general business at 
Leith, in connection with my father, during that period I had an opportunity of 
being acquainted with the mode of banking that was then practised. , 

Then you are aware that the system of banking in Scotland admits of what are 
called cash credits?—At that period the system of cash accounts (which is the 
name they are known by) was a very common one, they afforded accommodation 
to a limited extent, for which collateral personal security by bond was given to the 
bank, and upon which the parties were permitted to operate as suited their con- 
venience to the extent agreed upon. | 

The nature of cash credits being such as you have stated, what is the leading 
difference between that mode of transacting banking business with the customers of 
the bank, and the mode which you have described to exist at Liverpool >—The 
object in Scotland must evidently be the circulation of their promissory notes, other- 
wise the interest alone on the advance of capital would not be sufficient to 
remunerate them for the accommodation they atford in that manner to their cus- 
tomers. 7 

Why should a small commission of a quarter per cent be a sufficient remunera- 
tion to the Liverpool banker, frequently in advance to his customer, and why 
‘should not in Scotland a similar commission, with a difference of one per cent, for 
instance, between the rate of interest charged upon the advances made under this 
system of cash credits and the interest allowed to the parties in deposits, be a suffi- 
-clent remuneration to the Scotch banker r—In the first place, the scale on which 
‘business is conducted in Liverpool is a very extensive one, but the bankers risk is 
‘also considerable from the nature of their payments. ‘The quarter per cent on a 
respectable account will amount to two, three or four hundred pounds a year. 
Considering that the Scotch banker requires from his customers security in addition 
to his own, I should conceive where he charged five per cent on his advances, and 
was also to receive a commission of a quarter per cent, that such a business ought 
to be a beneficial one. 

Would there be any difference as to the profit of such a business, if it consisted 
of a great number of smaller accounts equally well secured to the banker, or 
‘a smaller number of large accounts in which the risk was not less than in the smaller 
transactions —I can conceive no difference beyond the fact, that if the accounts 
‘were small, arid therefore very numerous, the banker would require a more exten- 
sive, and therefore more expensive establishment for carrying on his business, than 
if the sums were larger and the number of customers less. . : 

You see no other difference?—I am not aware of any other. 

Do you consider that the security which a Scotch banker holds for the advances 
‘which he makes upon cash credits is less or better ‘than that upon which the 
Liverpool banker generally transacts the business of a floating account ?—Hap- 
‘pening myself to stand in the situation of a security for one or two friends in 
Scotland, and having therefore observed the particular manner in which Scotch 
‘bankers attend to the nature of the security which they require, I consider their 
system a safer one than that of the Liverpool bankers. 

You mean that he rums less risk >—Yes. | | 

Then, as far as you are acquainted with the system of Scotch banking, da you 
see any reason why Scotch credits might not be continued in case the circulation 


‘of Scotland was assimilated to that of Lancashire >—I think they might be con- 


tinued ; and as the Scotch banks in general possess large capital, and as [ have 


‘always understood, with a large portion of it invested in the public funds, I am 


inclined to believe, if their system was changed from the present to one something 


similar to ours in Lancashire, and they applied their capital more in that way to 


provide a permanent supply of gold and bank notes in lieu of their small notes, it 
would still be a beneficial employment of it. 
As much so as the present system?—The answer to that question would be 
a matter of account, but I should suppose it might be made so. | 
You are aware that an act has passed in this session to put an end to the circu- 


‘lation of promissory notes under 5 /. at the end of three years >—I am. 


What will be the effect of that act in Lancashire ?—I do not think its influence 
Do 
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_ Do you recollect any period since the calling in of the one-pound notes of the 
Bank of England, and the substitution of sovereigns as the currency of Lancashire, 
in which there has been any want of a sufficient quantity of gold for all the pur- 
poses for which it was required in the circulation of that district >—I am not aware 
of any; we having always an abundant supply of Bank.of England notes for the 
purposes of larger payments, where gold is less convenient. 

But for payments under 5 /. you have nothing but gold ?—Nothing but gold and 
silver for broken purposes. 7 : : 

That is speaking of Liverpool >—Yes. 

Was there any run upon the Liverpool banks for gold at the period of the alarm 
in December and January last?—I am not aware of any, and if there had I think 
I should have known it; the Liverpool banks, like all others at that period who 
possessed sufficient means, adopted measures of precaution, In case such an event 
had taken place they would have been prepared for it ; such a run could only have 
been calling for deposits; there is no other way in which they could have been 
affected. | | 7 

Would those deposits have been called for in gold, or in bills of exchange, or 
Bank of England paper?—Giving the parties who made such calls credit for 
common sense, I think they would have been disposed to take the description of 
payment that was most convenient to their banker, provided they were satisfied it 
was good, and therefore bills of exchange of a respectable character would have 
been received by them, with gold or bank-notes, as it suited the convenience of 
their banker. a 
_ Was there any difficulty felt at Liverpool from a deficiency of gold circulation, 
for the purposes for which it was required ?—I am not aware of any, if there had 
been such I think I should have known it. ae ee 

As a merchant, having transacted business largely, during nearly forty years at 
Liverpool,.can you inform the Committee whether any material change has taken 
place in the mode in which the business of selling goods to foreign countries has 
been carried on?—A most material change has taken place in the mode of con- 
ducting our export business to foreign countries. On my first acquaintance with 
that business, our exports were wholly, or almost wholly made by the regular 
merchant, who purchased his goods from the manufacturer ; he generally sent them 
in certain quantities, and in regular annual supply to markets where he either had 
his own establishments, or where there were establishments for whom he executed 
orders. This system went on till about the close of the last century, when our 
manufacturers, in improving their machinery and extending their concerns, finding 
the regular merchant not disposed to take off their goods in quantity such as they 
could create, it led to the establishment of a number of young houses, with abun- 
dance of enterprize but not much capital, und who obtained from the manu- 
facturers credit to a very considerable extent. This system continued till 1809 or 
1810, when a crisis something like the present took place, and brought a great 
proportion of those houses down. The manufacturers in general then (and had 
also previously) suffered very heavy losses by such failures, and therefore since 
1810 they have become more the shippers of their goods. to a foreign market for 
their own account, in place of selling them, as they had formerly done, to the 
exporting merchant ; their business has since that period extended itself very con- 
siderably, and the manufacturers, that is those who have required assistance in 
carrying on their business, have found it in obtaining accommodation from the 
agency houses employed by them for the purpose of selling their goods in the 
foreign market ; those agency houses have establishments in London or Liverpool, 
with branches of those establishments in the foreign ports, they accommodate the 
manufacturers by accepting bills drawn upon them by him to the extent of a half, 
in many cases two-thirds of the value of their shipments, (I believe two-thirds has 
been a more common proportion than any other.) those bills have been at various 
dates, from four to six months, in particular instances longer, but four to six months 
have been the general dates, with those bills the manufacturer has been enabled 
to obtain that sort of accommodation which assisted him in carrying on his business, 
and in extending his concerns, | 


Then the Committee is to understand that the business of exports to South — 


America, and to most of the distant markets, India and other parts, has lately been 
carried on principally by the intervention of those houses of agency, but imme- 
diately on account of the manufacturers >—I believe that a large proportion of the 
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exports of manufactured goods from this country have been made in that manner, 
particularly cotton goods. i 24 oeee 


~ Do you consider this change in the mode of transacting the foreign commerce 


- of the country to have been beneficial or otherwise ?—I think it is hardly to be ex- 


pected, that any manufacturer whose attention is devoted: to that business, can at. 
the same time be equally competent to the management of .a mercantile house, 
and that therefore he must necessarily intrust that management to others; I think, 
with regard to the exportations to the new states in South America, unal within. 
the last twelve months, they were generally successful; the large loans: which: the. 
governments of those countries obtained from the monied interests of this, afforded 
gréat facilities for the purpose of remittance, there was less difficulty to sell souods 
and obtain what on paper appeared a beneficial price for them, than there has 
been latterly to obtain means for remittance ; and now, I believe, great difficulty. 
exists in obtaining means of remittance, in consequence of the funds which tbose 
loans provided being exhausted, and that sacrifices of considerable magnitude are 
now imaking in the price of goods in those markets, in order to obtain available 
means of remittance for them. : a - 4 

Do you think that this system of the manufacturer becoming the exporter of his 
own goods at his own risk could have been carried on to the extent which has lately 
prevailed, if the facilities of discounting those bills in currency had not been so 
great as it is known they were in the course of the last two yearsr—I am of 
opinion that without that accommodation, which the manufacturer has received. 
by drawing bills on his agents, that he could not by any possibility have extended 
his business in the manner he has done. There are among the manufacturers 
many houses of large capital, whose funds are competent to: all thetr undertakings, 
who are regular shippers of their own goods to foreign markets, when they are not 
able to sell them at home to those whoin they consider safe; but there are also man 
others who are dependent on that description of assistance, without which they 
could not carry on their business in the manner or to the extent on which it is 
conducted.: | . i) * ae eee 

Taking together the two circumstances which you have stated, the inereased 

power of multiplying those manufactured goods by machinery, and the great facility 
of obtaining discounts upon bills at long date, do you consider the combined effect 
of those circumstances to have contributed in a material degree to the present state: 
of difficulty and distress >—I think they have led to an excess of supply in almost 
every market beyond demand, which has in a great degree, in my mind, contributed 
to the distress that at present prevails. : , | We 

Has it been the practice with the houses of agency who accepted those ‘bills to 
the amount of two-thirds of the estimated value of the goods on actuunt of the 


~ manufacturer, to: bind the manufacturer to a renewal or the bills, in case the proceeds 


of the goods were not remitted in time to take them up >—Generally speaking, 
I am inclined to believe that the capital of the agency houses would not ‘be ‘suffi- 
cient to meet the whole of their engagements in the shape of advance, and therefore 
an understanding lias existed between them and their principals, that in case of dis- 
appointments arising either from remittances not arriving when they tight be 
expected, or any other cause, the bills, in whole or in part, in such cases should 
be renewed. : | : 

Unless a manufacturer had a confident assurance that the bill so renewed would 
again be discounted, would there not arise considerable difficulty to the parties in 
the transaction of this business r—Considering that the object of the manufacturer 
in procuring the acceptance of his bills in the first instance must be, to raise funds 
from the discount of that acceptance, I conceive, that without a similar unoder- 
standing with the party by whom that bill was discounted, it is quite impossible that 
he could make such an arrangement with his agent as I have stated. 

Then in fact you infer that such an understanding must have existed >— 

Certainly. | 

Who were the parties by whom those long dated bills were generally discounted, 
and discounted a second time upon renewal -—In England by the country bankers, 
and in Scotland by the banks ; both chartered, private, and joint stock companies. 

Do houses of agency at Liverpool, and the manufacturers in Lancashire, discount 
bills with the banks of Scotland ?—It is not within my knowledge that they have ; 
I rather am inclined to believe that the discounts in Scotland have been chiefly or 
wholly for the accommodation of Scotch manufacturers ; a very considerable pro- 
portion of the cotton manufactures of Scotland are exported through the medium 

: _ of 
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of Liverpool by agency houses; when. say so, I mean a considerable proportion 
of that portion of them which is exported. 

Were the Liverpool bankers in the habit of giving this accommodation by dis- 
count upon those bills you have been descriling §-- 1 am not aware that the Liver- 
poo] banks have been resorted to for that purpose. 

Were those bills generally discounted by banks circulating promissory notes pay- 
able to bearer on demand ?—In Yorkshire it was the case, for all the couniry banks 
there, I think, without exception, issue notes ; in Lancashire partially ; in Scotland 
all-the public banks issue promissory notes. 

Do you conceive that a great part of those bills have lately been . renewed ?—- 
Within the last three months I have reason to know that a considerable amount 
of those bills have been renewed, and that arrangements are made and making for 
the renewal of others of which the maturities are approaching. — 

Have there been any considerable remittances during the last three months in 
payinent of the goods sent out upon the credit of those bills 2—I presume the 
question applies to the new states in South America, the remittances from those 
since the loans were exhausted, with the exception of silver in limited quantity, 
have been chiefly by the drafts of the agents of the mining companies upon their 
principals here, and some of these drafts to a considerable amount have been dis- 
honoured. So difficult has the sale of goods become, and the possibility of raising 
funds from them, it is within.my knowledge that a house. at Vera Cruz, having 
their principal establishment in this country, had Jately occasion to draw on their 
house-in. this country for the sum of about 17,000/. to be ne to the payment 
of duties there. 

You have described those houses of agency as the channels through which the 
foreign trade of this country is now conducted toa great extent. . Is it the practice 
of the partners in those houses to solicit consignments in the manufacturing districts, 
tendering the acceptance of their credit as the condition of such assignments being 
made to their partners or agents in foreign parts?—It.is frequently so, and one or 
other of the resident partners are in the “habit of visiting the manufacturing towas 
for that purpose; they have also agents in the manufacturing towns who act‘as 
middle men, and who solicit consignments for them from the ‘manufacturers, and 
they remunerate those agents by a participation in their - commission on. the pales ; 
I do not mean to say that that is the practice with all the agency: houses, but. it 18 
within my knowledge that it is so with several of them. 

. Are those houses of agency generally possessed of very large capitala’ 21 here 
are among them houses of great respectability, and I should presume of conside- 
rable capital, but: there are : also among them many very: young establishments, 
whose capitals must be very limited. As the export trade of the manufacturers 


has been increasing rather rapidly of late vents so have mse new houses sprung. 


up occupied in their service. 

Is the Committee to understand that the Lees pool banks are not in the habit 
of discounting the bills of those establishments -—It is not within my knowledge 
that they are; not being myself a Liverpool banker I cannot take upon me to 
say more. 

When you stated that the manufacturers were less likely than the merchant to 
be competent to manage with prudence the concerns of an export trade, which 
formerly were the province of the merchant, do you conceive, that so long as prices 
continue to rise, it is not natural for a manufacturer, if consignments are solicited 
and credit offered, to multiply his goods, and-to send them according to the solici- 
tations which he receives from those houses of agency r—I conceive that such 
a system as the question describes, and such a state of things as did exist until 
within the last six months, has led to a very extended trade, that extension of 
trade has terminated in an excess of supply to almost every foreign market, and 
has been productive of very injurious, if not ruinous ae ea to many of those 
who are concerned in it. 

Do you consider the state of country barking in England and in Scotland to 
have given any undue facility to this system ‘of trade?—I think the extensive 
system of discount which has been acted upon by the country banks, both in 
England and Scotland, discounting bills at dates much beyond those which the 
Bank of England is in the habit of doing, has been much connected with this great 
extension of the export trade of the country,. by affording facilities, in the manner 
that I have described, to the manufacturer, which otherwise he could not have 
obtained. : 
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Do you consider that those houses of agency would have interposed in this 
trade to the extent which you have described, if they had not relied upon those 


undue facilities? —I think their capitals would have been inadequate, generally, to 
‘such an interposition. | 


What do you consider to be -the ordinary currency of bills of exchange dis- 
counted by the country banksr—In Lancashire, bills drawn for the payment of 
goods in the regular course of business, are at two and three months date ; for 
cotton, which forms perhaps more than a moiety of the whole amount of the 
trade of the port, the bills are drawn at three months, that is the date stipulated 
for by the seller. I am not aware that bills of exchange in the ordinary course 
of business are ever drawn at a longer date than three months. We sell West 
India produce in Liverpool to our wholesale grocers, and take their acceptances 
at four months, payable in London, but those acceptances are seldom put into 
circulation until perhaps half of the time has been run off. - 

When those bills are discounted, are they not discounted in small bills of ten 
and fifteen days date'—In Liverpool those bills are paid to our banker in account, 
he gives credit for them from their maturity, and we receive from him such a 
description of bills, when we want them, as the nature of the payment we may have 
to make requires. . | Se 

You have stated that a very great proportion of the circulation of Lancashire 
consists of bills of exchange, what is the lowest denomination of bills of exchange 
generally used in the circulation of that district?—We have them of all denomi- 
nations; the manufacturers are, some of them, in the habit of deriving their 
supplies of bank notes and gold for the payment of their people from shopkeepers, 
and they draw bills according to the amount that may be convenient for them on 
their agents in London. ‘Tradesmen of other descriptions are also in the practice 
of drawing bills for their payments as may suit their convenience, and in consequence 
‘we have a considerable amount of small bills ; I call them small from 104. up to 
50/.; between these sums we have a considerable circulation in the county, which 
pass from hand to hand so fully indorsed that before their maturity it is hardly 
possible to add another name. : 

Are bills of exchange under 10/. of common occurrence °—By no means. 

Is there a stamp on a bill of exchange in Lancashire r-—Yes, a regular stamp; 
they are bills drawn by persons resident in Lancashire on those resident in London, 


_ and are regular bills of exchange. 


In the case of so small a bill as one for 10/. is it drawn upon a person in London ? 
Yes. | : 
Then the circulation of Lancashire, as far as Liverpool is concerned, consists of 
bills of exchange of 10/. and upwards, of gold, and of notes of the bank of England 
of 5/. and upwards ?—It does, with silver of course. _ 
_ By far the greatest proportion in bills of exchange ?—Certainly. 

Do you know how many country banks there are in Lancashire that issue local 
notes?—I do not ; I only know that there are several at Rochdale, Bury, and in 
that district of Lancashire adjoining to Yorkshire that have done so; I think there 
were also one or two at Blackburn. 

Had not that house at Llackburn a branch in Manchester ?—They all endeavour 
to introduce their notes into circulation in Manchester and elsewhere; but I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with their business to say whether they have a regular 
establishment there. 

You do not know whether or not it is true, that within fourteen miles of Man- 
chester there are eleven country banks that issue local notes?—I am not aware of 
the number; I know that there are several. 

Do you ever see any of those local notes at Liverpool ?—Scotch bank notes some- 
times accidentally make their appearance there, from the facility of returning them, 
but I am not aware of any others. 


Are there any- Irish bank notes therer—I never have seen any. 


Do you think that any of the Liverpool banks would be disposed to advance 
money upon the system of cash credits which prevails in Scotland, supposing they 
had a Capital either from deposits or from their own assets beyond what they could 
employ in their present mode of transacting business >—The system of cash accounts 
in Scotland is a very restricted one; I believe from 1004 to 1,00024 is their 
general extent, and such a system in Liverpool would be of no avail to the merchants 
there ; it might do for shopkeepers, or persons not engaged in trade ; a large pro- 
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portion, I believe, of the cash accourits in Scotland are kept by persons of that Appx. No. 17-. 
description. | : 

What to a banker would be the inducement to decline or to accept such a mode John ae ene 
of employing his capital >—The professed system of the Liverpool banker is an Go ee 
adherence to the legitimate principle of banking, that is, receiving the money of his (2® April). 
customer, and supplying him with it, upon certain conditions, when required ; 
whereas if he was to adopt the system of cash accounts, it is one wholly of advance, 
and to carry on his business to a great extent, he would require a very considerable, 
if not an increased capital. 

The question supposes the banker to have an amount of capital not otherwise 
finding adequate employment ‘—I am satistied if his capital was sufficient for the 
purpose, with his system of commission he might make it beneficial, because he 
would have sufficient collateral security to cover him from risk. | | 

Do you know whether the Liverpool banks at present grant cash accounts to 
shopkeepers in Liverpool ?—There is no such thing. : 

In your opinion, does not the smallness of the transactions grounded on: cash 
credit in Scotland render any comparison of them with the large transactions in 
Lancashire inconclusive ?—I think the Scotch system, as it is carried,on in cash 
accounts in Scotland, would not answer the purposes of the Liverpool merchants. 

Although very convenient to the people of Scotland -—Although it may be very 
convenient to the people of Scotland. 

Have you had any failures lately amongst the Liverpool bankers °—We had the 
failure of an individual in the month of December of the name of Hadwin, whose 
business was chiefly confined to tradesmen and shopkeepers, and who, I am sorry 
to understand, will suffer severely by him. | 

_ He did not issue local notes r—He did not. | | 

_ You recollect, of course, the period when, previously to the removal of the bank 
restriction, the circulation of Lancashire consisted of bills of exchange and Bank of 
England notes r—I do. | 

_ The small circulation of Lancashire previously to the removal of the bank restric- 
tion, consisted almost exclusively of one-pound Bank of England notes, did it not ?— 
Altogether of one-pound and two-pound Bank of England notes. 

And the bank afterwards withdrew the two-pound notes shortly before the 
removal of the bank restriction :—They did, before they withdrew the others. 

™ Liverpool, at present, what does the small circulation consist of >—Of gold 
under 5. , | 

Exclusively ?—Since the bank resumed the issue of their small notes a portion 
of them have found their way into Lancashire. : 

Is a gold circulation adequate for the supply of Liverpool, maintained without 
any difficulty or sensible inconvenience ?—I have heard of no complaint. | 

At the time when the gold circulation was substituted for the one-pound note 
circulation of the Bank of England, did you discover any inconvenience arising from 
the mode in which that substitution was effectedr—As there was sufficient notice 
given before the small notes were withdrawn from circulation, J am not aware of 

any particular inconvenience that arose from the change. a 
__ Did it make any difference as to the demand for gold upon the country bankers ? 
—I think none in Liverpool. 

Is a bill of exchange for 10/. drawn payable on demand ?—No; payable gene- 
rally two months after date. | 

Is it payable to order or to bearer '—Always to order; I never saw a bill of 
exchange, drawn after date, payable to bearer. Bills payable to bearer are always 
so on demand. , 

Are not the bills of exchange sometimes drawn on demand ?—They are; bu 
not payable to bearer, if after date or sight. 

In the transactions of your own establishment you require a certain quantity of 
cash weekly -— We do. 

- To what amount may that be?—I pay so little attention to the petty cash trans- 
actions, that I cannot speak positively. It will fluctuate perhaps from 200/. to 
1,000/. weekly ; it would be more, but our collector of the customs prefers bills 
of exchange, at short dates, in payment of duty, because that mode is attended 
with some advantage in his remittances. 

- Did you find the gold circulation of Liverpool at all disturbed by the efforts 
which were made, on the establishment of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, to lay in 
a stock of gold’—The gold currency of Liverpool was, in December, broken in 
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‘upon very much froin Yorkshire; when the country banks failed theve, ail those 
that were solvent and had connections in Liverpool, came over and . obtamed 
a‘ considerable quantity of gold from the Liverpool banks. ..I am-not acquainted 
“with the operations of the Provincial Bank of Ireland. °° 8s nF 
_i. That was a pressure upon the banksr—Yes. ek el. Mama al 
--, ‘Was that circulation which conducts the ordinary business of Liverpool derdnged 
‘by what took place at that time ?—To a certain extent for a short period ; as our 
‘bankers, in consequence of those drains for the assistance of other country banks, 
‘requested their customers would not call upon them for more cash than they could 
avoid. i” / | s ee a ee ee 
-How do those manufacturers in Lancashire, who reside in. the neighbourheod of 
Liverpool, with whose mode of conducting business you are acquainted; -provide 
forthe payment of the wages of their workmen :—They provide in- two ways; -if- 
‘they are of the first respectability, they receive their supplies from their banker ; if 
their‘credit is not altogether of that character, then, in addition to their transactions 
with their banker, they draw small bills upon their connections ia London, . which 
ithey get discounted by shopkeepers, and take their cash from them 1m that way. 
: ‘Are the supplics which they draw from their bankers m coin ?-—In ‘coin or bank 
motes, as they choose. 7 oe PB EE ges aa Te ee 
tc Has-a perfectly solvent and respectable manufacturer any: difficulty in -procuring 
ia sufficient. quantity of coin to discharge the demands of bis workmen :—None 
whatever in ordinary times, none at present. © 0 tee TL 
Is there any disposition apparent among the workmen to hoard the coin °—I.am 
miot aware of ahy.;. 2) ee i 23 
v:\In: these parts of the country which have been amply provided ‘with a gold cis- 
culation ‘for payments below 5/.,. have you discovered the same tendeacy to manw- 
facturing enterprize and mercantile speculation as in other parts. of: the:country, 
Scotland. for instasce, m which the currency: is conducted in paper-betow: 5 4:2-_In 
:Lancashire L:think ‘the:spirit of enterprize, andthe disposition to:spetulation has 
been quite as extensive as in any other part of the country;: and it.does not appesir 
j#o'me that: the fact of the currency. under .5/::thére being gold, aad. not a:locad dthalk 
‘note. currency, at-all influcnces: or-affects the payments growing out vf those:specu> 
Jations or adventures. Pe ee ee eee 
2:6 Inwhat currency is a bill of exchange made payable;?—In-the Jegat currelicy ; 
a biti of exchange is drawa for so many pounds, and of course.it:cap oaly'be :paid-by 
~@ tender of legal:currency. 2c 1 sof te ta a ee Ne 
+, Speaking: generally, there:is no specification as tothe kibd of:currency.in which it 
will be paid ’—None. pl a han Gath g coe yO) 
»: When there 1s’no specification it is: understood that. there isi a :legal. obligation to 
payin gold-+Certaioly; when paper is not:a legal tender, 1t myst be paid: in! gold 
if required. OM Cie SU Sy LAR y eae pave ye at Has 
oc: Whea Mr.: Finlay was examined here he gave:it as his opinion, that .if the same 
(facilities had existed: in. Lancashire: as to credit, during:the. year. 1825, thas existed 
at Glasgow, according to his own expression;. that Lancashire equld have san wild 
Uwith speculation -—I have the highest-respect for Mr. Finldy’s opinions, but: L-am 
not aware of any facility that the system in Lancashire . does nat afford : for, every 
‘purpose of -business that is carried on-there, and I am quite sure, that:the trarjsac- 
sttons. of the county are on a-scale beyond those of Scotland...) 0) 2 cu) 022 
},'\.\Eho speculations in Lancashire under the present system have: beep as great -as 
-the:speculations in. Scotland, or in any other part of the empire;..but;do .you ndt 
i:thiok that the speculations in Lancashire might have been. much .gredter than they 
were, provided the same system with respect to banking had existed;in Lancashire, 
opainely, ¥f.there bad been:a facility of giving cash credits?—No, J do mot think the 
ysystem.af cash eredits alone;would have. been of the least:qvail ta the.merclfants in 
»Laacashire:; I think it- is ajpetty limited system, that:bears no-relation to, the. mag- 
~ pitude oftheir. transactions, 2. 0 lee ca ade he Pee eng ee He 
.. The bankers in Scotland have been enabled to grant cash eredits, according te thejr 
- Sfatement ta, the Committee, because they are enabled to issue notes. below. 5d: Sup- 
posing there had been banksin Laycashire enabled in the same way, ar in thé pragtige 
Ob issuing notes: below.54, do you. net think there might have been facilities of ag- 
commodation in Lancashire which did not exist when there was no such. practice as 
;. that. of Issuing notes. below, 5 /.?—J am.of opinion, that where,the practice of igsping 
-country bank notes both above.and below. 5. exists on a considerable. saale,, that it 
@ftords to the banks, who.,issue, them the means of granting very ingreased facilities 
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$a ‘ci who require them, and it also holds out a temptation to those banks to Appx. No. 19, 
grant such facilities, having the power of creating their issues,. to which no. limits, 
beyond their own. discretion, may be said to be set. An instance came within my one 
knowledge with regard to the conduct of a bank, not very long ago, that I confess ____ , 
filled me with astonishment and alarna :—a country. bank failed in . England, that. (28. A 
had been established for upwards of forty years; their engagements amounted to a 

70,000 4.,, they consisted of a circulation of uotes of above 90,000 /., deposits and 
balances. of apen accdunts, they possessed funds which they considered adequate. to 

meet their engagements, and a balance of about 100,000 /., which they. considered. 
their private property, independent of the bank. At.the time they suspended their 
‘payments there was no. ron upon them, but they wished to make some preperetion. 
4o meet Contingencies last December, wheu otber banks had. stopped, and they 
endeavoured: to. obtain assistance in London, on the pledge of the title deeds of 
landed property belonging to. the priacipal partners in the firm ;-—they failed in this, 
attempt, upon-which, the partner, who conducted a branch establishment (the. only 
one they. bad) iat‘ an adjaining town, closed the bank. ‘without consulting bis part- 
ners, 12 cansequence the principal. establishment was obliged to do. the same; when 
they stopped the whole of the Bank of England notes and gold which they had in 
their possession was, in the principal bank, 5,200 1, and in the branch,.7002. ; thus 
with engagements ‘to the. extent.of 370,000 -over. them, they:.had not. 40,0004 of 
any. description of money or funds in their Poskession that ne could neve conrerice 
Into money at that moment beside them, — Bs inc gs Oo 

4..Do the Lancashise bankers receive monsy on deposit :—They dons en. A 

In Lancashire have any country banks tailed within the last. ten years?——In 
Liverpoot the firm of Clarks -& Roscoes failed within: that period. .I have ‘alrdady 
mentioned ‘a minor banker that failed there of the name of Hadwin; 3 . do nat ze- 
collect any others: :.. ; 

":! Lancashire is.an-instance we a de in: v whieh for the last. five yeare. ae : got 
circulation has.been subaliiatted: for Paper, ene Borel. of: Lancashire: as‘a 
ee is it-not2—-I¢ is, oc. 

‘, Has. that ‘substitution of a gold. cirenlasion for paper: below 5h, operetta: in 
anyway. as!a ebeck upon mercantile speculation, or upon a bai ee 
—I am not aware that it has. 

« With “respect. to all the great manufacturers with whose concerns. ‘you! are 
acquainted, ‘are theif pzyments to their labourers made in gold, or in: paper below 
51. speaking generally >—My knowledge of the practice. tee is rather 
Jimited, :but as. far°as I havea: knowledge of their: pene in He vcenty of 
Liverpool, they pay in gold. 

Tn that part. of: Laneashire ini which the circulation for ordinary purposes is 
‘conducted 4 gold, do-you think there is any want of a. fair accommddation to trade, 
or to agriculture f—I am not aware of any. 7 

You statéd ‘that you conceived the power and the facility of issuing cnespound 
‘notes bad'given increased induecment to accommodation’ and speculation ?-—-I did 
mot mean to confine my answer ‘to: one-pound notes. . The -:power:of issuing ootes 
gentrally, certainly affords additional means ch affording that. acconme and 
additional temptation to grant it. 

- Do you conceive, from your observation or experience i in other parts of England, 
that small notes increase the frequency:and the danger of a run upon:the country 
banks ?—41 ‘am of: opinion that, if the small notes were not in circulation, it Would 
lead to the country banker necessarily keeping beside him “a more: considerable 
supply of gold, and that necessity would afford a wholesome check on his general 
eyeicn of issuing of notes of every description, as well as his safety in doing so.’ 

Were you at Liverpool at the period to which you have’ referred, of the drain 
upon Liverpool for gold, owing to the failures in Yorkshire in the: months. of 
November, Decemtber and January last ?—I was not, 1 knew it by correspondende, 

Were you in a part of the country in which any country banks failed UME 
one-pound notes °—I was. 

‘Did you witness the effect of those failures i in deranging the circulation ae the 
fatility of currency in that part of the country ?—I did to a very remarkable 
degree » the loss and inconvenience experienced 1 in oa? of it was ere 
and lamentable. 

Have you any reason to pli that the inconvenience experienced in Liverpool] 
from the temporary demand for gold for the supply of the manufacturing districts 
of Yorkshire, was at all to be compared to the inconvenience experienced i in the 
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district in which you found yourself in the month of December, from the failure of 
the country banks :—I think there was no sort of comperison ; any 1oconvenience 
felt in Liverpool was of a limited character, not at all difficult to be met ; whereas, 
where I resided at that time, the injury and inconvenience was excessive; the 
difficulty experienced by the inhabitants, and particularly the lower classes, for 
want of the ordinary means of circulation, was most distressing. 

Will you state in what part of the country that was °—In the west of England. | 

- Do you not conceive that the disarrangement that took place in Liverpool, in 
consequence of the demand for gold by the country bankers, would be of the same 
nature, though of a much less inconvenient quality, than the disarrangement that 
took place in London, at the same moment, from the same cause ?—I conceive not, 
because our more considerable cash payments are not made in Liverpool, but in 
London ; cash is only wanted as I stated before, fur the lesser purposes of busj- 
ness, and consequently there is less difficulty in procuring it to that extent. 

You say that you are acquainted with the system of banking in Scotland ?—~ 
I think I am. 

- Do you consider the banks there to be established upon a sound and substantial 
foundation ?—As far as regards the banks in Scotland, generally, I should suppose 
they were so, and quite competent to all thcir engagements ; but I think the sys- 
tem of issuing paper money without control is a hazardous one to the community, 
and that it has indirectly contributed to the consequences under which the country 
is now suffering. ot 

Do. you consider the consequences which are now being suffered in Scotland 
to be greater, or as great,as those suffcred in England ?—In the manufacturing 
districts of Scotland I am inclined to believe they are quite as considerable as in 
those of England. ' : 

Do you consider that, under the system of the Scotch banks, any over-issue could 
exist for any length of time ?—I think no over-issue can exist for any length of 
time, if the circulating medium exceeds in amount what is required, the excess’ 
will return to those who issue it; but I think the facility of discount and of giving 
credit that has prevailed in Scotland, has led to an extension of business there, 
that has employed those issues, and that has produced consequences in its results 
both inconvenient and injurious. | , ; 

Are you acquainted with the mode of keeping and the operations of -a cash 
account r-—I am. | ) 
_ You have stated that, in Liverpool, they are in the habit of granting what is 
called floating accounts P—The account is kept floating, and I stated the manner 
in which the customer kept his account with his banker. By floating, I mean that 
the balance is sometimes owing to the banker and sometimes owing to the cus- 
tomer, more ie eae owing to the customer than to the banker; that is what I 
meant by the term “‘ floating.” | , 

Are those accounts similar to what a cash account is in Scotland r—Not at all; 
the cash account is a credit for a limited sum, for which satisfactory collateral 
security is given to the banker, and the person to whom it is granted avails bimself 
of it to the extent of the credit, or otherwise, as he has occasion. oon 2 

Are those floating accounts granted on a small scale to individuals in Liverpool ?.-- 
‘That depends wholly on the business of the individual; if his business is consider- 
able, his uccount is in proportion to it: if it is unimportant, so is the account. In 
the business of a considerable house the account will, probably, in the course of 
twelve months turn over from four to seven or eight hundred thousand pounds. 

* ‘What is the largest amount to which those accounts are kept with the bank ?— 

Some of them are on a very large scale; but the Committee will have a Liverpool 


banker before then:, who will be able to give more information upon the subject 


than [can. 

- The transactions m Liverpool generally are upon a large scale, are they not?—- 
‘The transactions of the merchants generally are on a large scale ; there are trades- 
men and shopkeepers, who keep their accounts with the bankers, whose business 


. . 


is on a small scale. i a 

You have said you think the banks in Scotland would be enabled to continue 
those cash accounts, if there was a gold circulation in the country in place of the 
small-note circulation —That is, provided payments under 5/. were necessary te 
be made in gold, I think that they would probably then resort to the Lancashire 
System, of charging a commission upon one side of the account ; for as they would 
be lable to be called upon for gold for all purposes of broken payments, they must 
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be provided with it, at a given additional expense, to meet those demands which 
they now meet with their small notes. 

Then do you think that they could afford the accommodation which they now do 
in the remote districts of the country, and in the small sums in which they now atford 
them ?—TI think if the Scotch banks generally were to recall a part of that capital 
which they have invested in the public funds, understanding it to be as I do to a 
considerable amount, paying them a low rate of interest, that would afford ample 
means to enable them to give every accommodation that could be required, peoucee 
they were satisfied with the system of remuneration. 

Are you aware that none of the private banks who do not issue notes of their 
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own in Scotland have been in the practice of granting cash accounts?—I am not | 


acquainted with the practice of private bankers. 

, It having been stated to the Committee, that, in point of fact, no banker has 
ever granted a cash account who did not issue notes, do you think it probable that 
if the power of issuing small notes were taken away from the banks of Scotland, 
they could continue, with advantage to themselves, to grant those cash accounts r— 
J think that the reason why private bankers do not grant cash accounts at present 
is, that, not issuing notes, they cannot compete with those that do; and if the 
small notes were withdrawn (I think their circulation is, at present, unnecessarily. 
large, very far beyond the amount required for broken payments) a considerable: 
portion of that-circulation might be supplied with five-pound notes, and those of a 


larger amount; and that although, certainly, their profits might not be equal to_ 


what they are now, in the issue of their small notes, yet I think the diminution 
would be much less than seems at present to be generally eippoee in Scotland ; 
they might also adopt our system. 

Are you aware that those bankers discount bills, and carry on their other banking 
operations on precisely the same terms to their customers as the banks that issue 
notes ?—I think it is highly probable ; and for this reason, that when a banker dis- 
counts a bill, if he has occasion for his funds, he can have.-that bill again discounted ; 
but if he grants a cash account, it is a credit which he cannot so soon recall, and 
therefore his funds to the extent of that credit may be said to be locked _- in the 
one case, which they are not in the other. | 

You have stated, that you consider the small notes in season In Seotland 
to be more than 1s required for the proper wants of the country r—TI stated that 
I thought the circulation of small notes was unnecessarily large, as small notes ; 
I think a very cousiderable part of that circulation, if it were withdrawn, might be 
filled with notes of 5/. and upwards; I did not state that the circulation of smalf 
notes was larger than was required as a circulating medium, but larger than 13. 
necessary as a circulation of small notes. 


What you mean is, that, In consequence of being able to issue one- pound notes, 


they issue fewer five-pound notes than they would do if they were restricted to the 
issue of five-pound notes, and were obliged to keep a circulation of sovereigns for 
all payments below 5/. ?—My impression is this, that the banker would issue five- 
pound notes to a larger amount, provided his ‘small- note circulation were taken 
away, because they would be less likely to return upon him than at present. 


Do you think that any inconvenience can arise to this country by there bein 
@ paper currency in Scotland, and a metallic one in England ?—The payments of 
Scotland centre almost wholly with themselves, whilst those of England centre in, 
a great measure in London, therefore, however much an anomaly it may appear on: 
the first impression, that there should be one legal description of currency in Scot- 
land and another ia England, the local practice seems to separate and keep apart 
their circulating mediums; therefore, provided it was otherwise thought: safe and 


beneficial to retain the small-note circulation in Scotland, in my opinion such in-. 


convenience would not arise, or if it did at all, not in a degree to make such a 
regulation as the question refers to necessar y to prevent it. oe 
‘Do you conceive that a paper circulation in Scotland is more likely te to occasion 
a pressure upon the Bank of England than a metallic currency would ber—I am 
at a loss to trace the connection that would Icad to difficulty to the Bank of England 
from the paper circulation of Scotland; I consider that if the Scotch banks. were 


pressed by a run, they, having large investments in the public funds, would coavert. 


those investments into gold and meet the demands that might be made upon them 
from that source, in so far as gold might be taken from the Bank of England; in 
this manner, they might be exposed to some inconvenience, but in no other shape. 

Would there not be some inconvenience, provided the currency was metallic, 
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from occasional runs upon the banks?—If the currency was metallic, the Scotch 
banks would necessarily be provided with a larger quantity of gold, because th 
would on all occasions require to be prepared to give it in change for theif large 
notes when they were called upon to do so, which thcy now do with their. small 
notes. ge 
Do you think the banks in Scotland are more liable to a run with a paper cur- 
rency than they would be with a metallic one ?—I think that neither the one ‘nor 
the other would occasion a run; but I think that, with a circulating medium partly 
of gold, they would be bettcr prepared to meet any run that might take place, than 
they would be if their circulating medium was wholly paper. » % 
Have you ever heard of a panic or a run in Scotland upon the banks r—I have 
no recollection at the moment of any particular occurrence of that description. 
Have you any opportunity of knowing the comparative extent of the trade of 
‘cervical witli that of any other of the great trading ports of England ?—TI am 
aware of the relative extent of the trade of Liverpool with that of London, and 
the other principal ports of the kingdom. | a 
Is it your opinion that the trade of Liverpool has increased more rapidly than 


of opinion that it has done so. , 
“'-Ts it your opinion that mercantile speculations in general havé been carried to 
a greater length ‘in Liverpool than in other ports in England -—I think the trans- 
actions of business carried on in Liverpool have proportionably been to a greater 
extent than those of any other portin England, but that those transactions merit 


that of any other port in England within the last six or seven or ten years ?-—I am 


‘the term “ speculative ” Iam not disposed to adnnit. 


~ Have not its connections with the new states of South America led to what you 
inay fairly call mercantile speculations in a greater degree than any other port in 


England 2—Those transactions are generally not for Liverpool account. 


Is it your opinion that the exclusive use of gold as a circulating medium -has a 


- hatural tendency to increase or to limit the spirit of mercantile speculation -—TI think 


as far as yvold is'required for the ordinary purposes of business, the answer must 
depend upon the extent of that supply; if the quantity of gold in the country is 


sufficient for all the purposes for which ‘it is required, 1 do not see why it ought 
to interrupt or impede the ordinary transactions ot business. no 


‘Has the fact of the circulation of Liverpool being principally. a metallic currency, 
in your opinion, tended to check the extent of mercantile enterprize in Liverpool ? 


‘As far as our port is supplicd with gold as a circulating medium, it is only: for 


’ 


minor purposes, not at all affecting the great transactions of the place ; in these our 


payments are made in bills of exchange. 


If the transactions of Liverpool consisted of a great multitude of very small 


transactions, say under 5 /., do you think then that gold would be an equally conve- 


nient currency with small notes ?—I cannot practically suppose such a state of 
‘For instance, supposing the farmers of Lancashire held very small farms, and 
cultivated very small quantities of produce, which they brought individually to 


market, do you think in that state of things a metallic currency would be equally 
convenient, either for the facilities of transport, or for cheapness of supply, or for 
the defeating of frauds, as a paper currency r—I see no reason to doubt it ; for the 


farmer, when he brought a small quantity of corn to market, would be likely ‘to 


‘invest the price of it in the purchase of those commodities he required, and, in 


: ee of carrying home more than was wanted to pay his rent,’ most of it would be 
left behind hin. : 

_, Do not you suppose that there are as many dealings below 5/. in Liverpool, arid 
" the surrounding district, ‘as in any other district of country in which there is an 
equal amount of population !—I see no reason why I should suppose’ it to be 


otherwise. | 


"What particular advantages do you think there are in a metallic currency over 

one of ial and the difficulty of procuring it; whereas, with credit, 
paper can 

_ sents property, and can only be procured by a sale or pledge of property, and must 


e created at the will of those who issue it: a metallic currency -repre- 


necessarily be limited in its extent. 
Do you think there is actually less security in Scotland, where there is a paper 


- currency, than there is in Lancashire, where there is a metalli¢ currency ?—As it is 


| the natural tendency of a paper currency to Jead to increase of issue, ‘wherever the 
“ineans for venting it 1s afforded, I think it is in its nature more hazardous than 
a metallic currency. _ 
] 
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— John Moss, E'sq. called in ; and Examined. © ee ate 


Y QU are a banker at Liver pool -—I.am. 
. How many years have you been engaged in the banking business ?—Twenty 
ears. 
y . Of course you do not issue ayy promissory notes payable to bearer on demand 7 ? 
—None at all. 

_ Your-business consists in. transacting the. banking concerns of the merchants, and 
in receiving deposits and discounting bills of exchange ?—Just so. | 

Since the one and two- pound notes of the Bank of England were called in, of 
what has the currency of Liverpool consisted.°-—Entirely of sovereigns and of yery 
few Bank of England notes ;- the small currency has consisted entirely of itachi 
sg five-pound Bank of England notes. 

- During that period, has there been any scarcity of gold for carr ying on the com- 
mon transactions of business in which currency 1s required ?—Not the least. |. 

Have you ever been put to any expense in order to bring down gold from ‘Lon- 
don to supply that circulation >—Not any at all; we never brought any down. : 

Then is the Committee to understand that the. currency ot Liverpool and 
the neighbourhood, as far as you are acquainted with it, has been kept adequately 
supplied without any drain being made by bankers or other persons in that neigh- 
hourhood upon the Bank of England, or any expense being incurred in bringing 
down coin from London ?—Certainly. . 

_ Do you recollect whether, in the months of December. and ‘Tanuary last, you 
were not obliged to procure ‘gold from London ?—In the months of December and 
. January last we parted with a considerable. amount of gold at the time the stop- 
pages took place in Yorkshire, the bankers there sent, to Liv erpool to supply them 
with gold; and I should think about 50,0004. was sent from tle town of Liverpool 
into Yorkshire to supply the deficiency there, , 

When you sent this gold from Liverpool. to ‘supply the deticiency i in Yorkshire 
‘and other parts, did you take any precautions to procure gold. from London o— 
No, there was no run upon the Liverpool banks. . |... 

_ Was there any derangement or difficulty in carrying on the ordinary transactions 
-of small payments in which gold is generally used >—Cer tainly not, jn the, small 
payinents. In the larger payments, we found persons wishing to get a greater 
‘supply of gold than usual, to send out of the town, and we said. te if you want it for 
your own purposes.we will give it to you;. but if it is to go to Yorkshire, we must 
decline supplyimg any more. | 

When you gave that answer, was it to persons coming with bills of exchange 
-or other escunlee, which you were at. liber ty to discount or not to discount ?— 
Certainly. 

But in fact, was ‘there any difficulty experienced in the ordinary transactions of 
life at Liverpool, from the want of currency ?—Not the least. 

And you have never been put to any. expense whatever to bring down gold. from 
-London?—We never brought any down since the first circulation. 

Have you ever had more gold in your coffers than you thought convenient ?—- 
pee frequently ; within the last six weeks we have written to . Preston and other 
towns to know if they would take it, and they replied that they were over-stocked 
themselves. 

So that instead of there being a run upon you for gold, you w ere ‘vather j incum- 

:bered with the amount you had?--The distance from London is so great,. and as 
_our friends going to London do not like to carry it, we often find it inconvenient 
.to have a large stock of it. 

The inconvenience you experience as bankers . in Liverpool is rather in 1 the 
difficulty of sending gold up to London, than.in bringing down supplies from 
London ?— Decidedly. 

Do you know. whether this is the case with the other banks in Liver pool ?—It i Is, 
I believe, the case with all the banks. | 

Are you engaged. in remitting the revenue from Liver pool >_We remit one- fifth 
-of the customs and excise, and one-third of the post office revenuc. 

How is the remainder remitted >——By the other Liverpool. ae by. bills. ‘on 
_ London. 

| Then the revenue is . remited by. ‘ave banking establishments , at Liver pool — 
“Yes, we take it alternate days. 

‘Can you state what was the amount of the remittance last. year. from ‘Liverpool, 
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on account of customs alone?—1 saw the collector the day before I came up on the 
7th April; he was making up his accounts then ; the amount was about 3,490,0004, ; 
it was within a small fraction of 3,500,000/. 

So that there was a sum of three millions and a half remitted fait Liver peo! last. 
year on account of the customs, by you, and four other banks, and_no difficulty ex- 
perienced from any diminution of the amount of gould in ficulties r— Not the least. 

Is the revenue derived from the assessed taxes, and other branches, equally 
remitted ?—We used to remit part of it; there were two receivers; we remitted 
half of it, until Mr, Falkner’s death. 

Then from Liverpool, and that district, there is a remittance considerably seceeed 
ing four.millions on account of the public revenue :—Certainly, much more; a very 
considerable part of the assessed taxes for the county are sent from Liverpool, in 
saat a pace of the receiver living there. 

Do you know what the expense would be, if the occasion should ever arise ‘éf 
getting gold down from London?—1 do not know. 

In fact the Liverpool banker does not know what it is to want gold :—-We fave 
generally a surplus. | 

Then your circulation is always adequately supplied, having once had sufficient 
for that purpose -—Very little change takes place in the circulation at Liverpool ; 
when the small Bank of England notes were current they were not exchanged, but 
kept circulating until nearly worn out. 

Are there any local notes paid into your bankr—We do not take them; the 
expense of sending them for payment is more than they can be exchanged for by 
persons who make it their trade. 

Are there any in circulation in Liverpool ?—None. 

At Warrington ?—None. 

At St. Helen’s >—None. 

Have the notes of the Bank of Ireland found their way into Liverpool, at all?—+ 
Some few one-peund notes have lately come in, 

‘Do you apprehend that those one-pound notes are likely, from the -extensive 
intercourse between Liverpool and Dublin, to find their way into circulation, and 


‘to displace the gold?—1I should be afraid of it it they established a braach bank 
at Liverpool, or appointed an agent. I have heard that they have it in oe 


plation the appointment of an agent in Liverpool. 
Have there been many one-pound notes of the Bank of England i in srculsiene 


-since they were re-issued ?—Not many in Liverpool, and they have now nenrty 


disappeared. I do not think there are many in circulation at present. | 

They are readily taken, are they not ?—Of course. 

“Would there be any difficulty in the notes of the Bank of Ireland passing: cur 
rently, and being readily taken, if they got into circulation’‘—I do not think -there 
would be any difficulty, if they had an establishment. 

You have an opportunity of seeing every description of bill of exchange that isie 
ordinary use in Lancashire: what is the lowest amount ee which you dis scount, 
or which comes into your hands ?— Very few under 20 /, 

Do you ever see any under 10/.?-—Very seldom, perhaps one 2 in a week. 

Do you know the cash credit system of Scotland ?—I know very little of the 
Scotch system. 

. You say it often happens to you to have an inconvenient surplus of gold? we 
es. 

Suppose you could invest that gold at five per cent interest on perfectly gostl 
security, should you not think that a profitable investmentr—A great deal would 
depend upon when we could get it back again; we should not, unless we were 
quite sure of recalling it when wanted ; having no local notes out, we have only 
our own capital to depend upon. 

You recollect the period when previously to the removal of the bank restricaon 
the circulation of Lancashire for'small payments consisted of Bank of England 
paper °— Yes. 

What \was tbe mode by which # gold currency was substituted for, paper?—I am 
not quite certain, I think the bank sent the gold to Lancashire; either the —— 


ment or the bank sent the gold down, and it was exchanged in the town. 


Do. you discount bills? —We do. 
‘Do you discount bills in gold?—In any thing they want. 
Has the substitution of a “old currency for a paper currency:at all changed your 
mode of business in Lancashire ?—Not ia the smallest manner. 
Has 
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' Has it reduced the amount of your business ?—Certainly not. 

_ Or generally of the banks in Liverpool ?>—No. 

Every person in Liverpool who has a payment of two or three pounds to make, 
makes it in sovereigns '—He does. 

Are not the number of those payments made in Liverpool, and within ten miles 
of Liverpool, almost beyond calculation ?—They are immense. 

Is the gold circulation in Liverpool maintained without any visible effort on the 
part of the bankers to increase or diminish itP—The gold that gets to Liverpool 
does not go out; we can remit bank-notes if the circulation 1s too great, but we 
cannot so easily part with the gold. 

When the Provincial Bank of Ireland was established, and was laying in gold, 
did you find the banking business, or the circulation in Liverpool, at all affected by 
that -—Not at all. 

In shert, no event has happened within the last three years which has made any 
great impression upon the circulation in Liverpool, excepting when the failure of 
the Yorkshire banks took place and created a demand for gold >—Nothing else. 

Are you of opinion that by far the greatest proportion of the circulating 1 medium 
of Lancashire is in bills of exchange —Certainly. 


What are the dates of the bills that the banks at Liverpool are in the habit of 


discounting ?’—Any thing under four months. 


In discounting a bill ‘of exchange for 500/. at four months date, is it not the 


habit of the Liverpool banks to give for that bill, as the discount of it, bills of ex- 
change at small dates upon Londonr—We give whatever is required. 


In what currency do you discount >—In whatever they want; we never discount — 


for strangers, but if a person comes introduced to us, we always say, what you wish 
to have we will give you, either cash, or bills at any date. 

Is it not the habit of the bankers to discount bills at four months, with small bills 
which’ have perhaps ten days to run, which may be in their possession ?- --If a per=_ 
son wants a bill discounted, we always ask him what he wants ; we give him bills’ 
or cash just as he pleases. 


You either give him bills of any date, short of the date of his own bill, or cash, | 


at his own option ?— Yes. 

. Ts it not the habit of your bank, provided there is no objection made on the part. 
of the individual who offers his bill at four months for 500/. for discount, to tender‘ 
to him bills that have a few days only to run, which may be in their possession ?— 


I should not say we are in the habit of doing it, because we shoulc give him his. 


ehoice; if he lett it to us we should suit our own convenience. 

Is it not found to be the convenience of the Liverpool banks to discount bills of 
Jong date by delivering bills that have’a few days to run which are In their Posses~ 
sion P—I do not think it is the custom. 


In the event of a bill being discounted, does not the Liverpool banker place thé’ 
amount of that bill, after deducting the discount at the disposal of the person wha 
brings the bill, exactly i in the same way that he would do if he had that amount to | 


his credit in his hands?—Exactly, he takes whatever he likes in exchange. 
It may happen to be a mutual convenience to both parties that ‘the person 
bringing the bill should receive bills at a short date instead of cash?--Yes. 


But is it not entirely at the will of the person bringing the bill to receive the | 
whole in cash, or any part of it in cash, and any part of it in short bills, which the . 


banker may find it convenient to give him ?—Exactly. 

_ In the event of the person who brings the bill receiving bills of exchange instead 
of. cash, in part, or in whole payment of the bill so brou 
not allow him interest for the number of days which the bill which you delivered’to 
him instead of cash would have to run > Cetalaly 


- You state that it is, in your opinion, not unlikely bat that the one-pound notes of | 


the Bank of Ireland may become current in the town of Liverpool ?—I should be 
afraid of it. 

_ You are aware that an act has passed the legislature in the present session, by 
= the Enea anon of all one- pound notes is limited to the month of April 1829? 
—Yes. 


Assuming that that. 1s fst the public advantage, ‘unless a similar restriction be. 


imposed upon the circulation of notes of 1/. of the Bank of Ireland, may not the 
object of the act be altogether defeated with reference to the circulation of those 
notes in the town of Liverpool ?—I do not think Irish notes would ever circulate 
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‘n Liverpool unless the Bank of Ireland had an agent in Liverpool: to- circulate 
them ; iF they were to appoint any one banker the agent for them, they would, -_ 

- Assuming that the Bank of Ireland, by the appointment of an agent, or by any 
other mode which might suggest iiself to them, endeavour to bring their notes inte~ 
circulation, will not that effect follow ?—Certainly. _ a 

When the golil was substituted for paper, do you think the place of all the paper. 
was supplied with gold ; or was some proportion of it supplied by an increase of 
bills of exchange ?—The whole of the paper was supplied by gold. sae 

You stated that you were encumbered with an inconvenient quantity of gold, and. 
that you tried to get rid of it; did you try Manchester ?>—We have frequently sent. 
old to Manchester ; I am not certain whether we tried Manchester at the period: 
j spoke of; Preston is nearer than Manchester ; 1 rather think an application was. 
made to Manchester; I have heard that at that period Messrs. Heywood, ‘bankers. 
in Liverpool; sent off a great quantity of gold to London, which they would not 
have done if they could have got clear of itin Manchester. i, G 


¢ 
og 
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William Birkbeck, Esq. called in; and Examined. ion : 


WHAT business are you engaged in ?—A banker, at Settle in Craven, inthe 

nerthern part of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 2 Gas, Ve. Boa Ne 
‘Do you know any thing of the circulation of Lancashire >I know a great deal 

of it:: we have a branch in Lancashire. 2 ty it 
‘Where ?—At Burnley. 

Do ‘you issue locat notes >—We do. 


“Does the branch at Burnley issue local notes ?—Only the local notes of the 
parent establishment at Settle. a : oY Gua : 
_Do they circulate in the neighbourhood of Burnley ’—They do. es 

Do the manufacturérs take them to enable them to pay their wages to their 
workmen ?—They do. ¢ °° | cee ee ee ee 
Do you know any other banks in 
eight a short time ago that did." - 7 
Did you know in the year 1825, any banks in Lancashire that issued local 

notes ?-T' think cight$ “at Manchester, Cunkffe, Brooks & Company,’ and 
Daintréé, Ryle & Company, 
- You are speaking of parent banks, not of branches?—-I believe Daintree, Ryle 
& Company's is 4 branch of the Macclesfield bank.) 7 0 
“What principal banks were’ there ’in Lancashiré that: issued” notes ?—Five, 
I believe. | — oe ee See ele ee foe es ee 
"At what places ?—Cunliffe, Brooks & Company ‘of Blackburn, with:a branch 
at Manchester; each establishment issued notes payable at the place where’they. 
were situated ;' there’ were two af Rochdale, Rawsons & Company, and Fentons 
Roby & Company; one at Bolton-le-Moors,' Hardcastle, Ormerod & Coprpany, 
those ‘are all’ immediately in Lancashire ; but’ at Stockport, which is close on the 
border, part of it in Lancashire, there was also one issuing one-pound notes, ha 
* ‘Did the'banks you have enumerated issue one-pound notes.?—AN of them, ’, 

* Ts there any other in the neighbourhood of Lancashire whose notes circulate ‘in 
Lancashire ?—There were a great many in Cheshire, Derbyshire and Y orkshire, 
on the different ‘borders of Lancashire, whose notes circulated in Lancashire to 


neashire that tssue local notes >—There were: 
© onl, teeta WR Mee, 3 eg ys See Re RP re SN eg 


a ‘considerable extent.” i ee, 
Were those notes paid in wages at the different manufactories ? —They. were. 
Did you,'in the discounting of bills, furnish the parties you discounted for, with 
Hotes ofthis sor-?—We did, 
“Can you state what you think is the annual amount of country notes, that cir- 
culated in the district you are speaking of ?—I have no means of ascertaining that. 
“But they were considerable :—Very considerable © gg, 
, How long has this been going on ?—I should think it has been. gaining ground 
for the last four or five years, probably longer than that; but I apprehend that 
during that period it, bas increased more rapidly than it did before thattime. ._ 


" Since the year 1822 7?—I would not fix it to any particular period; T should say 
four or five years, but'it may be rather mores et 
__Have there been many failures amongst the banks you have specified ?~-Not, ane 
of those. | —_ ee es cites se oe ole ee 
Do their notes still continue to circulate ?—1 should think not all of them.cer- 
tainly 


e 
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tainly, because of this number I believe Cunliffe, Brooks & Company, Daintree, 
Ryle & Company, have entirely discontinued the. circulation of one-pound. notes, 
at least so.I understand, and..I. should think it was the case from not.seeing them 
Were any of the manufacturers at Mauchester in the habit of sending bills to. 
ou. to be discounted, taking in exchange local notes ?—Our nearest. establishment 
ig twenty-six miles from Manchester, and therefore I do not think there were any. ., 
How do you effect the issue of your notes at Burnley '—We give.them to. mauu-, 
fyeturers for, such bills.as.we.approve of.,,0 200... oh, on, eee. 
- What length. of time have. the bills to run. that you discount at Burnley ?—From. 
two to,three months; not exceeding three months, a: re 


means... 5: 


a3 


Dr erg | Gee ele Sate ee € Tee a ee Pi ee sett ef ocweird way a ‘ 
Did thase take them who did not discount their dills.with ‘the banks thpt issued. 


ee ee ee or Ss ae ee 
“- At Burnley the circulation of sovereigns was almost extinct, was it?—I do. not 
‘know that I could say so, but a large proportion of the currency ;was Jocal notes. ..; 

At Clitheroe how was it?—I should think that Blackburn and. Crayeh notes, 
and the different notes on the edge of Yorkshire, supplied the circulation of aie 
‘country verymuch, Dds pict 
_ Do they issue any notes below 1/.—Not below one-pound notes, __. _ 
Are there any notes issued at Preston ?—There are two banks ; neithe 
issue notes. .. i auiea ht 
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. .How do'the banks at Prestori conduct their business ?—They disco int billa. + 
‘On the same terms with the Blackburn Bank?—-I apprehend at meray the 
Blackburn Bank discounted bills for the interest, the Preston Banik. charged ul com- 
‘mission for gold of a quarter per cent above the interest. = 7 ee eee 
~ Bach ‘discounting at five per cent, ‘but the’ Preston Bank: eharging a commission 
of a quarter per cent in addition because jt discounted in gold ?—Each discounting 
‘at four per‘ cent until lately, when they have charged five per cent; ‘buf the Preston 
“Bank charging a ‘commission of @ quarter per cent, in consequence of their furqishing 
gold ; the other bank, ‘supposing, probably, that the benefit of the Circulation might 
‘be equivalent to a comiinission, paid ‘their notes for intetest only. al 
But between the bank. which manufacttired its own‘paper and issued that’ paper 
“in discounts, and the bank that discounted ii sovereigns, there was only a difference 
of a quarter per centr—I apprehend 7 - poe a 
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Was there any difference as to the nature of the bills the two banks discounted ? 
—None. 

You believe that the bank at Blackburn was equally scrupulous as to the 
goodness of the bills it discounted as the bank at Preston?r—I have no reason to 
suppose otherwise; we have been as careful in taking our bills as though we paid 
gold for them. 

Did you ever hear of any want of facility to the trade at Preston ?— None. 

Do the manufacturers pay their labourers in gold at Preston ?—I believe they do. 

Is there an abundant supply of silver in the district you have alluded to:— 
I rather think there 1s no deficiency. 

The Burnley Bank is a branch bank?—It is. 

Were you prepared at Burnley to pay your notes in sovereigns :— We do it, but 
we do not consider ourselves to be obliged to do it; we do not consider them payable 
except at Settle, but we do not refuse to do it when it is more convenient to parties 
to receive it there. - 

Would you discount at Burnley for a person who should tell you that he should 
expect to be paid in sovereigns ?—We should not if he expressly said so, because 
it would be giving him reason to suppose that we would treat our notes differently 
from what we consider ourselves bound to do; we might do it if he made a previous 
bargain. 

- Then your notes are made payable at the place where the parent bank ts, and not 
at Burnley r—They are. 7 

When any of your notes found their way to Manchester, does it consist with 
your experience that they were very soon returned >—We do not take any notice of 
those things ; but I should apprehend from their not being in so general circulation 
there as they were in other parts of the country, they would be more likely to get to 
a bank there, and be returned from that bank to us. | 

Was not that, which you conceive to have been the case with respect to your 
notes, the same with respect to other notes of a like description that got to Man- 
chester r— Yes. 

. So that at Manchester the bulk of the circulation, except for very short periods, 
must have been gold r—I do not mean to say that that was really the case; but I 
should apprehend from the circumstance of their not being so generally approved of 
as a circulating medium, that they would sooner find their way to the banks, who 
would return them to us ; it is merely matter of opinion. 

Do you find much difference in the circulation of your notes in Yorkshire and in 
Lancashire, with respect to the time they keep out —-I think not; I should think 
in that part of Lancashire where the circulation of local notes has prevailed, they 
keep out the same time that they do in Yorkshire. 

Fale you had any forgeries :—We have had two, one in 1812, and another in 
31020. = a 

Should you pay a forged note that was presented ?>—We did not when they were 
first presented, but as it always will be in the case of local notes, it prevailed to a 
very small degree ; and when we had prosccuted the parties and got quit of them, we 
then gave notice to the bond fide holders of the notes that we should pay them, but 
we did not think it right to pay them when they were presented, 

Have you been long in the business of banking ?~- About thirty-five years. 

Are those the only forgeries you have had ?—Yes. 
. Inthe months of December and January, during the panic, were vou obliged to 


make calls upon London for a considerable quantity of sovereigns ?-—Certainly. 


Have there been any failures of banks in that district?—There were three; 
‘Hadwen’'s, of Liverpool ; Crewdson & Company, of Manchester; and Dilworth 
& Company, of Lancaster. 

The Committee are informed that neither of those banks issued local notes r— 
Not one of them. 

In the district with which you are acquainted is there any great circulation of 
Scotch notes ?—-Not a great circulation; there are some, but not many. . 

You are aware that an act passed this session of parliament preventing the cir- 
¢ulation of small notes in England after the year 1829?—I am. ; 

Do you think that the consequence of that act coming into operation. will be, 


‘supposing the law not to extend to Scotland, an increase of the circulation of Bank 
-of Scotland small notes in the counties of England bordering on Scotland ?—I have 


no doubt it will considerably increase. . 
‘ e . What 
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‘What effect would that have upon the system of country banking in the. north of 
England ?—It would have the effect of the manufacturers of the country being 
supplied by the agents of the Scotch banks, 1 apprehend, with their notes, which 
they could get upon easier terms for the payment of wages, than they would be able 
to get sovereigns from an English banker. 

If agents were established by the Scotch banks in the northern counties of Eng- 
sand, and they were compelled to pay their notes in gold, would that have the effect 
of checking the circulation of Scotch notes in England >—Very much I think. 

Do you “hot consider that it would be an unfair mode of proceeding against the 
bankers of England, to prohibit the circulation of their smal} notes, without putting 
a sufficient check upon the circulation of Scotch notes in those counties ?—I should 
scarcely wish to give an opimion as to the effect of any thing which the legislature 
of this country thought right to enact, but I should certainly say that an English 
banker would be materially affected by the Scotch banker being allowed to present 
a currency in his neighbourhood at a cheaper rate than he could afford to provide 
a currency for the country. 

Do the one-pound notes of the Bank of tielaad at all make their appearance in 
your part of the country P—No. 

Would not the same observation which has been. made with regard to the Scotch 
notes below 5/. apply tu the notes of the Bank of Ireland, if a similar restriction te 
that which is imposed upon the circulation of English small notes were: not to be 
extended to Ireland?—I do not know upon what terms the banks in Ireland issue 
their notes, if they do at all, in England; but [ am acquainted with the terms upon 
which the Scotch bankers have their notes tssued in England, and if they still eon- 
tmued to issue them upon the same terms, I think the cgsequentes I have mentioned 
would arise. 

What are the terms you allude to?—I mean that their agents seculets them in 
England, allowing @ certain number of days iterest ; for instance, they will allow 
a person that brings a bill at two months to pay mterest upon twenty days short of 
two months, or fifteen days. 

Is that by way of premium or temptation to mduce the party to take their Scotch 
notes ?—They have no reason to do it, for I must say that the Seatch notes are in 
such high repute in the north of England that they would pass upon equal terms 
with the notes of the country ; but their agents are able to give that accommodation 
to the public, and safely too, because there is no way in which the Scotch banker 
can be called upon to pay those notes that will not, im all probabality, allow hing to 
give that time to the party that takes them fron: his agent. | 

Have you any one-pound Bank of England notes in the neighbourhood where 
your bank is situated °>—We have. 

Do they circulate freely ?—They do, except from the fear of forgery. 


Do not you think that the bankers in England would have the power of checking 
the circulation of Scotch notes within their own means ?-—They probably might 


have if they exercised it; butit would be ungracious In them to attempt to interfere 


with the circulation of their Scotch neighbours, if the country approved of their 


rrotes. 
If in the general course of your business your customers were to bring to you 


Scotch notes to any amount, would you not consider it the part of courtesy to your: 


customer to take those notes, and forward them to Scotland upon exchange, at your 
own expense, rather than put your customer to the inconvenience ‘to which ‘that 
measure would subject him ?—When we take them from our customer to account, 
knowing the length of time that must expire before we turn them into cash, except 
ata great expense, we put them to his account, at six weeks date or two months, 
as the matter may be; that he knows when he brings it, it is the general 
custom. ag 8 


eres aie pene Lunell, Esq, called in ; and Examined. : 


YOU are directors of the Bank of Ireland ?>—Mr. Guiness. We are. 

In what way are the issues by the Bank of Ireland made ?—They are made in 
the way of discount in payment for checks on the bank, and in discharge of all 
other ordinary demands upon banking establishments. 

They are made first on the discount of bills ?—Yes. 

At what rate do you discount bills >—Five per cent. 

Is there any limitation as to the length of time the bill discounted has to run ?..- 
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There is an understanding that ca days is the period; which we do not 
usually exceed. | 

_ The Bank of Ireland have branches in some parts of the country >—They have 
offices, at which agents are established. 

Are those agents authorized to discount bills at those places: - -They are. 

Without reference to the Bank of Ireland >—Yes. 

. Do they discount them on their own responsibility °—There is a ‘portion of 
responsibility attached to the agents. 

Will you be good enough to explain in what way that part of your issues is made 
which is made by checks on the Bank of Ireland ?—If a person presents a check 
he obtains notes of the Bank of Ireland for that check. 

‘ That person must previously have an account with the Bank of ireland ? :— 
Unquestionably he must. 

. He must have made a deposit with the Bank of Ireland ?—Yes. 
: Do you allow any interest upon deposits made with the Bank of Ireland ?—No, 
nor ever did ; it would be illegal. 

+. You conceive it would be illegal to grant interest upon deposits ’—We conceive 
it would, 

Is it rendered illegal by the charter of the ban e conceive it to be illegal, 
not under its charter, but under the existing law of liciand, to grant ioterest, namely, 
by the Bankers Act. 

- In the instance of those towns where you have an agent, do you advance mone 
on what is called cash credit -—No, that has not been the custom of the Bank of 
Ireland, nor was it ever done in any instance whatever. 

Then so far as private individuals are concerned, the only way in which the issues 
of the Bank of Ireland take place, is by payment of checks, and by the discount of 
Bills?—Yes. 

Supposing that no obligation were imposed by law upon the Bank of Ireland to 
issue no notes below 5/., what effect do you think that would have upon the trans- 
actions of the Bank of Ireland ?—Merely as to the Bank of Ireland, I conceive it 
would produce no other inconvenience in its operations, than that gold i is certainly 
a more inconvenient currency to handle than bank notes. 

What effect would it have, looking at. present exclusively at the interest of. the 
Bank of Ireland s—I must say, that I conceive the interest of any banking esta- 
blishment would be rather served by an issue of their paper instead of gold. 

What interest do you charge on the discount of a bill at present -—T'ive per cent. 
With reference to the former question I wish to remark, that although there must 
be an advantage to banking establishments by the existence of a paper currency, 
yet that advantage does not go to the extent which might be supposed, because 
bankers must in place of that paper currency keep an equivalent quantity of gold, 
to a certain extent, in their coffers. 

The obligation to issue gold in place of your present currency below 5 l., would 
of course operate as a reduction of the profits of Bank of Ireland ?—To a 


" certain extent it would. 


Has the demand for guld upon the Bank of ireana4 in exchange for. your notes, 
varied at different periods -—lIt has. 

At those periods when the demand for gold has been greater than at others, in 
what way has the gold withdrawn from the Bank of Ireland been applied; has it 
been applied to the circulation of the country ?---I do not conceive that to the full 
extent.it has, I conceive the demand has taken place in two ways, one to send over 

to England occasionally to the manufacturing districts, through Liverpool chiefly, 
and also to Whitehaven and elsewhere, in return for coals; there are fluctuations 
in that respect, and when the exchange rather tends against Ireland, some little 
export of gold may take place, but it cannot go to any extent, in a ie of the 
sensitive state of our exchanges under the present regulations. 

_ Supposing you were obliged to issue a gold currency in place of notes aoe: 
51, do you think it would make any material change in the mode of conducting 
business:by the Bank of Ireland; should you limit the accommodation you now 
abs to the public, in any inconvenient degree :—I am not aware that the. Bank of 
reland would have any necessity to limit the convenience it affords to the public, 
to any great extent. 

(To Mr. Lunell), Do you agree in that opinionf—Ido.- 

(To Mr. Guiness), In what other manner is the circulation of Dublin enelad: 
is there any gold in circulation in Dublin :—-Very little. 

There 
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There is some in circulation concurreritly with paper ?—There is some little, for 
I sometimes see it myself, ue I conceive It to bear a very small Proporon 
mdeed. 

Is there any part of Ireland in which there’ isa gold currency in circulation’ Pa. 
I believe there has been at Cork, and some other places, some little circulation of 
gold, but not to any considerable extent. 

Have not the Bank of Ireland supplied information as to the amount’ of their 
circulation at the present time below 54—They have, to Parliament. 

What is the present amount of itr—About 1 Goo, ooo l., as relating to bank 
notes ; and I believe as to bank post bills there must be very few, because we HAVE 
issued nothing under 5d. since the 5th of January. | 

_ Are there any. post- oor 3h. at 
‘one time, and it was found to = very convenient in the countr y, but the Bank of 
Ireland have issued three-pound bank-notes, since the 5th of January, and as we have 
agency offices in the country, we thought that the three- -pound notes, coming through 
so many channels, would probably supply the place of three- pound bank post-bills. 

Will you give the Committee about the total amount of the Bank of Ireland 
paper now outstanding P—I suppose, Bpprosening to five millions and a half 
British. 

‘What proportion of that is above 5/7.—I should suppose, about three-fifths may 
be above 4/., and two-fifths under 5 4; but we have nade some very late returns. . 

What notes. below 52. do you issue >—We issue three- Se ee ree 
and one-pound notes. 

What proportion do the one-pound notes bear to the other notes below 5 le 
A considerably larger proportion than the other, I should Suppose ad more ‘than 
one-half of the entire are one-pound notes. 

Supposing the Bank of Ireland, and the other banks in Ireland, were © aoa by 
law to issue notes of 3 /., but no notes below 34, do you think there would then be 
a gold circulation in the country *—I ¢ conceive: there would toa certain extent, 
certainly. 

And that a gold circulation woul continue ae a circulation of three-pound 
notes r—I think it would. _ a 

Do you think that it would be more convenient to the country to’ — three- pound 
notes in circulation, than to have all notes below 5/. prohibited ?—I conceive that 
with the persons who handle the circulation of the country, there i is a deades pre- 
ference in favour of small notes over cash in every'respect. 

Do you think. that arises from any other circumstances than that they ia been 
habituated to small notes for a length of time:—Yes; I speak from my own ex- 
perience ; for I remember perfectly well, before the restr iction apon cash payment, 
when gold was a very great inconvenience in trade. 

Are there not a great many transactions betw een Dublin and Liverpool 2A vast 
number. ra 

And a considerable interchange of population ?>—Yes. 

In Liverpool they have a gold circulation ?—They have. ee 

Do you apprehend that an Irishman going to Liverpool, aati, while ae 
in Liverpool, prefer having bank paper to sovereigns'—No, I conceive he would 
come to the Bank of Ireland, and exchange his paper for sovereigns, when he was 

ing off. 

W hy should there be any preference of bank paper to gold in Ireland rol ‘peal 
of those who handle the currency of the country, among them I think the preference 
is in favour of the small notes, as more convenient, more portable, and ‘fess. hable 
to counterfeit ; I conceive these to form the general grounds of preference. : 

Have there not been very numerous failures among the country banks of Itelend 
within the last twenty years ?—Very serious ones. 

Do you not apprehend that there are many thousands among the lower classes 
of people who have been actually exposed to’ loss on account of the failure of 
country banks ?—Certainly. 

Do you not think the losses they have sustained must have jemand the -pre- 
judice they entertained in favour of bank notes?—From any thing I can learn, the 
lower class of people are perfectly satisfied with the description of bank notes now 
1n circulation in Ireland. 

Do you think there would be any disposition to hoard’ gold, if a gold’ éurrency 
were substituted for the present paper one?—At the beginning there might be, 
and also in times of great public alarm. o 
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Have you formed any calculation as to the amount of gold that might be re-. 

uired for conducting the internal circulation of Ireland, supposing there were 

a prohibition to issue notes below 5/.r—I could not speak with any degree of 
certainty. . 

Do you think that two millions would be sufficient?—Our own circulation at 
present appears to be better than a million and a half, what the other banks have 
I cannot tell; but I have heard that that may be probably above a million more, 
perhaps a million and a half more. 

Do you think it would require the sum of 2,500,000/. in sovereigns to conduct 
the internal circulation of Ireland ?—I suppose so, if three-pound notes were not. 
allowed to issue. | 

Supposing three-pound notes were allowed to issue, have you formed any calcu- 
lation as to the amount of gold currency that would then be requisite >—I consider 
that to be in a great measure problematical. 

Supposing a gold currency to be combined with a circulation of paper, three- 
pound notes being allowed to be issued, «lo you think in that case, that one million of | 
gold might be sufficient to conduct the internal circulation of Ireland ?—I should 
almost doubt whether it would be sufficient. | 

Probably 1,500,000. might be sufficient r— Perhaps it might. 

(To Mr. Lunell.)—Have you formed any opinion upon that point?>—I do not 
think we have any ground to form an opinion more than what Mr. Guiness has said. 

(Mr. Guiness.)—I would wish to mention, that in speaking of the advantages 
which I conceive are attached to the sinall bank-note circulation, I have not 
at all taken into view the expediency of adopting the one im place of the other as 
a corrective, to prevent an excess of currency in Ireland, compared with that of 
England ; for if it was conceived to be essential in that respect, I should admit that 
every other consideration ought to be regarded as of minor importance, because 
nothing would be more prejudicial to the commercial interests than that her com- 
modities should bear a high price compared with those of England. 

Every bank in Ireland has a direct interest in keeping out as large a circulation 
of paper as it can ?—I think that no prudent banker would desire to have a larger 
circulation than he thought compatible with safety, but bounded by such limit, he 
would naturally wish to promote his circulation as much as possible. 

Do you think there is any danger, if rival banking establishments were formed 
in the different towns in Ireland, of an excess of paper being Issued, if the permis- 
sion to issue notes below 5/. should continue ?—I conceive a metallic circulation 
to that extent to be a more strictly wholesome one than the other, but I conceive 
that the exchange between England and Ireland under its present state of regula- 
tion, is of a peculiarly sensitive description, and therefore might operate almost to 
the full extent needful as a corrective. 

If the Bank of Ireland requires a supply of gold, in what manner do you procure 
it —The Bank of Ireland, in case of requiring a supply of gold, would have to pro 
cure it from the Bank of England. 7 

In point of fact, has the Bank of Ireland within the last four or five months 
drawn any considerable quantity of gold from the Bank of England ?—No, and 
I will endeavour to state why; the Bank of Ireland has been ready to supply in 
exchange for its notes bills payable at the Bank of England at twenty-one days 
date at par, to any required extent, and therefore there was no necessity for pro- 
curing a supply of gold. 

Then, in point of fact, you have not created any drain upco England of gold >— 
Of course we have drawn to a very great extent upon the Bank of England. 

But not directly from coffer to coffer, it was done by giving bills upon the Bank 
of England *—Yes. 

And you do not know what became of them, or how they were paid —We have 
reason to believe they were paid in Bank of England notes, for we issued them in 
the common and ordinary way of exchange, persons having money to remit to 
England came to the Bank of Ireland for bills. 

In what mode do you create funds in the Bank of England, in order to meet 
those bills >—By Exchequer bills, which we thought it prudent to keep for that 
purpose. 

So that you create a credit in London available for the purpose ?—There are 
seasons of the year when the exports of Ireland of course are much greater than 
at other seasons, and the Bank of Ireland is always ready to take good bills on 
London, or on England payable in London, or payable in Liverpool, at par, charging 
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‘the interest merely at five per cent upon the period they have to go, which is 
found to be a great public accommodation, and of course at those periods of the 
‘year a large amount in bills is taken and transmitted by the bank, consequently at 
those seasons we have accumulated an excess of value in London. 

And at other seasons that is run upon by a different state of commercial trans- 
actions r-—Yes. 

What proportion do your bank post bills above 5/2. bear to those below 5 /.2?— 
I am not able to make even a reasonable guess at it; but I believe there are returns 
made to Parliament very lately upon that subject, but I can tell the amount of 
-hank post bills altogether pretty nearly. 

Is the larger proportion of post bills under 52. or over?— We have none under 
51,; we had up to the 5th of January, and any that now remain in circulation 
must be the residue of those issued prior to the 5th of January. | 

Your notes are not stamped, are they ?—No, we pay a composition. | 

Supposing you want to make a remittance from one of the branches to Dublin, 
or that you want to give a person an order upon Dublin, how do you do it?—At 
the option of the person demanding it. I believe it is arranged by our agents, 
-either to give a bank post bill, or an order upon the bank. 

Practically spealing, how is the operation conducted >—Generally speaking, the 
greater amount has been by bank post bills. 

. Do those bank post bills pay any stamp duty?—aAll our circulation bears 
a stamp duty by composition. | 

A bank post bill pays stamp duty as a ten-pound note, but it does not pay stamp 
duty as a bill of exchange ?—Our bank post bills are looked upon as part of our 
-circulation, and are included in our composition as the bank post bills of the Bank 
of England are. | 

_ What is the principle upon which the composition rests, which is paid by the 
Bank of Ireland >—I am not sure what calculation may be made, but we have paid 
a round sum. 

Does it vary ?—It has varied from time to time. The composition originally 
made was about 7,000/. a year, but connected with this it formed part of an agree- 
ment between the Bank of Ireland and the Government, one part of which was 
that the Bank of Ireland was to transact the business of the Government without 
any charge. 

: Do you know what is the amount paid at present ?—£. 12,000 British, a year, 
think. 
- When was this composition made r—I do not recollect. 

Some years ago >—Several years ago. 

_ The amount of your circulation has greatly increased since that period, has it 
not ?—There has been a considerable increase, the original sum was 7,000¢. a year. 

Has it increased in proportion to the increase of your circulation ?—I cannot 
take upon me to answer that at present, for I am not prepared to say what the 
comparative circulation may be now, and then. | 

You have recently established some branches of your bank in Ireland >—We have. 

_ How long have those branches been in operation ?—I believe the first office was 
established in Cork about thirteen or fourteen months ago. 

Have you any opportunity of knowing how the supply of gold has been remitted 
from the parent establishment to the branch establishment in Cork ?>—I happened 
to be in England at that time. 

Are you aware, in point of fact, whether in your transactions with the Cork 
branch you have received or remitted more gold ?-—We have received more gold. 

Then the tendency of the gold, instead of leaving the Bank of Ireland, 13 to 
return from the remote parts of Ireland to the Bank of Ireland ?>—It is. 

Do you attribute that to the increased convenience which the people handling 
the circulation feel from notes instead of gold?— I have heard that, in a common 
and ordinary way, there is a preference in fone of the small notes, and that there- 
fore the gold has come back into our coffers. 

Have the Bank of Ireland any idea of establishing a branch bank at Liverpool ? 
—None whatever ; [ never heard such an idea stated. 

In point of fact they are not competent to do itr—I should not conceive that 
we ure. : 

Are you quite satisfied that the rate of exchange would be a complete check to 
any over-issue in the event of the small-note circulation being continued P—I am not 
prepared to say that it would be as complete a corrective as a metallic circulation, 
- -402. : li4 but 
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Appx..No. 1% but [ conceive it would operate as a corrective to a considerable extent; I copegive- 
| however that we might be more subject to occasional fluctuations than if there were 
a, metallic circulation. 


Arthur Guiness, 


and You are aware that an Act of Par fianent passed. in the ‘twenty-first yea yea r r of the 
— Lune'h late King, on the occasion of inereasing the capital of the Bank of reland; — 
Sq. I ain. 


“—— __ On that occasion the Bank. of Ircland lent a part of the increased capital to dhe 

(a8 April.) = goveryment of the country -—They id; they Jent the whole of the increased capital. 

Jo you recollect any part of that Act which stipulated that the Bank of Ireland 
notes should be received in payment for the revenue of all suns of money short of 
fractions of twenty-shillings -—I do. le 

Do you look upon it that that wes part of the consideration that you received for 
the advance of your capital by way of loan ta the government of the country 2] do, 
I conceive it to be a part of the bargain. 

Ifthe, government of the country were now to say that those. notes should not be 
received in payment of the revenue, would you lopk upon that, tobe a breach wof 
contract '—Giving an opinion as a distinct member.of the Bank of Ireland, and not 
the opinion of the “Court, I would say, if itis deemed essential .to the interests of 
Ireland that , there should. be a metallic currency, a the, Bank of Ireland should 
not stand in the way upon this point. | 

‘Supposing government were to do it without the consent of the Bank, should not 
yoy look upon it as a breach of contract -—Yes. 

‘The government by that Act of .Parliament are bound to 1 receive Bank of Treland 
notes in payment of all sums of money, if offered, fractional parts, of twenty. shillings 
only being excep ted?—They are, ... 

f then ep government.were to prevent. you from i issuing notes under 50. ‘would 
not,the effect be the same as refusing to accept notes less than jf. In Pays ment ?—- 
The effect would bethe same, _. . 

Then to all intents-and purposes it. w ould be a breach of faith i in, one case > as ‘well, 
as in the other ?—I conceive it would. , 

Then while that 500,000/, remains unpaid, you are of opinion ‘that, without the 
consent, of the Bank of Ireland, it. would be a breach of contract. to ‘prevent the 
issue, of singll notes, unless with the Lag of both | parties to that contract ?—~ “La am. 
obliged to say that there might be some difference between the government saying, 
Although your notes are in circulation they shall not be taken by our officers, and 
their saying, It is necessary for the goad of the country -that there should be a law 
that no bank establishment shall pass a note under 5/.; but I conceive it would be 
at the same time an infringement of our bargain more orless. |” 

Would not. jt be the sume as any other. infringement of your charter. witbout 
your consent, supposing the advantage of the country to require.it, | Can you make. 
any, difference between a breach upon one subject and a breach upou another ?— 
I would feel myself bound to resist it, however trivial, if I thought it was an infringe- 
ment of our Charter, but I conceive when the clause says, that the officers of 
government shall take our notes, excepting fractional sums under 12, there Inay be 
an implication that that is to be done only. so long as such notes may be issued 
according to law, and therefore I would not feel myself bound to resist It as’ an 
infringement of our charter. 

But you would consider it an infraction ok the contract that was entered into 
upon the loan of that §00,000/. >—Yes. . 

~ Would not the contract be. fulfilled if government weré } to repay the 500, 900 1 ? 
—One part of our agreement is, that it shall not be paid back till the termination 
of our char ters... 

‘Would you conceive it would be an infringement. of the contract if government 
were to declare that Bank’of England notes should be taken in payment of the 
revenue as well as Bank of Iréland notes : I do conceive it would be an tig oe 
ment, for the taking Bank of England notes was not contemplated, ' 

Do you think it is the purport of the contract that, in the receipt « of the 1 revenue, 
government shall confine themselves to receiving Bank of, pee) notes only :-— 
No, 

“Tn 1868, ‘ihérd was a renewal of the charter ?—I believe there was, Ae 

What was the consideration given for the renewal of the charter ?- —I speak 
merely from recollection ; I conceive the consideration was, that a million should be 


added to the capital of, ‘the bank, which million was lent ‘to the, goverbinent at a 
certain rate of i interest. | : 
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What was the rate of interest at which that was lent?—I believe it was five per 
cent, but whatever the rate of interest was, it was a low rate at that time; I conceive 
that during the war, and in the state of Ireland at that period, it was a good bargajn 
for government. ._ _ 

Was not that the largest rate of interest that, under its charter, the Bank of 
Ireland was entitled to take from any private individual >— Yes. | | 

Then what particular advantage did the government receive on the renewal of 
that ‘charter?—I conceive government could scarcely have raised a million so 


advantageously. = 
- In what way could you have employed that money at a higher rate of interest 
than by lending it to the government at five per cent ?—According to our charter, 
we cannot take more than five per cent; but I look upon discounting bills tobe 
a more profitable mode of employing money than by lending itin that way, 
_ Is there a tendency to send gold from Cork to Dublin ?—There has been. 
What is, in your opinion, the reason of that?—I conceive there’ has been an 
influx ‘of gold into our coffers in Cork. = ie 
Have you sent gold recently to Cork '—-We sent some small amount of gold for 
the convenience of the public. © - 6 ies ate 
_ Are you awaré that the Bank of Ireland notes are at this instant at a deprecia- 
tion in Cork ?—-By no means; I have heard some reports that I conceive to ‘be 


. ‘ 


very idlé ones on the’ subject. | | Pes 
You have no reason for supposing that to be the case —I have merely heard the 
report,’ but the agent of the Bank of Ireland in Cork is on the spot, and I would 
fai a refer to hint as being better authority upon that subject. © °° 
rom what sources do you suppose that gold to be derived?—TI conceive it to 
be gold not’ wanting in the circulation of the country, at least a preference being 
given to our notes, arid therefore it has come into the coffers of our agent.“ The 
agent has informed me that it was in a measure forced upon thé public by anothe 
banking establishment, that the persons brought him the gold, and required Bank 
of Ireland notes in exchange for it. i 
Do you pay in old at your branches ?——Our ‘agent would feel himself bound 


g to 
— accommodate any person asa favour with gold; but we do not ‘hold ‘ourselves 
bourid to do it ‘according to law.’ In the present state’ of thé Jaw in Ireland we’ 
could ‘not agree to being liable to pay the circulation of the Bank of Treland in gold’ 
at any given point. © 0 
“Your notes are dated in’ ‘Dublin >—Yes ;’ and in the botly of the note it bus been. 
also, for the more perfect safety of the bank, déemed right to put the words' “fin 
Dublin” after the word ““paid.” "0 
Has it been. the practice to send bank post bills from Dublin ‘to the different 
branches ‘with’ the’ blanks ready filled up ?—There have been bank post bills sent 
down to our branches for the public accommodation in'the way I have mentioned. ” 
. Do you conceive you are exempted from the stamp which would be payable upon 
those bills, as bills ot exchange, by the contract you have made with government >— 
We have felt so.’ Other banking establishments have used another mode, which is, 
that they give a document addressed to their agent in Dublin, stating that’ such’ 
a person has given to them a certain sum, which is to be repaid on showing ‘th's 
paper, | | 7 | | | . 3 4 tae Cee Pe 
It operates as a letter ofcreditp—Yes. © 0 
. Will you describe the form in which those bank post bills are remitted to our’ 
agent at the branches in Ireland ?—Our branches in the country are supplied with 
the bank post bills in blank to a certain extent. ee oe 


. 
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Are they signed by your secretary or clerk at your establishment in Dublin2—" a 


They are; but our bank post bills are generally filled up for.round sums. _ ae eke 
Is the sum put in?—Yes ; but for certain purposes we have always had in blank 
bank post bills, to fill up for fractional sums.) __ i ee Se pa eer 
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In point of fact are the bank post bills which you remit from Dublin to’ thé 
agents at the branches in Ireland left blank with respect to the sum ?—aA great pro- 
portion of them are sent down filled up with a ca | sum. Pg call 

Are any of them sent down with a blank left for the sum?—I_ have originally 
said that there are, 


Was it not in consequence of that arrangement made by the Bank ‘of Ireland, 


to facilitate their circulation, that other banks were induced to. adopt the plan of 

what you deem letters of credit ?-—I believe the letters of credit had been in use 

from other banking establishments before the Bank of Ireland had branches. 
402. Kk What 
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What indueed the alteration to be made in the body of the notes of the Bank 
of Ireland, making them particularly payable in Dublin, instead of, as had been 
the case formerly, generally payable :—1 believe the principal inducement was a 
report that measures were about to be adopted to force the Bank of Ireland to 
pay the amount of their notes im gold at any given point, where they had an 
agent, and this report was substantiated by an occurrence that took place at Cloa- 
mel. A person, who called bimself an agent of the Provincial Bank, demanded 
gold in payment for a note of the bank ; our agent stated, that if asked as a favour 
he would accommodate him with it, as he would any body else, but if demanded 
as a matter of right, he could not do it; upon which the note was noted for non- 
payment, and the bank understood that ulterior proceedings were to be taken, they 
therefore took the opinion of some of the first law authorities in Ireland upon the 
subject, who agreed that the Bank of Ireland were not liable to pay their notes in 
gold, except at the parent establishment in Dublin, and it was in consequence of 
those. proceedings that the Bank of Ireland introduced the words “ in Dublin” 
into their notes : it was done for two purposes, one was, to guard against any attempt 
such as I have alluded to; and the other was, that the public might take those 
notes, with fair warning, that they could not have gold for them as a matter of 
right, but at College Green. | 

You have stated that there is a law existing in Ireland, preventing the bank from 
paying interest for money deposited in their hands ?— There has beea a law of that 
kind for many vears. : 

Are you of opinion that that law throws any impediment in the way of private 
banking in Ireland -—I am not aware that it does, except it should be conceived 
: be of advantage to private bankers to grant interest for money lodged with 

may | 

Are you aware of the particular clause of the Act?—I am quite aware of the 
penalty in the Act; the sanction connected with the Act is this, that a person taking 
an accountable receipt, on which interest is payable, is subject to a penalty, | 

What is the penalty ?—I am not sure, I believe it is a forfeiture of the money. 

_ Is that an Aet of the. Irish Parliament ?—lIt is. 

Does not that throw an impediment in the way of private bankers borrowing 
money in the money market upon the same footing on which other persons borrow 
moaey '—I conceive that a private banker ought not to borrow money. 


Lune, 1* die Mati, 1826. 


Mr. Leonard Dobiin, called in; aad Examined. 


WHERE do you reside in Ireland ?—At Armagh. 
Are you engaged af all in business?—I am agent for the Northern Banking 


Company of Belfast, at Armagh. 
Ts that one of the joint stock companies ?—It is. 


' Ys that established under the act of last session ?—I believe so: it consists of 
five hundred shares, of 100/. each; the nominal capital is 500,000. 


Are you connected with any other agencies >—Land agencies I am, but not any 
other bank agencies. : 
Do the transactions connected with your agencies give you a general knowledge 
of the state of exchanges in the north of Ireland ?—They do. | 

Do you know the extent of exchanges on a market day in the town of Armagh ? 
—I think the public markets of Armagh, inclusive, requires about 20,000 /. a week. 

How many market days are there in a week :—Tuesday is the principal market 3 
Saturday and Wednesday are the grain markets. : 

Are you acquainted with the amount of the weekly circulation in Belfast >—I am 
not. | 

Is that considerably more than that at Armagh ?—Very considerably more. 

The currency of the country 1s paper principally, is it not >—AH paper. 

Of what description of notes °—14,,.14.558., 1f10s5. andid.15¢. Sinee the 


currency was assimilated I have not passed any above 1/. 155. for the Northern 


Banking Company. 
In your opinion, would there be any inconvenience to the trade of the country 
by the substitution of gold for notes under 5/.?—I think very material. Our 
= | ' é capital 
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capital is at present almost all credit capttal; I am sure one half is credit capital. 
If you take away the credit capital of the country the trade and manufactares must 
be very materially injured. 

Will you describe in what manner business 1s s0 conducted in that country as that 
the substitution of gold for notes under 5 /. would operate to its inconvenience ?— 
The linen trade is our principal trade; the average of the webs that are sold in the 
market are from 155.to 172,14 568., ‘VL 106., vi. 158. and 2/. 

- Is it not the babit of the Jinen buyers to send out their clerks to the different 
markets throughout the week, in the north of Ireland, furnished with a large supply 
of money for the purchase of linen >—Certainly. 

How many markets may one of those linen buyers frequent in the course of the 
_ week r-—The linen buyers attend generally five markets in the course of the week ; 
some of them six, and some four. 


What sum of money may one of those linen buyers now be charged. with, upon 


his being sent out to buy at those different markets -—I cannot exactly say ; T bave 
given often 500/. and 700/., sometimes 1,000 /. to the linen buyers. 

And to large dealers even more ?—Not above 1 ,000 7, : 

In your opinion, would the continuation of the permission to issue two-pound 
or three-pound notes obviate the inconveniences you speak off—They would not 
answer for the Armagh markets ; for instasce, the Northern Banking Company have 
declined sending me notes above thirty-five shilliags, in consequence Of ve net 
answering the market. 

Would not the same inconveniences arise in the purchase of gram as inthe 
purchase of linen ?— Certainly there would, but not so great. . 

Are not the purchases of grain in the north of Ireland made in one, two ar 
three sacks at a ime ?—They are generally bought in sacks, one two and three, 
from each farmer. | 

Do the people of the north of Ireland manifest any wish for gold i in a 


to notes, or for notes in preference to gold?—They decidedly prefer notea, and the © 


weavers have refused to carry gold out of the market lately. 

Can you assign any reason for this preference ?—There are many reasons that 
I could assign ; the bank-notes are now the established currency, the people are 
perfectly acquainted with them; if a man should lose notes, or a hause be robbed, 
or if there is a forgery, it would be much easier for them to-trace the notes than it 
would gold; I have often assisted poor people, in tracing notes, that were robbed, 
and forged notes, whereas the gold could not be traced so readily. Another 
reason I would give is this: guineas became light and were troublesome to the 
_ people; when standing beam there was a shilling charged, and when lighter than 
standing beam, two and sixpence; and when gold was scarce, and bank notes not 

a legal tender, the land agents refused to take any thing but gold, the tenants 
were obliged to pay from one shilling to four shillings on a guinea discount, some 
agents would only take gold. 

Do you think that feeling on the part of the tenantry of the country continues to 
operate so as to make them dread the introduction of gold ?—I think those reasons, 
and the fear that gold may again get light, and the same circuinstances occur, 
would induce them to prefer the notes to the gold, I can assign no other reasons 
than I have mentioned ; I have known gold to have been sold two or three times 
a day in Armagh; I am certain the general loss in the country by the fuilure of the 
banking houses, although it might fall heavy on some individuals, was not felt in 
general by the country,.as in the cases I have mentioned. 

Do you mean to say generally, that the transactions in the province of Ulster, 
in the different markets, are conducted upon such a small scale of payments as 
would render the substitution of gold for notes under 5 /. inconvenient ?—Certainly ; 
I think it would be very inconvenient. 

How do you remit the money you receive for the agencies that you conduct '— 
I remit to the bank at Belfast every Tuesday night, I make up the day’s account, 
balance it, and send it off for the notes I issue; I take bills on England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and my remittances at present are about 4,000/. a week, formerly 
they were considerably more; they have limited their discounts, and now they are 
not so heavy as they were, nor will be so heavy. 

Has that limitation proceeded from the want of demand for discounts, or that 
the bank have restricted their discounts?—They have restricted their discounts in 
consequence of the failures in England, and the uncertainty of the question now 

under discussion ; and that limitation, I think, has done a great deal of injury in the 
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north of Ireland, and is doing injury, as many respectable people will not be able 
to procure discounts. | ! : 

Have there been very recent failures in the north of Ireland ?—There have. 

Where ?—There have been six in Newry in the course of the last ten days. 

Do you attribute those failures in any degree to the want of accommodation 
from the banks ?—I cannot exactly take upon me to say ; I think the failure in the 
butter trade, and the other different markets may have injured the merchants that _ 
faited, and may have caused their failure; perhaps the limitation of discounts may have 
added to it, I believe itis partly caused by that, and partly by other circumstances. ' 

What is the general date of the bills that you discount :—From twenty-one 
days to three months, twenty-one, thirty-one, sixty-one and thtee months, ‘and. 
sometimes a little longer, sometimes four months. I would wish to mention, if 
the notes were taken away the bankers would raise their discounts very consider- 
ably, for before the introduction of bank-notes the discounts were double. I have 
been a very long time in business, and I remember when the discounts were double 
what they are at present. cae | a 

What was the amount of discount charged by discounters of bills formerly, 
when cash was the circulating medium of the north of Ireland ?—The discount: of 
100 /. at sixty-one days was then 33 s. 4d., that is more than six per cent. - : 

What is the discount at the present day of a bill of a similar date -—17 s. 1 d.; 
and I think if the usury laws should be done away, and the small notes were done 
away, that the bankers and gentlemen who have money might ruin the country 
by charging such discounts and interest as they thought proper. : 

Is it yout opinion, from that fact, that if gold was again made the circulating 
medium of the country under 5 £., discounts would be raised to the scale they were 
at when it was the circulating medium formerly r—I have not a doubt they would, 
for the bankers could not procure the gold to enable them to discount lower, and 
many of them, I think, would be obliged to give up the business of banking. . 

Can: you take upon: yourself to say whether the discount of paper in the north 
of Ireland, and the other accommodation given by the bankers, is necessary for 
carrying on the actual and ordinary business of the country, or is it ever had recourse 
to for the purpose of extending mercantile speculation -—It is in part certainly 
for extending speculation. | a , | 

Does not that beara very small proportion to the discounts that are obtained 
for the common trade of the country?—The speculation is certainly small: in 
proportion to the general trade of the country, but still there is considerable 
speculation, , : i : 

Can you describe of what nature ?—There is speculation in the linen trade, 
there is speculation in the grain trade; the merchants are induced to go beyond 
their capital, and to discount their: own bills payable at the bank ; for instance, if 
there has not been a demand for the linens, and their capital is lymg in London, 
it is necessary that they should be enabled to go on with their business, otherwise 
their greens would: be idle, und in that case the banks accommodate them with 
discounts. , oe 

Aire you of opinion that speculation is ever directed to produce  so-much 
larger quantity of linen than the market may demand, as is applied to the produc- 
tion of cotton—that is, is the speculation directed so much to create an over pro- 
duction of linen as it is to create an over production of cotton ?-—-We have very little 
of the cotton trade in our country at all, I do not know that there is any specula- 
tion in cotton in our part of the north of Ireland, in Belfast there is a cotton-mill, | 


1 


"You state that when gold was the currency, they charged above the legal rate 


of interest; how were the usury laws evaded ?>—It was very little above ; I believe 
there ‘was no person to put them in force. a 
“Did they run their chance ?—I believe so. 3 | 
‘Do you think the usury laws produced any effect whatever upon the discount of 
bills —I do think if they were repealed, that then advantages would be taken. 
“If there had been any person to prosecute for that evasion of the usury laws, do 
you'think he must have succeeded ?—I should think he must very often. 
You are quite satisfied that an evasion of those laws took place ?—-I am sure 
there was, ee ©) 7 : 
What do you think would be the effect of imposing an obligation upon the Bank 
of Ireland, and all banks in Ireland, not to issue notes below 32. ?—I think it would 
be attended with very great inconvenience in the north of Ireland. : 
‘Why should not a paper currency of 3/, and above, and a gold circulation of 
= | soverelgus 
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sovereigns, answer every purpose that is required for the circulation of the north of 
Ireland :—I think the whole profit of the banker proceeds from the issuing of the 
small notes ; if they were called in, I do not think that any bankers of the narth of 
Ireland would continue, for I cannot see how. they could make any profit, unless 
by getting discounts at a very high rate. 

Do you think that would lessen the amount of comercial transactions in the 
north of Ireland ?—Very much.. 


: Why should not the north of Ireland be able to conduct its commercial transac 
tions.in the same way in which the. Liverpool merchants conduct. theirs r-—The. 


transactions are very different in the north of Ireland—the transactions of Liverpool 
are very large, in the north of Ireland they are very small; for instance, linen webs 
in our market do not amount to more than 17¢. or 305. or ‘perhaps 21. each; there 


are a great number, 7;000 pieces, of them sold in Armagh every market day, and | 


the different towns in me Ree vournoge of Armagh are all een circum= 
Stanced. . #8 

Are not the dealings i in the yarn market in still smaller sums >—-Yes. . 4 

Do you apprehend that all the dealings of the thousands of manufacturers who 
inhabit Lancashire, are all large commercial transactions :—Their sales are large, 
and they generally employ a great many to carry on the works. In Ireland prety’ 
weaver weaves his own web and brings it to market. 

If the payment ‘of wages, and the purchase of provisions can be conducted in. 


Lancashire with a gold circulation, what should prevent a gold circulation from 


conducting all the transactions that may be necessary in the north of. Ireland °—-. 
I am sure they may be conducted with gold, but I think we would not be able to 


have that quantity of gold necessary to carry on business on so large a.scale ;. were | 


the small ‘notes done away, we should. have no adequate capil, for our capital 
_ just now is more than one half credit. 

Is the capital in the north of Ireland now as s large as it was previous. to the year 
1797 ?-—The capital is, but there is more of credit capital now than there was then. 

How was the north of Ireland able to maintain .a gold. circulation previous to 
1797, when there was nota gold circulation: in other parts of. the country r— 
I believe it was occasioned by the landlords refusing to take any thing but gold. 

‘Could the landlords take any thing but gold for small payments, if the banks. 
were prohibited from issuing notes ‘below, 54.2—I cannot say ; if there was. an 
advantage upon it, I dare say the agent would require gold and. charge a discount. 

If they did require gold, do you: apprehend that a: gold circulation could be 
maintained in the north of Treland ?’—IJ think it could if we had sufficient of be 
but there is not capital to produce the quantity of gold necessary. 

Of course the northern bank has dealings with the Bank of reland a believe 


the Bank of Ireland discounts for them if it be necessary, but I. ae a ney pul 


them.as little as possible. 

- Is not the bank with which you are connected compelled. to pay its notes in 
gold at the option of the holder *—It is, but the people do not require gold ;. I be- 
lieve they give them gold when they require it. 

Af they did require it, you would make provision to. pay them in gold a could 

not make provelen, for. the quanuly, of notes I circulate, unless J. got it from Ee 
bank. 

_ Are there certain deposits upon which you ‘could rely, so as to be enabled to pay 
al} demands in gold P—I suppeee the bank has deposits in Dublin sufficient for all 
demands. 

Supposing they made a demand upon the Bank of Ircland.for gold,. in. lieu -of 


those deposits, which they havea right to do, what is to. prevent. them from provide . 


ing the north of Ireland with a gold circulation ?—To pay in gold,. they: would be 
obliged to have their whole capital paid in ; at present it is not; there is anly one- 
fourth of the shareholders would be obliged, in tbat. case,: to pay in: ee whole 
capital. . 
Do you apprehend there would be. any hardebipi in compelling persons <alios con- 


tract to pay 100/., on condition that they should be entitled tothe profits of.a cer- 


tain bank, : to fulfil the condition oftheir original contract —TI believe there would 
not be any hardship in obliging them to do it, but I think the banks would be apt 
to dissolve, for I cannot see how they could possibly make-profit. 

You think the banks in Ireland could not subsist if the shareholders i in the 
banks were compelled to pay up the amount of their shares >—I think. they could 
subsist, but they would be obliged to raise the rate of discount, otherwise they 
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could not possibly have any profit arising from the business, and it is unpleasant to 
carry on a business without making something by it. 7 

You think the mere profit of discount, unaccompanied by any profit from: the 
circulation of their notes, would not be sufficient to maintain banks in Freland ? — 
I think not, if the small notes were withdrawn. 

What rate of interest do you charge now ?—TI'ive per cent. | 

Supposing you charged six per cent, on condition that your issues were in gold, 
do not ycu think the business of discount might be continued ?—I think it might ; 
but it would be a very heavy burthen on the public. 7 

Do you apprehend that the inconvenience would be more than this, that the 
public would be called upon to pay one per cent more for the facilities they got in the 
way of discount; is that the limit of the inconvenience ?—I think that would be the 
limit of the inconvenience. 

Do the Belfast banks allow any interest on deposits —The northern bank allows 
three per cent now ; they did allow two per cent when they discounted at four per 
cent. | 

Do they express in their accountable receipts that the sum ts payable with 
interest ?—-I do notreceive the deposits, if I do I forward them to Belfast imme- 
diately. 

Have you seen receipts for deposits ?—TI have. 

Do they express that the deposit is payable with interest ?>—I do not recollect, 
I have not seen any lately. 

If instead of increasing the interest on discounts they diminished the rate of 
mterest on deposits, could not they equally well carry on the business of banking 
in gold as in a paper currency ?>—I think not. 

Would not the effect be the same to the bank, of increasing the rate of discount 
one per cent, or diminishing the interest they allow on deposits one per cent >—. 
I think not ; I cannot take upon me to say how that would operate. 


How do they get their notes into circulation ?>— By discount is one mode; I get 
my supply regularly from the bank every week, and send in a statement how that 
is disposed of, and send the atnount in bills. 

Do you pay any gold at your bank?—-No, any gold that is paid to me I gene- 
rally keep for those people that are coming to England, or for those who have to 
pay excise. _ 

Whom you accommodate with it?-—Whenever I have any I give it to those who 
May require it. 

Can you form an opinion whether in the general course of the currency the gold 
returns to Belfast or remains in the country circulation?—A great deal of it comes 
overto England, at least what I give out generally does. 

Do you ever get supplies of gold from Belfast?— No, I never asked them for any, 
I do not suppose you would get a hundred sovereigns in the town of Armagh: any 
gold that comes there generally goes into the Excise-office. 

Are not the Bank of Ireland notes received at the Excise-office ?—They are. 

Do they receive private notes?—None but the Bank of Ireland. | 

Can you form an opinion whether the country people prefer a Bank of Ireland 
note or a guinea '—They prefer a Bank of Ireland note; the Bank of Ireland notes 
are sought for at a premium; the premium on small notes is 3. per cent, and for 
large ones x per cent, that is the uniform practice. 

If a man had one hundred sovereigns and another man had a one hundred pound 
Bank of Ireland note, would the man who had one hundred sovereigns be obliged 
to pive something in order to get them exchanged for the one hundred pound note? 
—He would give 5s., and be very anxious to get it, for the remittances are all in 
Bank of Ireland large notes or bills. 

_ Do you apprehend there could be any danger in establishing a gold circulation 
In @ country in which there is such a disposition to get rid of gold >—I do net think 
there would be any danger in establishing it, but i think the agricultural interest 
would suffer, and the linen trade. | 

Do you think if there was a gold currency, you would have the Bank of Ireland 
notes in the same abundance in which you now have?—I cannot tell, but I think 
we would have a great number of them for a considerable time at least. 

Supposing there were a gold circulation instead of small notes, how would that 


operate to prevent the circulation of large notes?—The large notes only circulate 
for remittances, = , a 
| Do 
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Do you receive deposits for the northern bank r—I do net, but I receive.a great 
deal of money from the different land agents in the country, it is paid in to me. 
_ Do you receive deposits upon which interest is paid ?—No, I do not ; any thing 
of that sort is sent to the bank. 

You are not authorized by the bank to do so ?—No. 


James Orr, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


WITH what bank are you connected ?—The Northern Banking Company. 

The seat of their establishment is at Belfast >—It 1s. 

Will you state to the Committee what in your opinion would be the effect of a 
Jaw which should prevent the issue of notes below 5/., either by the Bank of Ire- 
land, or any other banking establishments in that country ?—It would have the 
effect of the banks doing less business. 7 

Would it be attended with any advantages in other repects; would it make the 
circulation of that country more secure in your opinion ?—I think it would make 
the circulation more secure. 

Would it make the circulation of Ireland more secure, provided the basis of 
that circulation was a gold currency instead of a paper currency?—I think it 
would. oo 

Do you think there ever was a country that suffered so much as Ireland has 
done, from the failure of country banks, and their inability to discharge their obli- 
gations >—No doubt it has suffered a great deal. | 

Do not you think it has retarded the improvement of the country?—%In the 
south of Ireland I apprehend it has. | 

Do not you think there have been to individuals, the most cruel cases of distress 
arising from the banks being unable to pay their one and two-pound notes in the 
hands of the lower class of peasantry r—No doubt there have been. 

What would be the difficulty of providing a sufficient quantity of gold for con- 
ducting the circulation of Ireland ?—It would be more expensive than paper. 

That is, it would lessen the profits of the bankers’—It would lessen their means 
of doing business. | : 

Does your bank receive money on deposits r—It does. 

What is the interest it pays?—Three per cent, if the money remains three 
months or longer ; two per cent if it remains less than three mouths. | 

In what way does it effect issues of its notes ?— By discounting bills. © 

Does it issue its notes on cash credits ?—Occasionally. 

What interest do you charge r—At the rate of six per cent, when we advance. 

What do you charge upon the discount of a bill that has two months to run?——At 
the rate of five per cent. | 

What is your reason for making a distinction between the sum charged on a cash 
credit, and the discount of a good bill?—We consider the discount business safer, 
and it is also more profitable. e 3 

Do you think you could carry on your business of discount to the extent to which 
you carry it on now, provided you charged six per cent on the discount of bills, and 
instead of issuing notes under 5 /., nade your issues in gold ?—We could not do so 
‘much business. a 

Supposing you were prevented from issuing notes below 5 7. and that you charged 
six per cent upon the discount of bills instead of five, could not you with that 
additional charge of one per cent, conduct your business to the same extent to 
which you do now?—I do not think we could. _ 


You think parties would not make the same applications for discount that they 
do now '—The issue of notes gives us additional capital. | 


Would the additional charge of one per cent on discounting bills, pay you a 
sufficient profit to make up for the additional expense you would incut by being 
prevented from issuing your own notes ?—If the question is whether we would have 
as much profit, I rather think we would, but we could not do the same extent of 
business. . | 

Therefore the gross profit upon the whole would be diminished :—I am not sure 
that we would not have as much profit. . . 

Then what would be your objection to adopt that plan ?>—I do not mean to say 
that, as a banker, I would have any objection to such a change as you mention. 

Do you mean to say that you would not do so much business in the course of 
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_a_year, if you were to discount in gold at six per cent instead of discounting im paper 


at five per cent '—Yes. 

But the larger profit upon the smaller quantity of business would, in your 
opinion, be as great in amount as the smaller Pe upon the larger quantity?— 
That ts at present my opinion. 

_ Are you acquainted with the south of Ireland 2—No. | 

Do you know what the extent of the failures of private banks was there ?-— 

I know that a creat number of failures did take place there. 
Do you know what the present general rate of rents are in the south of Ireland 3 ? 


—No. 


Do you Liaw what the rents payable were “before the year 1797'—No. 

Upan what grounds do you form as opinion with respect to the operation of 
private banks in the south of Ireland :—From what I have heard in conversation. 

You stated that the south of Ireland has suffered greatly arom the private banks? 
—I did. 

By the failure of them _they lost something >—Yes. 3 

Can you form an opinion whether during the continuance ‘of those private 
bankers the south of Ireland did not advance very materially indeed in prosperity, 
in every point of view :—I believe in many parts it did. 

-Can:you form an opinion whether, upon the whole system of private banking in 
the south of Ireland, the advantage derived from the banks during therr continuance 


“was or was not counterbalanced by the loss occasioned by their failure -—I cannot. 


- You cannot undertake to say whether the establishment of private banks was. 
not, upon: the whole, advantageous to the south of Ireland °—I cannot." 

De yoa reside in Belfast?-—I do. _ | 

You are one of the officers of the Northern Banking g Company aK am one of the 
directors...: RQ 
~ Do you pay interest upon your denonits >—Yes, aes — 

Do you give accountable receipts to persons that deposit money with you 2 We 
do, or enter the amount to the cot of the depositors in pass books, if they have 
rndning accounts: - —- 

‘Do you, upon: the :face of those receipts, a sa that interest is payable upon. 
those deposits -—We do not.. 

'. Then what remedy.has the depositor to recover interest if you think fit to refuse 
it to: him :—-I.do not think he could compel us to pay interest ; but if we committed 
a breach of faith, by refusing it after promising, people would cease to deal with us, 

Why: do ‘you: not ‘express that’ in ‘the receipt r—Because there is an old law, 
which states that a banker's receipt with a promise to pay interest is void. ° 

: Then are the Gomimittee to understand that the Northern Bank has established 
itself upon the foundation of an act of parliament of the last session, in diréct oppo- 

sition: to the existing law of the land ?—The law of the land does not say a banker 
shall not :pay interest ; At ony says, De if he gives ‘a receipt’ promising to ‘pay 
Interest the receipt is void. 

. Does:it ampose any penalty upon iesuing an secbuntaile receipt | payable with 
interest ?—I believe there is no penalty upon the bank. 

- Is not there a forfeitnre of the money ’—Certainly the depositor could not recover 
it if the receipt contained an engagement to pay interest. 

'To-point of fact, do they pay interest >—They do. = 

 Canmany perano at any time he pleases call for his account and the interest upon. 
it?-Yea. 

.. Do: you. caleulate interest daily upon both sides of the account -—Yes. | 

According to the custom of merchants -—We allow three per cent if the money 
remains: ie meee) or longer, but if itis a . daily interest we allow only ‘two: 
per cents, eae 

Then: any i upon his account current can have the balance at two per cent, 
upon demand ?——Yes,. - 

.When the-Northern Bank was established, was not there at that Gm a bill before 
perliament, containing: a clause for the repeal of that clause respecting the pay- 
ment of interest on neepone ?—It was puien in contemplation to apply for a’ repeat 
of that clause. : 

Was‘ not. there's a very general i impression amongst the banking establishinents 1 in 
Treland, that..that clause of the old act of parliament would be “repealed >—There 
was and is a: general impression that it ought to be, and will be, repealed. 

Have you ever heard of the payment of interest on deposits having been actually 

disputed 
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disputed by bankers, upon the ground of the illegality of the transaction Poh ee “Appx: No. ty. 

not. Breer 

_ You are acquainted with the nature of the transactions at the different warrketa. Famer’ aide 7 Bog. 

and fairs throughout. the province of Ulster, are they conducted in payments: gene- a 

rally under 40s.?—I should suppose there were many.more under 408, than-above. ( ay.) 
In the linen market, the. grain market, the pork market, and the butter market, 

are.not generally the payments made: in sums vader 404. ?—I should think the 

payments in the grain and butter. markets in Belfast were made | in sums ‘principally 

‘above 40s. 
Are they generally under 51. I should think through the country they are 

under 40.8. : 

-. . Would you, as & banker, for. the comfort and safety of your aseatione prefer 

that the circulation of the country sbould continue in notes under 51. or that gold 

‘should be .substituted: for them ?—JIn those respects I think: it would be advan- 

tageous to the bankers if small notes were eau and | gold sahapraise for 

them. Sen tay | | Pe at 


we Op “ aoe rs 


“Pierce 4 Maho Esq. called i in; and Examined, 


. YOu. are. solicitor,.to the: Provincial Banking Company that tas been lately Pierce Mahony 
established i in Ireland ?—[T.am..:. .. : Esq. 

Have you. had. many .opportunities of. seeing faa thet system “ banking has 
worked in Ireland ?—Yes ; it has been my duty to inquire particularly into its effects 
and working, and. it has been yer y beneficial to Ireland, where'a considerable im- 
provement in the banking system has taken place: since the: formation: mn the'Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland, by: the introduction. of the Scotch system. 0: +). f | 

Where have the establishments been formed?>—At Limerick, Cork, Clonmel, 
Wexford, Belfast, Londonderry, Sligo and: Galway, eight m all; 1 believe a branch 
at Waterford i is Qpened by this time;,and. the other. ‘intended establishments: a 
Kilkenpy, Athlone, Ballina, Armagh. and Newry... to 

Have those establishments been received with eenelenee by the neo of. Ire- 
land ?—Certainly; but. there was.in Cork, upoa.the ist of March;. a run. upon: the 
bank for gold, which was created by Mr. Pike's death, the consequent saspeasion of 
business at his bank, and Messrs. -Leslie’s failure ;.. ‘there was: nov kind of :deniand 
of that nature, anywhere else ; the engagements of the bank are uniformly paid in 
gold at each of its branches, ‘and the ‘Cork. establishment paid in‘ that'way: each 

ranch issueg notes, dated from the. place: of 11 ISSUE; and payable atithat place,‘ and | 

those notes are taken (not as @ matter of.right, but in the course of bosiness,) ‘at. all 
the other branches, as. wel as at Dublin by Messrs. oe une are peeats to 
the bank... ae ee, 

_ When you say they are taken i in Dublin at the: ‘agents, have they: a ‘right by. law 
to establish an agency in Dublin?=_Yes; by. the act of ‘last year, ‘the Provineial 
Bank of freland has a right to establish an agent in Dubliv, but ‘they: have no: right 
vs themselves .ta establish: any house of. business. in pen or: ‘witixin fifty unles 
of it. rR 

. Do you mean an agent for the paynrent af their notes For the general bisi- 
ness of the bank. 

You do not mean to say that they. have: a. right to aves an agent. to: adie 
their notes ?+—-Certainly not, at Dublin, or within fifty miles of it;:as by. the hct 
of last year joint stock companies are prohibited from issuing or re-issuing their 
notes payable to bearer on demand, within that circle ; oo in: pang wee the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland agents do nat do so. 

Have. those. branches of. the Provincial. Bank of Telnnd ieuaed, ‘cto: to’ any large 
amount in those different places /—They have to a considerable amount, consideri ing 
the short period since they were. established, ., The first. branch was opened: ‘on the 
first of September last, the next two were opened in November ; as I am sure:the 
chairman of the Committee bas got from the .bank-itself a return of its issues, and 
of the times. when those: banks were. opened; I, shall not. pone as Vonmanice 
with any further detail i in answer ta. this question. - ae aa ec 

If the banks were prevented from issuing notes under the sncun es 5s wwoultd 
any, inconvenience gnse .in..canducting the. trade, of the south of. Ireland ?~The 
trade.of Ireland generally, and, especiaily i io the south of Ireland, would be greatly 
inconvenienced, and the growth of manufactures would -be decidedly checked, if 
not destroyed, by such a.measure. From the great sub-division of land hr Ireland, ahd 
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particularly in the south and west (where the population is almost exclusively 
agricultural), the produce is disposed ot in small portions, scarcely ever representing 
52, and almost universally under that amount; I am of opinion, that the with- 
drawal of all notes under that amount would have the effect of curtailing the 
accommodation the banks now afford the public, to a ruinous extent, and that the 
trade of the country under such circumstances would not afford profitable employ- 
ment for banking capital to any extent, and therefore I should anticipate the with- 
drawal of such establishments, except perhaps at Cork and Belfast. In the south 
and west of Ireland, from the nature of the provision and corn trade, the chief demand 
for notes or for gold commences in October and continues until March, when that 
trade is nearly over for the season. From March until October, the butter trade 
is almost the only one in the south and west of Ireland, and as that trade would 
not ewploy all the capital that is required in the winter season, the effect would 
be, if sovereigns were substituted for small notes, that the extra supply required 
for the corn, beef and pork trade, must remain idle in the banker's chest, or 
be remitted, at great risk and expense, for employment elsewhere during the 
summer and autumn. To exemplify my statement, I will suppose an issue of 
100,000/. to be the minimum at Cork in the summer months, and my opinion 
(from the best information I could collect, as well as from my experience of the 
operations of the Provincial Bank) is, that to meet the increased demand in the 
winter, a stock of 170,000/ in either gold or paper would be necessary ; so that to 
keep out in the circle 100,000 sovereigns, it would require in the ordinary course 
of business of a bank in the south of Ireland, 70,000/. dead capital, or about that 
proportion ; the consequence of which would be, to check the employment of capital 
in banking there, as though the banker could afford to hold this additional stock in 
notes, which only cost the stamps, &c., yet the trade of Ireland is not sufficient to remu- 
nerate for such an expense as would be incurred from holding a dead stock of gold. 

If the notes were withdrawn, would a banker discount as freely in sovereiyns 
as he would have done ir notes -—Certainly not, because profit would be decreased 
much below the difference of profit to be derived from the issue of notes instead of 
gold; as in the latter case, from the profit on actual discounts received by the bank, 
the loss of interest on the stock in gold, which must be kept in the banker's chest 
to meet the natural fluctuations in a circulation of any given extent, should be 
deducted, and consequently any rate of discount received by the bank would be 
reduced in that proportion. 

Do you think that the banking business has been carried to any prejudicial 
extent in the south of Ireland ?>—Certainly not at present; there are only two 
banks doing any business of consequence in that district, the Bank of Ireland, and 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland. ‘There is another bank, Messrs. De La Cours at 
Mallow, and Redmond & Co. at Wexford, but their business is very limited. The 
situation of Ircland and England is so very different, that though the withdrawal 
of small notes in this country may not be felt, yet, when I compare the circulating 
medium of the two countries, and find that of Ireland does not exceed six millions, 
with an unemployed population of about seven and a half millions, and that to raise 
the rate of wages from 4d. to 1s. for two millions of that number, twenty millions 
additional capital would be required ; I conclude that nothing would be more inju- 
rious to Ireland than an extension of that measure, as I consider it would be more 
desirable to enlarge, than contract her currency. | 

Do you now speak of all the banks, the Bank of Ireland being included >—Every 
bank ; 4,883,528/. is the issue of the Bank of Ireland. 

Are you speaking of last year, or the average of years'—An average of years, 
taken from the return made to parliament. 

What do you suppose is the present circulation in Ireland -—About six millions ; 
because I deduct from the total amount stated in the returns, which is about 
6,580,000 1, the 580,000/. as for the notes in the chests of the bankers, and not, of 
course, circulated by the public. : : 

Supposing the channel of circulation was filled with sovereigns to the same 
degree to which it is now filled with notes, would the bank have the same power to 
discount now that they had formerly >---Certainly not, for the reasons I have before 
stated, and because one is an operation of capital, and the other is an operation of 
credit ; bankers can accommodate the public with notes when they cannot do so 
with gold ; and from what I know of the state of capital in Ireland, and in par- 
ticular that employed in banking, I am satisfied the effect of prohibiting the issue 
of notes under 5/. will be to withdraw a great portion of the present —— 
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capital from that employment, inasmuch as it could not, under the circumstances of 
the country, in my opinion, make a return equal to common interest of the country, 
six per cent. There was an experiment tried some years ago by Messrs. Eyre & 
Williams, to discount in Bank of Ireland paper, (which in the hands of the dis- 
counter represents gold,) at Armagh; Mr. Williams told me, after trying it to 
a considerable extent for some months, that it did not even pay the postages, though 
there was not a bad debt made, and consequently they withdrew ; and at present 
the Hibernian Banking Company do not find the banking business makes a sufficient 
return for capital, even at Dublin, because they cannot issue notes of their own. 

Do you think, if a metallic circulation was adopted, that there would be a diffi- 
culty in maintaining that metallic circulation ?—I do; because the trade in the south 
and west of Ireland is periodical ; the remittances trom those districts of Ireland 
would force the gold away at certain periods, and it must be returned at others with 
considerable expense, to meet the trade of thecountry. There are no manufactures 
to any extent, and consequently there is no continued employment for capital. 

Has there been any disposition lately manifested in the south for payment in 
gold’—Yes; upon the suspension of Mr. Pikes, and the failure of Leslies’ banks, 
there was a considerable local demand at Cork ; the consequence was, when I went 
down there early in March, and up to the first week of April, when I left it, I was 
informed that the demand was so great that gold was at a premium so ‘high as 
sixpence; about the 2d of April, and at the time I left it, it was as high as 
twopence. - 

How do you mean that the premium upon gold was as high as sixpence —The 
parties who wanted gold, and could not get Provincial Bank paper, which alone was 
paid in gold at Cork at that time, went to money-brokers with Bank of Ireland 
notes, with which they paid that amount of premium for gold ; and one of them, 
Mr. Burke of Cork, told me, that he, (during the panic,) got as high a premium as 
sixpence in exchange of a Bank of Ireland note; and at tlie time I made the 
inquiry from him, the first week of April, he told me that he got twopence. ~ 

The branch of the Bank of Ireland at Cork does not pay in sovereigns ?>—Not 
of right, or at all at the time I have stated; but I understand since that time the 
agents give sovereigns as matter of accommodation to persons coming to England, 
or emigrating to America. we 

Do the branches of other banks pay in sovereigns '—The Provincial Bank, which 
is the only other bank there, pays in sovereigns. | 

Then what occasion had the people to pay a premium for gold ?—The issue of 
the Provincial Bank of Ireland was not equal to the demand for sovereigns, though 
every note of that bank presented at its office was promptly paid in gold. 


Can you state from your own experience that there were many exchanges of 
Bank of Ireland notes, paying that rate for sovereigns ?—I did not witness any 
of these transactions myself, but hearing that the fact was questioned before this. 
Committee, I communicated with Mr. Fitzgibbon, (who was examined before the- 


Committee on the butter trade,) Mr. Hacket, and several other gentlemen from 
Cork and now in London, upon the subject, and they confirmed what Mr. Burke 
told me at Cork, as I have stated, and agree with me in saying that it was 
perfectly notorious. aoe " | 

Does not that show a desire upon the part of the population of the country for 
the possession of gold >—Certainly, but that arose from a panic. ae 

Has that gold got into circulation do you think >—I did not perceive. that it had, 
at least it did not flow back to the bank. , 4 

Then what has become of the goldr—I fancy it is hoarded by the country 
people, and some portion taken away by the emigrants to America. _ 7 

Does the demand for gold at Cork continue >—Up to the time I left it, which 
was about the 6th of April, it had continued. | 

Do you know whether it continues now ?—I believe it does, though the demand 
has certainly decreased. | | ys 

What becomes of the gold so issued ?—Those who had been alarmed by the 
failures of the banks, I believe, have hoarded it, and part has been taken away by 
the emigrants: it has not appeared in the circle. | | 

Do you know whether it has appeared in the common transactions of traffic in the 
markets and fairs >—I believe not, and my experience does not show me that it has, 

Is there, in point of fact, in the transactions conducted at Cork, a much larger 
demand for currency at one period of the year than at others r—Yes; the beef, 
pork, and corn season, produces a demand for accommodation from the banks to a 
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‘considerable degree beyond what there is in other seasons of the year; for instance, 
from this time till October the demand is not at all equal to what it is from 
October to March. | - 

Would that circumstance occasion more expense to the banks to maintain the 
circulation in gold than in paper ?—Certainly; because they must either bring the 
gold from the source where it is tu be got, to Cork, at that season, and return it 
or else they must keep the surplus idle in the interim. 


Are you not aware that a great proportion of the distress in the south and west 
of Ireland has been occasioned by the failure of private banks ?—Certainly ; I can 
give the Committee a list of the different banks that have failed within my 
recollection, say twenty years; there was one at Clonmel, one at Carrick-on-Suir, 
two at Waterford, two at Kilkenny, one at Nenagh, one at Newry, one at’ Dun- 

annon, one which had establishments both at Dublin and at Tuam, two at 
Dublin, three at Cork, one at Fermoy, one at Youghall, one at Tralee, three at 
Limerick, one at Galway, and one at Charleville. I can state also the banks that 
have withdrawn during that period ; there have been two at Waterford, one at Birr, 
one at Derry, two at Galway, two at Cork, and one at Limerick. I have also 
a statement of the different banks, with their agencies, that existed prior to the 
establishment of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, taken from a return to the 
Commissioners of Stamps ot Dublin. - ; 


[The same was delivered in, and read as follows :] 


LIST of Banks and Branches of Banks in Ireland, prior to the establishment of the . 
Provincial Bank of (reland. | | 


In Dublin - - - Bank of Ireland. 
_' ® Hibernian Banking Company. 
* La Touche & Co. 
* Finlay & Co. 
Sir Robert Shaw & Co. 
Ball & Co. 
In Belfast - - + Northern Banking Company. 
| Batt & Co. (Belfast Bank.) _ 
: Tennant, Caldwell & Co. (Commercial Bank.) 
InCork - - - Joseph Pike. a : 
. - Charles Henry & John Leslie. 
In Mallow - - - Robert De La Cour & Co. 
In Limerick - - -* Thomas & William Roche. 


ii all, thirteen banks, of whom those marked * do not issue their own notes; but 
Finlay & Co. were ia the habit of issuing post bills. 


‘Agencies had been established at the following places, by the Banks under specified, viz. : 


Places. | Agencies of 
|” Armagh | Northern Banking Company. 
“2 | Tennant, Caldwell & Co. : 
ea & Co. - 4 
Ballymena’ - - - . Northern Banking Com : 
| Batt & Co. 7 os 
Banbridge - - - - = Northern Banking Company. 
Tennant & Co. 
| Batt & Co. 
Belfast - | - Bank of Ireland. - 
Coleraine - - Northern Banking Company. 
7 , , Tennant & Co. 
a : | . Batt & Co. 
Cork ,- - - - - - Bank of Ireland. 
; Cootehill - - - = += Yennant & Co. 
Cookstown -~— - - - «+ Tennant & Co. 
Downpatrick - - - - = Northern Banking Company. 
ne aa Batt & Co. , 
Dungannon - - - - = Northern Banking Company. 
Tennant & Co. 
le Batt & Co. 
_. Derryleran : ~ Ball & Co. 
Dundalk - -' - - = Batt & Co. 
| Ball & Co. 
Londonderry =~ - + + Bank of Ireland. 
: Ball & Co. 
Batt & Co. 


Northern Banking Company. - 
| Lurgan 
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Places.. ) oe Agencies of. 
Lurgan - - = 2 = - Northern Banking Company. 
| . Tennant & Co. ? r z . 
Monaghan - - . - - — = Northern Banking Company. ' 
| | | Tennant & Co. 
Ball & Co. 
Magherafelt - - - © -  - Northern Banking Company. 
Newry - - - - = © Bank of Ireland. | 
| a Northern Banking Company - 
Tennant & Co. = 
Batt & Co. 
“ae Shaw & Co. 
'- Armagh - - - _ Ball & Co. 
Strabane - - ~ - = Ball & Co. 
Tanderagee -  - - - Northern Banking Company. 
| Tennant & Co. 
Waterford - - - - - Bank of Ireland. 


In all, forty-three Agencies. 
In point of fact the paper circulation of the south and west of Ir eland is now 
pretty much confined to the notes of the Bank of Ireland, and of the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland ?— Almost entirely. 


Can you state the capital of the Provincial Bank of Ireland 2."The subscribed. 


capital is two millions, 300,000 /. of which has been called up. 

What number of partners are there '—They exceed seven hundred. 

Each individual is bound to the whole extent of his property 2—To the full extent 
of his property. 

In point of fact, is not the principle upon which the Provincial Bank of Ireland 
conducts its pusiies4 at present, considered in Ireland to be one over-restrictive 
‘and cautious for the wishes and demands of the country ?—It Is, but their payment 
of interest has given great satisfaction, and increases to do so. They pay interest 
not only upon deposits, but upon the daily balances on current accounts, according 
to the Scotch system, which, in my opinion, will tend to produce frugal habits and 
accumulation of capital, so very much to be desired in Ireland. 

What interest do they pay?’—Two per cent every where but in Belfast, and in 
Belfast it is three, on deposits remaining with the bank for three months; which 
‘arises from, the Belfast banks, who paid interest, having raised thei rates shortly 
before the Provincial Bank of Ireland opened there, and they were induced to pay 
this additional rate in order to conform to the custom of that place. muy dis- 

‘count at five per cent. 

Is it proposed, or is it in the contemplation of those who fave the management 
of the concerns of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, to give cash credits r—Yes, they 
have given cash credits, but latterly they have restricted them, on account of the 
present uncertainty regarding the currency ; heretofore they have given cash credits 
in Cork to some extent. I believe there are very few instances in which they have 
been given elsewhere. 

Where is the head-quarters at which the business of the Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land is regulated ?—In London, by the court of directors there. 

You have no such establishment 3 in Ireland ?—-No, we have local directors and 
managers at each place where business is done. 

And they are in the habit of receiving their instructions from the board of 
directors in London?—Yes; the managers correspond with the court in London 
almost daily, and they transmit a weekly return of all their proceedings, as well as 
their minutes of cash transactions, to London, and they receive their orders from 
thence. 

Are those local branches in Ireland superintended by a particular person iii 
are, by a manager at each place. 

Can the local directors take upon themselves, without the approbation of the 
‘manager, to transact the business of the branch ?—Certainly not, they cannot do 
any business that he does not approve of, he has an absolute veto. 

There is a manager at each of the branches?—There is. 

And a board of directors at each of the branches ?—Yes, the business is con- 
ducted at each branch by a manager, who has the authority of a director ; he sits 
with them, and if they differ with him in opinion, the particular. business 3s sus- 


pended, and referred’ to London; he cannot himself do any business that the. 


directors disapprove, neither can they do business that he does not agree to. 
Is the manager a proprietor?—Not necessarily, he is an officer of the company. 
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Is he excluded from proprietorship?—No ; there is one, Mr. Murray, manager 
at Cork, who is a proprietor. ; | 

By whom are the managers appointed >—By the London board exclusively. 

The local directors are proprietors >—They are, they must be proprietors to be 
eligible as directors. 

Do you not suppose that the Provincial Bank of Ireland is proceeding more in 
the line of endeavouring to ascertain the exact bearings of the commercial interests 
and the banking system of that country, than with any immediate view of profit ?— 
Yes, we cannot call what has been done in Ireland at present more than an expe- 
riment; the banks have been so Jately opened, that they could not have entered 
generally into business to any great extent, and some of their arrangements are not 
fully completed. | 

In point of fact, those who have the direction of the bank are as it were, feeling 
their way as to what will be profitable transactions for them to conduct in Ireland ? 
—They give all fair accommodation that is required of them, at the same tine 


, the extent of their operations compared with what they are likely to become, 


cannot be called any thing more than a trial, but they refuse no fair accommodation. 

Do you know whether that system of cash credit has been received with favour 
in Ireland ?—At first it was not understood, for the people had been in the habit 
of over-drawing their accounts with bankers upon mere personal credit; that 
system is at present put an end to, by the Bank of Ireland and the Provincial Bank 
of Ireland invariably refusing to permit such a practice. 

Are they conducted upon the principle of Scotch credits '—Exactly; there are 
cash bonds given by two sureties, and there are some cases where cash credits are 
allowed upon a loan of government stock transferred, and some instances in which 
they have taken landed security. - | 

“There is a credit bond given, limiting the extent to which the credit is to 
extend -—Yes. | | | - 

What rate of interest do you charge upon cash credits '—Five per cent. | 

Ts that charged upon the sum actually drawn r—Only upon the sum actually 
drawn. 

How long have those cash credits been given ?—Since the establishment of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, at Cork, in last September. | 

Who have the power of giving cash credits >—The local boards have the power 
to the extent of 1,000/.; if the application is for more than 1,000/. it must be 
refeited to London. | 

Do you advance cash credits upon landed security ?—Yes, there have been a 
few instances in which landed property has been taken as a guarantee in liey of 
two sureties by bond. - a | 

Has that been to any considerable extent >—No. | he 

Are those cash credits upon landed property for indefinite periods?:—The cash 
credits give the bank the power to recall at any period they please, and they are 
not granted except for mercantile purposes. In Cork, there were two or three 
instances in which the parties (who were very respectable,) preferred. pledging their 
real property to asking any persons to join them. 

Was it understood when that pledge was given, that the money was to be repaid 
within a certain time ?—Whenever ieciatall; it being distinctly understood by 


the parties that they must repay the money, getting at the utmost three months 


notice. | 
In the instances where landed security has been given, has that been accom 
panied with a bond from two individuals, who make themselves responsible for the 
advance ’—No, it is a substitution for that; but the principal gives a bond in 
all cases. | | 
_ Are the managers at the local banks paid salaries by the company !—They are. 
Are the directors ?—The directors are given amongst them a small sum, more 
to ensure a punctual attendance than to give any remuneration, and the sum so 
appropriated is divided according to their attendances. | 
Do you think that your bank could continue to give the accommodation of those 
cash credits, if the power of issuing notes under 5/. were withdrawn >—Cer- 
tainly not. | | 
Since the agitation of this question have they in point of fact declined to give 
any new cash credits that have been applied for '—Peremptorily in all cases. 
In cases in which you would otherwise have given those credits '—I cannot say 
what the court of directors would do, but judging from what they have done, and 
knowing 
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knowing the applications, I believe they would have been granted if this question 
had not been agitated. 

You stated that the suppression of notes under 5 /. would be extremely injurious, 
in your opinion, to the circulation in the south of Ireland ?—Certamly; making 
comparison between England and Ireland, I will state why I think so. From the 
best information I can collect, the circulating medium of England in gold, in 
private bank paper, and in Bank of England paper, before the panic, was equal to 
fifty-eight millions; I will state the mode of calculation ; eighteen millions of 
gold or metallic currency, twenty inillions of private bankers paper, twenty millions 
of Bank of England paper; I find that the duty upon commercial bills in England 
actually paid amounts to 675,563 4 1.., in Scotland itis 115,307 2. 7s. 5 d., while 
in Ireland it is only 67,839/. 158. 10d. This calculation shows me that there is 
such a disproportion in the commercial transactions of Ireland, as compared with 
the other two countries, that the bankers in Ireland cannot have but the value re- 
presented by 67,000/. of stamps to discount. Therefore, if the small notes were 
prohibited in Ireland, the banking business to be done would not, in my opinion, 
be sufficient to remunerate banks with sufficient capital, though 1t might be other- 
wise in England. In Ireland the whole of the issue does not exceed 6,000,0001., 
and I find that of the 6,000,0004, 2,786,978/., or about one half, are in notes 
under 5 /. 

Supposing the restriction were to be confined to notes of 1 /., and that you were 
allowed to issue notes above 1 /., do you apprehend the same inconvenience to the 
circulation in that state of things, as under a restriction to issue no notes under 5 /. ? 
—No. It would be much better that they should be allowed to issue notes of 27. 
and 30s. than not, but I would say that the country ought to be prepared for even 
that change, by having an opportunity of diffusing a proportionate quantity of gold 
throughout, before such restriction, on one-pound notes, takes place. At present 
there is no means of doing so, as there is no establishment in Ireland which pays 
in gold at more than one place, save the Provincial Bank of Ireland. If there 
was some basis of metallic currency generally diffused over the country to work 
upon, we would be better prepared for any changes. we 

Have you heard any dissatisfaction expressed by the public at the Bank of 
Ireland not paying their notes in gold, at the places where they are issued r—I went 
down to Cork on the oth of March, and I came from it about the 6th of April; 
I can speak for that period of time in Cork, and there certainly was dissatisfaction 
expressed, but [ did not hear it generally at any other time. 

Were you one of the persons who tried the question with the Bank of Ireland, 
whether they conceived themselves bound to pay in gold at their branches ?— Yes; 
at Clonmel, in August last, the local directors informed the deputation that the 
Bank of Ireland agent there had intimated that he would demand gold from the 
Provincial Bank, and that he would not pay gold to them, and to try the question, 
it was agreed that we should make a demand for gold, and I was the person that 
did demand from Mr. Scott, the agent, gold for three notes of 100/. each. At 
that time the notes of the Bank of Jreland were payable generally. I have here 
the protest, which is dated the 17th of August 1825, and the answer given by 
Mr. Scott to the notary on the demand, as set out init. It is this “that he had 
no directions from the Bank of Ireland to pay in gold, and that he had not so 
much gold in the house,” this was on a demand for 1004. I did hear that it was 
stated to this Committee that the answer given to me on that occasion was, that 
I would get it 1f I took it as a favour; such was not the fact. I told Mr. Scott 
the purpose for which I asked it, and that I would take any answer that he thought 
fit, and he told me he had no gold at all. | 

Have you tried the question?—No; the Bank of Ireland, and the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland subsequently agreed to take each other's paper, and pay’ the 
balances on the exchange by drafts on Dublin, at sight, and it became unnecessary 
to do so as far as the Provincial bank was concerned. oo 

Then the question is still undecided ?—There never was alegal question raised 
upon it, beyond what I have stated. | 

Have the Bank of Ireland altered the terms of their note in consequence of 
that?—They certainly altered the terms of their note upon the new issue, by 
limiting payment specially to Dublin; the form of the note was, “ I promise to 
“‘ pay Mr. Nathaniel Low, or bearer, the Sum of One Hundred Pounds ;” It was 
not dated from any particular place, nor specially payable any where. 

Had it not at the head of it the words “ Bank of Ireland,” written ?—It had. 
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Appx. No. 17. Is not the place called the Bank of Ireland, situated in Dublin ?—The place 
called the Bank of Ireland, is in Dublin, but the company I conceive to be where- 
2 sia a ever it does business. 
1 __ At the time that note was issued, had it any branch but at Dublin?—Yes, at 
(1 May.) Clonmel. 

When were the branch banks established of the Bank of Ireland?—About this 
time twelve months. 

Were not they in the habit of issuing notes before that time ?—Yes. 

Is there at this moment any place that you call the Bank of Ireland but one >— 
No place that I call the Bank of Ireland but one, but at those places where they 
have offices, they have posted outside ‘The Bank of Ireland Office,” especially 
at Cork, and their printed checks have these words, with the place where payable 
also. ) 

Who are the conductors of the branch Bank of Ireland, at Cork ?—Messrs, 
Cotter and Leycester. 

Have the Bank of Ireland, at their branch in Cork, been in the habit of receiving 
gold to any extent in payments ?—The revenue of the country is received exclusively 
in Bank of Ireland paper, and I know that our branches have been obliged to 
supply customers in a great many instances with gold, which has gone to the 
receivers of the revenue, and that being paid into the Bank of Ireland in 
the country by the collectors of customs, they have given a supply from our 
branches to the Bank of Ireland in that way. | —_ ) 

In what manner do the branches of the Bank of Ireland remit those payments >— 
They remit them, I have heard, by a credit on their parent establishment in Dublin; 
the Cork branch must have also got a quantity of gold, for the executors of Mr. 
Pike, immediately after bis death, paid a quantity of gold into the Bank of Ireland 
office at Cork, where Mr. Pike’s notes were subsequently paid in Bank of Ireland 

aper. i | 
. Is it your opinion that this gold remained in the country for the circulation of 
the country, or that it was sent to Dublin ?—I cannot form any opinion about it ; 
I can only say, that Messrs. Latouche applied to the Bank of Ireland to get an order 
for the gold deposited by Mr. Pike’s Executors at Cork, and I understood from them 
that it was refused.. The Bank of Ireland might have wanted it for other purposes. 

Do the Provincial Bank of Ireland issue post bills ?—-They do not. - 

Do the Bank of Ireland issue post bills at their branches :—They do. The way 
post bills were issued by the Bank of Ireland is this: they send down post bills in 
blank for the date and amount ; not invariably, but they do to a great extent ; those 
are filled up by the agents, when demanded, with any sum that the parties require, 
and dated hy them ai the branches ; the consequence is, that they have no neces- 
sity for issuing bills of exchange on Dublin. . | | 

Are those bank post bills sent down from the Bank of Ireland to their agents at 
the branches, without any date or signature inserted in them ?—They are signed, and 
latterly sent in books uncut; they are made payable to the agent at the place ; for 
instance, Cotter and Leycester get their post bills payable (for security) at the bank in 
Dublin, “ To Cotter and Leycester, or order ;” they are. signed by the clerk in Dublin 
but the date is blank and the amount is blank until they arrive at Cork. 

Are they all endorsed by the agent at the branch? —When they are about to be 
issued they are. 

Are they stamped >—No. . 

Are you acquainted with the conditions upon which the Bank of Ireland agreed 
to open their charter, so as to allow joint-stock companies in Ireland r—I am. 

Are you also acquainted with the acts of parliament that have been passed since ? 
—I am, perfectly. | 2. 4 | . te bs 

Are you of opinion that the law as it stands under those acts actually conforms 
to that agreement ?-—-In my opinion, certainly not; I conceive the agreement to 
have been, that joint-stock companies should be formed, having their establishments 
beyond fifty miles from Dublin, and that they were to have all the privileges which 
a bank composed of six persons had at that time in Ireland generally. I consider 
that the object of that agreement was to give them every privilege that was neces- 
sary for conducting a perfect system of banking, and I can find in no part of the 
agreement any restriction beyond that the individuals were.to be responsible for 
the full engagements of the bank. | | 

What are the restrictions under which you consider that joint-stock companies 
have been placed, and which ought not:to have becn imposed upon them by those 

acts 
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acts Drawing upon Dublin I conceive to be very essential, in that they are 

- Himited to bills above 50/., and the act prehibited them from paying their post bills 
in Dublin at all for any sum; I consider that those are inconsistent with the 
original agreement, which I consider would have been fully met by preventing the 
issue or re-issue of such bank paper in Dublin, or within fifty miles of it; and if 
the act regulating those companies in Ireland, passed last year, was in those respects 
amended, so as to conform to the bill now before parliament for regulating those 
companies in England, justice would be done to all parties. 

Was not that the way in which the first act ‘left: the case >—It left it completely 
‘frée from‘ the restriction as ‘to the payment of notes on demand; but by a mistake 
in drawing it up, it gave no power for drawing bills of exchange, or issuing post bills. 

That act passed in 1821 ?>—The first act carrying that agreement into effect’ was 
in 1821; the act following up to that, which allowed societies to sue and be sued, 
was i) 1824, and the last act was in 1§2 5. 7 28 é 

In what respects does the law of Ireland, with regard to benlaow differ from the 
law of England ?—The ‘act of 33 Geo. 2, c. 14, 18 W what is called’the Irish Bankers 
Act; there are several’ objectionable clauses in that, which, if the Committee wish, 
I wil point out. “Ft provides that conveyances, leases, &c. by bankers, except’ leases 
for three lives, or thirty-one years at a full improved rent without fine, ‘should be 
void unless. registered within’ oné month, and three months, if executed out of the 
kingdom ; and conveyances, leases, or other dispositions made‘to ‘children, or 
grandchildren, even for valuable consideration, ¢ are void, not only against existing 
but against subsequent creditors. | 

‘But not void if made to other parties >p—No, if duly registered pursuant to that 

“but even duly registered they: are absolutely void, though for “a valuable 
panel ee ig if made to children or grandchildren ; thongh; from the ithperfect 
‘wording of: the act, those conveyances for valuable consideration, when duly regis- 
tered, would be valid if made to a brother, a son-in-law, daughter-in-law, or any 
‘other person, the act being confined i in its s operation to a son’ or acai daughter 
or grand-daughter... - 
". ‘Fhough- the person 1s solvent at thie time of executing ‘the conveyance >~Cer- 
tainly ; ; by the fou'th: section, notes and receipts expressed’ to be’ payable with 
interest-are void; there is no penalty upon the banker’ for: issoing them, and the 
penalty, which amounts to a forfeiture of the baal lodged,’ is” upon, ‘the unwary 
eréditor who should happen’ to take'them.: | 

Is there‘any other provision of the: Irish’ law | ‘that differs from the English? 
The whole of this act is confined to Ireland; and’ there is mo similar act in England : 
T have mentioned the leading ‘objections, arid: T think there is nothing so injurious 
to Ireland as‘not to allow ofa legal ‘engagement by” bankers, by’ their ‘ordinary 
receipts, &c. used in business, to pay interest, because I think if that was allowed 
‘by law it would encouragé deposits with bankers, and it would operate'as a savings 
bank'to’ persons of a better quality, teneing, to encourage’ the growth of capital and 
‘frugat habits as in Scotland. 

Did not the act that passed last session, when: first laid before the House of 
Commons, contain a clause’ ‘repealing’ those objectionable clauses in he Bankers 
Act >—Repealing the whole of the act. 

For what reason were those clauses omitted in the bill |—It was opposed by the 
officers of the crown, upon a statement that it was a proper subject for separate 
legislation, though at the same time it was agreed: that those ‘clauses ‘werg ob- 
jectionable: - 

If the act had seen as it was first Sitesi ‘would It not ‘have perfectly 
assimilated: the law of banking in England and Ireland r—Certainly. 

And you consider that would be a desirable object ?—I think so most ‘certainly. 

‘At the ‘time the act you have referred to was passed there | was "no bankrupt law 
in Ireland at all?—None. | 
_ And: it was: in consequence of that, ‘that that Bankers Ack Ww as passed ? _—— 
It was. 

When the iid ‘laws were passed i in Treland, were not bankers included In 
it as well’ ds other traders?—Yes. © 

Then’ ig it’ not ‘the fact, that in ‘several ‘instances proceedings have been taken 
against insolvent batikers, in some instances under the Bankropt aw 8, and i in others 
under the Bankers Act 2—Certainly. 

Do you consider that to be a desirable course of proceeding ?——-A most injurious 
one, I scarcely know an instance of a banker's estate being w vound up under this 
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83 Geo. 2, c. 14, unless through the intervention of the Court of Chancery— 
the case of Cotter & Kellett, of Cork, is a most melancholy instance of it; and 
Warren's, also of Cork. 

How long ago is it since the failure of Cotter & Kellett?— They failed in 1807, 
and the estate is not wound up yet. Warren’s failed in 1784, and the notes were 
only paid in last June, the parties were litigating in the Court of Chancery the 
whole of the intervening time. 

Is it your opinion, that if the bankers law in Ireland had been similar to that 
in England, those delays would not have happened -—Certainly. 

Were those proceedings attended with very heavy expense to the parties ?>— 
Ruinous expense. 

Did a great portion of the property liable to the payment of the debts, become 
useless for that purpose r—In that case of Cotter & Kellett, I recollect perfectly 
well, at the time of the failure it was calculated, and stated publicly, that they had 
property equal to 40s. in the pourtd, the last dividend is now about to be made, © 
and I believe it will make the whole dividend gs. 6d. or 108. 

So that the balance has been dissipated in expenses of law :—There may have 
been a mis-statement as to the amount of property, but there have been immense 


- gums spent in the law. 


Do you know what was the amount of the solicitor’s bill?—I have no concep- 
tion, but I recollect seeing eighteen counsel at one hearing between the creditors 
and trustees in that case. 

. Are you aware of the particulars of the bankruptcy of Lord French's estate -—I 
have no particular information upon that case, except what has been derived by report. 

Can you mention any other cases of hardship besides those you have men- 
tioned?—There is the case of the Dungannon Bank, and the case of the Newry Bank. 

Of how many years standing are those cases —They are certainly fifteen years 
standing. | , 

You are law agent for the Provincial Bank of Ireland ?—I am. 

Docs your interference go beyond mere legal agency, or do you interfere in the 
commercial management of the different branches:—from having been from the 
outset of the establishment the confidential agent of the bank, and having gone all 
over Ireland with the different deputations in making their arrangements, my 
advice has not been confined to my professional character. | 

You have stated the circulation of Ireland to be about 6,000,000/.; upon what 
data do you form that calculation >—The parliamentary returns, and the best in- 
quiry I could make myself. 

Do you mean the parliamentary returns for past years up to 1825 ?>—Ending 
January 1826. The change of currency, I think, has more accurately defined the 
issues of all bankers, except the Bank of Ireland, than perhaps it has been at any 
other period, for they had prepared to exchange the notes they had out for the new 
ones in British currency. ; 

You have stated, that there are eight branches established of the Provincial 
Bank, and yeu have stated your inpaid capital to consist of 300,000/. ?—Yes, it 
being determined to call for more; I understand, it is intended to call for 200,0002. 
immediately. 

You have established a general agent in Dublin ?— Yes, Messrs. Latouche. 


Is that agent for the purpose of paying your notes in Dublin ?—Not for that 

purpose solely. : 
For that purpose among others >—They do pay, not as a matter of right, as a 

favour to convenience the public. | 

Why is it not a matter of right?—It would have been more convenient to the 
bank to have made its notes payable there alone ; but the doubts upon the act of 
parliament inade it imprudent for any banker to issue a currency which could 
be questioned, and therefore, though the best opinions have been taken that the bank 
could do so, still prudence has ‘prevented their adopting that course, lest any ques- 
tion should be raised, which would create doubts upon the legality of their issues. 
' Have not there been doubts on the part of some lawyers, whether it would be 
legal to do sor—We have reccived the first opinions in this country, that it would 
be legal to do so. I have heard it has been doubted by others. 


You pay interest on deposits >—Yes, 


— Do you make your accountable receipt expressly payable with interest ?—No, 
that would be contrary to the act of parliament I have before alluded to. 7 
Z a 
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Do you think that a person depositing money with you, could force you to pay 
interest upon that deposit p—Certainly not. 

Then they are entirely dependent upon the honour of the Provincial Bank of 
Ireland to pay interest ?>—Certainly. 

In the event of any insolvency taking place, or any bankruptcy in the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, do you think the trustees or assignees, whoever they were, would 
be justified in paying back the amount of those deposits to the depositors, either 
principal or interest!—I do not consider that by the act of parliament under 
which the Provincial Bank of Ireland is formed, it is liable to the bankrupt laws, 
or to this act of the 33d of Geo. 2, c. 14, that I have alluded to. 


If the Provincial Bank of Ireland become insolvent, to what law are they amen-. 


able ?—To the act of last session, which provides an express remedy, and accord- 
ing to its frame, I think, excludes ‘all others. | 

“What is that remedy !—To sue one of two public officers, and to take execution 
against any proprietors of shares in the bank existing at the time of obtaining judg- 


ment, and in default of their payment, against any parties who have been proprie- | 


tors within three years previous. 

Could not any one of those persons so sued defend himself against the payment 
of either principal or interest of those deposits p-eueteinly not, according to my 
opinion. 

"tae you not heard, and do vou not believe in the case of Haydon and Rivers’s 
bank, the trustees found themselves obliged to resist the payment of principal ar 
interest of deposits, and did refuse, and did succeed r—I am not at all acquainted 
with that case. 

Do you not conceive that there is a matertal difference between a bank esta- 
blished in Ireland, and a bank established in England, and having a branch in Ireland, 
as to the operation of the Act of 33 Geo. 2. c. 14?—~I do conceive there is. 

Under what rank do you conceive the Provincial Bank of Ireland to be—an 
English or an Irish bank ’—For the purposes of trade, I look upon it as an Irish 
bank ; as it is constituted, I think it is both English and Irish and Scotch, for we 
have parties concerried in the bank who reside in those three countries, and a 
remedy is provided against them im each of those three countries by the act of 
last session; though they are suable in Ireland only in the first instance. There 
are two public oficers, Mr. Murray the manager, at Cork, and myself. The 
mode of proceeding against the bank would be, to sue either of us, and having ob- 
tained judgment, to go to the Stamp-office, ‘and look for the register of the pro- 
prietors filed on oath there: if they wish to have remedy against an individual 
in England, they bring an attested copy of the judgment from Ireland and 
enroll it here for execution upon it. In Scotland, they register it in the court of 
session, in the same way, and they take the same proceedings as if judgment had 
been obtained in that country against the party on whom the execution is desired. 

What happens in case the bank itself is insolvent?——-The property of the bank is 
liable to that execution obtained against any of the parties ; and the proprietors are 
individually responsible in the way I have stated. 

Can you seize under an execution bills of exchange not indorsed ?—-I do not 
think you can. 

Then so far as the property consists of bills of exchange, that form of execution 
is unavailable ?>—Yes. 

What other assets are there belonging to the bank '—Money, houses, govern- 
ment securities, bonds, mortgages, &c. 

Supposing there are mortgages to the amount of a million of money in the bank,. 
are they seizable under an execution ?—No. 

Then so far as regards the assets of the bank, properly so called, an execution 
against them is unavailable r—Certainly, so far as that last description of pro- 
perty goes. 

With respect to the estates of any of the parties concerned, can they be taken 
in execution >—Not real estates, but upon a judgment you may have proceedings 
by custodiam, elegit or sequestration, as upon any other debt due by the parties. 

- How do you manage between the branches of the Bank of Ireland and the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, when you come to exchange your notes’—They are 
exchanged at Cork daily ; and once a week, on every Thursday, the whole balance 
as it may be for or against the bank, is discharged by a draft at sight on Dublin. 

Have the Provincial Bank had more to receive or to give upon 1 those as 
Considerably more to receive upon the general transactions. 
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Then the circulation of the Bank of Ireland paper must be greater than that of 


the Provincial Bank of Ireland s—Unquestionably ; their bank was established 
forty-two years [seven months the Provincial Bank of Ireland,] and the private 


bankers were in the habit of discharging their notes by payment of Bank of Ire- 
land notes, and not in gold. | 
‘Have the Bank of Ireland any deposits at the Cork branch :—I suppose they 


‘must have. 


Do you know how their notes get into circulation at Cork r—By discount of 
bills, and payment of checks upon them for balances due to the parties keeping 
accounts there. 

Do they pay any interest upon their deposits —Not that I am aware or; 
I believe they do not. , 

- They have a great quantity of notes in circulation, have they not ?—Yes; that 
has naturally arisen from the length of time they have been established, as well as 
their high credit, and their notes having been for a number of years a legal tender. 

Since what you call the run in the beginning of March, has there been any 
variation in the proportion of the respective notes in circulation of the Bank of 
Ireland and of the Provincial Bank? have you still continued to receive every 
week a check upon Dublin for the balance ?—I cannot speak to that ; some days 
there was a balance against the Provincial Bank, and some days in its favour. 

Generally speaking, upon the weekly exchanges, have you to receive the check 
for the balance?—Generally speaking, I take the balance to be in favour of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland. 

Then are the Committee to understand that a bank that allows no interest upon 
its deposits, and whose notes are at a depreciation of sixpence in the pound, keeps 
a greater quantity of notes in circulation than a bank that pays interest upon de- 
posits, whose notes are not at a discount r—It would not follow that such a bank 
ought to have a greater issue, but there were peculiar circumstances attending the 
discount, that I think it right to explain; it arose from the panic that then existed 
among the ignorant part of the community, and the circumstance of the Bank of 
Ireland having refused to pay in gold, increased the demand for it; they did not 
understand the legal reasons why it should not be done, they found one bank 
paying in gold, and the other bank not paying in gold ; and I consider the refusal 
of the Bank of Ireland must have tended to increase the demand upon the Provincial 
Bank; there is another reason why the premium should exist, that is, that 
emigration to a considerable extent is going on at Cork and other places in the 
south of Ireland; gold must be taken by those parties, they must get it either 
from the Provincial Bank, or they must get it from Dublin, the consequence is, 
the circulation of the Provincial Bank not being so full as that of the Bank of 
Ireland, gold could not be got in the quantities required, because a sufficient 
number of the Provincial Bank of Ireland notes could not be obtained by those 
who wanted gold, and then the money brokers took advantage of that and sold the 
sovereigns, and in some instances, as | have heard, Provincial Bank notes, in 
exchange for Bank of Ireland paper. 

Do you mean to say that the Bank of Ireland ever refused to give gold to a 
person eimigrating, or to any person for the purpose of accommodation ?—I do not 
know the fact that they ever did; I can state generally that they have refused to 
pay in gold, when demanded by holders of their notes at their office in Cork, and 
up to the time I left Cork, I was not aware of their having paid gold to any person, 
except it might be as a particular favour. : 

Have you any reason to know that they have accommodated with several 
thousand pounds of gold persons in want of itr—TI have no reason to know it, and 
I do not believe they did. 

Nor to believe itr—I have not even heard it stated, but the agent of the branch 
at Cork is herc, and to him I refer the Committee. 
fiz Do you know that when the run was on the Provincial Bank, they accommodated 
them with several thousand guineas :—I do not. ; 

Do you believe it ?—I do not believe it; I do not believe that Leycester & Cotter 
accommodated them with a single shilling in gold, indeed I know the fact was 
otherwise, and that not a single sovereign or other gold coin was either asked for or 
given to the Provincial Bank at Cork, by the Bank of Ireland, or their agents there. 

You say the executors of Mr. Pike lodged a considerable sum of gold in the 
Bank of Ireland ?—Yes, at its office at Cork; at that time the Provincial Bank 
was run upon for gold, and Mr. Digges Latouche and I, considered it would be an 
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accommodation to the Provincial Bank and the Bank of Ireland mutually, if the 
gold that was upon the spot in Cork was used, instead of gold being sent from 
Dublin, and Mr. Latouche went to ask for an order for that, and I understand that 
it was declined, and gold was sent from Dublin; the object was merely to avoid the 
expense of the carriage. 

If you were now told that that sum of money that was so deposited by Mr. Pike's 
executors was at once handed over to the Provincial Bank of Ireland by the agent 
at Cork, would you think you would be justified in your former answer, that they 
never advanced a guinea ?—Certainly not; but I never heard that stated; I never 
heard it stated by any body till this moment that Mr. Cotter and Mr. Lester, or 
any other person, ever had handed over one single piece of gold to our agent at 
Cork, and I do not believe they did. 

In point of fact, is it not generally understood throughout Ireland, that the Bank 
of Ireland do not consider themselves bound to pay in gold at any of their branches? 
——Certainly; but I have no doubt they may pay gold to some individuals as a 
favour, and I consider their doing so, as a matter of right, is actually necessary for 
the protection of the other banks in competition with it, and the promotion of 
a sound paper currency, convertible into gold at the place of issue. 


Mr. John Cotter called in; and Examined. 


- WHERE do you reside ?—In Cork. | a | 

Do you follow any particular line of business there >—I am a merchant in Cork, 
I am also a joint agent for the Bank of Ireland for the last year. _ a 

Who is joint agent along with you >—Mr. Leycester, one of my partners in trade. 

Are you general merchants >— Yes. : | 

At what date were you appointed by the Bank of Ireland: 
operations on the 28th of March 1825. | , 

Had there been any branches of any other bank established in Cork before that ? 
-—None whatever ; the banks of Cork were Pikes and Leslies. 

Had the Provincial Bank established any branch there before that :—Not then, 
nor till six months after. | : 

Do you give any security to the Bank of Ireland >—We have deposited security ; 
we have transferred stock as a security. | 7 

To what amount ?—To the amount of 20,000/. 

Is there any arrangement with respect to any given sum weekly transferred to you 
by the Bank of Ireland for the purpose of accommodating the trade of Cork ?- — 
None whatever ; there is no definite sum. 7 

What is the nature of the business that you transact for the Bank of Ireland 
there r—The discounting of bills on London, Dublin, and local bills, Cork bills. 

Is there any restriction with respect to the dates of the bills you discount >—We 
have had a complete discretion, and have been dealt with most liberally as to afford- 
ing accommodation, particularly during the press at Cork, having the liberty of 
affording the most ample accommodation wherever we thought it was secure. 

What is the utmost extent of date of the bills you discount >—We have dis- 
counted at those times at six months date, provided we thought the bill was good, 
without hesitation. | 

What is the largest amount of discount within a week, at Cork, you have ever 
made ?—I cannot exactly say ; our year’s circulation was over a million. 

_ Have the Bank of Ireland suffered by their transactions in the city of Cork -— 
We have a great deal in the scale; but I cannot say, as to suffering, that it has 
amounted to much ; we have suffered something, but not materially. 

Nothing material, compared with the extent of business you have transacted >— 
I think not. | 

Had you any instructions from the Bank of Ireland with respect to payment in 
gold ?—Our instructions from the Bank of Ireland have been, to give gold wherever 
it was wanted, or wherever we conceived it could be of use. 

Do you mean by that, wherever it might be of use for the transactions of the 
place, or had you the power to discount merchants bills in gold when asked for ?— 
Our instructions were general, to give gold where it was actually wanted, and where 
the person asking for it showed us that it would be of use to him, but at the same 
time we were not to acknowledge the responsibility of giving gold except at the 
Bank of Ireland. | | 
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Have you within the ycar, during which you have discounted to the amount of 
above a million sterling for Cork, discounted any bill in gold or otherwise than 
in Bank of Ireland notes >—We have given gold tor a good deal. 


Have you ever discounted a bill in gold ?—I cannot say; we have discounted 
many navy and army bills that we have paid all in gold. 

Have you discounted a single merchant's bill in gold?—No; Iwas never asked 
by a merchant for it: I have paid army bills in gold to a large amount; every regi- 
ment embarking came to us with their bills. 

And emigrants r—.\nd emigrants. 

Did you ever refuse gold to any person that came to you and showed that it 
would be convenient to him to get itr—Never. 


Are not the revenues paid in Bank of Ireland paper at Cork:—The customs 
are: we know nothing of the excise; the customs money is paid into our office, 
that is, all large sums are paid into our office, and a receipt taken to the collector, 
in order to economize us much as _ possible, and it saves the collector’s clerk the 
trouble of counting notes, and it saves the person that wants to pay it the trouble 
of looking for national paper. 

From your general knowledge of the trade of the south of Ireland, what do you 
conceive would be the effect of preventing the issue of notes under 52. and substi- 
tuting gold in their place p—I1 cannot see that it would be useful. 

What effect do you think it would have upon the trader—I should think it 
would be rather injurious. 

In what particular ?—A large amount of gold having to be provided, I should be 
apt to apprehend that it would make money scarcer than itis; and I certainly am 
of opinion that a paper currency founded upon a solid foundation, would answer 
all the purposes of gold, and could be afforded with greater facility than gold, and 
I do not see any disposition in the people to preter gold to paper. 

Have not the distresses of the south and west of Ireland been very much occa- 
sioned at particular periods by the failure of private banks ?—There has been a good 
deal of distress occasioned, but I query whether, notwithstanding the losses in con- 
sequence of the private banks failures, upon the whole, the country has not been 
served by the issue of paper. 

Is the Committee to understand that it 1s your opinion, that the accommodation 
given by that circulation has brought forth the energies of the country ?—I do 
think so. 

_ What would be the effect of prohibiting the issue of notes under 3/.?—I think it 

would be less detrimental than making it five ; and I do say that if five be the right 
amount for England, perhaps three pounds would be as large a proportion as would 
be right for Ireland, because with every respect for my country, I certainly knock 
under as to conceiving that we are as high as this side of the water. 


Whien you speak of a sound circulation in the country, are you of opinion that 
the circulation of the joint-stock companies established under the act of last session, 
having issued small notes, liable to be paid in gold upon demand, is what you hold 
to be a sound circulation?—I think joint-stock companies, the stock being put down 
not subscribed, would be a wholesome foundation for a currency ; but certainly it 
remains to be proved whether subscriptions on paper, without the thing being put 
down, is the sort of security that one would consider a solid foundation. 


When you give that answer do you keep im your consideration that the subscribers 
to those joint-stock companies, are each individually liable to the public to the whole 
amount of their property ?—-I keep itin my mind, but I keep in my mind also that 
there is a provision for retirement, and that the public is not altogether alive to 
looking to see who is the partner to-day, and who is a partner to-morrow. : 

_ Aire you aware that under the act of last year, each partner is liable to the 
pi amount of his property for the three years before he retired >—I do not know 

e law. 

If that be the law, would not you consider that very ample security >—It depends 
upon the partners of course ; such partners as I have heard of belonging to joint- 
stock companies, would make me satisfied ; but I do think that a paid-up capital is 
rather superior to even high names upon paper. 

Are the stockholders of the Bank of Ireland liable to the claims of their credi- 
tors, not only to the amount of the capital subscribed, but to the extent of their 
property °—I understand they are ; I am a bank proprietor myself. 


Are 
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_ Are you in the habit, as agent to the Bank of Ireland at Cork, of receiving gold 
to any considerable amount in the course of a year !—We do. 

In what way does gold come into your possession ’—It has been brought in to 
us for Bank of Ireland notes frequently. 

To any considerable amount within a year r—To a very large amount; we have 
had infinitely more gold come in to us than ever was asked from us, as a matter 
of right. 

How do you dispose of that surplus gold that is so brought to you :—In very 
bad times we have made a remittance to the Bank of Ireland of the gold that we 
did not want. 

Have you, or have you not, in point of fact, remitted the greatest proportion of 
the gold that has been paid in to you to the Bank of Ireland in Dublin *—Not at 
all; it was only lately that we made a remittance to the Bank of Ireland ; I believe 
10, 000 sovereigns was all we ever sent. 

How long ago was that :—It is within three weeks ; we having more than we 
seemed to want, we asked whether we might not as well send it up. 

When you sent 10,000 sovereigns to the Bank of Ireland in one remittance, do 
you remember how much you retained in your coffers at the same time :—We kept 
as much as we thought was wanted for our purposes. We asked the Bank of 
Treland, thinking we had more than we wanted, whether it would not be as well to 
send it up; for it is our wish always to be clear of anxiety as much as we can, and 
to clear our balance as much as we can, as we are answerable for all we have ; and 
we made this remittance, having retained as much as we thought was wanted. 

Does the paper circulation in the south of Ireland consist entirely, or principally, 
of notés of the Bank of Ireland, and notes of the Provincial Bank r—In the south 
cof Ireland there are but two private banks in existence, to my knowledge ; the bank 

at Wexford, and De la Cour’s at Mallow. 

Has there been a suppression of many local banks since the establishment of the 
-Provincial Bank in Ireland ?—Two Cork banks lately came to a close upon Mr. 

Pike’s death ; Mr. Pike’s death put an end to his bank. 

Did they issue notes p—They did up to Mr. Pike’s death. 

- Are you a permanent resident in Cork r—I have been in trade in Cork, man and 
boy, for forty years. 

Are you well acquainted with the nature of the mercantile transactions at Cork ? 

--I am. 
_ Did you ever hear that the Bank of Ireland notes were at a discount since the 
branch bank was established at Cork ?—I did hear that on the last catastrophe, 
when it was at its height, that upon some occasions there was a penny given for 
‘provincial notes in order to go for gold, but as to having a knowledge of it I have 
not. 

Did you ever refuse a guinea in exchange for: Bank of Ireland paper to any per- 
.on who showed you that it was for the purposes of accommodation that he wanted 
it >—Never. 

Were you ever applied to by any banking establishment at Cork. for accommoda- 
tion in gold during the run r—We never gave it in gold, but we did in paper to 
them all. 

To what amount r—We accommodated every bank in Cork as far as they 
required. 

__ Did you ever know of gold being sent down to the Bank of Ireland from 
a ’—I know that the Bank of Ireland have given a supply to the Provincial 
an 

Did you hear to what extent r—I did not. 

Through what channel did it come ?—It was given in Dublin, delivered to 
Mr. La Touche, and sent down. 

Did you accommodate them to the full extent they required without consulting 
the Bank of Ireland, upon your own responsibility -—I did in every instance where 


pike asked; I accommodated the Provincial Bank to the full extent of what they 
aske 


Upon your own responsibility >—We certainly did. 
Was that allowed or disallowed by the Bank of Ireland ?—It was allowed. 


That was when the run took place. for gold ?—Yes; it was paper that was 
hago for and paper that we gave. 
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What did the Provincial Bank give in exchange r—They gave a draft upon their 
banker in London; they told me I should have either an order upon Mr. La 
Touche at sight, or a bill upon their bankers in London, and I told them to please 
themselves ; ‘they said they would give which ever I liked best. 

Can you give that the name of accommodation :—That is what we call 
accommodation. | 

In other words it was cashing a draft -—Yes. 

Would you have preferred any mercantile bill at Cork at that time to such a 
draft -—I would not ; I considered that as good a draft as I could have got. 

You had not a moment’s hesitation in giving the money required :—I had not. 

In point of fact, you consulted the intercst of your employers i in discounting that 
draft -—I had no conception of consulting their profit 1 in it, it was not upon the 
principle of doing business for profit that I did it, because one banker going to 
another is not the trade of banking. 

You did it out of a wish to consult their convenience without risk to your 
employers -—I did decidedly; 1 thought it the duty of the office to do every thing 
I could to give the public accommodation. 

The Bank of Ireland send down bank post bills r—They do, and notes. 

Do they send bank post bills under 5 /. -—Not of late. 

Is it their uniform custom to send down bank post bills in blank, wien date 
or sum, or indorsement, upon them?—They give us a book for the accommodation 
of balances ; the book is filled up to the order of Joseph Leycester and fone 
Cotter, that we may give balance drafts. 

Are there any sums filled in -—No. 

Or dates r—No. | 

Does that book contain what you call your bank post bills pT contains that 
species of bank post bills. 

Are they payable at sight '—At seven days date. 

Upon delivering any of those filled up by you and your partner, do you not 
indorse them 2—We do. 

Do you not call that a bank post bill r-—It isa bank post bill. 

Are not bank post bills issued by the Bank of Ireland for definite sums :—Yes. 

Those always come down to you filled up with the sums :—Yes. : 

In point of fact, are not those which you get in blank merely one book full to 
ge up broken sums along with those sums ?—Yes. 

IDo you ever issue those, ¢ except to make up broken sums, along with the bank post 
bills for definite sums r—I have at the times I spoke of been so pushed, from 
notes not coming down fast enough, that I have filled up a five hundred pound note 
for public accommodation ; but we have made no other use of them, except at that 
time of hurry and confusion, than to give a particular sum. 

_ Are those notes stamped 2—No. 

' Are they accepted -—They are without date; we date them when we pay them. 

‘The uniform current of gold since you set up in Cork, has been from Cork to 
Dublin ; that is, you have remitted more than you have received r—We have, 
certainly. 

To what do you attribute that influx of gold ’—I could observe in some cases, 
that it was owing to a preference for notes, “and when the Provincial Bank started, 
when a person went to them requesting national paper for their notes, they would 
not give it to them, they said that any exchange must be gold, and some of those 
persons came to us for paper, preferring taking | paper with them to having gold in 
their pockets. 

Did the Provincial Bank prefer paying in gold to giving Bank of Ireland notes 
for their own notes 7—-Yes; they refused to give Bank of Ireland notes, and some 
of the gold they gave came to us to get national paper for it. 

You have said that you remitted more gold to the Bank of Ir eland than you 
received from it ?—Yes. 

The only remittance you ever. ‘made, was one to the amount of ten thousand 
sovereigns:—Yes. 

, Have you any deposit accounts in Cork >—Yes, great numbers. 


You pay no interest upon them ?—We never pay interest. 


Was not a large quantity of gold paid by Mr. Pike’s executors to the branch at 
Cork ?—There were some few thousands. Va 
Was 
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Was it at that time that you transmitted that 10,000/. of gold to Dublin?—It Appx. No. 44. 
was ; after that we took up the payment of Pike’s notes, upon his death, for the . 
accommodation of the public. Mr. John Cotéer. 

Did you pay those notes in gold?—We did not; I think there is very little 
desire for gold. 

Were Pike’s notes payable in gold or Bank of Ireland paper ?—They were all 
liable to be paid in gold, but our banks were never called upon to pay gold. 


(1 May.) 


Mercurii, 3° die Mai, 1826. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE FITZGERALD HILL, BARONET, 


IN THE CHAIR. 


James Gibson Craig, Esq. called i in; and Examined. 7 
' YOU are a writer to the signet, in Edinburgh, in very considerable business ? o— J a Craig, 
am. q° 

In your business as a solicitor and writer to the signet, does it fall in 1 your way 
to be much acquainted with the pecuniary transactions of Scotland ?—It does; the (3 May:) 
writers to the signet are in fact the great money agents of Scotland. \ 

Are you acquainted with the mode in which the business is carried on by. the 
banks of Scotland ?—I am. 

What is your opinion of the general effects of the system of banking that has 
now been established for a great course of years in that country?—lI think the 
system of banking in Scotland is as little liable to objection as any system of 
banking can.be ; it has wrought uncommonly well; it has conferred very great be- 
nefits upon the country, and has given universal satisfaction. 

The Committee understand that one branch of the banking business of Scotland 
consists in the granting of cash credits?—It does. 

The Committee have been already informed of the nature of those credits, and 
the securities on which they are granted: what description of persons are they 
who usually apply for those credits ?—Almost all descriptions of persons throughout 
the country ; every young man who has a prospect of success, on. entering life 
applies for a cash credit; a great many gentlemen have cash credits, aud a. 
many farmers; there is hardly any public work undertaken in Scotland, that the 
first object is not to apply for a cash credit to carry it on to advantage ;. all the 
roads in Scotland are managed by parliamentary trustees, and I believe there is 
hardly any one of those sets of trustees which have not cash accounts, for the 
purpose of carrying on their operations; I am sure many of the most important 
public works in Scotland would not have been carried on, or certainly not with the 
same advantage, but for the credits they obtain from the banks. 

Are the Committee to understand that the obtaining a bank credit constitutes 
the means to which people in Scotland look for the supply of ready money neces- 
sary to carry on their different operations '—Yes, for the supply ot their every-day 
transactions, principally. | 

Then in that way a cash credit can never be rendered the means of speculative 
transactions, or of sudden overtrading ?—I think not, they are always Lept i in a 
state of circulation; if they at any time become a ‘dead loan they are instantly 
checked by the banks, and if the circulation upon them is not continued the banks 
stop them altogether. 

Do you think that the system of bank credits creates a useful moral check upon 
the industrious habits of the people, by means of the watchful eye kept over them 
by the banks themselves, and by their sureties with those banks >—Undoubtedly. 

The Committee have been given to understand that about six millions 18 thus 
converted, on the security of fixed property, into the means of application to pro- 
ductive industry, by the credits afforded; what do you think would be the result to 
Scotland if this source were at once cut off?—I think it would occasion a blow 
. to Scotland that it could not recover for a great number of years. 

The Committee have been given to understand that about four millions of money 
are, on the average, actually advanced upon those cash credits, being about equal to 
two-thirds of the cash credits; is it your opinion that about that proportion may be 
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taken as the usual advances on cash credits? —I have heard it said so, but I cannot 
speak to that. , 

Supposing that information to be correct, what do you suppose would be the 
effect in Scotland of a law causing those four millions of money to be paid up to 
the banks within a short time ?—I think it would occasion a degree of mischief that 
is quite incalculable. 

The Committee have becn informed that the banks charge five per cent on so 
much of those cash credits as are at any time in advance; is it your opinion that 
by that charge the banks could afford to continue thuse cash credits without the 
power of issuing their small notes?—I think they could not: the great object, so 
far as the banks are concerned, of cash credits is, to employ to a certain extent their 
capital ; but the principal benefit arises from the circulation of the small notes, and 
if that benefit of the circulation of the small notes was taken away, they could not 
continue their cash credits upon the terms on which they now grant them. 

Are there any other means by which a person entering into life, or carrying on 
an ordinary business, could obtain credit or money on so favourable terms as he 
does now by means of those cash credits‘—Most certainly not; he never pays 
more interest than on the money he has actually drawn out; the moment he receives 
a sum of money he pays it in, and stops the charge of interest against him; so that 
upon the whole it is far more advantageous than any other plan which can be 
devised. 

It has been suggested that the banks might remunerate themselves for the loss 
they would sustain by being deprived of the interest of their small notes, either by 
making a greater charge upon their advanccs on their cash credits, or by allowing a 
less rate of interest upon the sums deposited in their hands; 1s it your opinion that 
if the banks were to charge, either by way of commission or by way of a higher rate 
of interest, more upon their cash credits than they now do, in proportion to the 
market rate of interest, it would be worth while for people to have such cash credits 
with them :—TI think it would not, and I think it would tend in a great degree to 
overturn the system of cash credits altogether. 
~ What do you think would be the plan resorted to by the people of Scotland who 
now enjoy cash credits, if those cash credits were taken away ’—They would be 
obliged to borrow money permanently, or to discount bills. 

Are not the transactions carried on upon cash credits in Scotland so small, many 
of them, in their nature as to render the parties deriving benefit from them not likel 
to be accommodated by either borrowing money or discounting bills ?—Many 
transactions are so very small that the persons could not be expected to get accom- 
modation for each individual transaction; but, upon the aggregate, they might run 
up a bill of 202. or 30/., which would then be discounted by the bank, by which 
they might carry on their small operations. 

Do you think that would be an advantugeous or a dangerous mode of carrying on 
business ?—-It certainly would not be so advantageous a mode of carrying on busi- 
siness as the present system of doing it; I am not aware that it would be attended 


with particular danger. 


The Committee have been informed, that it is usual for the bank when it gives 
a cash credit to keep a watchful eye over the person having that cash credit, both as 
to the prudence of his conduct in business and his general conduct; does that consist 
with your knowledge ?—Certainly. 

Does it also consist with your knowledge that the cautioners in those accounts do 
the same r—Certainly. | : 

You have already stated that you consider that a great benefit in a moral point of 
view ?— Yes. | 

Do you think there would be a great loss to the moral condition and industrious - 
habits of the people of Scotland if this chain of connexion, which has now those 
beneficial effects, were broken ?—I think there would. 

‘In regard to the deposit accounts, the Committee have been informed that the 
banks usually give one per cent less on money deposited in their hands than the 
market rate of interest at which they discount at the time ; do you think that those 
deposits would be continued to the same amount in their hands if they were to make 
a greater difference in the rate of interest they pay upon them ?—I think the pro- 
bability is they would not. 

Then if those two sources of making up the loss they would sustain, by being 
deprived of the issue of their small notes, failed, what other means do you think they 
would possess of making up that loss, so as toenable them to keep up the system of 
_ cash 
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cash credits ?—It must be by charging a commission on all the transactions : if they 
are not allowed to charge more than the common interest, they can only do it by 
charging a commission on the transactions which passed through their hands. At 
present a man may carry on a cash account to the extent of a million without any 
charge, excepting merely the difference of interest on the running account. , 

Do you think if a person had it in his power to go to the bank and discount a 


bill at five per cent, he would prefer going to the same bank to operate upon a cash. 


account, at a charge considerably beyond five per cent?—Certainly, it would be 
better for him to discount a bill than to pay commission. 

As a charge on deposits would not answer the purpose, and it is probable that 
it would be more advantageous to the customer not to use the cash account, is it 
not your opinion that the system of cash credits would be abandoned ?—It would 
be almost abandoned. 

Do you know the nature of the deposits in the banks of Scotland ?—I do. 

The Committee have been informed, that they consist of large sums which are 


deposited by capitalists, and of smaller sums which are deposited by the poorer. 


class of people, is that so for the purpose of accumulation ?—It is. 
Do you think that the larger class of those deposits would be diminished by any 
lowering of the rate of interest >—I think the probability is, that they would be very 


greatly diminished—if the price of stocks were such as to admit of their going with 


‘advantage into the funds, a great proportion I think would go there—if the price 

of stocks were such as not to afford an inducement to go into the funds, the pro- 
bability 1s, that those accustomed to a higher rate of interest would not take a lower 
rate, and would seek out other means of employing their capital. One great cause 
of what has been called over-speculation lately in Scotland, has been the banks 
lowering the rate of interest, the people who had money in them being dissatisfied 
with the rate of interest allowed sought out for other securities, they went into joint 
stock companies, and lent a great deal of money to builders, and upon what is 
universally considered inferior security, and many of them became builders them- 
selves, and the consequence has been, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh particu- 
larly, an immense number of houses built more than probably would have been, 
and which is likely to occasion very yreat distress. | 

From your knowledge and practical experience, are you of opinion that great 
part of those circumstances you have described have arisen from the rate of interest 
being lessened by the banks, owing to the state of the money market of the country | 
—A great part certainly has arisen from that, and from an immense quantity of 
floating capital, which it was very difficult to turn to the best account. 

Are you of opinion that a cessation of the power of issuing smail notes by the 
banks of Scotland could have any matertal effect in repressing the recurrence of such 
effects under similar circumstances ?>—Certainly not. It does not appear to me that 
speculation can be carried on by means of the small notes issued by the Scotch 
banks. | 

The Committee have been informed that one great meang of issuing the Scotch 
notes is through the cash credits r—It is. 

You have already said that the cash credits cannot contribute to speculation or 
over-trading °-—I have. 

Are you of opinion that the banks of Scotland, by any contrivance or combination, 
ean keep out more notes than the circulation demands ?>—I think it quite impossible, 
the notes, being exchanged twice a week, must regularly return upon the banks which 
issued them, and if there is no demand for them, they must remain with the banks 
after being returned. 

Then if a bank were to discount bills more freely upon a particular occasion than 
usual, and were to pay for those bills in its notes, could those notes be kept out in 
circulation a day longer than the transactions of the country required :— Certainly 
not. 

Are you of opinion that the cash credits of Scotland have contributed much to the 
advancement of the agriculture of Scotland >—To an immense extent. 

You are yourself a person of considerable landed property, and have paid a good 
deal of attention to agriculture, have you notr—I have. 

- Are you able from practical experience to speak to this subject’—Certainly. __ 

Being a writer to the signet, do you do business for any of the banks in Edin- 
burgh >—For none of them. 


Do you, from your practice in the Scotch courts, know whether the banks are 


obliged to have recourse to extensive legal proceedings for the recovery of money 
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advanced by them?—Very rarely in comparison with the extent of their trans- 
actions. . - 4 | | 7 

Does that observation extend itself to the other towns in Scotland, as well as to 
Edinburgh ?—I do not know exactly what is meant by the proceedings in the courts ; 
there are many other proceedings not in the courts. | 2 

: Are there many legal proceedings on the cash credits’—No; I believe it is 
rarely known that the banks have lest on cash credits. | 

. Are you a shareholder in any of the banks >—Yes, I am. 

In which ?—I have a considerable property in the Royal Bank, in the British 
Linen Company, in the Bank of Scotland, and the Commercial Bank. 

_ You have said, that, in the event of small notes being abolished, the bankers 
would not be able to grant cash credits; can you state particularly, why you think 
they would not be able to afford to do so ?—One great part of the object in granting 
cash credits, is the circulation of the small notes; and if the profit is taken away 
from the circulation of small notes, I think the other profit will not pay the 
bankers for granting them. 

You mean to say that they would be obliged to keep gold, in order to answer 
the demands for those cash credits?—Yes; that they would be at a much greater 
expense in keeping gold to answer the demands for which the small notes at present 
suffice. 

The amount of the small-note circulation of Scotland has been estimated to the 
Committee at somewhere about 1,800,000/., the Committee understand that to be 
the average circulation ; does it consist with your knowledge that any great increase 
of quantity is necessary at particular times of the year ?—There is a general dead- 
ness in the demand through the winter; upon the return of spring the demand 
in general increases, and continues increased during the whole of the year till the 
winter again sets in, when the demand decreases; but there is a particular demand 
at the great money terms, Whitsunday, or the 15th May, and Martinmas, or the 
11th of November. 

. Can you give the Committee any idea of the extent of variation at those times ?— 
No, I cannot. 

Have you ever known the banks very much pressed for notes at any of those 
terms ?—At Whitsuntide 1824, there was such an immense demand for notes upon 
the banks of Edinburgh, that, by eleven o’clock, they had not a note in their cus- 
tody ; they sent round to all the different banks to borrow, but could not get them, 
and many of the transactions of that day were carried on by slips of paper; but at 
three o’clock, the whole notes of the banks had returned into the banks: it was a 
mere transfer from hand to hand. 

If there were a gold circulation in Scotland, under the same inode of carryin 
on business, would there be the same occasion for an extra supply of gold hevond 
that necessary for the yearly circulation ?—I think not, in the great transactions I 
have alluded to, for those were mostly carried on in large notes ; they were, in fact, 
nothing more than a transfer from one bank to the other for the forenoon, and 
therefore, if they were carried on in large notes, there would be no gold required 
for them. 

The Committee have been informed that the banks require a considerable supply 
of small notes beyond the amount of their ordinary circulation, for the purpose of 
meeting occasional demands in the exchange of small notes; does that consist with 
your knowledge !—Certainly it does consist with my knowledge ; it must be so, for 
there must be always notes on hand, and notes passing from one quarter to another. 

Would this extra supply be necessary, if the circulation consisted of gold instead 
of paper ?—Undoubtedly. 

Would it be necessary the stock of gold should consist, not merely of that, in 
circulation, but that necessary to meet these occasional demands ?—Yes, undovbt- 
edly; if the circulation were two millions, there would be probably 300 or 
400 or 500,000/. required for those extra demands. 

Then, the expense of obtaining this supply, and the loss of profit occasioned by 
the locking up so much capital, is to be added to the loss sustained by the want of 
the circulation of the notes r— Certainly. 

You know that there are branches established in the country places by the larger 
banks of Scotland ’—I do. 

Do you happen to know whether it is to the circulation of their notes, by means 
of their cash credits, that the banks look, in those instances ; or to the carrying on 
their other business by the discounting of bills?—Bills are discounted at those 


branches, 
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branches, as well as at the principal banks ; but I believe the great object of the 
banks is the circulation of their notes by means of the cash credits. 

If the result of prohibiting the circulation of small notes were to be the suppres- 
sion of those branches, is it your opinion that that would occasion great inconve- 
nience and loss in the transactions of the country *—TI think a great part of the 
country would be deprived of a circulating medium altogether ; all the distant parts 
of the country would be in a manner wholly deprived of it. 

Would they not be deprived of all the advantages that are now derived from 
the having banks for the ordinary transactions of trade >—Undoubtedly. 

Does it consist with your knowledge, that the money communications between 
distant parts of Scotland are entirely carried on by means of the different branches 
of the banks which are scattered over Scotland ?— Almost entirely. : 

Would it be a great inconvenience if that were cut off p—An inconvenience to an 
extent that I can give no adequate idea of. 

Do you think, that if, in consequence of the lowering the profits of those branches, 
certain of them were to be withdrawn from places where there is more than one 
bank established, and if one or two of the banks were to remain, that would be 
disadvantageous to the public '—I think it would be disadvantageous to the public, 
so far as lessening the competition; and it might be also disadvantageous to the 
public in this way, that, in all probability, the original number of banks would have 
much more capital than the diminished number would have, and consequently the 
original number would be able to supply the wants of the country to a greater 
extent. . 

If that extent of competition were so diminished, might not the transactions 
carried on between the bank or banks remaining at those places be conducted 
upon a principle of more prudence than exists where competition is in operation? — 
I should doubt the certainty of the conclusion; it might be so; but I think at pre- 
sent there is no reason to doubt the prudence of the transactions of the different 
banks in those situations. 

Your experience does not furnish you with the examples of the accommodations 
given at those branches operating prejudicially to the country from their being so 
extended >—It does not. 
~ Do the banks in Scotland act upon the principle of combination, or upon the 
principle of competition :—I think they act upon the principle of competition. 
J think they are extremely jealous of the transactions of each other, and are better 
checks on each other’s transactions than it would be possible to find in any other way. 

What is the ordinary check that subsists ayainst over-issues >—All the banks of 
Scotland have agents in Edinburgh, who exchange their notes twice a week, on the 
Monday and on the Friday; there is a sort of general calling in of the notes on those 
days, and the balances are paid by short dated bills on London. ‘I know that the 
state of those exchanges is looked at by the banks with the utmost jealousy and 
attention ; and I cannot doubt that if any thing in any degree wrong were to appear 
jn the course of those exchanges, the banks themselves would instantly correct it, 
and force a bank acting improperly to alter its mode of conduct. 

Do you mean that, if the other banks discovered an attempt at an over-issuing of 
notes, or a doing of business to an improper extent on the part of one of the banks, 
they would endeavour to correct that >—They certainly would for their own safety, 
as well as for the public good. 7 

Do you think that a sufficient check against the possibility of over-issue by any 
particular bank ?—TI think no particular bank can over-issue, 

Do you think that, if all the banks were to combine, they could by any means force 
more notes permanently into the circulation than the transactions of the country 
require °—I think it quite impossible; the notes that were not required for the 
use of the country would instantly be returned into the banks, and must remain 
there until a demand arises for them. | 

Then, if any greater amount of notes has been kept out in circulation at any par- 
ticular period, do you attribute that to the power of the banks to over-issue, or to 
the increased transactions of the country which required that greater amount >—To 
the increased transactions of the country certainly, and to nothing else. 

Then is it your opinion that increased issues may be the consequence of a spirit 
of over-trading or speculation, but that the spirit of over-trading and speculation 
cannot be the consequence of increased issues r—I think so. 

£. 1,800,000 being the circulation of Scotland in paper of uotes under 5 /., it has 
been stated that that issue they have been enabled to make in consequence of the 
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operation of the system of cash credits; do the banks of Scotland derive a benefit 
from that sum so issued over and above the interest that they charge upon their occa- 
sional advances on cash credits ?—I am not a practical banker, but I think it neces- 
sarily follows that they do. 

Can you state what profit the banks of Scotland may annually derive from the 
circulation of that sum of 1,800,000/. in notes under 5¢. ?—I cannot. 

But it operates in so much as an addition to their capital, and serves them in all 
their operations in discounts, and in their transactions with the mercantile world >— 
To a certain extent, certainly. Although the banks might be deprived of a very 
considerable profit by those notes being put out of the way, the preat object I look 
to is the loss and inconvenience to the country from being deprived of them, not so 
much to the banks as to the public. 

Do you think that the practice of deposits among the labouring class of the 
community in Scotland is attended with beneficial moral effects >—Undoubtedly. 

Have you yourself had occasion to observe any instances in which this system has 
produced those effects?—I have; it has tended materially to improve the economy 
and industry of the lower classes. 

Is this confined to one description of the industrious classes of Scotland, or does 
it extend generally over them all?—It extends very generally over every class in 
Scotland. 

Are you acquainted with any failures which have taken place among the banks 
in Scotland >—There have been only two failures in the banks in Scotland that I ever 
heard of. 

What were those?—The one was that of the Stirling Merchant Banking Com- 
pany, and the other was the Falkirk Union Bank. 

Can you give the Committee any information upon the affairs of the Stirling 
Banking Company, and the circumstances of its failure ?—TI received from the partner 
of the trustee of the Stirling Bankmg Company a statement, by which the whole 
debts of the company at their failure were 50,140/.; the preferable debts were 
8,830/., which were paid in full; upon the remaining debts 145. 9d. in the pound 
has been paid. The loss to the public by that bank will be 10,8402. and that loss 
arose from the fraud of the partners, and from the great expense of law proceedings, 
for the trustee collected 9,000 / more than all the amount of the debts, 

At what period was this failure? —I think in 1813 or 1814. 

Do you happen to know whether any sequestration or bankruptcy took place in 
that case r— Yes, there was a sequestration. 

Have any failures of banks in Scotland taken place since the year 1816 ?—The 
Falkirk Union Bank failed, and was sequestrated in 1816. 

Was that within the last ten or twelve years -—I think it probable it was within 
that date. 

The Falkirk Union Banking Company has been returned to this House as being 
sequestrated in the month of October 1816; do you happen to know any thing of 
the affairs ofthat bank ?—Yes; I have a report here from the agent of the trustee 
on the state of their affairs; they have paid gs. inthe pound, and they expect 
to pay 15s. or 2s. in the pound more. 

What loss will there be to the public upon that bankruptcy ?—Supposing thé 
dividend to be 10s. in the pound, the loss will be 25,504/., which added to the 
10,840 /. would make the loss to the public upon the two banks 36,344/. 

Is this all the loss that has happened for the last century in Scotland, through 
the medium of its banks ?—All the loss to the public. 

Did this bank, when it stopped payment, act upon the same system of exchanging 
its notes with the other banks, that is usually adopted in Scotland ?—I cannot 
answer that question, I rather think it did ; but I am not exactly certain whether the 
system of weekly exchanges was fully established at that time. 

Have you never heard that the other banks refused to exchange notes with that 
particular bank ?—I cannot answer that question. 

How many partners were in that bank?—It was a bank that never ought to have 
had credit for one single moment, the manager was a man utterly ignorant of every 
thing connected with banking, he had been educated as a country writer. 

As those two were the only banks which have failed, what were the particular 
circumstances which may have led to such failures >—The Falkirk Union Bank was 
established by a few small proprietors in the neighbourhood of Falkirk, all of them 
utterly ignorant of business ; the manager was a man who had been bred as a clerk 
in a country attorney's office ; just before he became manager, I was requested oy 
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the manager af the Carron Company to take him as an inferior clerk, which I refused 
to do, and in the course of a very short time afterwards he appeared as manager of 
this bank, for which be was utterly unfit. ae 

How many partners were there in the Falkirk Bank?—There were fourteen 
partners originally, and six came mm afterwards. 

You say that the partners and manager were all unfit to manage the business, in 
what way did they prove their unfitness in the conduct of the business °—By their 
total ivnorance of the manner of conducting it. 

In what way practically did their ignorance appear ?—One practice they had 
which appeared to be destructive of itself, was to employ persons to go round to 
-the different markets, and distribute their notes among all the people who they 
thought would be the means of giving them circulation, and in that way I believe 
great losses were sustained. 

Can you state the amount of their capital in the first instance >—Their capital 
“Was originally 12,000 2. 

Was that all actually subscribed ?—I cannot say. 

What were their issues upon their capital’—lI cannot state, but they stopped for 
51,008 /. 

How long were they in operation —They began at Whitsuntide 1803, and were 
sequestrated in October 1816. : 

Did this bank exchange notes with any of the banks with which you were con- 
-cerned >—I have no access to know that. 

What were the circumstances of the Stirling Bank ?—The circumstances of the 
Stirling Bank were, that there was one man of the name of Belch, who established 
it in connection with two or three of his sons, and I believe they were very deficient 
both in capital and in other respects. | 

_ Have you any means of informing the Committee what was the capital with 
which that bank started >—No. 
__ Did either of those banks ever possess a circulation widely extended over Scot- 
land ?>—It was confined merely to the immediate neighbourhood, and was never in 
credit to any considerable extent. 

How long was the Stirling Bank in existence ?—I cannot state that. | 

Can you take upon yourself to pronounce whether those two banks ever enjoyed 
the general confidence of the country ?—Most certainly not, either of them. 

Do any of the three banks with which you are connected derive any consider- 
able profit from transactions with any of the counties in the north of England ?— 
I have no access to know anything of the management of the banks, not being in 
the direction of any of them. 

Although you may not have a direct interference in conducting the transactions of 
the banks, does it come within your knowledge that they do carry on bankin 
transactions with any of the northern counties of England?.-—I never heard that they 
did. 
~ Do you know what the impression and opinion of the people in Scotland is with 
‘regard to the proposed restriction upon the issue of small notes in Scotland, and the 
consequences of it?—The opinion is universal against any change of the system; 
we conceive it would be attended with consequences most prejudicial to every class 
in the country. 

Is there the greatest confidence existing in the banking system of Scotland at 
present ?—Perfect confidence. | 

Have you ever heard of any circumstance which has tended to shake that 
confidence >—None whatever. 


James Hadden, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


WHERE do you reside in Scotland >—In Aberdeen. 

Are you connected with trade there °—Yes, I am a manufacturer. 

Are you connected with any of the Scotch banks P—Not at present; I was once 
a partner in one, but sold out ten years ago. | 

Have you any connection with any Scotch bank at present ?—No. : 

Do you carry on business as a manufacturer to a considerable extent?—I do. 

Are you acquainted with the effect of the banking system on the commercial 
transactions of the country ?>—Yes; I have had a great deal of experience in that. 

You know that part of that business consists in the granting cash credits p—~ 


Certainly. | ; 
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Do you consider that a beneficial system practically to the eoeany > —Most 
certainly I do. 

Explain the way in which it operates?)—The way in which it ‘operates is, that @ 
person wanting a cash account applies to a bank and offers security to the extent of 
the amount he wishes to have ; if the security is approved the cash account is granted. 
T have known many instances of young men who were starting in the world from: low 
situations, of servants, who, having conducted theinselves well during the time they 
were apprentices ; or farm servants even, who were able to procure an account from 


‘a bank by means of some friends or acquaintances becoming their securities, that 


in the course of their business have raised themselves to situations, by becoming 

farmers of considerable extent, or manufacturers, in a way highly creditable to — 

selves and beneficial to the country. 

“ Do you conceive that system highly conducive to the benefit of the country: e— 
ertain! 

Do abe think it has an effect on the moral habits of the — 2—Yes, I think 
it t has. 

_ In what way :—Because those who are securities feel an interest in watching 
over their conduct, and if they find they are misconducting themselves, they become 
apprehensive of peing brought into risk and loss, from having become their secu- 
rities ; and, if they find they are so misconducting DEES they withdraw bie 
security ; not an uncommon case I believe. 


Do you know whether the banks are careful in granting those cash accounts to 
persons upon whose prudence and industry they can rely!—-Yes, I believe they 
look very much, in the first instance, to the person to whom they grant the credit, 
as well as to the security, for their own sake. 

‘What is the sort of profit to which the banks look in the granting of those 
credits ?—The circulation of their small notes in the district of the country ‘where 
I live. : 

Does this Breese depend upon the ordinary transactions of a man’s business 3 ? 
—Certainly, very much so. 

Is it applicable to any extraordinary speculation, or overtrading ’‘—No, I do not 
think that it can be.. 

Do the banks expect that the account should be frequently operated upen ie 
Certamly they do. 

And the sums repaid as they are taken out '— Both payments and receipts must 
be very frequent, or the banks will complain, and very likely withdraw the 
credits. 

Having been yourself formerly. connected with a bank, ‘and being a man of 
business, te you angst — would derive sufficient profit to induce them to 
keep up this system of cash accounts, if they were deprived of the power of i issuing 
their anal notes r—lI do not think they would, : = 

What is the profit that they make now by those cash accounts >—By the cireu- 
lation of their notes they acquire a certain capital, which they lend out, and thereby 
make profit by it. i 

If they had no other profit but the interest upon the advances of those cash 
accounts, that would be limited to five per cent upon the sum actually — advanced ; 
would it not?—The profit would be too limited to pay-the expenses. 

‘Would they carry on their trade of banking for a profit of five per cent on the 
sunis they issue?—If it be merely obtaining five per cent upon their capttal, It 1s nO 
profit beyond the interest. 

Would it be such a . profit as to induce persons to carry on banking Certainly 
not. 

Is it the additional mene derived from the circulation of the notes, that makes it 
worth their while to keep up those cash accounts :—I take it, that the. circulation 
of those one-pound notes is so interwoven with their business, that if they were 


_ deprived of the issue of those one-pound notes, they would not be able te carry: on 


the banking system upon the present plan. 

Could those cash credits be eongucted) in notes of a larger amount than under 
51. r—lI think not. | 

If not for the purposes of the very small trader, and farmers servants, could hes 
be usefully introduced for manufacturers and persons in larger business -—I know 
that, as a manufacturer myself, I should be at a very great loss to conduct my bus 
ness without the one-pound notes, I do not know how I should do it. ; 

Wi 
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- Will you state to the members of the Committee the amount you pay weekly 3 ? 
_t am the senior partner of two manufacturing establishments in Aberdeen, where 
there are several thousand servants employed, our weekly payments for wages 
amount to about fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds, the whole of which i is paid by 
one:pound notes, with the assistance of a little silver. 

What difference would it make if you were to pay those persons you employ i In 
sovereigns instead of one-pound notes ?—None, if we could preci sovereigns on 
the same terms as one-pound notes. 

Could you pay them without the substitution of an equal number of sovereigns for 
the small notes that you now have, by means of using any five- pound or larger notes ? 
—I will beg to state what was within my own experience as a manufacturer, we once 
tried to make payments in five- pound notes. 

At what period was this °—It was several years ago; and when we paid in five: 
pound notes, or partially in five-pound notes, we were : under the necessity of classing 
our servants into certain numbers, whose wages might amount, taken altogether, to 5 /. 
Two of the number were fixed upon by the others to find change—an alehouse or 
gin-shop was first resorted to, where they had to spend a part of it, this generally 
ended in getting drunk, the money spent it was insisted upon should ‘be contributed 
to by the whole class, a quarrel ensued about this, and they came back on the 

master. 

What was your inducement to have recourse to the experiment of paying your 
workmen in five-pound notes ?—Because silver was so very scarce at the time,’ and 

our banker had been short of small notes. 

Were one-pound notes ia circulation at that time ye, they were. | 

Why did you feel that there would be any advantage gained for the want of sive: 
by: having recourse to the payment in five-pound notes, instead of continuing it in 
one-pound notes ?—I can only say that my paymaster did it in the first instance 
without my knowledge, having found he could not procure one-pound notes. 

How long did the experiment continue >—Not many weeks. 

Was it from any want of accommodation on the part of the banks to furnish you 
with one-pound notes r— Yes, it must have been so. 

Was this before or after the time that you were a shareholder in any of the banks 
yourself ’—It was whilst I was a shareholder. 

Are the Committee to collect from your answer, that if there was plenty of silver 
and five-pound notes, you could then manage to pay your workmen in five-pound 
notes and in silver 4 do not know where I should find 14 or 1,500 2. a week in 
silver ; it was not according to my orders that this was done, it was my paymaster had 
done this of his own accord, and I did not know of it till afterwards. 

In point of fact, whether there was an abundance or a want of silver, the incon- 
venience of changing a five-pound note would remain exactly the same -—Yes. . 

Would it not impose a difficulty of resorting to the ale-house to change it, whether 
there was silver or not >—They would have to go and get it changed. | 

Do you think if notes under 5/. were taken out of circulation you would have, as 
a manufacturer, the same facility of acquiring sovereigus that you now have. of 
acquiring one-pound notes ?—Nog, certainly not ; because the banks would have. no 
interest todo it; they have an interest in paying me in one-pound notes; whereas 
if they were to pay me sovereigns they would have no benefit. | 

Then though you would have equal convenience in paying your people i ‘In seve- 
reigns or one-pound notes, you would not enjoy the same facility of acquiring the 
sovereigns >—No. 

Have the banks any interest in discounting a bill?—Certainly they have. =’ 

Have they not an interest exclusive of the advantage of getting their notes into 
circulation ?—There-is certainly some advantage in discounting bills, in consequence 
of the interest upon those bills being immediately paid : there is interest upon inte- 
rest to the extent of the interest upon the bill. 

Is the accommodation which you have alluded to that you receive from the bank 
in the shape of cash credits, or by discounting bills, or in any other way?—I gene- 
rally pay up my accounts by the discounting bank bills on London: the general way 
that I operate upon the cash accounts is this; my manufactures being chiefly sold 
for bills payable in London, I discount those bills with the bank, and pay in the 
amount of the bills so discounted upon my cash account, generally in large sums. 
This operation is not a daily one, but the operation of drawing money upon the cash 
account is almost daily ; consequently I, at certain periods, discount bills and pay 
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_ large sums upon my account, and draw it out from my account in detail as 
want it. : 
When you are in your cash accounts over-drawing the bank, what is the interest 
which you pay r—Five per cent ; last year it was only four per cent. | 
When money is paid in on a cash account, what is the interest you receive for the 
money so paid into the bank r—If I am due the banker, he charges me five per cent ; 
when the banker is due me, he allows me four per cent. 

Would those cash accounts not be advantageous to you, though in a less degree, 
if the banker allowed you three per cent instead of four per cent ?—They allowed 
less than that last year: they charged only four per cent for the advance of money, 
and allowed two and a half, and sometimes three per cent for it. 

If they charged five per cent for the advance of moncy, would not the cash 
account be still advantageous to you, if they allowed you three per cent for the 
money in their hands >—Certainly. 

Would not this difference of one per cent in what they allow you for interest upon 
money deposited with them on your cash account, compensate for the lass which the 
bank would sustain in not being able to pay you on the cash accounts in one-pound 
notes -—No, I do not think it would. 

Do you think that any reduction of interest upon the deposit on the cash account 
would repay him that loss r—As to an acting operating cash account, sometimes 
the banker is due upon it, and sometimes the holder of the account is due the 
banker; but in general the holder is due the banker considerably more than the 
banker is due the holder of the account; in deposit accounts that is different; in 
deposit accounts the bank is always the debtor. 

Do you mean to say there is no difference of interest on the cash account, which 
would repay the banker for the necessity of being obliged to pay in sovereigns 
instead of one-pound notes :—I cannot say, I believe they would never do such a 
thing, because, as a manufacturer and merchant, if there was to be sucha very 
great difference between the interest upon the account, I would not place my money 
there ; I would place my money otherwise than with the bankers at very low 
interest. 

IIow many partners have you ?—In one business I have three, and in another 
one. | 

What are your lines of business '—The linen and woollen trade. 

Are any of your partners bankers r—Neither of them. 

How many banks are there in the town of Aberdeen ?—There are three belong- 
ing to the town of Aberdeen; the Aberdeen Banking Company, the Commercial 
Banking Company, and the Town and County Bank; then there are two branches, 
one of the Bank of Scotland, the other of the Commercial Bank of Scotland. 

Are those all joint-stock banks?—The Bank of Scotland is a chartered bank; 
the others are all joint-stock banks. 

Have you any private bank in the town of Aberdeen :—There is one gentleman 
there issues notes to pay bis own servants; Mr. Maberly. 

Is he in trade ?—Yes, he has a manufacturing establishment in Aberdeen. 

Does he issue notes merely to pay his own servants >—Chiefly so, I believe. 

Does he discount bills P—I believe not. 

How does he get his notes into circulation?—Chiefly, I believe, by his own 
transactions; but I am not acquainted with his mode of transacting his business. 

Are his notes payable in Aberdecn ?---No, in London. | 

Do they circulate in the country :—Yes, they do. 

Are they as readily taken as the notes of other banks ?-—They are taken, I cannot - 


say whether as readily. 


Is there any check by the weekly exchange of notes between that bank and the 
other banks?—Mr. Maberly issues notes in so many different places, I cannot 
pretend to say that. . 

Does he grant cash -credits >—No, I never heard of it; I never heard of his 


lending any money. 


Has he any banking partner joined with him in it ?-—I do not know. | 

Is there any other name upon the notes?—The firm of the bank is John 
Maberly & Company. 7 

Do the other banks in Aberdeen take Mr. Maberly’s notes >—I believe theydo. 

Do they exchange with him?—I believe they do latterly. 

Mr. Maberly’s notes are payable in London t—They are. 
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Can they be exchanged in Scotland ?—They cannot be demanded in Scotland ; 
no man has a right to demand the payment of them there. 

Could any bank having received a number of Mr. Maberly’s notes, and desiring 
to exchange them, demand from him a bill on London for those notes payable in 
London ?>—Certainly not, they are bills on London themselves. 

Has Mr. Maberly a very large manufactory in Aberdeen ?—He has a consider- 
able manufactory there. 

- Do you know how his workmen are paid weekly ?—I believe they are paid in his 
own one-pound notes. 


Can they get cash for them at any office without paying any discount ?—I never 


heard of their paying any discount for it. 

How do they exchange them for smaller money?—lI suppose among the shop- 
keepers and different persons ; the bankers of course would not give silver for one 
of his one-pound notes, at least they are not bound to do it. 

Do you consider Mr. Maberly’s bank issuing notes solely payable in London as 
purely a Scotch bank?—I cannot say that I consider it a regular Scotch bank, 
because the notes are not payable in Scotland. 

Do you call those Scotch banks whose notes are not made payable in Scotland ? 
—TI never knew another instance of the kind. 

Do you think that the system of issuing notes at Aberdeen, payable only in 
London, is a system that should be persevered in as one founded on a solid system 
of banking ?—lI think if it was a system generally prevailing among manufacturers, 
it would be a dangerous one to the country, and injurious to the respectability of the 
banks in Scotland, as they are now established. 


Why do you think it would be a dangerous one to the country ’—Because there 


are no means of asking payment of such bank’s note without going to London. 

What danger would accrue to the country in consequence ?—lIf that leads to a 
- question with respect to the currency of the bank-notes, and my opinion is asked 
upon that, I would say, as far as my opinion goes, it is this, that a bank-note cur- 
rericy convertible into gold is a very proper one for Scotland, but for such notes 
payable in London, gold could not be obtained without sending them there. 

At present the security of the Scotch banking system depends upon the weekly 
exchanges, does it not ?—Certainly. , 

If those weekly exchanges took place in London instead of Edinburgh, what 
objection would there be?—But how could the holders in Scotland send them to 

ndon? , 

Where do they send them now ?—They ultimately land in other banking houses, 
- when the other banking houses choose to take them; in this way it is all very well, 
but if they do not choose to take them where could they go for the money? Suppose 
that one bank in Scotland was not received in the exchange system with the other 
banks, the holders of those notes would naturally apply at the place where they 
were payable in Scotland, and demand gold for them. 

Are the notes of the Scotch banking companies payable in gold at their different 
branches °—No, I believe not. | 

How then does a labouring man at Aberdeen apply to get his note changed 
into cashr—They have a complete circulation, and of course they would send 
them to the place of payment; if the banks of the district refuse taking them they 
would naturally find their we to the place of payment. 

Does not the security and practical convenience of the system of banking in 
Scotland depend upon the readiness with which the notes of one bank are taken by 
all the other established banks, at all their several branches ?—Certainly. 

Does not the security of the system, as against over-issuing, depend upon the 
regular exchanges which those different banks make weekly with each other >— 
Yes; during the present practice of exchanging the notes, I do not see how any 
bank could over-issue. 

If any banker’s notes were refused to be taken by the other banks, at any par- 
ticular place, as Aberdeen for instance, would not such banker's notes cease to cir-- 
culate at Aberdeen r—Yes, they would. 

Are you acquainted at all with the circumstances of the Falkirk Union Banking 
Company °>—I am not particularly acquainted with them, I have heard of them. 

_ Are you aware whether they were in the habit of exchanging their notes with th 
cther banking establishments in Scotland :—I am not. | 
_ Did they ever circulate at Aberdeen :—A very few might have got there; they 
were a bank of no great extent of business. 
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‘Do you recollect any thing about the Stirling Banking Company :—No, I do not. 
Did you ever see any of their notes at Aberdeen :—Yes, a few of them, I think. 
- Had they ever any circulation at Aberdeen -—Very little. : | 

Did they exchange with the other banks there r—I cannot say. 

If the number of banks were reduced in consequence of the limitation on profits, 
do you think that reduction of number would be advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the public at Aberdeen ?—I think it would be disadvantageous to the public 
at Aberdeen; because a new bank, where there are a great number of respect- 
able partners, and which does a good deal of business, has been established 
within the last twelve months, does not appear materially to affect the other banks. 


Has the establishment of that bank increased the convenience of accommodation 
of the public r—It certainly has. 

Do you think the banks of Scotland act upon the principle of combination or of 
competition with each other ?—Not combination, certainly; they may act with a 
little competition; they act with a good understanding with each other. 


Do they compete in doing their business as they think most for their individual 
advantage :—I do not know that there is any difference in the manner in which 
they do their business ; but, of course, the partners will naturally interest themselves 
to get those customers whom they consider beneficial to the bank. 


You stated that the rate of interest wes reduced a little while ago?—Yes. 

Was it reduced simultaneously by the banks ;—I believe it was. a 

You know that the banks in Scotland have branches established all over the 
country >—Yes, many of them have. , 


Do you think the establishment of those branches of material importance to the 
business of Scotland ?—I think it very important, particularly in the distant districts 
of the country. 

Do you think that the establishment of those branches in distant parts of the 
country depends upon the circulation of the small notes r—TI do think so, 

What is your reason for that opinion >—Because in those districts the circulation 
is chiefly in sinall notes. 

Do you think there is sufficient business in those districts by their discounting 
bills, and what has been called the dealing in capital, to maintain the expense of 
those branches, without the profit derived from the other part of their business, 
consisting of the circulation of their notes ?—I do not. 


Do you think there would be great inconvenience from the withdrawing the 
branches in those distant parts of the country r—It appears to me there would. 

Upon what ground do you form your opinion as to the situation of those remote 
districts °—From my general knowledge of the country and of business. 
_ Have you much communication with the parts of Scotland remote from the large 
towns ?-- I have communications with almost the whole of that country. 

Do you know that it is the habit of the people in your part of the country to 
deposit their savings in the banks r—Yes, certainly I do. 
Do you think that 1s attended with very good effects upon their morals and 
industry :—Yes ; I know there are several of my own servants who have money 
deposited with the banks, their own savings. 

Is there any saving bank at Aberdeen ?—Yes. 

The saving banks take deposits under 102. °— Yes. 


When they amount to 10, they are paid into the other banks; are they not ?— 
J am not certain as to the sum. 


If the proposed alteration of withdrawing the one-pound notes takes place in 


~ Scotland, will not there be just the same advantage to small traders, or farm ser- 


vants, of depositing their savings in the banks afterwards as there is now ?>—That 
depends upon what interest the banks can give them. 


Do you know at all the extent of the circulation of one-pound notes, as com- 
pared with those of five pounds, in the district of Aberdeen ?—I cannot speak pos- 
sitively to that; but I should think in the district cf Aberdeen, it must be consi- 
derably more than I have seen stated as the proportion over Scotland ; if 1 am to 
judge from my own transactions, I must say that at least three-fourths of the money 
I pay away is in one-pound notes. 

That includes the payment of your wages ?—Yes. 

Do you think it would be necessary to keep that amount of sovereigns in circula- 
tion which there is now of one-pound notes >—TI think it would. 


You 
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You are acquainted with the trade and manufactures of Aberdeen r—Certainly. 
Are they to a very considerable extent ?—Yes, they are, and have very much 
increased lately. 
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Have you known any failures, either in trade or manufactures, in Aberdeen within eee 


the last six months P—No, not any of the least note. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Donald Campbell, called in; and Examined. 


WHERE do you reside?>—In the Island of Mull, in Argvleshire. 

You are the factor of the Duke of Argyle -—I am. 

That means steward >—Land-steward ; I collect his rents. 

To what amount per annum do you collect in Mull ?—About 5,000/, or 0, 000, 
a year. 

What proportion of that sum do you collect in sums under 10¢. ?—TI collect twice 
a year, and about two-thirds is under 10/, 

To what place are those sums transmitted from the island ?—-I remit to 
Edinburgh. 

What is the distance ?—The distance is about 120 miles. | 

In what way do you transmit them ?-—I make them up into packages, take the 
numbers and dates of the notes in another letter, and send that to one post-office 
and the package of money to another post-office ; so that in case the money is taken 
away, the person in Edinburgh will see what notes are taken away, and whether they 
arrive safe. I sometimes try to get a friend, who is going, to take them. 

Have you any means of sending them in larger notes or bank bills?—I get the 
largest notes I can; but I am constantly obliged to send a great part of them in one 
or two-pound notes in that way. 

Do you remember a time at which there were no notes in circulation there, when 
the circulation was metallic ?—Perhaps there might have been some notes in circu- 
lation ; but I remember when a great deal was in gold and silver, and when the 
duke’s rents were sent by an active, powerful man, with two or three to attend him. 
The man is alive now ; he was regularly sent twice a year. 

Does the same necessity exist upon the coast of Argyleshire, and in your neigh- 
-bourhood, of making the remittances in money ?—They are all sent in that way, 
unless a friend goes by whoin it could be sent. 

They must be sentin currency >— Yes. 

_ What does the produce of that part of the country consist of 1—Black cattle, sheep, 
kelp and wool. 

In what way are the purchases made of the cattle ?—-The purchases are made in 
‘different ways: very often people come down from England; they come down from 
Northumberland and Yorkshire, and get a credit on Edinbur: oh or Glasgow, and get 
notes from the branch banks. 

Is there any branch bank in your neighbourhood?—There is a branch at Inverary, 
but they will not remit money unless I pay them, because it is a risk. 

How far is Inverary from you r—Sixty miles. 

_ At Inverary, which is only half the distance from Edinburgh, with the smaller 
‘notes you collect in the country, can you obtain any bill on Edinburgh without 
paying for the bill ‘—No. 

You say there is a good deal of inconvenience in sending those packages of notes 
all the way to Edinburgh ?—Yes. 

Is not the premium you have to pay to the branch considerable ?>—Yes ; and in 
the first place I must pay a man to go with them all the way to Inverary to pay the 
money in, and afterwards to get a bill to send to Edinburgh, and he must ening it 
back to me to remit to Edinburgh. 

Then you would send it by the post?—Yes, unless I find a friend who will 
carry it for me ; but the general way is by post. 

‘Would you not send your remittances in large notes to the Duke of Argyle if you 
could get them? --Certainly, I always get the largest I can; no one would send 
a small note when he could get a large one. 

In what way are the purchases of cattle made’—There are country dealers, and 
dealers from the south; the country dealers go about the country buying a beast 
here and there at the different farms, some of the south country dealers do the same. 

How do they pay for them?—They pay for them in notes when a beast is under 
34. or 4/, they give them 34. or 4/.; when they sa an old cow that goes up to 64, 
they pay 6/. for it. 
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_ Are they obliged to supply themselves with a given quantity of small notes for 
that purpose, or can they perform those transactions by notes of 52 and upwards ? 
—. It is impossible they can do it without sinall notes or gold. 

If there was not a paper circulation, would they not be obliged to provide them- 
selves with gold >—Most undoubtedly. 

In what way do they carry this money about them, do they take it in bills of ex- 
change, or in actual currency ?—They generally get an order upon the nearest 
branch from the banks at Glasgow or Edinburgl; they sometimes get money at 
Inverary, and sometimes at Callander, and they go with large and small notes from 
one to twenty-pound notes, and carry a portion of each with them. 

How much may one of those drovers carry about him on those occasions >— 
I have known some of the English dealers carry a great deal, a country dealer will 
not have more than 1,000/. or 1,5002.; but I have seen dealers from the south 
come into the country with 7,000/. or 8,o00/. 

Was that 7,000/. or 8,000/. entirely in currency ?>—No, nor even entirely in 
‘notes, he knew the people he was to deal’ with, and perhaps he bought sheep 
beforehand, and on his way to the country lodged the price on the cash account of 
the person from whom he made the purchase, and brought him the bank receipt ; 
for five years, one of them has bought my sheep without ever seeing them, and 
lodged the money on my cash account in Glasgow ; for the smal! purchases through 
the country he was obliged to take notes. 

_ Are they obliged to carry very large sums of money in notes ?—Yes, certainly. 

To what do they amount ?— J should think that the whole trade of the country 


“would require at least one-third or better in 3mall notes to carry on the business ; 


for whatever amount he means to buy, supposing he had 3,000/., he would require 
to have one-third of that in small notes or gold. ; | 

Would there be many who would require to take to that extent in small notes or 
‘gold ?—Yes, many; all whose business is to any extent. 

Would there be great inconvenience in his being obliged to carry this in coin?— 
‘Yes, the weight of a thousand pounds in gold is heavy. 

_ How is the kelp paid for ?—Some of the kelp 1s in the hands of the small tenants 

themselves, and some in the hands of the proprietor. 

Is a good deal of it paid for in sinall sums ?— Yes, and Sometimes in large sums 
if the proprietor keeps the kelp in his own hands, 

The wool and the sheep are very much sold in large quantities? Yes. 

Are those settled in credits on the banks or bills of exchange >—Yes, in part; 


and some part in cash. 


From the mode in which the business is necessarily carried on, with the transmis- 


sion of the rents at one period of the year and those purchases at the other, if there 
“were a currency either in small notes or in gold in that country, would that currency 


remain there, or find its way elsewhere ?—--Neither the notes nor the gold would 


remain long: a great partof them would be sent out to pay interest of money owing 


in Edinburgh, or to the large proprietors in the south, to pay their expenses. 


. Whatever money goes to the country is brought by those dealers, and returns as 


soon as possible, to answer the demands of the large proprietors who live at 
Edinburgh or in the south. | 

Are the Committee to understand that those remote parts of the country are so 
situated from the want of banking establishments, that their transactions with Edin- 


_burgh are obliged to be carried on by a transmission of the currency whether paper 


or gold —Certainly, a great part of it. . 

Do you recollect how the cattle dealing was conducted at the time you mention 
when the rents were remitted in coinr—Yes ; I recollect when the dealers who 
came to the country carried a great deal of gold to the markets, but then the price 
of cattle was so very small that the sums were not large ; a cow now worth 10/7. in 
my first memory was not worth 40 s., that is forty-five yearsago. I recollect it was 
talked of when the first lot of cattle was sold at 55 s. in the country. 

What amount of gold might any considerable dealer have carried in those days ? 
—I cannot say ; but I recollect seeing them come home with gold tied about their 


middle and in their pockets, in large bags, in those days ; but the amount could not 
be so very large, for cattle were cheap. 


Did they carry a great deal more gold in those days than they need now, with 


. the assistance of 5/. notes ?—No; I think there were a great many notes too, but 
there was a considerable proportion of gold came into the country. 


Is 
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Is the system you have described as belonging to the island of Mull, the system 
which generally prevails in the other western islands of Scotland r—Certainly ; 
I have access to know that it is in most parts of Argyleshire, and the islands about 
Argyleshire. 

Have you much silver in circulation in the island of Mull ?—Not a great deal ; 
we have more silver just now than we had for many years before, there is a suffi- 
ciency of silver to give change in collecting the rents. | 

Is there a sufficiency of silver remains in the island of Mull for the uses of the 
country, generally, throughout the year, or do you ever find any deficiency ?.—We 
are sometimes at a loss to give change for a one-pound note; but I think there is 
always a supply sufficient; there was, some years ago, a gentleman, in the island 
of Mull, issued five-shilling notes, but there is no occasion for them now. 

Have they disappeared ?— There are not so many of them in circulation; there 
are a few still. 

Is there any considerable proportion of the circulation of the island of Mull 
conducted in five-shilling notes >—There is one man issues them, but they are not a 
legal tender. 

Are they in good credit ?>-—Yes, the man is known to be a wealthy man. 

_ Does he act as a banker ?—No; only he issues notes, “ for want of change, I 
will give 12. for four of these.” 

How does he get his five-shilling notes out :—He gets them out in that way. 

He takes a one-pound note and gives four of those for it?—Yes, he is a shop- 

keeper, and he gives change in those instead of giving silver. 
_ Can you state how long the one-pound notes generally circulate in the island of 
Mull ?—Sometime ago they were kept much longer in the country than they are 
now ; formerly every poor person in our country kept them by them, they were not 
in the habit of sending them into the bank, now they remit perhaps 10/. to a bank, 
and get a receipt for it, and they add to it if they are able to do so, and get interest 
for it. 

Does a poor man, who was in the habit of keeping one or two-pound notes by 
him, send them all the way to Inverary '—He sends them to Glasgow, it is so con- 
venient to send by the steam-boat; I have often brought small checks of 102. or 
20/., when they want to add two or four or five pounds more to it. 

Is a poor man in the island of Mull in the habit of keeping a cash account in 
Glasgow ?>—There are a number, but not of the poorer classes, who have cash ac- 
counts in Glasgow, but they must have security. 

Are there many persons in the island of Mull who have deposit accounts with 
the bankers at Glasgow ?—There are a great number of poor people who deposit 
twenty, or thirty, or forty, or even as low as ten pounds in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, and they give them interest for it, and when they wish to have it renewed, or 
can add a little more, they send it, and have the interest added to it; I have been 
in the habit of bringing it up, when I went to the low country, for a good many of 
them. | | 
- Are there many persons in large ways of business in Mull, who have a cash credit 
with bankers in Edinburgh :—Yes, I have one myself, and am security for others 
who have cash accounts at Glasgow. 

Is the intercourse between you and those banks conducted by the steam-boats >— 
No, I always communicate by post, we have a post three times a week. 

Do you send backwards and forwards very small sums by post?—No, not very 
small sums, not under 100/., I draw more or less; when I want to pay any money 
to ny grocer, for instance, at Glasgow, I send a check upon my cash account. 

When you draw upon your cash account from Mull, is it to bearer or to order ? 
—I say, pay such a man or order such a sum. 

In point of fact, they are payable to order not to bearer?—Yes. 

Are they on stamps ?—Yes, if 1 am at Glasgow at the time, I draw without a 
stamp. 

The circulation you give to the notes of the bank with which you have a cash 
account depends upon the sums you have to pay at Glasgow ?—I think their greatest 
profit is from the money I bring with me to buy cattle, because it stays longer out. 

Also from the money you take into the country to purchase cattle and pay your 
servants r— Yes. 
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Pierce Mahony, Esquire, again called in ; and further Examined. 


IS there any thing in the evidence which you gave, when last before this Commit- 
tee, which you feel it necessary to offer an explanation of to tne Committee -—There 
is nothing in the evidence I have given before the Committee that I wish to vary ; 
but I think it might be considered that I ought to have gone into an additional expla- 
nation. I stated that when I came to Cork the second week in March; I found that 
on the previous Friday, the 3d of March, from the report of the local directors and 
manager, that many of the depositors of the Provincial Bank of Ireland at Cork, who 
were a respectable class of persons, had come in, and that great confusion existed 
previously from the payment of gold amongst a great crowd very much agitated by 
panic, and Bank of Ireland paper being universally current theretofore, and con- 
sidered perfectly unobjectionable to the respectable class, by the manager and local 
directors; it was then determined by that local board, and the manager of the Pro- 
vincial Bank, that they would deviate on that occasion from their system of only 
paying in gold, and pay sums over fifty pounds in Bank of Ireland notes to those 
willing to take them; accordingly, for that purpose, Mr. Murray went’ down to the 
Bank of Ireland agents, and offered them drafts on sight on Dublin or London, or 
at three days date, or at twenty-one days, just as they wished : tlus I consider a fair 
and natural transaction between. banks, even rival ones. He gave bills at three 
days, and he took from them two sums of 5,000 /. each; with those sums he paid 
such persons as demanded payinents exceeding 50/., and would receive Bank of 
Ireland paper ; but I was surprised to hear that the alarm was So great, some persons 
refused Bank of Ireland paper: one individual particularly threw back a 5007. note 
that was offered to him, and required gold, which he received. The Provincial Bank 
had not been in the habit of paying in Bank of Ireland paper before, and have not 
since. In giving this explanation I think it necessary to state, that on the 
11th of March, when I was in Cork after 1 had brought the third supply of gold 
to the Provincial Bank from Dublin, it appeared to me from the manager’s report, 
the original stock of gold on the 28th of February had not been then or for some 
time after consumed, and the stock at the time of the run was quite ample for the 
demands on the bank, as the chairman of the Committee may know by reference to 
the Return of the issues of the bank compared with its stock of gold which has been 
furnished. I had only feared that I should be supposed to have acted uncandidly if 
I did not state these facts; I understand 7,000/. of the 10,0002. was returned 
within two days after the bills were passed as useless to the Provincial Bank, the 
demands arising from the panic having then ceased, as far as the intelligent part 
of the community were concerned. | : 

Have you not stated, that, on the occasion of this visit to Cork on the subject of 
the run, you found the Bank of Ireland paper at a discount ?—Yes, I have, with the 
names of the parties who gave me the information. 

How do you reconcile the fact of the Bank of Ireland paper being at a discount, 
and your being obliged to apply at the solicitation of the depositors for it?—TIt was 
not at the solicitation of the depositors, but it was thought expedient by the manager 
and local directors to pay away those large demands from intelligent and respectable 
persons more rapidly than they could do in gold, and that class could not have any 
hesitation, in our Opinion, to take Bank of Ireland paper ; the delay in paying large 
sums In gold would keep up the confusion and crowd in the office when there was no 
necessity for it; and as the tellers of the bank could pay more quickly and con- 
veniently in Bank of Ireland paper, and. as the directors did not anticipate any 
objection to Bank of Ireland paper, they procured it without reference to the effects 
of the panic upon the ignorant classes. | 

Are the Committee to understand that the Provincial Bank never paid in Bank 
of Ireland notes till they found them at a discount ?>—They could not have been 
aware at the time, I allude to the 3d of March, of their being at a discount, other- 
wise, if it was universally so, it would have been absurd to have offered such 
payment. 

Did you not state that you found them at a discount?—lI did, but I did not 
arrive at Cork for nearly a week afterwards. I have stated all the facts, but I cannot 
account for the circumstances that occurred, which were the result of panic from the 
local causes. I have already stated, no rational person could have doubted the 
security of either the Bank ot Ireland or Provincial Bank of Ireland, both of which 
I consider are above all suspicion. 
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Veneris, 12° die Mati, 1826. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ROBERT PEEL, 
IN THE CHAIR. 


John Baker Richards, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


YOU are Governor of the Bank of England?—I am. Appx. No. No. 17, 

Will you state to the Committee what, in your opinion, would be the effect on 
the Bank of England, provided there were a gold circulation throughout England vonn B. Richards, 
generally, and that Scotland were permitted to retain her present banking system, \ Oe sd 
uoder which the banks in Scotland are empowered to issue notes below 5 /.2—Iam (12 May.) 
not aware that the Bank of England couid be at all affected by that, provided ‘i 
Scotland were kept strictly within her own countr y; that she was not suffered to 
interfere at all with the circulation of England, south of her border. 

With reference to the interests of the Bank of England, you see no objection to 

the continuance of the present system in Scotland, provided her circulation were 
strictly confined to Scotland ?—That is my opinion. 
Do you think it would be possible by any legislative enactment to prevent a 
circulation of the small notes of Scotch banks in the northern counties of England ?— 
I should hope it might; I think that, inasmuch as that preference is given 1 to Scot- 
land, she should enjoy it only in her own country. 

Do you think that the existence of a paper currency in Scotland at the time that 
there was a gold circulation in England might lead to any inconvenient demand 
upon the Bank of England for gold from Scotland ?—Scotland could only reach the 
gle of the Bank of England, I apprehend, by getting possessed of the paper of the 

nk of England. She could only do that either by discounting bills through her 
agents In London, or by the saJe of stock or any public securities that she might 
hold ; but by her own paper she could not touch us. 

Is not that the case with every private banker in England also ?—It is so as far 
as their means vo, decidedly. 

During the late failure of banks in England was there any extraordinary demand 
upon the Bank of England from Scotland for gold?—There was a demand 
certainly, but, I should think, not a very considerable one. 

Do you know under what circumstances that demand arose?—I should think 
out of the circumstances so well known to the gentlenen whom I address, the 
particular pressure at the end-of the last year. : 

Was there any demand made upon the Scotch banks which made it necessary 
for them to increase their stock -—TI am not aware of that; but I suppose by their 
sending for gold there must have been a little less confidence in their notes, and 
that they wished to substitute gold. 

Supposing there were a panic in Scotland, and a general demand for gold should 
arise, would not the absence of a gold circulation in Scotland be more likely to 
create, under circumstances of panic, a sudden demand upon the Bank of England, 
than if there existed a gold circulation in Scotland r—lI think there can be no doubt 
that if she does not use a metallic currency at the present moment, and she was 
called upon on a sudden to resort to it, she would get it no where else but from the 
Bank of England ; and therefore 1 am of opinion that there might be that pressure. 

Do you recollect the circumstances of the country previously to the year 1797 >— 
Not sufficiently to speak with any distinctness. 

In what manner do you conceive the existence of a paper circulation in Ireland 
below 5/4. would affect the Bank of England ?—I should view that very much as 
I do the subject of Scotland, if she kept her circulation entirely at-home. 

Would the Bank of England feel no greater security supposing the Bank of 
Ireland were obliged to provide, as far as the demands upon it went, for a gold 
circulation ‘Certainly, because if she had a stock in hand there could not be that: 
pressure which must arise from the deficiency of a metallic currency in the banks of 
Scotland or Ireland generally. 

Do not you think a panic, creating a sudden demand for gold, more likely to 
arise in Ireland than in Scotland >—It i is possible, but I am not sufficiently well. 
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informed to draw a distinction ; there have been so many failures in Ireland, in the 
south particularly, among their banks, I am not aware whether there is that con- 
fidence in their banks now which there is in the banks in Scotland. 

Supposing an alarm to exist in Scotland or in Ireland, do not the banks in those 
countries provide themselves with the means of paying their bills on London, or of 
procuring gold if requisite, by throwing upon the market here public securities 
which they hold?—Yes; or bills and convertible securities; whatever they may 

ossess. 

P You have stated that the mode in which the banks in Ireland or the banks in 
Scotland could procure gold would be, by converting their securities into bank-notes ; 
in the event of a panic wonld it not be necessary, as a preliminary to such con- 
version, to throw those securities largely upon the market?—I apprehend it would ; 
undoubtedly they must prepare themselves, and they can only reach the Bank 
through that process, and 1 know no other quarter from which they could derive 
gold extensively but from the Bank of England. 


You have said, that in case of a panic in Scotland that might cause a demand on 
the Scotch banks for gold, you apprehend that that might cause a demand upon 


‘the Bank of Engtand for gold >—Certainly. 


That could only take place from their possessing themselves of Bank of England 
notes >—So I conceive. 

In case the Bank of England found that demand inconvenient, would they nat 
have the remedy in their own power by a control over their own issues ?—- Un- 
doubtedly the Bank of England has the control of its issues entirely within itself. 


If the Scotch banks were not to demand gold from the Bank of England by means 
of presenting to it its notes, they would have the power of supplying themselves with 
old in the bullion market like any other persons who had a demand for gold ?— 
he market would be open to them, but it might happen that bullion was not to 
be bought. 
aaeae a panic and consequent drain of gold in the Bank of England to com- 
mence in England, and that after it had proceeded for some time in England it 
should extend to Ireland and to Scotland, would it not, under those circumstances, 
have been at Ieast a great convenience to the Bank of England that those countries 
should have had an independent supply of gold to meet such a demand r—There 
can be no question of that; we can never court pressure upon our bullion or on our 
issues in any shape. 


Has that state of things ever been the course in which drains on the Bank of 
England have taken placer—Yes, I believe very recently. 


You state that you conceive that the continuance of a small-note circulation ia 
Scotland and Ireland would have no effect on the Bank of England, provided that 
circulation was confined to those respective countries; in what respect, if any, do 
you conceive the continuance of a small-note circulation in those counties of Eng- 
land which are distant, and in which the paper of the Bank of England does not 
generally circulate, would have any different effect upon the Bank of England 
from the continuance of the small-note circulation in Ireland and in Scotland ? — 
I am apt to consider that the communication from every part of England with 
London is much more considerable, much more active, than it is with Scotland 
and Ireland, and that there is more immediate communication between our own 
counties and London, than there is between Scotland and Ireland and London. 


Supposing those notes to be confined to the counties to which the banks belong, 
would the continuance of those notes have any prejudicial effect upon the Bank of 
England —I am not aware of it, except in cases of panic, or distrust in those 
notes. 

Your opinion is, that, unless there was a panic, a circulation of country small notes 
at a distance from London does not in any way affect the Bank of England r—I am 
not aware of it. 

Is it your opinion that if there had been a gold circulation in Scotland on the 
occasion of the late panic, there would have been a greater or less demand for gold 
on the Bank of England ?—I should rather suppose that they have not much gold 
in Scotland. I have always understood they had very little gold there; if I am 
right in that, certainly the want of it must have created a greater demand upon the 
Bank, than if they had had a quantity lying by them, or it had been in regular cir- 
culation, for that gold would take place. of the notes, which notes perhaps had lost 
the confidence of the country : I suppose that would have been the process. 


Suppose 
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Suppose the confidence of the country to continue in the paper money, would 
there not be a less demand upon London for gold than if there had been a gold 
circulation ?>—That I can hardly answer; it would depend on the quantity already 
possessed to perform the circulation. . 

Have you access to know whether any part of England was supplied with 
Scotch notes on the occasion of the late crists?>—1 cannot answer that; it is not 
within my knowledge. 

You are aware that an Act has passed in the present session of Parliament, 
which will prohibit a circulation in England of paper under 5 /. after the month of 
April 1829; assuming it to be for the public advantage that paper under 5 /. 
should be prohibited from circulation in England, whilst a circulation of paper of 
that denomination shall continue to be alfowed in Scotland, will not the intro- 
duction of the Scotch paper below 54 in value into any part of England defeat 
altogether the operation of the jaw that has just passed, with reference to that part 
of the country in which such a circulation would take place >—If I understand the 
question rightly, I should consider it most unjust that Scotland should have that 
preference, that sbe should be permitted to pass her borders, and take that advan- 
tage, which in common fairness and common justice, in my humble opinion, she 
ought not to attempt, or have the power of doing. 

Would it not be for the advantage of the issuers of paper in Scotland to intro- 
duce, so far as it may be practicable, a circulation of their paper into England r—- 
I assume that Parliament will have the power of preventing that; and [I still think 
Parliament should exercise that power, because if Scotland is to have a preference 
she ought not tu come into England. 


By what means do you think it would be possible to prevent a circul ationof 
small Scotch notes in England?—I am not aware of any other than a severe 
penalty ; but I am not accustomed to Acts of Parliament. 


Supposing, practically, such a circulation of paper should take place in some 
parts of England, in defiance of any law that may be passed to restrain it, will not 
the effect thereof be to defeat altogether the operation of the present law, with 
reference to that part of England into which such a circulation may introduce 
itself ?—-It would to the extent, certainly, to which that circulation might reach. 


In what way would the circulation of Scotch notes contribute to the injury of the 
English public ?—TI think that it would be a very unfair thing that Scotland should 
have an indirect power of doing that from which our own country is restricted ; 
I must still think that would be very unfair. It would be impossible for me to say, 
unless I knew the extent of it, the injury it would create, but I think it would be 
extremely unjust. 

Supposing notes below 5/. to be prohibited in Englead, and to be allowed to 
circulate in Scotland under the Scotch banks, 3s it not your opinion that Scotland 
would carry on her trade to greater advantage than under such circumstances 
England could ?—I can hardly say that I am well enough acquaiated with the 
operations of Scotland to answer the question with any confidence ; they are so 
entirely accustomed te a paper system there, that they may werk it to a greater 
advantage. 


Must not the cheapness of the currency facilitate the operations of trade ?— 


Certainly, provided that currency is safe. . 

Would not the paper currency, a8 giving greater facility to speculation im trade, 
give a preference to the trade and manufactures of Scotland over those of England, 
where only a metallic currency was permitted to exist ?—To this extent certainly, 
because, if paper is ill regulated, it may go to any degree which ws desired; there 
will always be a greater control where there is a metallic currency. 

Will not the bankers in Scotland, with the power of issuing notes under 57., be 
placed in a more advantageous siutation than the bankers in England, restricted 
from issuing paper under 5/.?—lI think that is very much an affair of credit, because 
the English banker might do as much with his bills as the other could do with his 
notes. oe 

Is it not the fact, that the circulation of Lancashire is principally conducted in 


bills of exchange?—lI have always understood so. I am not connected particularly 


with Lancashire. 
Do you know whether there is a constant demand for a limited quantity of gold 
from London for Scotland !—Indeed I am not able to answer that with any accuracy; 
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I have heard of gold being sent there, but it does not appear sufficiently distinctly 


for me to answer the question accurately. : 


You have stated that there was‘an extraordinary demand during the period of the 
‘late panic?—There was. ‘That was not confined to Scotland or to Ireland alone, it 


extended to every place within reach of London. 

You cannot state to what extent that demand was from Scotland!—No, I really 
cannot; I am not sufficiently informed of the facts to state that with any accuracy ; 
I could not form an accurate judgment. . 

Or what proportion it bore to the demand from Scotland under the usual circum- 
stances of the country ?—No, I cannot state that; a great deal might go through 
different agents whose transactions we could not trace, if we desired it. 


_ Are you aware of any circulation of small notes of the Banks of Scotland in the 


north of England ?—Indeed I am not; I have heard that in transactions of cattle 
in the neighbourhood of Whitehaven there has been an exchange of sinall notes, but 
I do not know that fact with any certainty. 


Samuel Thornton, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


WHAT would be the effect in your opinion upon the interests of the Bank of 
England of a small-note circulation being permitted to exist in Scotland, while 
England was supplied with a circulation of gold ?—I think the effect upon the Bank 
of Enyland would be very trifling. 

- Do you think it would become necessary to.take any measure for the purpose of 
preventing a circulation of the small notes of Scotland within the borders ?—I think 
they would inevitably be circulated in the northern counties, if there were not pre- 
ventive measures taken. 

Does it occur to you that it would be possible to take any preventive measure for 
the purpose of preventing the circulation of the notes of the Banks of Scotland in the 
northern counties ?—I apprehend no preventive measure can be taken, except the 
infliction of a penalty by law on both the receiver and the payer. 

Do you.remember the state of the currency previously to the year 1797 ?—I do. 

‘Was there then a small-note circulation in Scotland co-existing with a gold circu- 
lation in this country ?>—There was. : 

Do you remember any derangement in the circulation of either country arising 
from that circumstance ?—I am not aware of any, but I know that Scotch notes cir- 
culated as far as Carlisle in one direction, and I believe on the other road I may say 
as faras Durham and Newcastle. 

Did the existence of the smail-note circulation in Scotland, previously to the year 
1797, lead to any drains upon the Bank of England for a supply of cash for Scot- 
land r—I do not remember that they ever did. 

Do you recollect the existence of that small-note circulation having any preju- 
dicial effect upon the Bank of England previous to the year 1797 P—I do not remem- 
ber any extraordinary call for specie to be sent to Scotland from the Bank of 
England. 

- Do you think it would be possible to maintain the full value of the paper money 
of Scotland, provided Scotland were permitted to issue notes below 5/., while 
the Bank of England was prohibited issuing notes below that sum ?—Not so 
effectually as if there were no small notes. 

- Will you have the kindness to state your reasons for forming that opinion ?— 
I am of opinion that a general metallic circulation is preferable, and more secure. 

Do you think that the general principle of a metallic circulation extends equally 
to all countries, and that there ought to be special circumstances in the case of any 
country which is exempted from the obligation of providing a gold currency >— 
Precisely so. 

- Are you of opinion, that if the notes in Scotland were convertible into gold at 
the will of the holder, that 1s not sufficient to maintain their valuer—I am not 
prepared to say that it is not sufficient to maintain their value, but experience 
proves that there never will be a small paper circulation and a metallic circulation 
going on at the same time. : 

-. Do you think it necessary, to maintain the value of a paper circulation, that there 
should be a metallic circulation in the same part of the country along with it ?— 
No, I am not of opinion that that is necessary. 

Then if the notes in Scotland are not issued in greater quantity than the trans- 
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actions of the country require, are you of opinion they can be depreciated in value, Appx. No. 17. 
being convertible into gold at the will of the holder?—Not if they should be no . |” 
more in number than the exigency of the country requires. | — 

If exchanges among the several bankers. in Scotland take place regularly every \——_~____ 
week of the notes fhey respectively hold of each other, and the balances are paid (22 May.) 
in bills on London at a short date, do you think that sufficient to prevent a greater | 
quantity remaining in circulation than is necessary for the transactions of the 
country *—I should think in general it would ; the virtual effect of such exchange 1s, 
that the balance is convertible into cash in London. 

Then, if that system is good, would not a system making the exchanges of country 
bankers payable by bills on London, not at short dates, but at sight, be a still better 
system to prevent an extraordinary circulation in England ?—I should be of opinion 
that it would. | 

Might not the bankers in the north of England very much prevent the circulation 
of Scotch small notes there, if they were to refuse to receive them r—I presume that 
they could in that way check their circulation in England. 

Vould not that, in your opinion, be putting a very invidious task on country 
bankers in the north of England, to refuse to take small Scotch paper when English 
country paper is not allowed to circulate?—I presume they would hardly do that 
unless compelled by law. | : 

Are you of opinion that, under any circumstances, if there were a small paper 
circulation in Scotland and a metallic circulation in England, that would occasion a 
greater demand on England for gold than if there were a metallic circulation in 
Scotland ?—I should think not a greater demand. , 

Why do you think so ?—Inasmuch as the paper circulation, if permitted in Scot- 
land, would take the place of an equal quantity of gold. 

Do you think there might be a greater demand for gold on England if the currency 
of all the countries were metallic?—Till the countries were filled with metallic 
currency there would be a greater demand, but I think not subsequently. __ 

Supposing the currency of Scotland to be assimilated with that of England, is it 
your opinion, that in case of an unfavourable exchange between England and the 
Continent, or in consequence of any panic such as that which has been lately expe- 
rienced, the drain upon England from Scotland would be imore or less under a 
system of metallic currency than under a system by which notes under 52. should 
be allowed to circulate in Scotland and prohibited in England >—I think of the two 
it would be less in the case of a general metallic currency. 

If the circulation of Scotland were to be entirely a paper circulation, could it be 
cousidered a safe circulation on any other terms except those of its reliance on the 
metallic circulation of England?—I think that the safety would rest principally on 
its reliance on the English supply of a metallic currency. 3 

Would it not, in order to keep a proper par, rely upon its exchange with England, 
as proceeding on a metallic circulation ?—I think it would. 

If Scotland were to have any demand for gold, it what way could it supply itself 
with funds for the purchase of that gold, either from the Bank of England or in the 
bullion market of London’—By its possession of the notes of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, for which it might claim specie, or by its 
possession of any other property in London whereby to purchase gold in the market. 


In case of a demand for gold in Scotland, owing to the balance of its trade being 
for a time against it, would it not have an equal occasion to supply that demand 
from England, if it possessed a metallic currency as if it possessed a currency in 
notes —I presume it would, inasmuch as the metallic currency would be necessary 
for the common purposes of life. 

If that metallic currency were applied to pay that balance of trade, would it not 
be necessary for the cuuntry to supply itself with the same quantity of metallic cura 
rency by a demand on England ?—I am of opinion that it would. 

During the late panic in England was there any extraordinary demand for gold 
for Scotland made on tiie Bank of England ?—I am not prepared exactly to answer 
that question, accommodation was given to bankers and merchants in Scotland, 
who had liberty to take it either in gold or in bank-notes, and I am of opinion that 
it was taken in both. ) 

Is it your opinion, that a banker at Edinburgh, allowed to issue notes under 52. 
would be in a more advantageous situation with reference to the profits of his business, 
than a banker at Carlisle restricted from such issues °—Most certainly he would. 
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Do you happen to know where the gold is generally remitted to, that is sent to 
merchants in Scotland in exchange for manufactures that are exported, whether s& 
is remitted to London ?—I presume generally to London. | 

Does it not usually get into the possession of the Bank of England ?—The greater 
part of it decidedly. | 


Jeremiah Harman, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


WITH reference to the interests of the Bank of England, what do you think 
would be the effect of an arrangement, under which Scotland was permitted to 
retain a small-note circulation co-existent with a gold circulation in England :— 
It appears to me, considering the state of the two countries, that the Incorvenience 
would not be greater to the Bank of England than if Parliament were to interfere 
with the paper currency of Scotland; it certainly cannot fail to strike every one as 
an inconsistency, that there should be nothing but a metallic circulation in England 
and all paper in Scotland, but I found my opinion upon the Scotch never having 
had anything but a paper circulation, they have been accustomed to it from the 
beginning, and have cver steadily preferred it; and upon the whole, provided it is 
restricted to Scotland and not allowed to come over the borders, I should view a 
continuation of the small paper currency in Scotland without apprehension. 

Do you think the Bank of England has sustained any inconvenience from the 
existence of a small-note circulation in Scotland, to which the Bank would not 
have been subjected if there had been a metallic circulation in that countryr—I am 
not aware of any. 

Do you recollect the state of the circulation in the two countries previous to the 
year 1797 ?—Yes. 

There was then a sinall-note circulation in Scotland, and a gold circulation in 
England ?—There was. 

Practically, did that circumstance affect the Bank of England in any manner -— 
I am not aware that it did. | 

Do you recollect any panic existing in Scotland causing an extraordinary drain for 
cash on the Bank of England?—I have no recollection of any circumstance of the 
kind. 

During the late derangement of credit in this country, was there from Scotland 
any unusual demand on the Bank of England for gold, forthe purpose of meeting 
the demands which might be made on the Scotch banks?—Certainly not to 
any extent; I mean directly; and I am not aware of there having been any 
mdirectly. 

Supposing Scotland were permitted to retain her small-note circulation, do you 
think it would be necessary by any law to prevent the circulation of that small-note 
currency in England ?—I think so; because, while we profess to have only a 
metallic currency in England, to allow the banks beyond the border to introduce 
their notes here would frustrate that intention, and be moreover an act of great 
Injustice to the English bankers. | 

Does it occur to you that it would be easy to enforce a law, imposing a penalty on 
persons aking the small notes of the Scotch banks in England r—I am afraid not 
easy ; t,e operation of penal laws is always more or less difficult, and might be found 
peculiariy 80 in this case; but still, speaking my mind at the moment, I should 
prefer to meet the difficulties rather than make any change in the Scotch currency at 
this juncture. : 

You think it would be a difficult matter to legislate upon ?—TI think it might, 
though I really do not consider myself a competent judge of that subject. : 

If a Scotch banker had an agent in England, would it not check the circulation of 
small Scotch notes in England if the agent were compelled to pay them in gold 
when presented to him r—I think the very reverse; and I should not be satisfied 
unless Parliament, by every means in its power, prevented their introduction into 
England ; the giving a licence by Act of Parliament to their being exchanged would 
be tantamount to allowing them to circulate. 

Do you conceive that the Scotch small notes could circulate in the northern 
counties of England if the English country bankers there refused to take them in 
exchange f—Their uniformly refusing them would tend very much to discourage 
the circulation, but it is impossible to say they might not pass from hand to hand; 
because the distance between the north of England and Scotland is so very easy 
there might be accommodation afforded in passing them through travellers. 

Supposing an English country banker were to unite himself with a Scotch banker 
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on the other side of the Tweed ?—A law might surely be framed to guard against Appx. No.17- 
that sort of contrivance. "Jeremiah H. 

Supposing the solidity and security of the banking system in England and Scotland °“"S, : saa 
to be the same, are you aware of any cause to justify a liberty to issue notes under Hs, 
5 /. im Scotland, whilst the issue of such paper in England is restricted ?—No other (1a May.) 
than I have already stated, that they have hitherto been thoroughly satisfied. with 
@ paper currency in Scotland, that no inconvenience, as far as I can recollect, has 
resulted from it; and that is more than we can say with respect to England. 

May not the inconvenience to which you have just alluded, with reference to the 
circulation in England, be attributable to the banking system in England — 
been, in various parts of the country, upon a less secure footing than in Scotland 
—Certainly, with respect to private banks; there are many private banks which 
have conducted their business very ill, and the indiscretion and mismanagement of 
individuals have given rise to much unmerited censure on the whole body of country 
bankers. 

Supposing the solidity of the banks in England to be equal to that of any banks 
in Scotland ; supposing, for instance, the Bank of England should establish branch 
banks in different parts of England, would not the advantages which are supposed 
to attach to the circulation of notes under 57. in Scotland, be equally due to those 
districts in England in which the Bank of England might establish branch banks ?-— 
If all were equally solid, unquestionably ; it will be recollected that I have advo- 
cated the distinction on special grounds. — 

Might not the existence of a gold circulation in England, spread generally 
throughout the country, add greatly to the security of a paper circulation in Scotland? 
—I do not see immediately why it should. 

If the circulation of Scotland was entirely a paper circulation, would it be a safe 
ee of itself, or safe in any way except upon its reliance with the exchanges of 

ngland, which rest upon a metallic circulation :—I have made a distinction between 
the circulation of Scotland and the circulation of England from a review of the past, 
and the great confidence that the Scottish nation have always had in their paper; I 
have been called to my recollection by the pointed manner in which the Right 
honourable Chairman put his question, with reference to the transactions of 1797, 
and it may ve that, at that period, Scotland participated in the general alarm of 
Invasion, but that was a special case. The preference for paper is unabated; and 
while that state of things lasts, it appears to me that there can be no serious risk'in — - 
allowing the small notes to circulate. 

What would be the safeguard against an over-issue of notes in Scotland, sup- 
posing the great competition amongst the banks which exists at present, except 
the exchange with England ?—The safeguard must be looked for, first, in the dis. 
cretion of the managers, who will know the terms on which alone this privilege will be 
continued to them; the Legislature will doubtless watch the progress from session to 
session, and should it hereafter be found incompatible with the general system 
to continue to Scotland exclusively a small paper currency, the subject will be recon- 
sidered in order to a new arrangement. a 

Do you give it as your opinion that the only safeguard for the Scotch circulation 

is the constant watchfulness of the Legislature over it?-—No, I lay a great stress on 
the responsibility of the individuals conducting the establishments; I make no doubt 
they will afford all those facilities to the public which the public have a right to 
expect, as far as it may be consistent with the safety of the establishments. I think 
it may be left there. 
. What is to be their guide in doing that, except the exchanges with England keep- 
ing their notes on a par with gold, if they have no gold in their own country to 
testify that ?—The question of the exchange between England and Scotland has not, 
I confess, entered much into my view of this subject; that it is giving a preference 
to the Scotch bankers is unquestionable. 

Does not the only corrective of that lie in the exchange with this country, which 
is going on a metallic and a safe basis ?—I cannot say that I see that. 

The paper currency of Scotland is at present convertible into gold at the will of 
the holder >—No doubt, and that in degree will operate as a corrective. — 

If there were an excess of paper currency issued in Scotland, would not that, in 
your opinion, lead to a demand for gold in Scotland?—If there were an excess it 
would be returned upon the banks. Hitherto, I believe, they have not been called 
upon for gold; and I have not heard of any excessive issues on the part of the 
Scotch banks. : 
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If you were to legislate de novo for tle two countries, there is no argument for a 
gold circulation for England which does not apply to Scotland ?—TI conceive none. 


ie The general principle, apart from peculiaritiés in the case of the two countries, is 
‘ , equally in favour of a metallic circulation in both; is it not?—If we could be sure, 


(ia May.) 


‘and now I kno-v I am treading on tender ground,—if we could be sure of procuring 
and retaining undcr all circumstances a sufficiency of gold for the whole empire, I 
should have no hesitation whatever in saying, Let us have a gold circulation; but 
I am one of those, I must honestly confess, notwithstanding all the new ‘lights that 
have broken in upon us, who have still very strong doubts upon that subject, and 
it is partly for that reason that, in my poor judginent, it is better to leave the Scotch 
‘currency undisturbed. 

One of your reasons for wishing to see the Scotch currency maintained upon its 
present footing is, that it will partly dispense with the necessity of providing a very 
large supply of gold for the purpose of conducting the internal transactions of the 
country r—lIt is. 

And, pro tanio, it will diminish the pressure which may arise from such a cause ? 
-~Yes, as long as they conduct their business discreetly, and while the people are 
in conceit with the paper circulation ; for the moment we see a change in that 
tespect, a new practice will probably be adopted. 

Are you rightly understood that it is your opinion, on general principles, that 


-supposing the paper circulation of England to be placed on secure grounds, there 


would arise no advantage from substituting a metallic currency for. a paper one in 
England ?—I do not go so far as that ; but for the doubt I have taken the liberty to 
express, I had much rather sce a metallic currency than a paper one. I am not 
Llind to the inconveniences to which a small paper currency is exposed. 

What doubt do you refer to?—Whether at all times, and under all circumstances, 
a sufliciency of gold would be found for the purpose; and, whatever differences of 
opinion there may be, no one will say that this is a point irrelevant to the subject 
of the present inquiry. | 

Are you acquainted with the system practised by the bankers in Scotland of 
exchanging their. notes twice a week with each other /—I ave heard it. I am not 
very intimately acquainted. with the mode, but I know it gencrally. 

t'is in evidence before the Committee, that they exchange their notes all over 
Scotland at Edinburgh twice a week, eaclf bank in the country having an agent or 
correspondent at Edinburgh for that purpose, and that the balance each may have 
are paid by bills at a short date on London; is it your opinion that that affords 
a sufficient check against an over-issue of notes by any particular bank r—No, 
I should not think it does of itself; if one can suppose for a moment that there is 
a general understanding amongst the banks, and that they will aid and assist each 
other, in ordcr tu keep out a greater quantity of paper. 

In what way do you think they may so combine as to kecp out a greater quantity 
of notes than the transactions ot the country require :- -It seems that I misunder- 
stood a former question, my answer is liable, therefore, to misconstruction; for 
x pe I never had an idea of the Scotch banks combining to increase the amount 

their issues, even if it were feasible, which I do not believe it Is. 

Would not another practice in Scotland, namely, the paying their notes by bills 
at ten days on London, at par, counteract the evil contemplated by you in your 
answer to a former question ?>—1 really cannot satisfactorily answer that. 

Are you aware that that practice is adopted in Scotland of drawing bils at par at 
ten days, in payment for notes brought in for paymentr—No, I did not know that 
that was a general practice. 

Would not the bankers in Scotland, having the power to issue small notes, enjoy 
an advantage in ae on their business over the English banker who should 
Issue nothing below 5 /. 2—A palpable advantage. 

Then would not the Scotch manufacturers be probably able to obtain assistance 
from the banks in carrying on their business, which would give them a great 


advantage over the English manufacturers -—Reasoning from what has been, I do 


not think that would be; I am not aware that the Scotch manufacturers have had 
any advantage over the English manutacturers ; at present there. is nothing but 
rer in Scotland, and so it has been while there has been a mixed currency in 
gland. I think the facilities afforded in England have been so great and so easy, 
they have been pretty much on a footing. : ) 
lf it were true that the facilities to the manutacturers in Scotland were greater 


‘than to the manufacturers in England, would it be any advantage to the latter that 
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the facilities given to the former should be reduced ? 
be practicable, equal encouragement to all. | : 

Would not England be able to enter into competition with Scotland better if their mira Harman, 
currency was assimilated ?>—I can only answer that by saying, that hitherto the WC _-. 7 
English manufacturer has not complained; the English manufacturer bas succeeded 
as well as the Scotch manufacturer. . 

At present they are under the same system ; but the question put is, supposing the 
system to be altered ?—I do not conceive them to be under the same systein, because 
it has been all ‘paper in Scotland, and paper and gold in England; in the most 
populous manufacturing district, namely, Lancashire, chiefly gold. 


J am for having, as far as may Appx. Noa. 17. 


4 


(12 May.) 
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